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THE YEAR 1765, TO THE YEAR 1795. 
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| State of affairs in the beginning of the year 1787. The 
meeting of parliamen. -The commercial treaty with 
France taken into conſideration — Mr. Pitt's plan for 
conſolidating the cufioms—Bul for farming the poſt- 
| horſe duty Motion for the repeal of the ſhop-tax--- 
Mr. Beaufoy's motion for repealing the tefl act. Pay- 
ment of the Prince of Wales's debt te charges 
againſt Mr. Haſtings diſcuſſed—The commons impeach 
Mr. Haſtings at the bar of the houſe of peers —Seffion 
of parliament ends— Lord George Gordon tried for two 
libels—Diſturbances in Holland —Particulars reſpefing 
the arreft of the Princeſs of Orange e King of 
* Pruſſia reduces the refractory Dutch to order 7h 
Stadtholder reflored—Diſcontents in the Auftrian Ne- 
therlands— Riſe and progreſs of the French reuolutin 
| Convention betaween the courts of London and Verſailles 
| for mutual diſar ming Tranſactions in France till the 


| deflruttion cf the Baſile. 
ILA. B. 278%] 


ENCEFP I the momentary alarm, occaſioned by the 
danger to which the perſon of the ſovereign was 
expoſed from he attempt of a miſerable lunatic, as re- 
lated in our laſt chapter, Great Britain continued to 
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enjoy an undiſturbed tranquillity and repoſe during the 
long receſs with which the members of parliament were 
this year indulged. The treaty of commerce and navi- 
gation already mentioned, between England and France, 
was ſigned at Verſailles by Mr, Eden, on the z th of 
September, on the part of Great Britain. | 
The fate of political parties remained alſo without 
any conſiderable variation. The right honourable 
Charles. Jenkinſon was advanced to the dignity of a peer 
of Great Britain, and made chancellor + the dutchy of 
Lancaſter, and preſident of the board of trade, and, 
though not admitted in form to a ſeat in his majeſty's 
cabinet council, was ſuppoſed to be confidentially con- 
ſulted upon all affairs of importance; Earl Gower was 
made marquis of Stafford, and Lord Camdea an earl. 
The year 1787 (the tranſactions af which we are 
about to 1eJate) was productive of events very important 
to Europe in general, in ſome of which the intereſts of 
this nation were deeply concerned in particular. The 
revolution which took place in Holland, the reſtoration 
of the ſtadtholder to his rights, and the recovery of that 
republic to its ancient ſyſtem of policy, by detaching it 
from the new connexions it had formed with France, 
were regarded as tranſactions which dre aided Great 
Britain in effectually reſtoring her to that high eminence 
among the neighbouring nations, from which ſhe had 
ſuffered no {mall derogation through the loſs of her 
colonies, and other ill conſequences of the American 
war. py 
But however important theſe objects might be, they 
could not in any degree rank, with reſpect to magni- 
tude and general conſideration, with thoſe new proſpects 
which opened upon mankind in the courſe of that year. 
A fingular revolution appeared to take place in the 
minds of men, and the ſpirit of liberty revived with 
great energy in countries where it had long been 
dermed ncarly extinct: It produced ſuch effects in 
France, and indicated others ſo much greater, as to 
render that country the grand theatre of political ſpecu- 
lation. But even theſe effects were only the inteſtine 
rumblings 


| EFORGE Nt. 4 
rumblings of a tremendous political earthquake which 
Won afterwards burſt forth, overthrew the temples of 
deſpotiſm, and ſhook 'monarchs on their thrones who 
had ſwayed their ſceptres with the moſt gentle arm. 
When the parliament of Great Britain re. aſſembled 
on the 23d of January, the firft object of debate which 
preſented itſelt was the commercial treaty with France. 
The houſe reſolved itſelf into a committee on this ſub- 
jet on the 12th of February, when Mr. Pitt entered 
| Into an elabozate vindication of the meaſure, though, in 
the opinion of wr din” aft the treaty ſufficiently 
' poke its own merits, He expoſed in ſtrong and happy 
terms the falſe and pernicious notion of any one nation 
being the natural enemy of another. It had no founda- 
tion, he ſaid, in experience; it was a libel on the con- 
fiitution of political ſocieties; and ſuppoſed the exiſtence 
of a diabolical malice in our original frame, He was 
equally happy in diſplaying the advantageous nature of 
the new treaty in a commercial view. He allowed it 
would be a benefit to the French commerce; but did 
not heſitate to declare it as his opinion, in the eyes of 
France and during the pendency of the buſineſs, that it 
would be more ſo to us. She gained for her wines and 
natural productions a great and opulent market of eight 
millions of people, but we gained a market of twenty- 
four millions of people for our manufactures, which 
employed our countrymen, advanced our maritime 
ſtrength, and contributed largely to the ſtate. France 
could not gain the acceſſion of one hundred thouſand 
pounds to her revenue; England muſt neceſſarily gain a 
million. To avoid a fruitleſs prolixity by entering 
minutely on the debates which took place on thls occa- 
Gon, let it ſuffice to add that Mr. Burke oppoſed the 
meaſure with irrational violence and illiberality. He 
regarded the treaty in queſtion not merely in a commer- 
cilal view, but as cloſely connected with the political 
mtereſts of the country. Mr. Pitt, he added, with 
that narrowneſs which leads men of little minds to look 
at great objects in a confined point of view, ſpoke of 
the tranſaction as if it was the affairs of two little 
B 2 compting= 
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oompting-houſes, and not of two great nations. He 
regarded it as a conteſt between the ſign of the fleur-de- 
lis, and the ſign of the red lion, which houſe ſhouJd ob- 
tain the moſt cuſtom. Mr. Wilberforce rebuked the 
deſultory harangue of Mr. Burke with great ſeverity 
and effect. Such, however, was the impreſſion made 
upon the houſe by the arguments advanced by the op- 
poſers of the treaty, that 162 members divided againſt 
the miniſter, on a motion for an addreſs to his majeſty, 
declaratory of the approbation of the houſe, which was 
finally carried by a majority of 76 voices. | 
Early in the preſent ſeſſion Mr. Pitt brought forward 
another very uſeful commercial meaſure, founded on the 
reports of the commiſſioners of public accounts, for the 
purpoſe of conſolidating the cuſtoms, by the total abo- 
lition of all the exiſting confuſed and complex duties, 
and ſubſtituting in their ſtead a ſingle duty on each 
article, amounting very nearly to the aggregate of the 
various ſubſidies previouſly paid; taking univerſally, 
inſtead of a traction, the neareſt integral number above 
it. By this method, he obſerved, there would be an 
increaſe in the revenue, to the amount of twenty thou- 
ſand pounds per annum, while the difference would be 
amply compenſated to the merchant, by the eaſe and con- 
venience with which he would be enabled to tranſact his 


buſineſs at the cuſtom houſe. Mr. Pitt, at the ſame 


time, propoſed to lower the duties on foreign ſpirits, 
with a view of completely annihilating the ſmuggling 
trade, which be ſaid amounted to four millions of gal- 
lons yearly, while that which was legally mported and 
paid duty, did not exceed fix or ſeven hundred thouſand. 
The whole of the plan obtained the ſanction of a very 
large majority of both houſes. 

The chancellor of the exchequer, from the various 
frauds committed in the collection of the duty upon poſt 
horſes, propoſed the forming of that duty. This was 
oppoſed on the ground that it was immediately contra- 
diftory to the principles of the conſtitution ; that it was 


the mode adopted by the odious and deſpotic government 
of France, where the farmers general acquired great for- 


tunes, 
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the people; and it was further urged, that the abuſes 


complained of by the miniſter did not exiſt. The bill, 
however, was introduced and paſſed by a conſiderable 


majority. f 
On the 24th of April, Mr. Fox moved for the repeal 


of the tax which had been impoſed upon retail ſhops in 


the year 178 5, which had excited great complaints, and 
a very vigorous and perſevering oppoſition throughout 
the nation. He ſhowed that the tax fell partially upon 


E 2 ſober and induſtrious claſs of citizens, and could not 


be thrown upon the conſumer, as Mr. Pitt — 
fuppoſed. Mr. Lambton (a young man who had ju 
taken his ſeat for the city of Durham) ſeconded the mo- 
tion of Mr. Fox in an admirable ftrain of eloquence and 
argument, which drew from the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer himſelf, expreſſions of applauſe and admiration. 
Mr. Fox placed the partiality of the tax in the moſt 
glaring point of view: The whole ſum aſſeſſed for the 
thop-tax amounted to 59,0001. of which the cities of 
London and Weſtminſter, and the adjacent pariſhes, paid 
43, oool. whereas in ſome parts of the kingdom not 
above 100], was aſſeſſed for a whole county, and not 
above fifty for a few. Mr. Pitt, however, declared, 
that his mind was not yet ſatified as to the pernicious 
operation of the tax, and the motion was loſt by a ma- 
Jority of 183 againſt 147. 

The tranquillity of the nation, the obligations which 
Mr. Pitt was under to the diſſenters, and the ardent ſo- 
licitations of the deputies of the diſſenting congregations 
in and about 3 induced Mr. Beaufoy, member 
for Great Yarmouth, a diſſenter, held in great eſteem by 
all parties, to attempt a repeal of the corporation and 


teſt acts. On the 28th of March, he made a motion in 


the houſe of commons for that purpoſe; in his intro- 
duCtory ſpeech he gave a clear and judicious account of 
the origin of thoſe acts. His general arguments, and 
thoſe of Mr. Fox, who ably ſupported the motion were, 
that the teſt a& was not originally intended to operate 


2gainſt the proteſtant diſſenters, but to prevent the per- 
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nicious intrigues and influence of the popiſſi party; that 
the diſſenters had deſerved well of the nation, and par- 
ticularly of his majeſty's family, of whom, from the 
revolution, they had been the moſt zealous ſupporters z 
that every man having an undoubted right to judge for 
himſelf in matters of religion, he ought not, on account 
of the exerciſe of that right, to ancur any puniſhment, 
or be branded with any mark of infamy ; and that the 
excluſion from military ſervice and civil truſts, was both 
a puniſhment and an opprobrious diſtinction. Fhe cor- 


poration act, which paſſed in the year 1661, declared, 


that no perſon ſhould be elected into any municipal of- 
fice who ſhould not one year before his election have 
taken the ſacrament, according to the ulage of the church 


of England. This act was levelled indiſcriminately 


againſt proteſtant and catholic diſſenters; but in the 
year 1673, the æra of the teit act, the face of things 
was materially changed. The jealouſy of parliament, 
in regard to the proteſtant diſſenters had now ſubſided, 
and the alarm 4 all the different denominations of pro- 


teſtants was equally excited by the danger to which pro- 


teſtantiſin itſelf was expoſed, by the flagrant attempts 

of the court to effect the reſtoration of the popiſh reli- 
gion: The king himſelf was believed, on good ground, 
to be a concealed papiſt. In this ſtate of the nation the 
teſt act was paſſed as a meaſure of general policy and 
ſafety, It was intitled ** An act for preventing the dan- 
ger which may happen from popiſh recuſants;“ and the 
diſſenters, far from concurring in the oppoſition made 
by the court to this bill, publicly declared through the 
medium of Mr. Alderman Love, one of the members 
of the city of London, and himfelf a diſſenter, “ that 
in a time of public danger they would in nowiſe impede 
the progreſs of a meaſure, deemed eſſential to the ſafety 
of the kingdom, and would truſt to the juſtice of par- 
liament, that a future proviſion ſhould be made for their 
relief.” On this motion the examples of Scotland, 
Ireland, Holland, Ruſſia, Pruſſia, and all the dominions 
of the emperor were cited, againſt the ſyſtem of annexing 
civil diſqualifications to religious opinions. In diſcufl- 
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ing the genera] policy of the corporation and teſt acts, 
Mr. Beaufoy obſerved, „“ that to the higher truſt of le- 
giſlative authority, the diſſenters were admitted without 
relerve.” From the members of the houſe of peers, 
no religious teſt was required. Hence he ſtrongly in- 
ferred the abſurdity of the impoſition in queſtion, 

Mr. Pitt and Lord North urged againſt the motion, 
that the acts in queſtion were meant to include both 
papiſt and proteſtant diſſenters z and that the corporation 
act in particular, was profeſſedly made againſt the ſect- 
aries and not againſt the papiſts, though it eventually 
included both. They denied that refuſing to take the 
ſacrament, according to the uſage of the church of 
England, was attended with any puniſhment or maik 
of diſgrace, They contented that the true queſſ ion was, 
Whether there was any ſubſtantial intereſt which made 
it neceſſary that one part of the community ſhould be 
deprived of a participation of its civil offices? The 
intereſt of the eſtabliſned church was an intereſt of this 
nature, which might be endangered by the repeal pio- 
poſed. At length Mr, Beaufoy's motion was negatived 
by a majority of ſeventy-eight. | 

The attention of the houſe of commons and of the 
nation, was ſoon afterwards transferred to the ſtate of 
the prince of Wales's finances. When his royal high- 
neſs attained the age of twenty-one, in the year 1783, 
the {um of fifty- thouſand pounds per annum was allotted 
to him out of the civil liſt revenue to defray the expenſe 
of his eſtabliſhment. It was ſoon found that this ſum 
was inadequate to the numerous ſalaries payable to the 
officers of his houſchold and other expenſes incident to 
the irregularities of his youth, and the company with 
whom he generally aflociared. The miniſters at that 
time, Mr. Fox and Lord North, ſtrongly inſiſted upon 
the neceſſity of fixing the revenue of the prince at one 
hundred thouſand pounds, which the late king had en- 
joyed as prince of Wales, at a period when the civil lift 
produced two hundred thouſand pounds per annum leſs 
than at preſent: The ſovereign poſitively objected to 
this; the prince acquieſced, and declared that he choſe 
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ing the general policy of the corporation and teſt acts, 
Mr. Beaufoy obſerved, “ that to the higher truſt. of le- 
giſlative authority, the diſſenters were admitted without 
reſerve. From the members of the houſe of peers, 
no religious teſt was required. Hence he ſtrongly in- 
terred the abſurdity of the impoſition in queſtion, 

Mr. Pitt and Lord North urged againſt the motion, 
that the acts in queſtion were meant to include both 
papiſt and proteſtant diſſenters; and that the corporation 
act in particular, was profeſſedly made againſt the ſect- 
aries and not againſt the papiſts, though it eventually 
included both. They denied that refuſing to take the 
ſacrament, according to the uſage of the church of 
England, was attended with any puniſhment or mak 
of diſgrace, They contented that the true queſſ ion was, 
Whether there was any ſubſtantial intereſt which made 
it neceſſary that one part of the community ſhould be 
deprived of a participation of its civil offices? The 
intereſt of the eſtabliſhed church was an intereſt of this 
nature, which might be endangered by the repeal pro- 
poſed, At length Mr, Beautoy's motion was negatived 
by a majority of ſeventy-eight. | 

The attention of the houſe of commons and of the 
nation, was ſoon afterwards transferred to the ſtate of 
the prince of Wales's finances. When his royal high- 
neſs attained the age of twenty-one, in the year 1783, 
the ſum of fifty-thouland pounds per annum was allotted 
to him out of the civil liſt revenue to defray the expenſe 
of his eſtabliſhment, It was ſoon found that this ſum 
was inadequate to the numerous ſalaries payable to the 
officers of his houſehold and other expenſes incident to 
the 1rregularities of his youth, and the company with 
whom he generally aſſociated. The miniſters at that 
time, Mr. Fox and Lord North, ſtrongly inſiſted upon 
the neceſſity of fixing the revenue of the prince at one 
hundred thouſand pounds, which the late king had en- 
joyed as prince of Wales, at a period when the civil lift 
produced two hundred thouſand pounds per annum leſs 
than at preſent ; The ſovereign poſitively objected to 
this ; the prince acquieſced, and declared that he choſe 
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to depend upon the ſpontaneous bounty of the King. 
It appeared that in the year 1786, the prince had con- 
trated debts to the amount of one hundred thouſand 
pounds and upwards, excluſive of fifty thouſand pounds 
expended upon Carleton-houſe. In this embarraſſed 
Rate, his firſt application was to his royal father; but a 
direct refuſal to afford him any relief was conveyed to 
his royal highneſs through one of his principal officers 
of ſtate. It is reported that the duke of Orleans, who 
was at this time on a viſit to England, preſſed him in 
the ſtrongeſt manner to make uſe of his fortune to what- 
ever extent he pleaſed, till ſome favourable change ſhould 
take place in his circumſtances; but the prince declined 
this offer. | 
In this ſtate of his affairs the prince adopted a reſo- 
lution which indicated great firmneſs and vigour of 
mind. Supprefling the eſtabliſhment of his houſehold, 
he formally veſted forty thouſand pounds per annum of 
his revenue in the hands of truſtees for the liquidation 
of his debts. His ſtud of running horſes, his hunters, 
and even his coach horſes, were fold by public auction. 
When things had remained in this ſtate for near a 
twelvemonth, the prince was perſuaded to give his aſſent 
| to a propoſal for laying the ſtate of his affairs before par- 
| liament; and on the 2oth of April 1787, Mr. Alder- 
man Newnham, member for the city of London, gave 

| notice that he would bring forward a motion for an ad- 
dreſs to the king, praying him to grant the prince ſuch 
relief as he in his wiſdom ſhould think fit, and pledging 
the houſe to make good the ſame. Rs 

Upon this occaſion the minifter obſerved, that as he 
had not his majeſty's ſpecial command to enter upon this 
ſubject, he wiſhed the worthy alderman to withdraw his 
motion for the preſent, ' which was accordingly done. 
But Mr. Newnham gave notice that he iatended to 
bring the ſubject forward again by mation on the 4th of 
May. On the 24th of April, Mr. Pitt, after requeſt- 
ing that Mr. Newnham would inform the houſe more 
particularly of the nature of the intended motion, ad- 
verted to the extreme delicacy of the ſubje&t, and de- 
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the houle to avoid, if poſſible, the diſcuſſion. Mr. 


ed in their intention, it would be neceſſary to inquire 
| 1nto thoſe circumſtances alſo.“ 


the prince was intormed by his majeſty's command, in 
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clared that the knowledge he poſſeſſed of many circum- 
ſtances relating to it, made him defirous of perſuading 


Rolle, an adherent of the miniſter, declared at the ſame 
time, that the queſtion involved matter, by which the 
conſtitution, both in church and ſtate, might be eſſenti- 
ally affected; and that if the friends of the prince perſiſt- 


The circumſtances adverted to by Mr. Rolle, have 
been ſaid to relate to ſome ſuppoſed connexion between 
the prince and Mrs. Fitzherbert, a lady of a reſpectable 
Roman catholic family, to whom he had for ſome time 
maniteited a ſtrong attachment. The public had im- 
bibed a notion that they had been privately married; 
and though the marriage, in whatever mode it might 
have been ſolemnized, could not by the royal marriage 
act be regarded as legal, he was placed in a fingular and 
critical ſituation, eſpecially as that marriage a& itſelf 
w:iis.hy many perſons conſidered as founded in ſuch ma- 
nifold abſurdity and injultice, as to be in its own na- 
ture null and void. | | | | 

Alter ſeveral defultory converſations had enſued at 
different times in the houſe upon the ſubjet, Mr. Fox, 
on the zoth of April, came down to the houſe with im- 
mediate authority from the prince of Wales, to aſſure 
them that there was no part of his conduct that he was 
afraid or unwilling to have inveſtigated in the fulleſt 
manner. The firmneſs of the prince's friends on this 
occaſion, appears to have gained him an entire victory 
over the ministry; for, on the 3d of May, Mr, Pitt 
had an audience at Carleton houſe, and the fame night 


general terms, ** that if the motion intended to be made 
the next day in the houſe of commons ſhould be with- 
drawn, every thing might be ſettled to his royal high- 
nets's ſ{atisfaCtion.”” | 

The motion was accordingly withdrawn, and on the 
23d of May, in conſequence of a meſſage from his ma- 
Jfty, the ſum of one hundred and ſixty thouland pounds 


. Was 


, 
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to depend upon the ſpontaneous bounty of the king. 
It appeared that in the year 1786, the prince had con- 
trated debts to the amount of one hundred thouſand 
pounds and upwards, excluſive of fifty thouſand pounds 
expended upon Carleton-houſe. In this embarraſſed 
Rate, his firſt application was to his royal father; but a 
direct refuſal to afford him any relief was conveyed to 
his royal highneſs through one of his principal officers 


of ſtate. It is reported that the duke of Orleans, who 


was at this time on a viſit to England, preſſed him in 
the ſtrongeſt manner to make uſe of his fortune to what- 
ever extent he pleaſed, till ſome favourable change ſhould 
take place in his circumſtances ; but the prince declined 
this offer. | 

In this ſtate of his affairs the prince adopted a reſo- 
lution which indicated great firmneſs and vigour of 
mind. Suppreſſing the eſtabliſhment of his houſehold, 
he formally veſted forty thouſand pounds per annum of 
his revenue in the hands of truſtees for the liquidation 
of his debts. His ſtud of running horſes, his hunters, 
and even his coach horſes, were fold by public auction. 
When things had remained in this ſtate for near a 
twelvemonth, the prince was perſuaded to give his aſſent 
to a propoſal for laying the ſtate of his affairs before par- 


liament; and on the 2oth of April 1787, Mr. Alder-. 


man Newnham, member for the city of London, gave 
notice that he would bring forward a motion for an ad- 
dreſs to the king, praying him to grant the prince ſuch 
relief as he in his wiſdom ſhould think fit, and pledging 
the houſe to make good the ſame. e 

Upon this occaſion the miniſter obſerved, that as he 
had not his majeſty's ſpecial command to enter upon this 
ſubject, he wiſhed the worthy alderman to withdraw his 
motion for the preſent, ' which was accordingly done. 
But Mr. Newnham gave notice that he intended to 
bring the ſubject forward again by mation on the 4th of 
May. On the 24th of April, Mr. Pitt, after requeſt- 
ing that Mr, Newnham would inform the houſe more 
particularly of the nature of the intended motion, ad- 
verted to the extreme delicacy of the ſubject, and de- 
o - 4 5 , 5 177 clare d 
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clared that the knowledge he poſſeſſed of many circum- 
ſtances relating to it, made bim defirous of perſuading 
the houſe to avoid, if poſſible, the diſcuſſion. Mr. 
Rolle, an adherent of the miniſter, declared at the fame 
time, that the queſtion involved matter, by which the 
conſtitution, both in church and ſtate, might be eſſenti- 
ally affected; and that if the friends of the prince perſiſt- 
ed in their intention, it would be neceſſary to inquire 
into thoſe circumſtances alſo.” 

The circumſtances adverted to by Mr. Rolle, have 
been ſaid to relate to ſome ſuppoſed connexion between 
the prince and Mrs. Fitzherbert, a lady of a reſpectable 
Roman catholic family, to whom he had for ſome time 
manifeſted a ſtrong attachment. The public had im- 
bibed a notion that they had been privately married; 
and though the marriage, in whatever mode it might 
have been ſolemnized, could not by the royal marriage 
act be regarded as legal, he was placed in a ſingular and 
critical ſituation, eſpecially as that marriage act itſelf 

was hy many perſons ee as founded in ſuch ma- 
nifold abſurdity and injuſtice, as to be in its own na- 
ture null and void. | 5 | 

After ſeveral deſultory converſations had enſued at 
different times in the houſe upon the ſubject, Mr. Fox, 
on the zoth of April, came down to the houſe with im- 
mediate authority from the prince of Wales, to aſſure 
them that there was no part of his conduct that he was 
afraid or unwilling to have inveſtigated in the fulleft 
manner. The firmneſs of the prince's friends on this 
occaſion, appears to have gained him an entire victory 
over the miniſtry; for, on the 3d of May, Mr. Pitt 
| had an audience at Carleton houſe, and the fame night 

the prince was intormed by his majeſty's command, in 
general terms, „ that if the motion intended to be made 
the next day in the houſe of commons ſhould be with- 
drawn, every thing might be ſettled to his royal high- 
nets's ſatisfact ion.“ | 

The motion was accordingly withdrawn, and on the 
23d of May, in conſequence of a meſſage from his ma- 
jeſiy, the ſum of one hundred and ſixty thouland pounds 
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was voted for the relief of the prince of Wales, and 
twenty thouſand pounds on account of the works at 
Carleton-houſe. | 10 1 6 © 

The total ſupplies for this year amounted to twelve 
millions four hundred and fourteen thouſand, five hundred 
and ſeventy-nine pounds; and the ſtate of the finances 
was ſuch that no additional burdens were neceſſary. 

The ſubject of Mr. Haſtings' impeachment had been 
reſumed early in the preſent ſeſſion, and had occupied a 
large portion of it. The conduct of Mr. Pitt had been 
hitherto indecifive and myſterious ; but the part taken 
by Mr. Jenkinſon, and the party of which he was con- 
fidered as the head, left no room for doubt as to the 


ſecret inclination of the court. The iſt and 2d day of 


February were ſpent in examining Mr. Middleton and 
fir Elijah Impey; and on Wedneſday the 7th, Mr. 
Sheridan opened the third charge againſt Mr. Haſtings z 
the reſumption of the jaghires, and the confiſcation of 
the treaſures of the princeſſes of Oude, the mother and 


grandmother of the reigning nabob. 


The ſubje& of this charge was peculiarly fitted for 
diſplaying all the pathetic powers of eloquence; and 
never were they diſplayed with greater ſkill, force, and 
elegance, than upon this occaſion, For five hours and 
an half, Mr, Sheridan kept the attention of the houſe 
(which from the expe&ation of the day was uncommonly 
crowded) faſcinated by his eloquence z and when he 
fat down, the whole houſe, the members, peers, and 
ſtrangers, involuntarily joined in a tumuit of applauſe, 
and adopted a mode of expreſſing their approbation, 
new and irregular in that houſe, by loudly and repeat- 
edly clapping with their hands. Mr. Burke declared 
it to be the moſt aſtoniſhing effort of eloquence, argu- 
ment, and wit united, of which there is any record or 
tradition, Mr. Fox ſaid, All that he had ever heard, 
all that he had ever read, when compared with it, 
dwindled into nothing, and vaniſhed like vapour before 
the ſun.” Mr. Pitt acknowledged, that it ſurpaſſed 
all the eloquence of ancient or modern times, and poſ- 


feſſed every thing that genius or art could furniſh to 
| 4 | agitate 
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agitate and control the human mind. The effects it 
produced were proportioned to its merits : after a con- 
fderable ſuſpenſion of the debate, one of the friends of 
Mr. Haſtings with ſome difficulty obtained, for a ſhort 
time, a hearing; but finding the houſe too ſtrongly af- 
fected by what they had heard, to liſten to him with 
favour, ſat down again. Several members confeſſed, 
that they had come down ſtrongly prepoſſeſſed in favour 
of the perſon accuſed, and imagined nothing leſs than a 


miracle could have wrought ſo entire a revolution in 


their ſentiments. Others declared, that though they 
could not reſiſt the conviction that flaſhed upon their 
minds, yet they wiſhed to have lime to cool before they 


| were called upon to vote; and though they were per- 


ſuaded that it would require another miracle to produce 
another change in their opinions, yet for the ſake of de- 
corum, they thought it proper that the debate ſhould be 


| adjourned. Mr. Fox and Mr. M. A. Taylor ſtrongly 


oppoſed this propoſition, contending that it was not leis 
abſurd than unparliamentary to deter coming to a yote 
for no other reaſon than that had been alleged - becauſe 
the members were too firmly convinced; but Mr. Pitt 
falling in with the opinions of the former, the debate 
was adjourned a little after one o'clock. 23 

The day following, the debate was reſumed by Mr. 
Francis, in ſupport of the charge; and by Mr. Bur- 
geſs, Major Scott, Mr. Nicholls, Mr. Vanſittart, and 


- 


Mr. Alderman Le Meſurier, in defence of Mr. Haſt- 
ings. After having heard the arguments on both ſides, 


Mr. Pitt roſe to de iver his ſentiments. He began with 


declaring, that he had from the firſt day of the charges 
. agitated within thoſe walls, conſidered the matter 


as of a moſt ſerious and important nature, in which the 
honour and character of that houſe, and the honour and 
character of the individual accuſed, were both deeply 
involved. It therefore behoved the committee to deli- 


berate with the greateſt temper, and not to decide in an 
one ſtage of the buſineſs without having previoufly a 


the fulleſt inveſtigation of every fact ſtated in each par- 


ticular charge, and a careful comparifon of the whole 
| - 
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of the evidence adduced, both in favour of the aceuſed 


and in ſupport of the accufation brought againſt him; 


ſo that on which ever ſide they ſhould. finally give ther} 


votes, it might be on the fulleſt conviction that they 
had diſcharged their duty honeſtly, impartially, and 
conſcientiouſly. He had the ſatis faction to know, that 

this had been the line of conduct that he had purſued 
from the moment that the ſubje& had been firſt ſubmitted * 
to the confideration of parliament ; and as he had ever 
been of opinion, that the charge relative to the princeſlcs 7 
of Oude was that which of all others, bore upon the 


face of it the ſtrongeſt marks of criminality and cruelty, 
ſo had he been particularly careful to guard againſt the 
impreſſion of every ſort of prejudice, and to keep his 
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mind open for the reception of whatever could tend, on 


the one hand, to eſtabliſn innocence, or on the other, to 
bring home conviction of guilt; and in order the better 


to enable himſelf to decide with ſafety, he had with the 


ut moſt minuteneſs and attention compared the charge, 
article by article, with the evidence adduced at the bar 
in ſupport of each, and with the various minutes and 

letters that had been brought before the houſe, or were 
any where to be found within his reach. Mr. Pitt then 
declared, that although, for reaſons he ſhould ſtate, he 
thought himſelf bound to vote with the gentleman w-bo 
brought the charge, yet he wiſhed it to be underſtood, 
that he did not accede to the whole of the grounds of 
the accuſation contained in the charge, or the inferences 
that had been drawn from them. He then ftated tbhbe 
two great points in the charge, in which he thought the 


4 


i 


criminality of Mr. Haſtings had been fully proved. The 
reſumption of the jaghires was a meaſure which in his 
opinion might, in certain ſituations, have been juſtified; | 


but the ſituat ion of the India company, as guarantee of 


the treaty, laid them under the ſtrongeſt obligation, 
perhaps, to have poſitively and at all events reſiſted, but, 
at leaſt, not to have prompted it. The ſeizure of the | 


treaſures being neither ſupported by any formal proceed- 


ings of juſtice, nor by any ſtate neceſſity, it was, be 
ſa d, impoſſible not to condemn it; and it was greatly } 
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of the evidence adduced, both in favour of the accuſed, Þ 

and in ſupport of the accuſation brought againſt him; 

ſo that on which ever ſide they ſhould. finally give their} 
votes, it might he on the fulleſt conviction that they 3% 
had diſcharged their duty honeſtly, impartially, and 
conſcientiouſly. He had the ſatisfaction to know, that 
this had been the line of conduct that he had purſued 7 
from the moment that the ſubje& had been firſt ſubmitted 3 
to the conſideration of parliament ; and as he had ever 
been of opinion, that the charge relative to the princeſſes 
of Oude was that which of all others, bore upon the 
face of it the ſtrongeſt marks of criminality and cruelty, 
ſo had he been particularly careful to guard againſt the 
impreſſion of every fort of prejudice, and to keep his 
mind open for the reception of whatever could tend, on 
the one hand, to eſtabiiſh innocence, or on the other, to 
bring home conviction of guilt ; and in order the better 
to enable himſelf to decide with ſafety, he had with the 

ut moſt minuteneſs and attention compared the charge, 

article by article, with the evidence adduced at the bar = - 
in ſupport of each, and with the various minutes and 
letters that had been brought before the houſe, or were 
any where to be found within his reach. Mr. Pitt then 
declared, that although, for reaſons he ſhould ſtate, be 
thought himſelf bound to vote with the gentleman wha + 
brought the charge, yet he wiſhed it to be underſtood, 

that he did not accede to the whole of the grounds of 

the accuſation contained in the charge, or the inferences =} 

that had been drawn from them. He then ſtated the | 7 

two great points in the charge, in which he thought the 
criminality of Mr. Haſtings had been fully proved. The 
reſumption of the jaghires was a mealure which in his | 
opinion might, in certain fituations, have been juſtified ; # 
but the ſituat ion of the India company, as guarantee of 
the treaty, laid them under the ſtrongeſt obligation, 
perhaps, to have poſitively and at all events reſiſted, but, 
at leaſt, not to have prompted it. The ſeizure of the | 
treaſures being neither ſupported by any formal proceed- 

ings of juſtice, nor by any ftate neceſſity, it was, be 
fa.d, impoſſible not to condemn it; and it was greatly | 
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aggravated by making the nabob the inftrument, - .-the 
ſon the inſtrument of robbing the mother. The crime 
of Mr. Haſtings he thought itill farther aggravated, by 
his ſtifling the orders of the court of directors, which 
expreſly commanded a reviſion cf the proceedings againſt 
thoſe princeſſes. With reſpe& to many other collateral 
circumſtances, urged in aggravation of the charge, he 
thought them either not criminal, or not brought home 
to Mr. Haſtings, The queſtion being at length called 
for, and the houſe dividing, there appeared for the mo- 
tion 173, againſt it 68. | 

On the 19th, Mr. Burke begged leave to call the at- 
tention of the houſe to the preſent ſtate of the accuſation 
of Mr, Haſtings, which was attended with many awk 
ward circumſtances, owing, as he conceived, to their 
having originally departed from the uſual courſe of pro- 
ceeding in matters of that nature. The deliberate cau- 
tion, with which they had hitherto proceeded, would 
however be attended with fome advantages in their fu- 
ture proceedings towards obtaining judgment ; but he 
thought, that having now ſolemnly declared upon two 
charges of high and atrocious delinquency, that they 
contained fit grounds of impeachment, the ſooner they 
reſorted to the ancient mode of proceeding, by a vote 
of impeachment, the better. The proper ſteps might 
then he taken for preventing the party impeached from 
quitting the kingdom, removing his property, alienating 
any ſums of money, or taking any other ſteps to evade 
the ends of juſtice, There was one circumſtance, he 
ſhould mention, that pointed out this, or ſome other 
proceeding of that fort, as abſolutely neceſſary, viz. 
that it was confidently reported, that another gentleman 
from India, ſtrongly implicated in the tranſactions of 
Mr. H-itings, and againſt whom proceedings of a fe- 
rious nature would ſoon be inftituted, had, within a 
ſhort time, ſold out of the public funds property to the 
amount of 50,000], Major Scott, miſapprehending that 
it was intended to inſinuate that this property belonged 
to Nr. Haſtings, got up to aſſure the houſe that he had 
no concern in it; and to declare upon his honour, that 
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aggravated by making the nabob the inſtrument, the 
ſon the inſtrument of robbing the mother. The crime 
of Mr. Haſtings he thought ſtill farther aggravated, by 
his ſtifling the orders of the court of directors, which 
expreſly commanded a reviſion cf the proceedings againſt 
thoſe princeſſes. With reſpe& to many other collateral 
circumſtances, urged in aggravation of the charge, he 
thought them either not criminal, or not brought home 
to Mr. Haſtings, The queſtion being at length called 
for, and the houſe dividing, there appeared for the mo- 


tion 175, againſt it 68. 


On the 19th, Mr. Burke begged leave to call the at- 
tention of the houſe to the preſent ſtate of the accuſation 
of Mr, Haſtings, which was attended with many awk 


ward circumſtances, owing, as he conceived, to their 


having originally departed from the uſual courſe of pro- 
ceeding in matters of that nature. The deliberate cau- 
tion, with which they had hitherto proceeded, would 
however be attended with ſome advantages in their fu- 
ture proceedings towards obtaining judgment; but he 
thought, that having now ſolemnly declared upon two 
charges of high and atrocious delinquency, that they 
contained fit grounds of impeachment, the ſooner they 
reſorted to the ancient mode of proceeding, by a vote 
of impeachment, the better. The proper ſteps might 
then be taken for preventing the party impeached from 
quitting the kingdom, removing his property, alienating 
any ſums of money, or taking any other ſteps to cvade 
the ends of juſtice, There was one circumſtance, he 
ſhould mention, that pointed out this, or ſome other 


proceeding of that fort, as abſolutely neceſſary, viz. 


that it was confidently reported, that another gentleman 
from India, ſtrongly implicated in the tranſactions of 
Mr. H-:ttings, and againſt whom proceedings of a ſe- 
rious nature would ſoon be inftituted, had, within a 
ſhort time, {vid out of the public funds property to the 
amount of 50, oool. Major Scott, miſapprehending that 
it was intended to inſinuate that this property belonged 
to Nr. Haſtings, got up to aſſure the houſe that he had 
no concern in it; and to declare upon his honour, that 
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from the information he poſſeſſed relative to the affairs 
of Mr. Haſtings, he eould take upon him to aſſert that 
his whole fortune did not exceed 50, oool. Mr. Pitt 
defended the mode of proceeding adopted by the houle, 
and did not conceive that they could with propriety re- 
ſort to any other. | 5 

The day following, the houſe being in a committee 
on the charges, Mr. Dundas roſe and ſaid, that as no- 
tice had been given that a charge of a ſerious nature 
would be brought forward againſt ſir Elijah Impey, 
he would ſuggeſt to thoſe concerned in the proſecution, 
that it would be inconſiſtent with the juſtice, the can- 
dour, and the benevolence of that houſe, to call and 
examine a gentleman as a witneſs at their bar, and then 
to make his evidence the ground of future crimination 
againſt him. 

Sir Gilbert Elliott ſaid, that though he had deter- 
mined, from a review of his general conduct, to move 
tor an impeachment againſt fir Elijah Impey, yet the 
houſe could not think of waving the advantage of any 
information it could poſſibly obtain. The ſubje& of 
the preſent examination, however, did not come, as far 
as he knew at preſent, within the limits of his intended 
charge, although the latter went to affect nearly the 
whole of fir Elijah's conduct, as he looked on him, by 
his extra-official interference, to have had a ſhare in 
ſome - the moſt guilty tranſactions that had taken place 
in India. | | 

Mr. Burke obſerved, that it was impoſſible for thoſe 
who had brought forward the proſecution of Mr. Haſt- 
ings, to think of loſing the advantage of that perſon's 
_ teſtimony, who had been the intimate confident of the 
principal culprit. Sir Elijah Impey knew undoubtedly 
too much of law to anſwer any queſtions which might 
tend to criminate himſelf; and thoſe who were to exa- 
mine him would never inſiſt on his anſwering queſtions 
of ſuch a tendency. _ wx 

Mr. Pitt agreed in the opinion, that to ſuppreſs the 
teſtimony of ſuch a perſon would be to difarm the hand 
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2 demanded, that the witneſs ſhould have ſuch notice of 


the intended charge, as might tend to put him on his 


guard. Mr. Burke 1 aſſented to this propo- 


tition, and accordingly offered a motion to the fol- 


2 lowing effect, which was put and carried: That fir 


Elijah Impey be called in, and that the chairman be in- 
ſtructed to inform him, that it was poſſible that a crimi- 


nal inquiry may be inſtituted againſt himſelf, on the 


ground of extra-official interference, and his general 
conduct in India; and that the ſubje& on which he was 
then to be examined, may lead to proceedings connected 
with ſuch an inquiry.“ . 

Sir Elijah was then called in, and on receiving this 
notice from the chairman, ſaid, That as he was con- 
ſcious of no guilt, and as there was no part of his con- 
duct which he would wiſh to ſecrete, this notice would 
make no difference in his wiſhes to give the committee 
the fulleſt information.“ | | 

He then underwent a long examination reſpecting the 
tranſactions with the nabob of Farruckabad. 

On the 2d of March, Mr. T. Pelham opened the 
fourth charge, the ſubje& of which was the corrupt and 
oppreſſive conduct of Mr. Haſtings towards the nabob 
of Farruckabad. After Mr. Pelham had gone through 
the charge, and major Scott had been heard in reply, 
Mr. Dundas roſe and ſaid, there were two points ne- 
ceſſary to be cleared up, before he could bring himſelf 
to vote for Mr. Haſtings on the preſent queſtion. The 
firſt related to the breach of the treaty of Chunar. This 
treaty he confeſſed that he never liked, and always re- 


gretted its having been made; his prejudice therefore 
gagainſt the treaty might naturally operate in reconciling 
him to the breach of it, provided it could be plauſibly 
> defended. It was not impoſſible but there might have 
been ſome deſirable object in view in the making of the 
I | treaty, which might juſtify that meaſure, notwithſtand- 


ing it was evident that a neceſſity would occur of break- 


1 | ing it, If this was the caſe, he ſhould then admit that 
it was a bad way of doing a good thing, and be induced 
to excule it, particularly if the ſame good end could 
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not have been obtained by more direct, means. But 
what this defirable obje& was, and how it happened to 
be only attainable by ſuch indirect, circuitous, and ob- 
jectionable means, he expected to have fully explained 
before he could bring himſelf to look upon the tranſaction 
as innocent or excuſable ; and as yet he had never heard 
any ſuch explanation attempted. He ſhould alſo ex- 
pect to hear of ſome actual neceſſity having exiſted for 
the recal of Mr. Shee, ſeeing that Mr. Haſtings knew, 
and expreſly acknowledges, that by ſuch recal either 
the nabob of Fai ruckabad muſt be ſacrificed to the 
nabob vizir, or elle be abandoned to the dangerous and 
deſtructive management of his own family and ſervants, 
Unleſs he ſhould receive a full anſwer to thofe two points, 
he ſhould certainly feel himſelf indiſpenſably bound to 
vote for the motion, provided it was perſiſted in; yet 
he could not but give a caution to the gentleman who 
had brought forward the charge, to refle@ whether it 


would be worth while to proſecute it to the other houſe, 


as it appeared not likely, if ſubſtantiated, to add much 
to Mr, Haſtings's criminality or puniſhment, and would 
require a vaſt volume of evidence to prove it, This he 
only ſubmitted to his diſcretion, for if the queſtion were 
to be put, he mutt vote for it, unleſs he ſhould receive 
2 ſatis faction on the two points he had already 

ated. | 

The cauſe of Mr. Haſtings met this day, with ſup- 

rt from a new quarter, which, if it had been brought 
forward before the examination into his conduct had pro- 
ceeded fo far, might perhaps have proved more effectual. 
As it was, it ſerved only to draw from Mr. Pitt de- 
clarations, which left Mr. Haſtings no other hope than 
that of an acquittal in Weltminſter-hall. | 

Lord Hood, in a ſolemn manner, called the ſerious 
attention of the houſe to the conſequences of proceeding 
with too ſerupulous a nicety to canvaſs the conduct of 
thoſe who had filled ſtations abroad of high difficulty 
and important truſt, Certain actions, which appeared 
to thoſe at a diſtance in a very criminal light, were yet, 


on a nearer inveltigation, perfectly juſtifiable on the 


FP grounds 
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2 grounds of abſolute and indiſpenſable neceſſity. Should 
the fear of an impeachment by parliament be hung out 


to every commander, in whoſe hands was placed the de- 
fence of our national poſſeſſions, it muſt neceſſarily 


operate as a dangerous reſtraint to their exertions, when 
it was conſidered that no general or admiral had ſcarcely 
ever been fortunate enough to conduct himſelf in the 
performance of his duty, without occaſionally falling 
into circumſtances, in which the public ſervice compelled 
> him to do things in themſelves not pleaſing to his feel- 
15 ings, nor ſtrictly legal; but from the indiſpenſable ne- 


ceſſities of their ſituation perfectly juſtifiable. The ex- 


ample ſet by the houſe of commons, in the preſent in- 
| ſtance, would for ever ſtand before our future command- 


ers, and create a great and dangerous clog to the public 


| ſervice. For his own part, at his time of life he could 


have no proſpect of being again employed in any foreign 
active command, and therefore he had no perſonal in- 
ducement for the part he ſhould take in giving his ne- 
gative to any farther progreſs in this proſecution: But 
he ſpoke for thoſe, who were to come after him; his 
regard for his country made him anxious to prevent a 
precedent, by which all her ſervices would for the fu- 


ture be greatly impeded ; and this he was confident 


would be the effe& of puniſhing any harſh and ſevere, 


but perhaps neceſſary and indiſpenſable acts of power, 


- which the ſaviour of India had, 
© been found to coffimit. 


for the public good, 


Mr. Pitt roſe immediately after lord Hood, and ſaid, 
that he ſhould have been ſatisfied with giving a filent 
vote for the queſtion, ſo evident to his mind were the 
grounds on which that vote was ſupported, were it not 
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that he felt himſelf called upon to give an immediate 


anſwer to the arguments uſed by the noble lord, leſt, - 


from the weight of his authority, and more eſpecially 
on ſuch a ſubject, they | 
> judgment of the committee, He admitted, that in the 


ſhould blind and miſlead the 


caſe of every ſervant of the public, to whom vaſt and 
momentous cohcerns were entruſted, it was but juſt 


: S that when a complaint was made, the grounds of that 


„ „ 83 complaint 
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complaint ought to be weighed with the ſituation in 
which he ſtood. If he ſuifered the neceſſities of his 
{ſervice to carry him no farther than was abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary, and endeavoured, though it could not be done 
in its full extent, to reconcile his duty to his country 
with that he owed to individuals, he had then the dou- 
ble merit of diſcretion as well as zeal ; nay, even if in 
his exertions for the public, he ſuffered himſelf to be 
carried beyond the line of ſtrict and urgent neceſſity, 
provided that it was evident that his intentions were fair 
and upright, God forbid that he or any man ſhould deny 
him his due merit, or ſay that the abundance of his 
zeal ought not to be allowed to make ample atonement 
for the error of his judgment. But he aſked, Was the 
con ut of Mr. Haſtings; in that part of it now before 
the houſe, correſpondent to ſuch principles? Was the 
crime that day alleged agamft him juſtified by neceſſity; 
or was it of ſuch a ſize and complexion as any exiſting 
neceſſity could juſtify? Where a departure was made 
from juitice and right, it was not ſufficient to ſay, that 
ſuch a ſtep was neceſſary; it was incumbent on the 
party to point out and prove the neceſſity, and the con- 
ſequences likely to attend a too rigid obſervance of 
ſtrict juſtice and propriety. A compariſon might then 
be formed between. the object to be gained, and the 
ſacrifice to be made, and a judgment cf cenſure or up 
probation founded on the relult of ſuch compariſon. 
But in the preſent inſtance, no ſtate neceſſity whatſoever 
was attempted to be ſhown, and therefore there was 10 


ground whatſoever for thoſe who ſaw a criminal ten- 


dency in the tranſaction to refuſe their conſent to the 

motion. 8 
Beiides this topic of the neceſſities of his ſituation, 
the noble lord had reſorted to another in favour of Mr. 
Hafings, namely, his general merits in the courle of 
his tervice. There had been a period, he conſeſſed, in 
which ſuch an argument might have been urged with 
ſome force, but that period was now paſt, The com- 
mittee was then called vpon to determine, not upon a 
g:ncral view of facts, the general merits or demerits of 
| tile 
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the perſon accuſed, but, upon a particular inveſtigation 


of a particular tranſaction, the criminality or innocence 

of that ſingle tranſaction. | : 
With reſpect to the particular charge then under diſ- 

He 


DO 

cuſſion, it was not neceſſary for him to ſay much. 

pegged leave to refer the committee to that part of Mr. 
Haſtings's correſpondence, where, in ſpeaking of the 
recai of Mr. Shee from Farruckabad, Mr. Haſtings 
a:knowledged, „that hy ſo doing he mult give up na- 
bob Muzutfer Jung to the oppreſſion of the vizir, fo 
that he could not juſtify himſelf for ſuch a ſtep by any 
plen of wanting ſufficient warning of the conſequence, 
having evidently foreſecn it; nor had there been any 
grounds of neceſſity alleged to palliate the meaſure. 
But beſides thus letting looſe the vizir on the nabob of 
Farruckabad, the conſequence of which-he knew would 
be the ruin and oppreſſion of that unfortunate prince, 
and that this was done without any neceſſity, what 
could excuſe his accepting of a preſent of ſuch magni- 
tude as that, which he had received trom the nabob of 
Oude? Could fuch a tranſaction be excuſed by any 
degree of neceſſity? Was there a fleet in want of her 
neceſſary ſupplies ? was there any army waiting for ſub- 
ſiit-nce ? or did any one branch whatſoever of the pub- 
lic ſervice render fo extraordinary a reſource requiſite ? 
No; it was juſtined by no neceſſity : It could therefore 
be accounted far by nothing but corruption. But he 
hai chiefly riſen, he ſaid, to interpoſe as ſpeedily as 
pollivle between the high authority of the noble lord 
and the feelings of the houle, left they might be led. by 
his arguments to confound the two cales ;---that of a 
man ſtruggling againſt a violent neceſſity, and ar length 


oblige. to give way to the exigency of the public ſer- 


vice, and to deviate into a neceſſary injuſtice ; and that 
of a perſon wantonly committing ats of tyranny and 


oppreſſion, for which not even a pretence of public ſer- 
vice had been alleged. 


The committee divided upon this queſtion ; ayes 112, 
nocs 50s 


On 
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On the 7th of March, Mr. Burke roſe to beg the 
attention of the houſe to the many difficulties, with which 
the gentlemen, who had to furniſh the houſe with the 


evidence neceſſary for ſubſtantiating the charges againſt 


Mr. Haſtings, had to labour. It was well known, that 
the ſervants of the company were under an obligation to 
ſend over copies of their proceedings, minutes, and cor- 
reſpondence, to the court of directors at home. This 
was undoubtedly a neceſſary and wiſe prec aution; but 
in the caſe of Mr. Haſtings, the moſt glaring inſtances 


of diſobedience of this rule had occurred. Whenever 


the late governor general thought proper, he mutilated, 
garbled, or ſuppreſſed, his correſpondence; and one of 
the great difficulties of carrying on the proſecution 
againſt that gentleman aroſe from this circumſtance—a 
cireumſtance involving in itſelf a charge of very confi- 


derable weight and importance. Another diſficulty ori- 


ginated from their ignorance of the titles of the papers 
they wiſhed to call for. Mr. Burke, inftancing the late 
charge, ſaid, that he had called for the Farruckabad pa- 
pers, and he thought that all of them had been pre- 
ſented; but a very reſpectable member of that houſe 
had afterwards called for others under another name, 
and had by thoſe means furniſhed the houſe with the 
Perſian correſpondence, which proved to be very ma- 
terial. He next obſerved, that the attorney of Mr. 
Haſtings was the attorney of the Eaſt-India company, 
in defence of whoſe rights, and for the puniſnment of 
whoſe ſervants, that houſe was now carrying on a pro- 
ſecution! He begged leave to point out the manifeſt 
advantage which this circumſtance gave Mr. Haſtings 
over the houſe, for while they were groping in the dark, 
and gueſſing at what papers they ought to call for, Mr. 
Haſtings's attorney, who had daily acceſs to all the 
company's papers, might lay his hand on any of them, 
and come :o' the bar of the houſe of lords, and there 
produce ſome paper or other, to' overturn the whole of 
the evidence which they had been able to come at, and 
aſſiſt Mr. Haſtings to laugh at the proſecution, It ap- 
V ß peared, 
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peared, that a correſpondence was kept back which 
would ſhow the remonſtrances of the nabob of Oude 
againſt. many of thoſe meaſures which were alleged to 
be taken at his expreſs ſuggeſtion 3 and what was more, 


there was allo a ſuppreſſion of the whole of the Perſian 
correſpondence, which, with reſpe& to this point, was 
undoubtedly very material, As a proof of the very 
incorrect and ſuſpicious manner in which theſe papers 


> were dilpoſed of, Mr. Burke inſtanced the circumſtance 
of many of them being ia the poſſeſſion of the chief 
= juſtice, fir Elijah Impey, inſtead of Mr. Middleton, the 
reſident, to whole department they moſt 3 be- 


longed, The houſe then would perceive the many in- 
conveniences, under which the gentlemen laboured, who 


= were engaged in the proſecution. Mr. Burke ſubmitted 


thele matters to the conſideration of the houſe, and con- 


cCluded with moving for a great variety of papers, which 
= were granted, | 


On the 15th of March, the charge relative to contracts 


© and ſalaries was opened by Sir James Erſkine. Mr. 
Pitt immediately followed, declaring that he roſe ſo early 
in the debate for the purpoſe of bringing the queſtion 


within a narrower compats, and of conſequently ſhorten- 
ing the debate. The charge, he ſaid, might be divided 
into three diſtin& parts; the firſt relating to the extra- 
vagant terms of the contracts, and the violation of the 
company's orders in makinz them; the ſecond, to the 


- increaſe ſalary to Sir Eyre Coote ; and the third, to the 


unwarrantable excels of the civil expenditure during his 
adminiſtration. 


With regard to the contracts, he thought ſome of 


them too inſignificant to be intitled to any diſcuſſion 
Whatever in parliament, with a view to impeachment ; 


and ochiers were le circumitanced in point of time, as to 
. be extremely unfit to be made a ground of criminal 
charge againſt Mr. Haſtings. Out of theſe therefore he 
toad only except two, the contract for builocks in the 
Fear 1779, and the opium contract in 1781; in both 
Xx & which there appeared evident circumſtances of cri» 
minaluiy, and ſtrong ground for ſuſpicion of corruption. 


The 
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The ſecond article appeared to him of more promi- 


nent magnitude than any other part of the charge, viz. 
the increaſed ſalary given to Sir Eyre Coote, in avowed 
and unqualified difobedience of the company's orders, 
and the impoſing the payment of that additional ſalary 
on a prince cloſely connected with the company, ald 
who already paid to the Bengal government a fixed and 
ſtipulated tribute, which, he ſaid, was a groſs and 


manifeſt violation of the faith of the company, and a 


perverſion of the power entruſted to him by his office. 
His continuing this ſalary in an underhand and covert 
manner, ofter a particular prohibition from the direc- 
tors, was a ſhameful and diſgraceful evaſion of his 
duty, and one which highly merited the cenſure of par- 
liament ; and that part of the charge ſhould conſequently 
have his moſt hearty concurrence, 

As to the third branch of the charge, that relating to 
a corrupt profuſion in the civil expenditure, it was a 
ſubject, which he ſhould by no means conſent to make 
any part of a criminal charge, becauſe it did not ap- 
pear ſubſtantiated upon grounds ſufficiently ſtrong to 
warrant the houſe to include it in a matter of impeach- 
ment. 

This led him to ſuggeſt a few conſiderations to thoſe 
gentlemen who had taken the lead in the proſecution. 
After what had already paſſed, he believed there was 
no one who had any regard to the dignity of parliament, 
or to the ends of public and ſubſtantial juſtice, that could 
have any wiſh but to forward it as much as poſſible, and 
to bring it before the other houſe, in the moſt unqueſtion- 
able ſhape. But he conceived that it was by no means 
the beſt way to the end they had in view to clog it with 
uſeleſs, unneceſſary, and impracticable matter. To 
ſtrip it of all ſuch was the vil adviſeable thing for the 


houſe to endeavour ; and he wiſhed the right honourable 
gentleman who had taken ſo active a part in the buſineſs, 
would, on ſome early day, aſcertain and determine on 
ſuch charges as he intended to bring forward ; as there 
were many of thoſe already before the houſe, that he was 
ctrtain could never be made out in proof, or if they could, 


Were 
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I. 1 were not of ſufficient criminality to excuſe and warrant 
„, the preſent mode of proceeding. For the ſeveral reaſons 
Iz n CITY i 

ed therefore which he had given in the courſe of his ſpeech, 
s. be ſaid, he ſhould propoſe an amendment to the preſent 
jy motion, which, if it ſhould be adopted by the houſe, - 


would leave him at liberty to vote for the general queſ- 
1 Et tion. His amendment was, to add the following words 
nd to the motion: * In reſpect to the contract for bullocks 
la in the year 1779 3 that for opium m the year 1781; and 
ce, do the increaſed ſalary of Sir Eyre Coote. | 
rr { Mr. Burke roſe, and declared, that he conſidered the 
de. propoſition made by the right honourable gentleman, as a 
his _ Propoſition founded in amity and friendſhip ; that for his 
nay part he ſhould be — happy to be able to ſtate 
ip what other of the charges he ſhould think it neceſſary to 
90 into, as containing criminal facts too ſerious and im- 
to Portant to be diſpenſed with, or paſſed over; that in 
4 truth he thought every one of the charges did contain 
Ms matter of that deſcription, and the great difficulty was, 
ap- to determine what could be beſt ſpared. He reſembled, 
o in his preſent ſituation, a ſhipmaſter, who, in order to 
<- © Ighten his veſſel, was under the neceſſity of throwing ſome 


of the cargo overboard. But what articles he was to 
hoſe Commit to the waves, he was perfectly at a loſs to deter- 
mine. Nay, he was afraid to enter on this office, leſt 


. gentlemen ſhould afterwards tell him You, indeed, at 
win - firſt furniſhed yourſelf with an excellent cargo; many of 
q | 


md Pour articles were of the very beſt quality; but whillt 
you have retained trifles, you have conſigned thoſe, which 
were of the greateſt value, to the waves. 
Nr. Burke then adverted to the amendment moved b 
© Mr, Pitt, which, he ſaid, he conceived himſelf indiſpen- 
ſably bound to endeavour tore-amend, by inſerting ſeveral 
other material parts of the charge. The committee di- 
= vided, firſt upon Mr. Burke's amendment, which was 
carried by a majority of nine; and then upon the main 
2X queſtion, which was cartied by a majority of 34. 
On the 22d of March, after a warm altercation be- 
& tween Mr. Francis and Mr. Pitt, relative to the pro- 
auction of ſome improper and irrelative evidence before 
A | the 
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the committee by the former, Mr. Wyndham opened 
the ſixth charge reſpecting Fyzoola Khan, the Rajah of 
Rampore. Major Scott followed Mr. Wyndham; after 
which Mr. Dundas roſe, and ſtated the principal point, 
in which he thought the conduct of Mr. Haſtings cri- 
minal, viz. the violation ci the guarantee of the com- 
pany to the treaty of 1774. To that treaty he con- 
ccived Fyzoola Khan had every right to confider the 
company as a guarantee, in conſequence of colonel 
Champion's ſigning his name as an atteſtation of it, and 
of the ſubſequent public authoriſed atteſtation of it at 
Rampore. By the treaty of Chunar, in 1787, that 
guarantee was violated, and the Britiſh name brought 
into diſgrace, as by an article of that treaty Fyzdola 
Khan was declared to have forfeited the protection of 
the Britiſh government, and permiſſion was granted to 
the nabob vizir to reſume his lands. That that per- 
miſſion was never intended to be ſuff:red by Mr. Haft- 
ings to be carried into execution, Mr. Dundas de- 
clared he verily believed ; and in that circumſtance con- 
liſted, in his mind, a great part of Mr. Haſtings's crimi- 
nality; as he thereby made nie of the credit of the 
Britiſh name to delude the nabob vizir, and at the 
ſame time to hold out to Fyzoola Khan an idea that the 
Britiſh government, which was the guarantee to him 
for the quiet poſſeſſion of Rampore, Shawabad, and 
ſome other diſtridts, had ſtipulated by treaty to aſſiſt the 
rabob vizir in diſpoſſeſſing him of thole territories. 
He commented on the extreme criminality of this ccn- 
duct; but as it certainly differed materially from the 
conſtruction that might be put on the charge, vg. that 
it had been the intention of Mr. Haltings really to aſſiſt 
in dipoſſeſſing Fyzoola Khan of his territories, he could 
not agree to the motion, unleſs it was modified and tem- 
pered, ſo as to reſtrict it to the poin's in which the mat- 
ter of impeachment, in his opinion, really conſiſted. 
The better to convey his meaning to the committee, 
Mr. Dundas ſaid, he wouid produce the amendment he 
had detigned to offer to the motion: It was, in ſub— 
fiance, io ſtate, that in the charge there was 8 
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F of impeachment, as far as related to that part of the 
| treaty of Chunar which went to a breach of the guaran- 
tee of the treaty of Rampore. 


Mr. Dundas ſaid, he did 
not mean to preſs his amendment, it it ſhould appear 
to be diſagreeable to gentlemen on the other ſide. He 
was aware he ſhould have another opportunity of ſtating 
it, and enforcing its reception, when the queſtion of im- 
peachment came to be agitated. | 

Mr. Burke obſerved, in reply to Mr. Dundas, that 


- 


he believed, upon a more attentive conſideration of the 


charge, the learned member would find, that in the 
charge preferred by him there was not a ſyllable amount. 
ing to an inſinuation, much Jeſs a direct charge, that 
it had been Mr, Haſting's real intention to aſſiit in diſ- 
poſſeſling Fyzoola Than of his jaghire; and the reaſon 
was, becauſe he had neither direct legal, nor ſufficiently 
ſtrong preſumptive evidence to ſupport ſuch an inſinua- 
tion. The great charge againſt Mr. Haſtings in this 
caſe was, that he had kept Fyzoola Than in a fever for 
ten years together, in which that father of agriculture 
(for ſo Mr. Haſtings calls him) was put into a pages 
tual ſeries of hot and cold fits, not knowing whether 
he was to look up to the Britiſh government in India 
as his protectors or oppreſſors. The committee divided; 
for the queſtion 96, againſt it 37. * 

Upon the 7th of April, previous to the bringing up 
of the report, Mr. Sheridan opened the ſeventh charge, 
relative to the corrupt receiving of bribes and preſents. 
Major Scott in his defence having, amongſt other ar- 
guments, urged the favourable reception, which Mr. 
Haitings, after the ſuppoſed commiſſion of all theſe 
crimes, had met with on his return home, both from his 
maſters, the directors of the company, and ſeveral mem- 
bers of adminiſtration, lord Mulgrave roſe to reprobate 
what he termed, this ſhabby ſpecies of defence. There 
were, he ſaid, many parts of Mr. Haſtings's conduct of 


1 which he highly approved, and which he always had 


and ever ſhould applaud; but it was not enough to 
ſay, in anſwer to charges the moſt ſerious and im- 
portant in every point of view, that fincs Mr. Hal- 
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tings's return the directors had commended his conduct; 
that they had entertamcd him at a dinner, and that 
ſome memuyers of the In jan government had dined in 
the lame room. Lord Mutgrave then obierved, that he 
could with greater confidence ſpeak his ſentiments on 
the ſubject of ine preſent charge than, on any which 
had preceded it. On the charge of contracts, as on 


ſome others, it was diſhcult to draw the line between 


what might be decmed tolerated patronage, and a cor- 
rupt exe! cile of power: But in the charge under conſide- 
ration there was n difficulty; the faéts which it con- 
tained were not involved in doubt, nor perplexed with 


being tubject to a variety of interpretations, He then 


proceeded to ſhow that Mr. Haſtings was fuliy and 
perfectly acquainted with the meaning and extent of 
the -& tor preventing the receipt of preſents, which he 
had o daringiy violated. | ; 

Mr. W. Grenville declared his concurrence with the 
honourable member who opened the charge in almoſt 
every point that he had urged. He added, if in this 
illegal pioceeding Mr. Ratiings had exerciſed peculation 
and extoriion to iupply the exigencies of the public ſer- 
vice, this, though not a juitification of his conduct, 
would be at leaſt a diminution of his offence. But no 
ſuch paliiation as this appeared in any of the tranfac- 
tions; and though it was not abſolutely proved, that 
Mr. Haſtings had not employed this money tor the 
public ſervice, yet there was very ſtrong ground for ſuch 
ſuſpicion, from his avoiding to give any explanation of 
many parts of his conduct, though ordered to do ſo 
by the court of directors. Upon a dieiſion, there ap- 
peared, for the queition 165, againſt it 54. 

The houle being relwumed, the report from the com- 
mittee was brought up by their chairman, Mr, St. 
John; and upon the queſtion “ That it be now read 
a hrſt time, the chancellor of the exchequer objcrved, 
thai in a bufincis of ſich conlequence as that in which 
they were engaged, he felt every iucceiiive ſtage become 
more and more important, and couid not therefore re- 
preſs his anxiety to preſerve that degree of formality and 
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T regularity in the proceeding, wh ch ſhould leave him and 
other members at full liberty to deliver their votes, 
without heſitation, fingly and excluſively, on the merits 
of the grant deciſive queſtion of impeachment, and tree 
from any cbjections that might be mide to the form in 


which that queition ſhould come forward. He therefore 
wiſhed to know how the rigat hunourable gentleman 


intended to proceed. For his part, hav ng in ſome of 
the articles gone only a certain teagtn in his aſſent, and 
by no means admitted a degies of guilt equal te that 


imputed in the charges, be cuu'd not think himſelf 


*Z juirhed in joinng in a general vote of impeachment, 


wich might ſcem to countenance the whole of ech ſe- 
veral charge, ---rof- paris which be thought re-Ily cri- 
minal, as well 3»: thoſe which were of an exculpatory 
nure. The method, which it was moſt advileab'e, 
in his opinion, to puriu-, was to refer the charges to a 
committee, in order to ſelect out of them the crimmal 
matter, and frame it nto articles of imprachment; and 
then, on 'thole articles, when ported to the hodſe, ta 
move the quettion of impeachment. I, on che contrarys 
the mode adopted was, to move the un peachment imme 
diateiy; che di ule find himſelf under a neceffity of movs 
ing, un the report from the committee which nad already 
fat en the charges, e eral amendments, coniining/the 
effects of cach charge t that degree of real guild, which 
he thovgiut appeared in it. | [ SY 
Mr. Fox declared his opinion to be, that the report 
fiould be Grit taken into co: ſiſer ation, and, if ag Het to 
by tne huufe, that the queſtion of rnapeachment should 
immec;a:ciy follow. Th.s, he ſaid, was moſt agreeable 
to che ancient conſtitutional mode, and belt adapted ta 
carry the views of every part of the houie into exccu- 
tion. Thoſe genil-men, who meant to urge the argu- 
ment of a jet off, would have a full opportunity af putting 
ther lavourite mode of defence to the teſt upon the genes 
ral quemion; and thule who had objections to the extent 
Oi {ne report, might prop je their amendments when the 
Ipeciiic articles came frail to be aged to: whereas, if 
the houtz appointed a committee to draw the articles of 
D 2 impeachment 
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impeachment before they had reſolved to impeach, it 
would lay that committee under great difficuiries, and 
abridge their diicretion, by obliging them to look at the 
various ſentiments and criticiſms of different parties in 
the formation of the articles; and perhaps their taſk 
might at Jaſt prove fruitleſs. For the proſecution itſelf 
might be loſt in the differences that might ariſe upon the 
particular form and ſhape of the articles, or from what 
was ſtill more to be dreaded and guarded againſt in a 
proceeding of that kind, the influence of improper inter- 
ference, to which that mode was particularly obnoxious, 
He ſaid, he did not fee why the amendments which had 
been hinted at, need at all prevent their firſt coming to 
a general queſtion, Excepting only in one charge, that 
of contracts, had the right honourable gentleman made 
any diſtinction ſo ſtrong as to preclude him from voting 


generally with the reſolution moved upon each of the 


charges? If therefore he had not objected, notwithſtand- 
ing the various diſtinctions which he had taken upon 
ſeveral matters in thoſe charges, to vote that they con- 
tained grounds of impeachment, why could he not con- 
ſent to impeach, and, in framing the ſpecific articles, 
take the ſenſe of the committee upon each of his wiſhed- 
for amendments ? | 


Mr. Pitt anſwered, that he ſtill continued of opinion, 


that the mode propoſed by him was the moſt eligible. 
The peculiarity of the preſent caſe aroſe from this one 
Eircumſtance, that the friends of the perſon accuſed 
wiſhed, upon the. general queſtion of impeachment, to 
ſet off his ſervices againſt his crimes. But how was it 
poſſible to form a compariſon between the offences and 
merits of Mr. Haſtings, except by firſt aſcertaining the ex- 
tent of each? The extent of his tranſgreſſions then could 
only be ſet forth · in the final articles of impeachment : For 
It was the opinion of many members, that the whole of the 
matter contained in the preſent articles of charge, even 
on thoſe which the committee had voted, was not cri— 
minal nor ſufficiently ſubſtantiated ; and that a great part 
vf them conſiſted of fats incapable of proof, or which, 
if proved, could not be imputed to Mr. Haſtings as delin- 
quences. 
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I GEORGE III. 29 
7 quencies. What then was the houſe to do in order to- 
bring the queſtion of compariſon between his crimes and 


2 tis deterts fairly beioce them, except to ſeparate and 


XZ znalyſe the charges, fo, as to diſtinguiſh the real guilt 
from that which was u founded, and then, having a 
clear view of a certain degree oi aſcertained guilt, deter- 


mine how far tat guilt would weigh agaiutt whatever 
degree of merit might be alleged und proved in his 


favour? 


1 Tus, 48 far as re ſpected the peculiarity of the caſe, 


from the intention of arguing by way of ſet-off in fa- 


vour of Mr. Haſtings, there was the ſtrongeſt reaſons 
for adopting the method he propoſed. But the right 
2 honourable gentleman dreadsd thr eſtahlihment of a 
precedent, which night be attended with bad conlequences 
im futufe. But how could any danger atiſe trom the: 
: preſent inſtance? In proceedings of this nature the houſe 
* ought to govern iielt by the ciicumitances of ihe parti- 
cular caſe; and ſome exilt-d, which certainly might 
require the moſt deciſive delpatch, and in which t would 
prove dangerous to delay the great and binding reſolution 
tor the impeachment 2 ſingle moment. If, for example, 
a minitter had been guity of any act directly repugnant. 
to the conſtituton, to the rights of parhla ent, or to 
the interfeits of the ſtate, in ſuch a caſe 1: would be 
highly expedient to come to an immediate vote of im- 
peachment, before they allowed time for drawing up the 
articles; even though by fo deing they ſhouid fact fice 
the proper and regular forms ot proceeding, and perhaps 
5 lole jomething by that ſacriſicc. It would generally 
happen that in every ſuch inttance, where the party 
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2 accuted was poſſ-fled of a power and influence to great 
gas to reruter any delay in proceeding dangerous, that 
the oftenc.s of which he was guilty mutt be in themſelves 
ot ſo great, 10 public, and of ſo very palpab'e a nature, 
that no doubt could prlibiy ar iſt as to his criminality 3 
and there cou theretore he no juſtice in that ſummary 
3 and decihve mode of proceeding. But the ſame courſe 
2 ought by no means to be followed in cafes ſo widely dit- 
1 ferent as the preſent, when the accuſation conſilted of ſo 
Y — very 
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very diffuſe and complex a maſs, of many charges, which 
had not been ſubſtantiated, and of many facts, which 
could not in any degree be conſidered as criminal, though 
he was ready to declare that it alſo contained much of 
proved and moſt heavy delinquency. In ſuch a caſe, 
there could be no danger in following the fair and obvious 
method of firſt ſele&ting and aſcertaining the guilt, and 
then proceeding to the impeachment. 

Mr. Burke roſe to expreſs his willingneſs to accede to 
this propoſition : for although, he ſaid, if he gave any 
preference, it muſt be to the conſtitutional mode recom- 
mended by his right honourable friend, yet he conceived 
that the difference between the two, each being ſnpported 
by precedents, was not of ſo eſſential a nature, as to 
make it neceſſary, by an obſtinate adherence to either, 
to break in upon that unanimity, which had, ſo much 


to their credit, and to the credit of the cauſe they were 


engaged in, hitherto diſtinguiſhed their proceedings. 

The reſolutions were atterwards read and agreed to; 
and Mr. Burke moved, that they ſhould be referred to a 
committee to prepare articles of impeachment upon the 
fame, and that the committee contift of the following 
perſons; Edmund Burke, eſq. right hon, Charles 
James Fox, Richard Brinſſey Sheridan, eſq. fir James 
Erſkine, right hon. Thomas Pelham, right hon. 


William Wyndham, hon. St. Andrew St. John, John 


Anſtruther, eſq. William Adam, elq M. A. Taylor, 
eſq. Welbore Ellis, eſq. right hon. Frederick Mon— 
tagu, fi Grey Cooper, Philip Francis, eſq. fir Gil— 
bert Elliot, Dudley Long, eſq. Lord Maitland, hon, 
G. A. North, general Burgoyne, Mr. Grey. 

A diviſion took place upon the nomination of Mr. 
See againſt whom it was objected, that in India 

e had been perſonally ai variance with Mr, Haſtings; 
and he was rejected by a majority ef 96 to 44. It 
was afterwards moved in the uſial forms, that the 
committee might be inveſted with the cuſtomary powers 
of calling tor papers and witn-fles, fitting where they 


pleaſed, &c. &c.; and it was agreed, that it muſt ne- 


geſſarily be a ſecret committee. 
| & On 
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GEORGE III. 37 
On the 19th day of April, Mr. Francis opened the 


charge relative to the revenues of Bengal,—He took 
this occaſion of vindicating bis character againſt cer- 
tain malicious infinuations which had been induſtri- 
2 ouſly circulated both within and without the houſe, 
and to the effects of which he attributed the rejection 
of his name in the appointment of the committee the 
day before. It had been inſinuated, he ſaid, that through 
the whole of his conduct in the proſecution of Mr, 
2 Haſtings, he had been actuated by private perſonal mo- 


tives of hoſtility and hatred. In juſtification of himſelf, 


therefore, he ſhould beg leave to ſtate to the commit- 
tee the origin and grounds of that hoſtility.— After 
2 ſtating the circumſtances which recommended him to the 
appointment of one of the council with general Cla- 
vering and Mr. Monſon, in the year 1773, he ſolemnly 
proteſted that they did not go out, as was generally 
2 imagined, with ſentiments hoſtile to Mr. Haſtings ; but 


on the contrary that they all entertained the higheſt opi- 


nion of that gentleman's public character; inſomuch 
that general Clavering, previous to their ſailing, ob- 
tained a private audience of his majeſty, for the purpoſe 
of humbly ſoliciting him to ſend out ſome mark of ho- 
nour to Mr. Haſtings, in order to induce him to 
continue in the government. With this high opi- 


nion of Mr. Haftings, they landed at Calcutta; but ſoon 
found their error: It was upon public grounds, as all 


who were acquainted with the tranſactions of India, well 


knew, that their oppoſition to Mr. Haſtings commenced, 
and it was upon thoſe grounds that his had continued to 
the preſent moment. Another circumſtance of a more 
2 delicate nature had indeed occurred, which it was ne- 
2 cefſary to explain to the committee. He had, it was 


4 true, fought a due] with that gentleman at Caicutta; but 
here too there was no private cauſe of quarrel—their dif- 
2 ference had been a public difference. Mr. Haſtings had 


entered a minute upon the records of the council, ſo in- 
2 jurious to his character in his public capacity, that it 


4 lett him no other alterative than that which he embraced ; 
3 they met, and he was ſhot through the body : He did not 
73 amagine that he ſhould ſurvive; he gave Mr. Haſtings 
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his hand, and declared he forz2ve him But what was 
it he forg:ve him? Way, the in.ult he had offered bim, 
and the being ihe caule, as he then imagined, of his 
death, He did not renounce the opinions he held of 
his public conduct; he did not promiſe to abandon thoſe 
opinions in caſe he jurvived; he dii not engage to deſiſt 
from proiccuting an inquiry into his conduct, if ne l:ved 
to come to England, Which he had always declared to 
Mr. Haitings himſelf ne would endeavour to cauſe to be 
inſticuted. e | 
Mr. Francis was anſwered by Major Scott. After 
which, Mr. Pitt roſe and faid, that the ohſcrvadlons he 
had to make upon the preſent charge lay within fo inmit- 
ed a compaſs, as not to require h:m io take up much of 
the time of the committee; and in fact, he thould only 
call their attenteon to one particular point, upon which 
aione he thought they, could with any degree of propriety 
concur with the honourable geritleman m the motion 
which he had made; nor did he think, tnat even on that 
po ot the houſe would act conſiſtently in voting the pre- 
ſent charge, becauic it was included in another charge 
to which the houſe bad already aſſented.— This cir- 
cumſtance was the fact of Mr. Haſtings having re- 
ceived preſents from Eeileram and Cullian ding, on 
the iettlement made with the zemindars, farmers, and 
collectors, in 1781. The houſe therefore having voced 
a ſpecific article on that head, he mould by no means 
vote another merely on the ſame ground; and he was 
perfectly ſatisfied that there was no other toundation for 
a criminal charge 2gainit Mr. Haſtings in the article 
which rhe honuurable gentlefain had opened, except 
that which he had now {tated-—the accepting of pie— 
ſents. Sill, if it could be made appear, that the 
charge, as it ſtood, would tend to throw any freſh or 
neceſſary light upon the receipt of the preſents, would 
eftablith it more tirongly in point of fact, or clucidate 
and prove the guilt of the traniaction more forcibly; he 
ſhould then be ready and willing to give the motion his 
hearty ſappor:. As to the other matters contained in 
the charge, and ſtated by the hionourabie gentleman, he 


either looked upon them as not criminal, or, if criminal, 


As 
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sas not ſufficiently proved, or capable of being ſubſtan- 
tiated at the bar of the other houſe. | 
In the courſe of this debate, Mr. Barwell, the mem- 
ber for St. Ives, who had been an aſſociate with Mr, 
Haſtings in the government of Bengal, oblerved, that a 
right honourable gentleman having frequently introduced 
his name with ſome inſinuation of blame, he could not 
avoid expreſſing an earneſt deſire, that if there was any 
e charge of delinquency againſt him, it might be brought 
forward, and he was ready to meet it in that houſe, or 
r _F elſewhere, Mr. Burke, who was the perſon alluded to, 
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e replied, that he did not mean to bring forward a charge 
againſt the honourable member, as his hands were ſuffi - 
f ciently full already; but if he was really anxious to be 


y XX accuſed, he would, when at leiſure, apply himſelf to the 
h © ſubject ; for if he were compelled to {peak the truth, he 
y muſt ſay, that he did not think the whole of the gentle- 


n man's conduct unexceptionable whilſt he was in India, 
at At length the queſtion was put, and the committee di- 
vided; ayes 71, noes 55. 

ze On the 25th of April, Mr. Burke brought up from the 


r {ſecret committee the articles of impeachment, which be- 
e- Jing read a firſt time, were ordered to be printed, and to 
on be taken into conſideration on the gth of May. Upon 
nd that day, on a motion that they ſhould be read a ſecond 
ed time, lord Hood roſe to give his determined negative, 
ns and went over the arguments he had urged upon a 
as former occaſion, He was followed by Mr. Alderman 
for Wilkes and Mr. Smith, who were of opinion that many 
cle facts, upon which the charges were founded, were un- 
„t upported by evidence, others juſtifiable by (tate neceſſity, 
e- others again actually juſtified by the approbation of his 
the ßmaſters and of the public, others defenſible from the dif- 
or ference of manners and government in that country, and 
uid others highly meritorious. The former inſiſted ſtrongly 
late pn the ſilence of the natives of India upon the ſubject of 
he the dreadtul oppreflions ſaid to have been practiſed 
his amongſt them; and attributed the greatett part of what 
| in Appeared criminal in the conduct of Mr. Haſtings, to 
he the craving and avaricious policy of this country, whoſe 
A demands 


either looked upon them as not criminal, or, if criminal, 
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his hand, and decizred he forgave im But what was 
it he forg:ve him? Was, the in.ult he nad offered him, 
and the being ihe caule, as he then imagined, of his 
death. He did not renvurce the opinions he held of 
his public conduct; he did not promiſe to abandon thoſe 
opinions in caſe he jurvived; he dil not engage to deliit 
from prolecuting an inquiry into his conduct, if ne bived 
to come to England, which he had always declared to 
Mr. Haitings himſelt he would endeavour to cauſe to be 
inſtituted. 

Mr. Francis was anſwered by Major Scott. After 
which, Mr. Pitt roſe and faid, that the ob{ecrvatons he 
had to make upon the preſent charge lay within ſo limit- 
ed a compats; as not to require him to take up much of 
the time of the committee; and in tact, he thould only 
call their attention to one particular point, upon which 
aione he thought they, could with any degree of propriety 
concur with the honourable geiitleman m the motion 
which he had made; nor did he think, tnat even on that 
po at the houſe would act conſiſtently in voting the pre- 
ſent charge, becauie it was included in another charge 
to which the bouſe bad already aſſented.— This cir- 
cumſtance was the fact of Mr. Haitings having re- 
ceived preſents from Ecileram aud Cullian ding, on 
the iettlement made with the zemindars, farmers, and 
collectors, in 1781. The toute therefore having voced 
a ſpecific article on that head, he ſhould by no means 
vote another merely on the {ame gioundz and he was 
perfect ly fatisfied that there was no other toundation for 
a criminal charge 2gainit Mr. Haſtings in the article 
which the honuurable gentleman had opened, except 
that which he had now ftated—the accepting of pie— 
ſents. Sill, if it could be made appear, that the 
charge, as it ſtood, would tend to throw any freſh or 
neceſſary light upon the receipt of the preſents, would 
eſtabliſh it more tirongly in point of fact, or elucidate 
and prove the guilt of ihe traniaction more torcioly 5 he 
ſhould then be ready and willing to give the motion his 
hearty ſapport. As to the other matters contained in 
the charge, and ſtated by the hjionourable gentleman, he 
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as not ſufficiently proved, or capable of being ſubſtan- 
tiated at the bar of the other houſe. 

In the courſe of this debate, Mr. Barwell, the mem- 
ber for St. Ives, who had been an aſſociate with Mr, 


Z Haſtings in the government of Bengal, obſerved, that a 
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right honourable gentleman having frequently introduced 
his name with ſome inſinuation of blame, he could not 
avoid expreſſing an earneſt deſire, that if there was any 
charge of delinquency againſt him, 1t might be brought 
forward, and he was ready to meet it in that houſe, or 
elſew dere. Mr. Burke, who was the perſon alluded to, 
replied, that he did not mean to bring forward a charge 
againſt the honourable member, as his hands were ſuffi 
ciently full already; but if he was really anxious to be 
2 accuſed, he would, when at leiſure, apply himſelf to the 
2 ſubject ; for if he were compelled to ſpeak the truth, he 
muſt ſay, that he did not think the whole of the gentle- 
man's conduct unexceptionable whilſt he was in India. 
At length the queſtion was put, and the committee di- 
2 vided; ayes 71, noes 55. 

On the 25th of April, Mr. Burke brought up from the 
2 ſecret committee the articles of impeachment, which be- 
ing read a firſt time, were ordered to be printed, and to 
be taken into conſideration on the gth of May. Upon 
that day, on a motion that they ſhould be read a ſecond 
time, lord Hood roſe to give his determined negative, 
and went over the arguments he had urged upon a 
former occafion, He was followed by Mr. Alderman 
Wilkes and Mr. Smith, who were of opinion that many 
facts, upon which the charges were founded, were un- 
lupported by evidence, others juſtifiable by ſtate neceſſity, 
others again actually juſtified by the approbation of his 
maſters aud of the public, others defenſible from the dif- 
ference of manners and government in that country, and 
others highly meritorious. The former inſiſted ſtrongly 
on the ſilence of the natives of India upon the ſubject of 
the dreadful oppreſſions ſaid to have been practiſed 
amongſt them; and attributed the greateſt part of what 
appeared criminal in the conduct of Mr. Haſtings, to 
the craving and avaricious policy of this country, whoſe 
5 demands 
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demands had in ſome inſtances driven Mr. Haſtings to 
the uſe of means not ſtrictly juſtißable. The amount 
of the charges, he zu, ſuppoling the tracts true, was this, 
that Mr. Haſtings, ny oppreſſion, by injuſtice and corrup- 
tion, has obtained for ine oy nine millions und 
a half ſterling. He thought that ali the acts comp.ained 
of were wile, politic, ani juit. But were he of a con- 
trary apm on, he con'd not, as an honeit man, lay his 
hand vpon his heart, and vote for the impeachment of 
Mr. Heitivgs, white 12 bately and infamouſly beretited 
by his mildeeds; and how gentlemen, who condemn 
theic act , ſuffer a day to pats without moving retiibution 
to the ſufferers, was to lim incomprebentb'e, 

e lord advocate for Scotland (Mr, Hay C:mpbel) 
ſai bat contidering the houſe as ſitting in the capacity 
of a' —. jury, and con „eqvently tnat they ought to be 
thoroughly perſun aned of the truth cf che indlétme nt, {6 
far as the evidence went, and not to reſt ſatisfied mere- 
ly with remote probabilities he cold not conſcientiouſly 
give Eis vote for the 17peachment. He then tock a view 
of the different articles of charge, and e out the 

rts in Which he conceived the evidence to be eft-yrially 
detective. He conſidered the neceſlities of the company, 
and the dangerous criſis of their affairs, as grotmas of 
juitification for the trong meatures' purlus <q by Mr. 
Haltinge, in oder to extricate chem The company 
baviug : aftually reaped he benefit of them, nd ſo tar 
approved of them, as never to have ſignified een, in- 
tention of reſtitution, he covld not conceive with what 
propriety Mr. Haitings couid be impeached for them. 
He turther oblerved, that Mr. Haſtings had been moft 
un ul iy blamed tor various acts of adininiltration, in 
which he had only concur/ ed witi others ; that ine order 
of dates, as well as the ſtate of the connel at different 
Prriods, evght to hai been more dittintty attended to 


in the charges. Mir. Hatings had <nioycd the caſting 


vote in the Counci only fer a very ort time, ande even 
then Mr. Barwell was ena reſponbhle with him. 
Atterwards Mr. Whcler, hr John Min e pherſon, br Eyre 
Coote, and Mr. Stables, came gia al inte the counce'l, 
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At one period a coalition took place between Mr. 
Haiings and Mr. Francis. How do the proſecutors 
account for this? and is Mr. Haitings alone to be made 
accoumahle during that period? 

He concluded w:th obſer ving, that in —_— what 
had occurred to him in favour of Mr. Haltings, he had 
avoided ſaying any thing upon the topic o/ his extra- 
ordinary ſervices in gene al, being doubtful whether, 
upon tae ſuppolition of gu: ilt in any ſpecific article, a 
ſet-off, as it is called, or balancing of accounts between 
merits and demerits, would relevantly be admitted; at 
the iame time it was a mode of defence not ajrogether 
new. The proceedings in lord Clive's c2ſe left no 
room to doubt that he owed his ſafety to it ; and there 
was ſtill a more illuſtrious example of it in hiſtory, the 
caſe of Epaminondas, the Theban general, who when 
tried for his life before the tribunal of. his country, for 
having kept the command four months after he ſhould 
have ſaid it down, ack nowledged the crime, but enu- 
merated the glorious actions which he had performed; 
and ſaid he would die with pleaſure, if the ſole merin 
of theſe were aſcribed to him. — This fperch procured 
his acquittal: and whoever reads the hiſtory of India, 
duriug the late war, will be apt to think that Mr. Haſt- 
ings may die when lie pleaſes, with ſimilar words in his 
mouth. 

Mr. Alderman Townſhend juſtifi-d Mr, Haſtings on 
the ground of ftate neceſſiiy; and ſaid, that he deſerved 
the higheſt applauſe, for not having food upon fo paltry 
a punctilio as conſidering w! necher a meaſure was rigidly 
correct aud legal, when the immediate neceſſity of the 
company's affairs, and the falvaticn of India, were con- 
cerned. The meking reſtitution to the perſons who had 
been injured wouid b- more like an act of juſtice, than 
hunting down an individual, againſt whom no complaints 
had been made. - 

Mr. Martin declared himſelf a friend to the impeach- 


ment, ſince the facts in tire {eyeral charges had been ſo 
fully ejtabliſked He ſaid, if any gentleman would move, 


I chat ; 
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that retribution ſhould be made, he would ſecond the mo- 
tion. 

Lord Mulgrave ſaid, that as he had always voted 
againſt the queſtion, except on the charge relative to pre- 
ſents, he muſt, for the ſake of conſiſtency, vote againſt 
the impeachment. 6 

Mr. Burgeſs produced an addreſs from the officers of 
the army in India, an army of 70,000 men, all of whom 
bore teſtimony to the important ſervices of his adminiſtra- 
tion. 

The chancellor of the exchequer then roſe, and ob- 
ſerved, that he was not a little ſurpriſed to find, that 
after every charge had been fully inveſtigated in the com- 
mittee, gentlemen ſhould now object to the natural con- 
ſequence of the whole, without bringing out any vew 
matter whatever. He reprobated the idea of a /er-off in 
very ftrong terms. He acknowledged, that many mea- 
ſures, during the adminiſtration ot Mr. Haſtings, were 
uncommonly brilliant; and that in theſe his merics were 
unqueſtionable. But he truſted no man, who ſeriouſly 
regarded the honour of the houſe of commons, would 
expect that the juſtice of the country could admit of any 
compromiſe whatever. He was ſorry his honourable 
friend, the lord advocate of Scotland, ſhould conceive the 
honour of the repreſentatives of the Britiſh nation not 
intereſted in reſcuing the Britiſh character from that 
degree of infamy and degradation to which it had been 


reduced. — The accuſations which had been preferred 


againſt Mr. Haſtings were now not only the caute of the 
houſe, but, in his opinion, involved the honour of every 
member individually. Nor had he leſs heſitation, from 
the importance of the ſubject, to ſay, it affected the go- 
vernment of the whole empire. It was a queſtion which 
ſhook the baſis of the conſtitution, for it was literally a 
queſtion of reſponſibility. And here he deſired to be un- 
derſtood as by no means agreeing with his honourable 
friend, in comparing the houſe of commons to a grand 


jury. There were certainly points in which that com- 
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its full extent, put it out of the power of the commons 
of Great Britain to carry any bill of impeachment what- 
ever. The houſe of commons could examine no evidence 
on cath. All they were, therefore, accountable for was 
the conviction of their own minds. On this principle, he 
was prepared to vote for the general queſtion. From the 
weight and importance of the charges, the policy and in- 
tereſt of the country required that an example ſhould be 
made of the delinquent. The neceſſity of this he urged, 
particularly from the diſpoſition he perceived in the abet- 
tors of Mr. Haſtings, to juſtify him on the principles of 
expediency and neceſſity, But he contended, that they 
had even failed in ſubſtantiating that plea, ſince no ne- 
ceſſity whatever, in many caſes where that pretext was 
fet up, had been proved. He even ſhowed, by the ſtate- 
ment of the facts in evidence, that where neceſſity had 
been moſt infitted on, profuſion and corruption demon- 
ſtrated that it did not exiſt. After preſſing this on the 
houſe with much earneſtneſs, he adverted to the arti- 
cles in general, and ſaid, he did not by any means adopt 
them without exception ; but that as he agreed with the 
leading idea of all, except the charges concerning Cheyt 
Sing, he thought there could be no impropriety in car- 
rying up the articles as they ſtood to the houſe of lords: 
He ſhould, therefore, from a fincere conviction that he 
was doing his duty to the public, vote decidedly for the 
queſtion. 

The houſe then divided on the queſtion, whether the 
report ſhould be now read a ſecond time, which was 
carried in the afhrmative, by 175 to 89. After which, 
the firſt article of impeachment was read and agreed to 
without a diviſion, and the reſt deferred till the morrow, 
when they were read, amended, and agreed to, Mr. 


Burke then role, and moved, “ Tnat Warren Haſtings, 


eſq. be impeached of high crimes and miſdemeanours upon 
the ſaid articles.“ | | 
The queltion was then put and carried without any 
farther debate; after which, Mr. Frederick Montagu 
moved, „ That Mr. Burke, in the name of the honſe 
of commons, and of all the commons of Great Britain, 
VOL. v. | E do - 
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do go to the bar of the houſe of lords and 'mpeach War- 
ren Haſtings, e:q. of high crimes and mildemeanours.*” 
The motion being agreed to, the majurity of the houſe 
immediately attended Mr. Burke to the bar of the houſe 
of peers, where Mr. Burke 10iemnly pee Mr. 
Haltings. 

On the 14th of May, another charge reſpecting miſ- 
demeatiours in Oude was a:ided to the former by Mr. 
Burke, and voted without a diviſion. On the ſame day 


the articles actually prepared were tent to the lords; and 


on the 21ſt, Mr. Haitings, being conducted to the bar of 
that houſe by the lericant at arms, was taken into the 
cuſtody of the black red, but on the motion of the lord 
chancellor was admitted to bail; himſelf in 20,0001], and 
two ſureties, Mr. Sui.wvan and Mr. Sumner, in 10,0001, 
each; and he was ordered to deliver in an anſwer to the 
al ws of impeachment in one month from that time, 

r upon the ſecond day of the next ſeſſion of parlia- 
— 2 

On the 3oth of May, the king put an end to the pre- 
ſent ſeſſion, by a ſpeech applauding the meaſures taken 
by parliament icſpecting the reduction of the national 


debt, and the treaiy of navigation and commerce with 


the moſt chriſtian king. He ſpoke of the general tran- 
quillity of Europe, a and lamented the diſſenſions which 
unhappily prevat led among the ſtates of the United Pro- 
vinces. 

In the beginning of this yer, Lord George Gordon 
was tricd and convicted of two libels, the onz againſt the 
queen of France and Mcunt. Barthelemy, charge des af- 
fairs from that court; the other a libel intitled, 4 The 
Priſoner's Petition, reflecting upon the a. ammütratien of 
juſtice in this ccuntry; Particular, iy with reſpect to the 
tranſportation of conv: icts to Bot any Bay, aud rending 
to excite p' iſoners to mutiny, He appeared ſeveral times 
in the court of king's bench, withour eitner counlel or 
attorney; and conducted h. mſelt with great impropritty, 
by breaking i in upon the other buſineſs of the court and 
taking exceptions to the proceedings againit him. 


At 
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At length, on the 3oth of April, Lord George Gordon 


appeared in court, to plead to the informations; accom- 
panied by Mr. Wilkins, a printer and bookſeller, in 
Aldermanbury, who publiſhed the papers charged upon 
his lordchip as Jibellous. The inio{mation being read, 
his lordſhip pleaded zot guilty, as di Mr. Wilkins the 
printer of the libel, intitled “ The Priſoners Petition,” 
addiefſed to his lordſhip, to prevent their baniſhment to 
Botany Bay. | | 

On the 6th of June, his lordſhip was tried before juitice 
Buller, at the cout of king's bench, when his conduct 
was irregular and imprudent. The counſel for the 
crown brought witneſtes, v ho amply pi. ved that the de- 
fendant was the author of the ibeis flated in the nform- 
ation. The paſſage quoted from © The Priſoners Peti- 
tion” in the information, was to the following purport 
% At a time when the nations of the earth endeavour 
wholly to follow the |: ws of God, it is no wonder that 
we, labouring under our f:vcre ſ-rtences, ſhould cry aut 
from our dungeons and aſk redreis. Some ef us are 
about to ſuffer execution witront rgMtcontrels, and 
others to be ſent off to a barharons country, The re- 
cords of juſtice have been falſified, and the laws piotanely 


alte ed by men like ourſe.ves. The bloody laws againſt 


us have been enforced, under a nominil adminirationg 
by mere whitened walls, men who pofic!s only the HO 
of juſtice, and who have condemned us to death contrary 
to law, &c.“ The evidence being cloſed, the jury, with- 
out heſitation, returned their ver (it guilty, Mr. Wil- 
kins was al'o tried, end found guilty. | 
Bis lordſhip was imm dialy tried for the libel againſt 
the queen of France, upon iich the jury returned a 
ſimilar verdict, | 
Before the time appointed ſor receiving judgment, 
however, his lord ſh p went to Boliard, Whilll at Am- 
ſterdam, he received an order from the burgomai.ers of 
that place, commending him to leave thai city with n the 
ſpace ot twenty four hours. In conſequence of this no- 
tice, he left Holland and returned to England; and on 
the 7th of December was apprehended at Birmingham, 
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by an officer of juſtice, on a warrant from judge Buller, 
for a contempt of court. He had lived at this place ſe- 
veral months, converſing principally with Jews, whoſe 
mode of dreſs and manners he had aſſumed, and to whoſe 
religion he ever after profeſſed himſelf a proſelyte. He 
was immediately brought to London, and ſoon after- 
wards received judgment. He was ſentenced to three 
. impriſonment in the goal of Newgate, for compo- 
ing and publiſhing The Priſoners Petition; and two years 
more for the libel againſt the queen of France, with a 
fine of 50o1.; and alſo to give ſecurity for fourteen 
years good behaviour, himſelf in ten thouſand pounds, 
and two other ſecurities in two thouſand five hundred 
* groan each. After languiſhing five years in Newgate, 

is lordſhip appeared in the court of king's bench with 
the fine of five hundred pounds, and offered his own ſe- 
curity of ten thouſand pounds, but was unable to pro- 
cure the other ſecurities required. Upon this mability 
he was remanded back to priſon, where he lingered a few 
months longer and died. The ſeverity with which he 
was treated by the executive power after he had ſuffered 
five years impriſonment, excited almoſt general abhor- 
rence, and he was greatly pitied, even by thoſe who re- 
probated the irregularity of his conduct. 

We ſhall now proceed to relate ſome particulars of 
thoſe diſſenſions which prevailed this year in the United 
Provinces, alluded to by his majeſty in his ſpeech at the 
cloie ot the ſeſſion. 

Nothing could afford a more ſtriking inſtance how 
much the iſſue of the greateſt and moſt ſyſtematically 
conducted affairs of ſtate depend on unforeſcen events, 
often collateral to the cauſe in queſtion, than was exhi- 
bited by the arreſt of the princeſs of Orange at Schoon- 
hoven. After the whole train is regularly laid, and po- 
litical deſigns are ripening by mature degrees, it fre- 
quently happens, that reſolutions are to be taken on the 
ſpur of the occaſion, which are deciſive of failure or ſue- 
ceſs, but which admit of little or no deliberation, Thus 
it was in the affairs of Holland. 


The 
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The princeſs of Orange, wicethzr from a confidence 
founded in a ſenſe of her abili ies, or on the influence 
which ſhe expected might be derived from her ſex, dig- 
nity, and family, adopted the reſolution of proce:ding, 
unaccompanied by the prince her h ſhard, from Neme- 
guen to the Hague; intending, undoubtedly, to have 
entered into a perion?] negotacien wich the legders of 
the adverſe party, and at the tame time to manage the 
intereſts of the {tadtholder with the Rates generai, the 
council of ſtate, and other great bodies of ihe govern 
ment. | 

Whatever the ſecret motives might be, thoſe avowed 
by the princeſs were, that ſhe was en ber way to the 
Houje in the Wocd (a palace beicnging to the houſe of 
Orenge, known by thai name, and adjcining to the 
Hague), in order to communicate 10 Mir. Ven Bletwick, 
the grand penſionary io theu noble mignrinefies the 


ſtates of Holland, and to their hig i mightinefies the itates 


general, ſuch conciliatory propufitions, in the name of 
the prince her huſband (who cou not in the preſent 
ſituation of affairs attended in perſon), as wouid, it it 
were yet poſi:ble, ' prevent the evils and horrors of a 
civil war, which at preſent hung to heavily over the re- 
public. : 

On the other hand, the adverſe party repreſented this 
myſterious journey as a meaſure fraught with the greateſt 
dangers, They ſaid, tla in order to facilitate the ſtadt- 
holder's open operations againſt them in the field, the 
princeſs had come into Holland with a view of exciting 
inſurrection and rebellien among the people, and of 
throwing every thing into contuſion at nome. T hat the 
debauching the troo] s of the ſtate, and procuring a far- 
ther deſertion of them from their maſters, was probably 
another object of the journey. And, as it was neceſſary 
to inflame as much as poſſible the minds of the more 
vulgar and ignorant members of their party, and as Aa 
common travelling poſt-coach or two, with a couple of 
hired chaiſes, could not well bear the imputation of being 
the conveyance of any dangerous quantity of artillery, 
it was induſtriouſly given out, that the princels's bag- 
© FRY 1 3 | St 
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gage was full fraught with ammunition of the moſt dan- 
gerous nature, for that above 3000 orange cockades were 
packed up in it, which ſhe intended to diftribute among 
her adherents. And, as the baggage was not ſearched, 
either from motives of reſpect, or from a political aſſump- 
tion of them, it became impoſſible after to prove the ne- 
ative. | | 

: The princeſs, accompanied only by the haroneſs Waſ- 
ſanaar, count Bentinck, a field officer or two, and at- 
tended by a few domeſtics, arrived, in the common mode 
of travelling, with hired carriages, at the borders of Hol- 
land, near Schoonhoven. They were ſtopped by the firſt 
guard of armed burghers they met; but upon a declara- 
tion of the princels's quality, and where ſhe was going, 
the officer, after much heſitation, and apparent embar- 
raſiment, ſuffered them to proceed. 

We have before obſerved, that the place of the deſerted 
troops had heea ſupplied by the armed burghers, who, 
with thoſe that remained, ſtill kept up the line on the 
frontiers of Utrecht. It appears that the commanding 
officers of the line had received ſome previous intelligence 
of the approach of the princeſs, and it is probable had 
time to receive private inſtructions from the ſecret com- 
miſſion of defence at Woerden, which was furniſhed in 
ſome reſpects with diftatorial powers, in what manner to 
act upon this new occaſion. The princeſs ſeems rather 
to have paſſed by than through Schoonhoven, and pro 
' Ceeded (June 28, 1789) above a league farther without in- 
terruption; but the carriages were then ſuddenly ſur- 
rounded by a party of burghers, who were ſoon joined 
by a detachment of the horſe of Heſſe Philipſtal, whole 
commander had gone over to the prince, but was either 
deſerted by his regiment, or they had refuſed to procced 
with him. 

This detachment, though officered, ſubmitted to act 


like machines, under the orders of a rough, vulgar, ig- 


norant captain of the free corps. Their behaviour was 


ſuch as might have been expected from ſuch a leader; 
who was equally ignorant of military duties, and of the 


manners eſtabliſhed among gentlemen, After much al- 
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tercation and delay, he, with difficulty, complied with a 


propoſal of the princeſs, to lend an expreſs to general Van 
Ryſſell, who was at three leagues diſtance, in order that 
he might remove this obſtruction to her route; but ab- 
ſolutely refuſed to let M. Bentinck accompany the ex- 
preſs, and was hardly perſuaded to ſuffer him to write 
a few lines to Van Ryſſell. : 

On arepreſentation of the very diſagreeable ſituation of 
the princeſs, who was ſtopped upon a narrow road between 
twocanals, it was agreed to remove her to ſome more con- 
veniert place until the arrival of the meſſenger from Van 
Ryſſell. The miſerable guard who had her in cuſtody, 
and who exhibited the exuitation and diſorder of a ban- 
ditti who had feized a rich prey, rather than the conduct 
and character of ſoldiers, by their noiſe and ſudden un- 


military motions ſo ſtartled the horſes in the princeſs's 


carriage, that ſhe narrowly eſcaped being overturned 
into one of the canals; while their inſolence and bruta- 
lity were ſuch, that they prevented, by force, the gen- 
tlemen in the other carriages from going to her aſſiſt - 
ance. | 

They were then conveyed as priſoners through the 
country, without knowing for fome time whither they 
were to be carried, until their arrival at a ſmall town 
about ſeven o'clock in the evening. At this place they 
vere conducted to head-quarters (we ſuppoſe an inn} 
where the princeis and the gentlemen were conducted ta 
ene recom, and her attendants put in another adjoining. 
Scatries were placed at all the doors, and the moſt ridi- 
culous precautions uſed to prevent an eſcape. The cap- 
tain of the free corps accompanied the princeſs in her 
rcom, with his ſword drawn in his hand, but upon a re- 
monſtrance of the impropriety, civilly put it in the ſcab- 
bard; and, ſitting crols-legged by her 6de. he ordered 
wine, beer, pipes, and tobacco, as a refreſhment. 

In ſeme hours the commiſſioners from Woerden ar- 
rived, who endeavoured to palliate what was paſt by 
the ſtrictneſs of their orders, and the danger and ne- 
ceſſity of the times; but pleaded theix inability to ſuf- 
fer the princeſs to proceed on her journey, until the re - 

turn 
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turn of a meſſenger whom they had deſoatched for in- 


ſt rut ions to the ſtates. In the mean time they recom- 
mended to the princeſs to chooſe ſome neighbouring town 
where ſhe couid meet with proper accommodation for 
paſſing the night. She accordingly fixed upon Gouda, 
as the usarelt; but they apprchending an in{urrection if 
ſhe went to that town, Schoonhoven was at length de- 
termined upon, where ſhe airived about midnight, ac- 
companied by twoot the commiſſioners, and eicorted by 
a party of horſe. 

The princeſs had immediately deſpatched letters to the 
grand penſionary and to the ſecretary, upon her arrival 
at Schoonhoven ; and waited there the following day for 
the anſwers to them, as well as that which was expected 
from the ſtates of Holland. Theſe not arriving, ſhe ſet 
out the morning of the zoth on her return to Kimegven. 
The expreſſes, however, came np, betore ſhe had repaſſed 
the Lech; but, as they contained nothing ſatistactory, 
nor in the ſmalleſt degree tending to encourage her in the 
purſuit of ber object, 6f going to the Hague, the con- 
tinued her journey. That 2dventurer the rhingrave of 
Salm, who is a younger brother of the actual prince of 
that title, and who has made himſelf ſo notorious in the 
courſe of theſe troubies, having in the interim ſpread 
a report, with a view of exciting the people ro ſome ex- 
traordinary violence, that the prince of Orange was tra- 
velling poſt with an army of 12,000 men, for the reſcue 
of the princeis from her captivity. 

While the princeſs was in durance, the prince of 


Orange deſpatched a letter to the ſtates general, claiming 


their immediate interference for her liberation, as well as 


for proper ſatis faction for ſo unprecedented and extraor- | 
dinary an inſult. i 
But the buſineſs was now to fall into more effective 
hands, and to be taken up by a power that was not to be 
trifſed with. A ſtrong memorial, as ſoon as it could be 
done, was tranſmitted from the king of Pruſſia (Juiy 10.7 
through Mr. Thulemeyer to the ſtates of Holland. 
His language was now conſiderably changed from that 
which he uſually held, He expreſſed the deepeſt ſenſe - 4 
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the affront, violence, and injury to his ſiſter, as if offered 
directly and perſonally to himſelf. He inſiſted accord- 
ingly upon immediate and ample ſatisfaction, and parti- 
cularly upon the puniſhment of thoſe who had committed 
the outrage; and concluded by giving them to under- 
ſand, that he ſhould eſtimate the value which they placed 
on his friendſhip and good-will, by their conduct upon 
this occaſion. | 

In the intermediate time, the ſtates of Holland had 
pailed a reſolution, juſtifying and approving of the con- 
duct of their commiſſioners, in, what they called, “this 
extraordinary, unexpected, and diſagreeable affair. In 
the debates upon this ſubject, they ſeemed to throw the 
whole blame of everything that happened upon the princeſs, 
by her adopting the raſh meaſure of ſuddenly entering 
the territories of Holland, after fo long an abſence, and 
in ſo critical a ſeaſon, without previouſly acquainting 
the ſtates with her deſign; a meaſure which could not 
be confidered otherwiſe than dangerous ; for that if the 
conciliatory motives aſſigned had been the real cauſes of 
the journey, ſuch a preliminary application was fo in- 
Gifpenſably neceſſary to their effect, that it could not pot- 
fbly have been overlooked, 

The Prufſian memorial drew a very Jong and laboured, 
but diſſatisfactory anſwer from the ſtates of Holland. 
They denied all intention of inſulting the king's ſiſter; 
attributed to her ſudden and unexpected entry into the 
country, without any attention to the uſual and neceſſary 
forms, whatever had happened; palliated ſome and de- 
nied others of the circumſtances relative to her treatment: 
From ali their information it was conducted decently, 
without the ſhadow of any thing injurious, or of any of 
reſpect ſhown to her royal highneſs; juſtified their com- 
miſſioners; if they had ated otherwiſe, the laws of their 
country would have affixed ſome penalty on them. Th 
renewed the topic, though in a leſs lofty ſtrain, of their 
own ſupreme ſovercignty; declared their great reſpect 
for the king, but inſinuated that reſpe& between ſo- 
vereigns ſhouid be mutual; and obſerved, that with the 


greateſt reſpect and regard which they held for the * 
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turn of a meſſenger whom they had deſoatched for in- 
ſtructions to the ſtates. In the mean time they recom- 
mended to the princeſs to chooſe ſome neighbouring town 
where ſhe could meet with proper accommodation for 
paſſing the night, She accordingly fixed upon Gouda, 
as the azarelt ; but they apprchending an infurrection if 
ſhe went to that town, Schoonhoven was at length de- 
termined upon, where ſhe airived about midnight, ac- 
companied by to of the commiſſioners, and eicorted by 
a party of horſe. ; 
The princeſs had immediately deſpatched letters to the 
grand penſionary and to the ſecretary, upon her arrival 
at Schoonhoven; and waited there the following day for 
the anſwers to them, as well as that which was expected 
from the ſtates of Holland. Theſe noi arriving, ſhe ſet 
out the morning of the zoth on her return to Nimegven, 
The expreſſes, however, came np, betore ſhe had repaſſed 
the Lech; but, as they contained nothing ſatisfactory, 
nor in the {maileft degree tending to encourage her in the 
purſuit of her object, 6f going to the Hague, the con- 
tinued her journey. That -dventurer the rhingrave of 
Salm, who is a younger brother of the actual prince of 
that title, and who bas made himſelf ſo notorious in the 
courſe of theſe troubles, having in the interim ſpread 
a report, with a view of exciting the people ro ſome ex- 
traordinary violence, that the prince of Orange was tra- 
velling poit with an army of 12,000 men, for the reſcue 
of the princeis from her captivity. | 
While the princeſs was in durance, the prince of 
Orange deſpatched a letter to the ſtates general, claiming 
their immediate interference for her liberation, as well as 
for proper ſatis faction for ſo unprecedented and extraor- 
dinary an inſult. | | 
But the buſineſs was now to fall into more effective 
hands, and to be taken up by a power that was not to be 
trifled with. A ſtrong memorial, as ſoon as it could be 
done, was tranſmitted from the king of Pruſſia (July 10.) 
through Mr. Thulemeyer to the ſtates of Holland. 
His language was now conliderably changed from that 
which he uſually held. He expreſſed the deepeſt ſenſe bf , 
| | the 
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the affront, violence, and injury to his ſiſter, as if offered 
directly and perſonally to himſelf. He inſiſted accord- 
ingly upon immediate and ample ſatisfaction, and parti- 
cularly upon the puniſhment of thoſe who had committed 
the outrage; and concluded by giving them to under- 
ſtand, that he ſhould eſtimate the value which they placed 
on his friendſhip and good-will, by their conduct upon 
this occaſion, . | 

In the intermediate time, the ſtates of Holland had 
paſſed a reſolution, juſtifying and approving of the con- 
duct of their commiſſioners, in, what they called, this 
extraordinary, unexpected, and diſagreeable affair. In 
the debates upon this ſubject, they ſeemed to throw the 
whole blame ofevery thing that happened upon the princeſs, 
by her adopting the raſh meaſure of ſuddenly entering 
the territories of Holland, after fo long an abſence, and 
in fo critical a ſeaſon, without previoufly acquainting 
the ſtates with her deſign; a meaſure which couid not 
be confidered otherwiſe than dangerous; for that if the 
conciliatory mocives aſſigned had been the real cauſes of 
the journey, ſuch a preliminary application was fo in- 
diſpenſably neceffary to their effect, that it could not pot- 
$dly have been overlooked, 

The Pruſſian memorial drew a very long and laboured, 
but diſſatisfactory anſwer from the ſtates of Holland. 
They denied all intention of intulting the king's ſiſter; 
attributed to her ſudden and unexpected entry into the 
country, without any attention to the uſual and neceſſary 
forms, whatever had happened; palliated ſome and de- 
nied others of the circumſtances relative to her treatment: 
From ali their information it was conducted decently, 
without the ſhadow of any thing injurious, or of any of 
reſpe& ſhown to her royal highneſs; juſtified their com- 
miſſioners; if they had ated otherwiſe, the laws of their 


country would have affixed ſome penalty on them. They 


renewed the topic, though in a leſs lofty ſtrain, of their 
own ſupreme lovercignty; declared their great reſpect 
for the king, but inſinuated that reſpe& between ſo- 
vereigns ſhouid be mutual; and obſerved, that with the 


greateſt reſpect and regard which they held for the * 
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was with the utmoſt aſtoniſhment he found, that, inſtead 
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of her royal highneſs, they carmot' think that his majeſty 
means, that ſhe ſhould be exalted above the ſovereignty. 
They conclude, that the meaſures purſued on this occa- 
ſion were neceſſary for preſerving the peace of the pro- 
vince, by preventing thoſe popular tumults and vio- 
lences, of which they had tuch frequent and deplorable 
intiances z and finally imputed the king's interference to 
partial and unfounded repreſentations. 

The Prutian miniſter had likewiſe preſented another 
memorial from the king, cn the ſame ſubject, io the ſtates 
general; but their anfwer was ſo {atisfaciory, as to pro- 
duce a return of acknowledgement and thanks from the 
king. Their high mightineſſcs declared, that they had 
made repeated applications, without ſucceſs, to the ſtates 
of Holland upon this untortunate occahon; that they 
mult therefore leave it entirely to them to abide the conſe- 
quences, as they would not themſelves be in any degree 
anſwerable for them. 

The king of Piufha loſt no time in ordering a repre- 
ſentation of the outrage offered to his ſiſter to be laid be- 
fore the court of Veriailles. In order to counteract the 
effect of this repreſentation, the ſtates of Holland were no 
leis giert in laymg before that court their aniwer to the 
Pruthen memorial, together with their juſtificatory detail 
of the tren actions, included in reſelutions which they 
paſſed upon the occaſion, It could not then but be to 
their unipeakable mortification, that they found the 
French king, their boaſted ally and the great ſupporter 
and iriend of te party, had in ſtrong terms condemned 
the treatment exprrienced by the princeis; he declared, 
that he conceived it to be a groſs injul: ; that it was car- 
rying matters to too great a length; that the king of 
Prutjia was therefore certa: nly juſtified in demanding ; am- 
ple ſatisfaction for the affront; and that it ought un- 
doubtedly to be given. 

The anſwer of the ſtates of Holland drew a memorial 
from Baron Thulemeyer, (Auguſt 6th.) expreſſing in 
ſtrong ierms the mixed ſurpriſe and indlignation which 

that aniwer excited in the Pruſſian monarch. That it 
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of an offer of juſt ſatisfaction, proportioned to the in- 
ſult, they had returned an anſwer jupported only by 
evaſive and inſufficient arguments. That his majeſty 
would not admit, that the pretended ignorance of the 
motives which carried her rova] highneſs to the Hague, 
and the apprehenſion of a popular commotion, ſhould 
afford any excuſe or colour to the conduct of the com- 
miſſion at Woerden. That ſuch a ſuſpicion, oſtenta- 


tiouſly publiſhed, was a new inſult, That the word of 


the princeſs, and her ſolemn declaration of the ſalutary 
motives by which ſhe was excited, ſhould have afforded 
the moſt perfect conviction to theſe depnties of the ſtates z 
while the prudence with which ſhe concealed her journey, 
in order to prevent the people from ſhowing thoſe de- 
monſtrations of zeal and joy on her arrival, which their 
alte&tions would otherwiſe have rendered inevitable, 
ſhould have been conſidered as a ſrefh caule for the gra- 
titude of government. That the King will not trouble 
himiclf with inquiring into the legality of the right of 
refuſal, which the commiſſion at W oerdey attributes to 
itſelf upon this occzſion; but he will confider the more 
attentiveiy the manner in which it was given and exe- 
cuted. That proceedings ſo outrageous and offenſive 
have made a deep impreſtion on the mind of the king, 
who locks on the injury as cfiered to himſelf. ““ Tt is 
by he expreſs orders of that monarch, that the under- 
written agam demands from your noble and great mightt- 
neſſes, an immediate and juitable ſatisfaction for the 
inſult; and his majeſty further enjoins me not to ſuffer 
you to remain ignorant, that he will perſiſt invariably 
upon this ſatisfactihon, and that he will not content him- 
ſelf with a diſcuſſion of detached circumſtances, vague 
excuſes, or further ſhifts and evaſions.“ 

This was followed by a note from Mr. Thulemeyer, 
containing the forms of the ſatisfaction with which the 
king was willing to be contented: That the ſtates ſhould 
write a letter to her royal h:ghneſs (to be firit approved 
of by the Pruſſian miniſter), diiavowing the ſuppoſition 
that ſhe had any views ccntrary to the welfare of the 


republic; that they ſhould apologiſe for the oppoſition 


made 
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made to her journey, and for the treatment of whick 


ſhe complained ; that they ſhould puniſh, at the requi- 
ſition of the princeſs, thoſe perſons who were culpable 
of the offences offered to her auguſt perſon ; that they 


ſhould revoke the erroneous and injurious reſolutions 
which they had paſſed with reſpect to this journey; and 


that this revocation ſhould be accompanied with an in- 
vitation in theſe terms : © That her reyal highneſs will 
come to the Hague, to enter into a negotiation, in the 
name cf the prince ſtadtholder, for conciliating, by a 
ſuitable arrangement, the differences which ſubſiſt at 
preſent. 

That if theſe moderate conditions are without difficulty 
complied with by the ſtates, her royal highneſs will in- 
terfere with the king her brother, to forbear any further 
requiſition for ſatisfaction on this ſubject. But the: ia 
the interim, until the negotiation takes place, his ma- 
jeſty expects, in the molt expreſs manner, that the ſtates 
of Holland «vill, at leaſt, let things remain in their pre- 
ſent ſtate; and that they will not proceed to any ſuſpen- 
ſion, deprivation, or other meaſures, offenſive or preju- 
dicial to the perſon of the prince ſtadtholder, captain 
and admiral general, as by io doing they will render 
all conciliation illuſory and impoſſible, and will add to. 
the offences. 

It will not be ſuppoſed that conceſſions ſo mortifying 
to the pride and ſo inimical to the deſigns of the re- 
publican leaders, could have been ſubmitted to. In- 
deed, the domineering language and the haughty ar- 
rogance, which they had fo long been in the habit of 
uiing towards the ſtadtholder and his family, ſeemed to 
render them incapabie of any conceſſien, however mo- 
derate. Their reliance upon France, in the laſt reſort, 
was likewiſe ſtill unimpaired. The ſtates of Holland, 
in their deliberation upon Thulemeyer's memorial, re- 
ſolved not to enter into any verbal or written diſcuſſion 
of the ſubject there, but to depute two of their number 
to Berlin, to explain matters upon the {pot to the king. 
But when the expreſs arrived in four days from that 
city, with the preciſe terms of the ſatisfaction not on y 
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demanded but inſiſted on, they thought it neceſſary to 
prepare for the worſt, and immediately ifſued an order 
to have every thing in readineſs for laying the country 
under water, the moment any foreign troops ſhould enter 
the territories of the republic. 

In the mean time every thing carried the face of im- 
mediate war at Berlin. Troops aſſembling, field equi- 
page Dee magazines forming, and councils of 
war frequently held, at which the reigning duke of 
Brunſwick conſtantly preſided. In the interim, gooo 
Pruſſian troops lined the frontiers of the duchy of Cleves, 
bordering on the territories of the republic; the go- 
vernor of Weſel received orders to prepare accommoda- 
tions for the reception of an army of 60 or 70,000 men; 
and all theſe preparations were avowedly deſigned for 


obtaining fatisfa&tion from the ſtates of Holland, for 
the inſult offered to the princeſs of Orange. 


During theſe tranſactions the ſtadtholder had taken, 
by a coup de main, the fortified town of Wick, other- 
wiſe called Duerſtede, in the province of Utrecht; a 
place eminently noted, in the courſe of theſe troubles, 
for its early rejection of the authority of the provincial 
ſtates, the adoption of violent republican principles, and 
for the animoſity which it bore to the ſtadtholder; being 
in all theſe reſpects ſcarcely inferior to the capital it- 
felf, under whoſe protection it was foſtered and ſupport- 
ed. This town was, particularly from its fituation, an 


2 acquiſition of great importance to the ſtadtholder; it is 
ſituated on the borders of Holland, within 24 miles of 
'Z Amſterdam ; commands the courſe of that part of the 
2 Rhine, here called the Lech, on which it ſtands ; poſ- 
elles the command of ſeveral ſluices; and may be con- 
ſidered as the key of that province on the fide of Utrecht, 


This was ſo well underſtood by the ſtadtholder, that, 


2X notwithſtanding the ſmallneſs of his army, he placed a 
2 garriſon of 1000 men in it. The conſternation and 
alarm which the ſurpriſe occaſioned at Amſterdam, ſuf. 
2 ficiently ſhowed the juſtneſs of his eſtimate. 


This firſt tuccels was ſoon followed by the taking of 


Z Harderwycke, a town of Guelderlaud, important like- 
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ſtrength and preparation, that the rhingrave, perceiv- 
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wiſe from its ſituation, which is on the Zuyder ſea. 
At the ſame period, whether theſe tucceſſ.s were in- 
ſtrumental to it or not, the city of Middleburgh and 
the whole province of Zealand declared without reſerve 
in his favour. The prince then advanced with his army 
towards the city of Utrecht, where he encamped at a 
league's diitance, and, ſpreading his pofts to a conſider- 
able extent, began greatly to ſtreighten the intercourſe 
of that turbulent people with the adjacent country. 

In this ſta e of things, the rhingrave of Salm, who 
was conſidered as the hero of the party, and was beſides 
governor of the city, and commander in chief of all the 
forces, whether foreign or domeſtic, employed in its de- 
fence, thought it neceſſary to make ſome attempt for 
the ſupport of that high reputation which, without dan- 
ger or ſervice, he had ſo fortuitouſly obtained. For 
this purpoſe, he adopted the ſcheme of making a ſtrong * 
ſortie from the city at night, with a view, if not of beat- 
ing up the prince's quarters, at leaſt of ſurpriſing and 
carrying ſome of his detached poits ; which, from their 
extent, ſeemed a very feaſible deſign. 

The force which he led out upon this occaſion, nearly 
included all orders and deſcriptions of military men. 
Cuiraſſiers, huſiars, fuſileers, and markſmen, of his 
own legion; voluniier chaſſeurs; regular infantry f 
Holland, and voluntiers; infantry of a corps called 
Palardi's; beſides the burghers of the town, under 
whatever denominations, This force was divided in 
two columns without the city, where each took its 
allotted courſe, on the night of the 26th of July; one 
being led by the rhingrave in perſon, and the other bj, 
a lieutenant colonel called Klernenburg. The firſt, 
through ſome miſchance, paſſed the night without find- 4 
ing the enemy; and when at length they diſcovered him 
at break of day, they found him in ſuch a ſtate of 
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ing at once the danger, ſhowed ſuch judgment and pru- 
dence in the timely manner of making his retreat, that 
his troops returned ſafe to Utrecht, without the expenſe "7 
of a ſingle ſhot, i 
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Not ſuch was the fortune of the other column. They 

>und their way directly to their object, at the poſt of 
Soeſtdyck, which they attacked with vigour and intre- 
pidity long before day. This was an old ſeat, under 
the name of a caſtle, with a village adjoiring, belong- 
ins to the houſe of Orange. The troops of Heſſe- 
Dermſtadt have been eng renowned for their excellence; 
and it happened, unlvckily for the affailanrs, that the 
village was occupied by part of a regiment of that prince 
in the Dutch ie: vice. Theſe, notwithſtanding the dark- 
neſs and ſurpriſe, were initantly in arms, and vere ac- 
know icdged, even by their en:my, to have well ſuſtained 
their ancient reputation. They lined the hedges of the 
gardens, the windows of ſome parts cf the cattle, and, 
ſeizing every tenable ipot, defended ad with the wot 
determined vaiour. The conflict laſted fiercely till the 
approach of das; hen othe ps being attracted by 
the noiſe of the fir Nv to the chef of the p: ft, the aſlail- 
ants were forced to retire with the loſs of mere than a 
hund:ed and fifty men: But their retreat to Utrecht had 
nearly proved fatal; for their guide being IId, they 
were led by another (they fay through treac hery) al- 
moſt into the jaws of the enemy; ſo that they with dif- 
ficulty eſcaped being involved i the centre of the fladt- 
bolder's camp at Zeiſt A French office oi fome diſ- 
tinction ſerved as a voluntier in the corps of Sam upon 
this occaſien. Indeed the officers of that nation were 
gencrally either parties in cr witreſſes to moſt of the 
tranſactions of this time; and one oi rank and qu -lity 
had even been mo at the ſeizure of the piinceis of 
Orange. 

All the effect which ſo mary untoward circumſtances 
and ſtrong indications of ſignal app:oaching danger, 


| ſeemed to produce npon the rulive party in Holland, 


was to render them more harſh in their government, 
obſtinate and violent in ail their ꝓ occedings, and more 
unrelenting and cruel in their perfecution of the Orange 
party. Among other capricicus inſtances of pertecution, 
violence, and tyre enny, the difpiay of Orange colours, 


in any form or manner, was conſtituted a crime of the 
F 2 fir it 
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firſt magnitude. It was ſaid that two men were openly 
hanged in the ſtreet at noon-day, for tranſgreſſing this 
order. The diſtorting ribbands or emblems of any co- 
lour into the form of the letter {JF} was rendered highly, 
if not equally, penal. The expoſing of orange-coloured 
flowers to view, whether in the windows or elfewhere, 
had been prohibited long before. Such a ſyſtem of vio- 
lence, —if voluntary, cruel, and if neceſſary, unfortu- 
nate, under whatever name or form of government, 
could fcarcely be permanent. 

In the mean time, a bitter and unmanaged invective 
againſt the ſtadtholder, called, The declaration of the 
inhabitants of Holland againſt William the Vth, was 
figned by about 6000 names, and publiſhed. In this 
Piece, the prince was declared to have betrayed his 
country to Engiand in the midſt of a war; he was 
charged with perjury and violation of his oath ; accuſed 
of diſobedience to his ſovereign lords and maſters z and 
ſtigmatiſed as behaving like another duke of Alva. As 
a traitor to his country, they required that he ſhould be 
ſtripped of all his dignities, deprived of all his autho- 
rity, his goods confiſcated, his perſon proſcribed, and 
delivered up to the ſovereign, to receive the recompence 


of his crimes. Such was the laſt ebullition of popular 


fury, which was ſoon to ſubſide under the ſtrong com- 
pulſion of a diſciplined and victorious army. 

The ſtates of Holland uſed every poſſible endeavour 
that the new deputies, elected by the city of Utrecht, 
ſhould be received as the legal and real repreſentatives 
of the province by the ſtates general, and that the old 
legitimate ſtates, who had ſo long ſat at Amersfort, 
ſhould be excluded from their ſeats, and conſequently 
their vote, in that aſſembly. But their high mighti- 
neſſes, as well as the council of ſtare, reſiſted this inno- 
vation with ſuch firmneſs, that, to the great diſappoint- 
ment of the party, all their efforts proved fruitleſs. 

Several of the provinces paſſed reſolutions for opening 
a new congreſs of mediation; and requeſting Great 
Britain, France, and Pruſſia, to undertake the friendly 


6tfice of mediators. This propoſal ſeemed to be _w_ 
ally 
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Progreſs of the enormity. For thus purpoſe, they not 
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ally accepted by the three powers in queſtion, ; but Hol- 


direct terms; though the addition of Great Britain to 
the mediators, was 2a meaſ{uie, wh ch nothing but the 
jaſt extremity could have induced the governing party 
in that province to admit of. Things were likewiſe 
too fait approaching to a ch iſis, to afford the leiſure 
and time neceſſa y tor negotiation. 5 
Though France ſeemed to lie dormant through the 
couric of theſe tranſactions, yet, during th- whole ſum- 
mer and the beginning of autumn, the was incefſint in 
her endeavours, by every poſſibe under-hand method, 
to afford encouragement and aſſiſtance to the republican 
par'y in Holland. Crowds of French officers arrived 
every day in that province, and either rece ved com- 


miſſions in the ſervice of the ſtates, or acted as volun— 


tiers in their troops. But this not being thought ſuffi. 
cient, ſeveral hundreds of tried and experienced ſoldiers, 


whole fidelity and diſcretion could be relied on, were 


ſelected from different regiments, and, being furniſhed 
with money for their journev, and aſſurances of future 
favour, were deſpatched in ſmall parties to join the troops, 
and help to diſcipline the voluntiers and burghers of 
Holland. Tt was a new circumiltance, that a corps of 
engineers ſhould be ſmuggled from one country into 


another in diſguiſe ; and it was rendered ſtill more ex- 


traordinary, by the reſpective countries not immediately 
bordering in any part. Vet this was now done. The 
private men were furniſhed with clothes cf the common 
colours, money, and proper anſwers to make to any 
troubleſome inquiries; and thus equipped, they were 
to proceed, in very ſmall parties, to the place of their 
deſtination; officers being ftationed, in ſome of the prin- 
cipal towns on their way, to afford any farther ſuccour 
or advice that might become neceſſary. 

As ſon as this influx of French officers and ſoldiers 
into the territories of the republic became, from their 


number, an object of general notice, the ſtates general 


loſt no time in endeavouring at leaſt to ſtop the growing 


only 
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land ſtill hung back, without an abſolute ref ſal, in 
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only iſſued proclamations ſtrongly forbidding the intru- 
ſion, but they made very ſerious complaints upon the 
ſubject, both to the French miniſter at the Hague, and 
directly to the court of Verſailles, by their own miniſter 
at Paris. This was all they could do; for thoſe already 
arrived in Holland were out of their reach. 

It was not until the king of Pruſſia had filled his 
magazines, advanced his troops and artillery to the fron- 
tiers, appointed a commander in chief, completed all 
his preparations, and was on the point of entering into 
action, that the ſtates of Holland at length thought 
proper, in ſome degree, to deſcend from that high ſtation 
of aſſumed power and dignity, on which they had ſo 
long ſtrutted. Without ſeeming to conſider the change 
in comparative power and <ftimation which had taken 
place between other ſtates and their own, without ſeem- 
ing to recolie&t that they were only a ſingle divided pro- 


vince, oppoſed by à majority of its fellows, they had 


aſſumed all the pride of ſovereignty, and all the confi- 
dence of dictation, which the united republic could 
have diſplayed in the days of its greateſt power and 
ſplendour. Whether it proceeded from a more perfect 


recollection of their condition, or becauſe men grow | 


moderate in their language as their reſolution becomes 
more determined; they now, however, when it was too 


late, and the die already caſt, returned an anſwer (Sept. |: 


8) full of condeſcenſion, to the king of Pruſſia's laſt 
memorial. But though they expreſſed the greateſt con- 


cern for what had happened to the princeſs, and nearly 
the greateſt poſſible degree of regard, and even rever- |} 


ence, for her and the King; although they deprecated his 


wrath in terms approaching to humiliation, and ſeemed 13 
almoſt to ſupplicate his friendſhip; yet they ſtill perſe. 


vered in juſtifying the conduct of the commiſſioners at 
Woerden, by denying that they had been guilty in the 
want of reſpect to the princeſs, excepting that the mere 
diſcharge of their duty (which they were doubly bound 
to, by the ſtrictneſs of their orders, and ftill more by 


the unfortunate neceſſity of the times) ſhould be con- 4 
nidered as ſuch, Upon the whole, it teemed with ſuch |? 
exprefſions 
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expreſſions of humility, and even ſhowed ſo conciliatory 
a dijpoſition (particularly in throwing themſelves upon 
the king's friendſhip and mediation for reconciling their 
differences), that it is probable if ſuch. an anſwer had 
been returned in the firit inſtance, and its ſpirit adhered 
to, things could ſcarcely have arrived at their preſent 
extremity z at leaſt a door would have been open to ac- 
commodation and peace. 5 | 

But the ſeaſon of peremptory reſolutions, ingenious, 
lively, argumentative replies, boaſtful threats, memo- 
rials, and even apologies, was now at an end; and the 
controverſy haſtened to a different iſſue. 

On the 13th of September 1787, the Pruſſian army, 
conſiſting of 25 battalions, and as many ſquadrons, ad- 
vanced from their rendezvous in the duchy of Cleves, 
and entered the province of Guelderland in three co- 
lumns ; that on the right, which directed its courſe to 
the northward, being under the command of general 
Lottum ; the center column, led by the generals Wal- 
deck and Gaudi, marched on both ſides the Lech, on 
which, and the Waal, were the boats which conveyed 
the magazines, the lazaret, and the pontoons of the 
army ; the left column, which took the moſt ſouthern 
direction, was immediately commanded by the duke in 
perſon. Three of the battalions being left behind to 
ſecure the communications from the frontiers, the whole 
number of effective men, that entered the province of 
Holland, amounted to ſomewhat more than 18,000, 
Their artillery, as might be expected, was excellently 
choſen for a ſudden and ſhort war, in which regular 
ſieges were not the. immediate object, conſiſting only of 
16 {1x-pounders, eight twelve-pounders, and eight ten- 
inch howitzers. 

The two former columns croſſed the Lech at Weſter- 
porter, and encamped near Arnheim; the duke's diviſion 
paſſed the Waal at Nimeguen, and encamped near Lend. 
The only interruption to their progreſs proceeded from 
the exceſſive rains, which rendered the ſpongy ſoil of 
that low flat country a perfect marſh, and the roads 
nearly impaſſable, the infantry ſink ing to the mid- leg at 
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every ſtep. The Pruſſian huſſars were, however, puſhed 


forward on all ſides. and a party under the command 
of 2 ieut nint, which the duke had detached from Tiel, 
hearing that the republ cans were ſtrong, and ſeemed 
dete mi ed on re{itance at Le: dam, in Holland, on the 
way to Nieuport, they adya' cel thither with great ra- 
Pidity ; but they found the place abandoned by tie gar- 
Tiſ:n on the'r approach, and the exceſſive fatigue render- 
ed their horſes in capable of a purivit. 

The Juke of Brunſwick puilumng the ſame courſe, 
turned io the left to Gurcum, which he found in a 
confiderab.e ttate uf defence, and the cannon from the 
Tampits were fired at him as he advanced with a de- 
tachment of hufſa:s to reconnoitre the piace. The camp 
was lome miles behind 3 but colonel Romberg, with a 
detachment or iniantry, efcorted by huijars and ch:{ſeurs, 
and accompani-d by the neceſſary artill ry, having march- 
ed al nigut, nocwihſtanding the deepneſs of the country, 
with the numberieſs deep and broad ditches they had to 
Paſs, a. 1nived a. Dalem. a village near the town, by break 
of diy, (Scpt. 17) In tvis place he immediately 
raiſe a battery of howitzers, ending at the fame time 
an officer to lummon the town, w.th a threat of im- 

e ia e bombardment in caſe of lefuſal. An hour's 
time being allowed for an an'wer, and none returned, 
the officer wos again ſent back, accompanied by a 
trump:t; but on his approach being fired at by the ſen- 
tinels, this afiront was conſidered and accepted as the ſig- 
nal for bombardment. | 

The celebrated clone! and chamberlain Capelle, fo 
eminent tor his repubiican principles, and the part which 
he took in ha cauſe, was zovernor of Gercum, ſo that 
more than a common defence was to be expected. A 
fe v ſhot, hovever, only were fire, and about five gre- 
nades throw, when a houſe was perceived in flames; 
and a new inſtance was given, how u: fit an opulent peo- 
ple, tremblingly ative to their property, are to with- 
ſtand the dangers and caiamities of war. A white 
flag was diſplayed from the tower, a parley immedi- 
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ately ſounded, and the fire of the battery as ſuddenly 

ſtopped 
I. he governor met colonel Romberg at the gate; the 


conditions were ſoon ſettled, M. Capelle giving up the 
city, and ſurrendering himſelf and the garriſon priſoners 


of war; though, contrary to all military rules, he had 


previouſly given orders to the ſoldiers to make their eſcape 
down the Waal, by the boats which lay in numbers off 
the town, The duke of Brunſwick arrived juſt as the 
capitulation was ſigned; and marching along with the 
troops into the town, received a much greater ſatis- 
faction than this firſt triumph could have otherwiſe af- 
forded, in his having been hailed by all the inhabi- 


| tants that appeared (and who were evidently a great 


majority) as their deliverer, while the air reſounded with 
acclamations in favour of the houſe of Orange. The 


# priſoners taken in Gorcum, conſiſted only of five of- 
Z licers, beſides the governor, with 63 ſoldiers 5 but the 


artillery amounted to 105 pieces of cannon. Not a ſingle 


| perſon had been killed or wounded ; one houſe burnt, ano- 


ther damaged, and a windmill blown up by a ſhell, was 
the whole damage done. ; 
On the firſt intelligence of the entrance of the Pruſſian 
army, the commiſſioners of defence at Woerden iſſued 
immediate orders for inundating the country; but the 
waters of the Waal and the Lech, happening then to be 
uncommonly low, this circumſtance fruſtrated the deſign 
in the firſt inſtance; and the unremitted activity of the 


Z Pruſſian huſſars and chafſeurs, in diſperſing the labour- 


ers, and taking the troops appointed to protect them, 
rendered the execution afterwards impracticahle. In 


© the mean time, the different directions in which the 


Pruſhan columns interſected the country, the manner in 
which it was overſpread by their ſubdiviſions, and the 
rapidity by which their huſſars and chaſſeurs ſeemed to 
appear at different places in the {ame inſtant, not only 
magnified their numbers in the eyes of the people to a 
prodigious degree, but the conſternation and terror was 


ſo great, and all means of communication and counſel ſo 


ſuddenly cut off, that each town, ſeeming abandoned ta 
its 
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its fate, without knowledge of the ſtate of its fellows, loſt 
at once the po ers of action and defence: The only exer- 
tion left amorg the armed burgners, the volantiers, and 
every der of the military, being to make their eſcape at 
all events from the places they were in, without any cer- 
tainty where they were to find ſhelicr, and under the 
trembi ng apprechention, at every {t-p, of being overtaken 
or intercepte by he enemy. Some of thei? fugitives, 
however, commitied great ouiraves in their f'ght, plun- 
dering and burning the houſes cf the Orange party in 
the villages and open county; whil? they endeavoured 
in vain to fix the imputation of tneie diforders upon the 
P:ufians, who ohferved, through all theſe trani»&ions, 
as ſtrict a diſcipline, as if they had been only changing 
quarters or marching to a review in their own Couniry. 
The cclerity of the huffirs ſoon put an end to theſe enor- 
mi ies, by the difperſion and chattiſement of the ma- 
rauders, | 

Atter the taking of Gorcum, the duke's detachments 
ſpr ad on all fides, an every thing fell before them. 
Beſi es places of leſs conicqu-nce, Nieuport and Schoon- 
hoven, boto cities capable or a long defence, if there had 
been even le:fure for regular ſieges, were abandoned by 
their gariifons witnout waiting for the ſight of the ene- 


my; notwithitanding which, a conſiderable number of 
th- later were brought back priſoners by the Pruſſian Þ 


huiflars. Dort ſurrendered to a hend ful of huſſars who 


weir going on other ſervice, and who ſeemed to fummon | 


it by ch: nce or mercl; out of a bravado Another de- 
tachment having buldly advanced to the gates of Rotter- 
dam, they were in mcciately tirown open to them. In 
the lame manner Leyden and Haeriem ſurrendered, with- 
out fiiing a ſhot, | 

Similar ſucceſs attended the column which advanced 


on oth ſides the Lech; Viannen, ihe Vaart, and every 


place in their way, was abandoned at their approach. 


The firit adi ance of theſe ticops on the ſouth tide of 
Utrecht, *hile the right hand column under general 
Lottum was a! tne ſame time within a few miles of them 
to the north, threw that turbulent city into the molt de- 
| | plorable 
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lorable ſtate of terror and confuſion. Their opinion 
of their own conſequence made them :magine that they 
were the only object in view with both columns, that 
they would accordingly cloſe upon the city, and that, 
ſurrounding it on all ſides, they ſhuuld at once be equally 
cut off from from all means of relief and eſcape. | 

The people of Utrecht were ſo unwilling to be diſ- 
turbed from the dream of confidence, greatneſs, and ſe- 
curity, which they bad ſo long indulged, that the firſt ® 
accounts which they received of the entrance of the 
Pruſſian army, though authenticated by perſons of vera- 
city, were treated with the utmoſt contempt and ridicule, 
But when, on the night of the {ame evening, expreſſes 
arrived from Amersford, with intelligence of Gen. Lot. 
tum's arrival at that place, within 14 miles of them, and 
at the ſame inſtant others arrived from Wick, in the op- 
poſite direction, and «bout the ſame diſtance, with the 
news that they ſaw Waldeck's army enter the town, no 
words could deſcr ibe the conſternation and diſmay which 
enſued. All eyes were turned to their hero, the rhin- 
grave of Salm, and ſome remains ot hope fil: Iingered, 
that his courage and military knowledge would have ad- 
miniſtered relief; but when it was ieen that he was no 

s oppreſſed by the genera} terror than the multitude, 
that he was among the torcmolt who prepared for eſcape 
ing, and that he declared the city was 1: defenuble, 
nothing could exceed the diſorder and confuſion that pre- 
vailed. | 

Some faint attempts were made to ſpike the artillery, 
and to ipoil the powder in the magazines; but the fears 
of thoſe employed ſpon became ſo predom:rant, that 
every other object and conſideration immediately gave 
way to the deſire of eſcape. In an wcredibly ſhort ſpace 


4 of time, all the roads and canals eading to Holland were 
+ | covered with the horſes, carriazes, and boats of thoſe 
9 terrißed fugitives, who eſcap d with their families, and 
5 whatever elte they could convey. A greater number, 
1 who could not procure theſe con eniencies, traver ſed the 
3 roads on foot, loaded with ſuch parts of their effects as 
they deemed molt valuable, and could beſt carry. Some 
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hundreds, however, of the citizens, with more ſenſe and 
prudence than any of theſe, took the reſolution of break- 
ing and hiding their arms, deſtroying their hoſtile em- 


blems, and waiting quietly in their houſes to abide the | 


conſequences ; and by this wiſe and eaſy meaſure, hap- 
pily eſcaped all queſtion, and all loſs. 

This memorable night of terror, confuſion, and mi- 
ſerable flight, happened ſo early after the arrival of the 
Pruſſians in the province, as the 1 5th of September; and 
it is worthy of obſervation, that Utrecht was not within 
the line of operation of any of the columns of that army; 
for they had no intention of loſing time in the fiege of a 
city of ſuch extent, ſo powerful in men, arms, and mo- 
ney, and where, from the character and paſt conduct of 
the inhabitants, they had every reaſon to expect a moſt 
obſtinate reſiſtance. \ 

The inhabitants of the town, who were in the Orange 
Intereſt, did not venture out of their houſes during the 
tumult of this night, but were aſtoniſhed in the morning 
at finding the city evacuated by all orders of armed men, 
and the artill-ry lying on the works without ſentinels or 

ards. This intelligence was immediately conveyed to 
the ſtadtholder's camp; but it ſeemed ſo incredible as 
not to obtain a ready belief; it was on the contrary ſup- 
poſed to be a ſtratagem of the enemy, in order to lead 
the troops into an ambuſcade. An Engliſh voluntier 
officer ſoon put an end to this doubt, by gall-ping him- 
ſelf to Unrecht, and perſonally examining the city and 
works. The prince and his army then entered in 
triumph; the ſtates of the province were reſtored to their 
long loſt reſidence in the capital, and the city ſoon re- 
covered its priſtine tranquillity. 

The deſertion of Utrecht accordingly excited the 
moſt general diimay at Amſterdam, while the fugitives 
communicated their own fears to all places where they 
fled for ſhelter. 

But, during theſe military tranſa&tions, an unexpected 
revolution had taken place at the Hague, which greatly 
changed the face of interna] affairs in the province of 


Holland. We have before {ecn, that the inhabitants of F 
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that place were in general ſtrongly attached to the perſon 
and intereſts of the prince of Orange. The governing 
party, well aware 4 this diſpoſition, and knowing that 
the officers and troops who compoſed the ordinary garri- 
ſon were little more to be truſted than the inhabitants, 
had long ſince brought in a ſtrong body of voluntiers, 
to rule the one, and to keep the other in check. Theſe 
were ſtationed in the center of the town, and had two 
pieces of artillery in conflant readineſs for immediate 
ſervice, placed before their main guard. Under the con- 
ſternation and diſmay which the deplorable flight from 
Utrecht, the progreſs of the Pruſſians, and the failure 
of French ſuccours, all together excited on the repub- 
lican fide, it was eaſily ſeen that the voluntiers would not 
be long able to keep ſo populous a place in awe, and ſe- 
veral of the principal perſons of that party accordingly 
retired for ſafety to Amſterdam, 

This increaſed the general hope and confidence, but 


ſtill ſome immediate impulſe was wanting to bring the 
long: ſuppreſſed ſpirit into action. This was ſoon ſup- 


plied by the courage of the Swiſs ſoldiers, who formerly 
compoſed the ſtadtholder's ſtate guard. They boldly, 
in the face of the voluntiers, and in broad day, carried 
off their two pieces of cannon in triumph through the 
ſtreets, while the populace decorated, or rather covered 
the artillery with orange ribbons; the very poſſeſſion of 
which, juſt before, would have been highly penal ; and 
the diſplay have been made at the immediate riſque o 
life. This ſerved as a general ſignal, Nothing could 
be more inſtantaneous than the effect. In a few minutes 
the whole place diſplayed orange colours in every form 
and manner, and no man would be ſafe who ventured 
abroad without one of the late prohibited ribbons, or t 
leaſt ſome equivalent ſymbol. The republicans were 
diſarmed. The ſtates of Holland, finding themlelves 
unable to reſiſt the torrent, were thrown into great con- 
fuſion; but the moſt violent of them retiring to Amſter- 
dam, the remainder, who continued the aſſembly, im- 
mediately determined upon the reſtoration of the prince 
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hundreds, however, of the citizens, with more ſenſe and 
prudence than any of theſe, took the reſolution of break- 
ing and hiding their arms, deſtroying their hoſtile em- 
blems, and waiting quietly in their houſes to abide the 
conſequences ; and by this wiſe and eaſy meaſure, hap- 
pily eſcaped all queſtion, and all loſs. 

This memorable night of terror, confuſion, and mi- 
ſerable flight, happened ſo early after the arrival of the 
Pruſſians in the province, as the x 5th of September; and 
It is worthy of obſervation, that Utrecht was not within 


the line of operation of any of the columns of that army; 


for they had no intention of loſing time in the ſiege of a 
city of ſuch extent, ſo powerfu] in men, arms, and mo- 
ney, and where, from the character and paſt conduct of 
the inhabitants, they had every reaſon to expect a moſt 
obſtinate reſiſtance. A, | 

The inhabitants of the town, who were in the Orange 
Intereſt, did not venture out of their houſes during the 
tumult of this night, but were aſtoniſhed in the morning 
at finding the city evacuated by all orders of armed men, 
and the artillery lying on the works without ſentinels or 

ards. This intelligence was immediately conveyed to 
the ſtadtholder's camp; but it ſeemed ſo incredible as 
not to obtain a ready belief; it was on the contrary ſup- 
poſed to be a ſtratagem of the enemy, in order to lead 
the trocps into an ambuſcade. An Engliſh volnntier 
officer ſoon put an end to this doubt, by gall»ping him- 
ſelf to Utrecht, and perſonally examining the city and 
works. The prince and his army then entered in 


triumph; the ſtates of the province were reſtored to their 


long loſt rehdence in the capital, and the city ſoon re- 
covered its priſtine tranquillity. 

The deſertion of Utrecht accordingly excited the 
moſt general diimay at Amſterdam, while the fugitives 
communicated their own fears to all places where they 
fled for ſhelter. 


But, during theſe military tranſactions, an unexpected ; 


revolution had taken place at the Hague, which greatly 


changed the face of internal affairs in the province of 


Holland, We have before ſecn, that the inhabitante of W 
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| that place were in general ſtrongly attached to the perſon 


and intereſts of the 3 of Orange. The governing 
party, well aware of this diſpoſition, and knowing that 
the officers and troops who compoſed the ordinary garri- 
ſon were little more to be truſted than the inhabitants, 
had long ſince brought in a ſtrong body of voluntiers, 
to rule the one, and to keep the other in check. Theſe 
were ſtationed in the center of the town, and had two 
pieces of artillery in conſtant readineſs for immediate 
ſervice, placed before their main guard. Under the con- 
ſternation and diſmay which the deplorabſe flight from 
Utrecht, the progreſs of the Pruſſians, and the failure 
of French ſuccours, all together excited on the repub- 
lican ſide, it was eaſily ſeen that the voluntiers would not 
be long able to keep ſo populous a place in awe, and ſe- 
veral of the principal perſons of that party accordingly 
retired for ſafety to Amſterdam. 

This increaſed the general hope and confidence, but 
ſtill ſome immediate impulſe was wanting to bring the 


| long-ſupprefled ſpirit into action. This was ſoon ſup- 


plied by the courage of the Swiſs ſoldiers, who formerly 
compoſed the ſtadtholder's ſtate guard. They boldly, 
in the face of the voluntiers, and in broad day, carried 
off their two pieces of cannon in triumph through the 
ſtreets, while the populace decorated, er rather covered 
the artillery with orange ribbons ; the very poſſeſſion of 
which, juſt before, would have been highly penal ; and 
the diſplay have been made at the immediate riſque o 
life. This ſerved as a general ſignal. Nothing could 
be more inſtantaneous than the effect. In a few minutes 
the whole place diſplayed orange colours in every form 
and manner, and no man would be ſafe who ventured 
abroad without one of the late prohibited ribbons, or t 
leaſt ſome equivalent ſymbol. The republicans were 
diſarmed. The ſtates of Holland, finding themſelves 
unable to reſiſt the torrent, were thrown into great con- 
fuſion; but the moſt violent of them retiring to Amſter- 
dam, the remainder, who continued the aſſembly, im- 
mediately determined upon the reſtoration of the prince 
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of Orange, and ſent a deputation that very evening to 
invite his return. | 
This revolution at the Hague took place on the 18th 
of September, being only the ſixch day from the entrance 
of the Pruſſian army into the province of Guelderland ; | 
and North Holland having at the ſame time declared for | 
the ſtadtholder, the republican party were, within about 
a week, confined within the narrow compaſs of Amſter- 
dam, and its neighbourhood. | 
On the following evening, the ſtadtholder arrived from 
Utrecht, in his way to the Hague, at the duke of } 
Brunſwick's head-quarters at Schoonhoven, where he 
lodged in the ſame houſe that the princeſs had fo lately | 
been confined in. Nothing could exceed the demonſtra- 
tions of joy exhibited on the arrival of this prince at 
the Hague, after ſo long an abſence, though they were | 
perhaps equalled a few days after on the arrival of the 
princeſs. | | 75 
The members of the ſtates of Holland, who retired to 
Amſterdam, held a meetirg there, as if they had only 
transferred the aſſembly from one place to another; but 
their number was ſo inconfiderable, conſiſting only of 
the deputies of that city, that they did not attempt to 
proceed to buſineſs. The aſſembly at the Hague was 
perfect in its repreſentation, with the ſingle exception of 
the deputies from Amſterdam. They accordingly pro- 


ceeded without heſitation in reſtoring the ſtadtholder to 


all thoſe offices and rights from which he had been ſuſ- 
pended, and conſequently annulled all the proceedings 
which had been purſued againſt him in that province. 
The aſſembly of the ſtates of Holland uſed the utmoſt 
deſpatch in adopting and carrying into execution all thoſe 
meaſures which tended (according to their own words in 
the invitation to the ſtadtholder) © to the preſervation of 
the province, and the re-c{tabliſhment of the tottering 
conſtitution.” Their invitation for the return of the 
rince{s of Orange was in the terms preſcribed, and ſubC- 
jected to the ſatisfaction demanded by the king of Pruſſia. 
On the day the prince entered the Hague, they iſſued * I 
| edict, 8 
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edit, aboliſhing and forbidding the aſſembling of all 
thoſe armed ſocieties, which had been formed for the 
purpoſe of ſupporting what was called the patriotic cauſe. 
This was immediately followed by deſpatching an expreſs 
to the court of Verſailles, with information that the diſ- 
putes between the province of Holland and the ſtadtholder 
were now hapyily terminated z and that, as the circum- 
ſtances which gave occation for their application to the 
king on the 10ih current, no longer exiſted, fo the 
ſuccours which they then requeſted from his majeſty, 
weuld now be wunneceffary. They likewile iſſued an 
euitt, forbidding all attempts to inundate the country 
and another, ſtrictly commanding the governors of all 
towns and fortreſſes, to give free admiſſion to the Pruſ- 
ſian forces. | | 

On the firſt days after the irruption of the Pruſſian 
army, the hopes of immediate alſiſtance from France 
were ſo ſtrong, that, with an anxious ſolicitude, all tra- 
vellers on the roads were eagerly queitioned, whether 
they had ſeen or heard of the approach of a French 
army? but theſe hopes began now not only to fade away, 
but affairs ſeemed Jo deſperate, and the revolution ſo 
complete, that it became a doubt with all conſiderate 
people, whether they, could be retrieved by any aſſiſtance 
which France was capable of ſpeedily adminiſtering. 
On the contrary, it was evident that a long and doubtful 
war, in which England, with the ſtadtholder's party 
(which was now the ſtate) would ſupport Pruſſia, muſt 
be the inevitable conſequence ; in the courle of which, 
whatever the final event might be, the republic could 
ſcarcely hope not to be irrecoverably ruined. | 

Yet, notwithſtanding this apparent ftate of things, 
and theſe obvious conſequences, the republican party at 
Amſterdam, (having now recovered in a confuderable 
degrce from that overwhelming panic, into which the 


unequalled celerity of the Prufhan forces, and the admi- 


rable diſpoſitions made by the duke of Brunſwick had 
thrown them) made every preparation for the moſt deſ- 
perate reſiſtance. The ſurrounding country was laid 
under water; ftrong batteries every where erected; all 

92 thoſe 
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thoſe poſts capable of commanding the roads leading into 
the town intrenched and fortified ; and the citizens de- 
clared they would hold out to the laſt extremity. 

We have already ſeen that the duke of Brunſwick 
was carrying on his approaches for the attack of Am- 
ſtelveen, as general Kalkreuth was againſt Ouderkerk, 
two fortified villages and important poſts: lying within 
four or five miles of Amſterdam, In this criſis of dan- 
ger, a deputation arrived (Sept. 25,) from the regency 
of Amſtcrdam, requiring a ceſſation of hoſtilities from 


the duke, until the terms of accommodation, which they | 


were empowered by their conſtituents to offer, ſhould be 


conſidered. A ſhort truce was accordingly granted, and 


the buſineſs of negotiatien transferred to the Hague. 


The negotiation being broken off, and the truce ex- 
piring on the zoth of September in the evening, the duke 
of Bruntwick, fuliy ſenh6ble of the great importance of | 
rapid action in military affairs, took his meaſures for an 
attack on the enemy's barrier early on the following 


morning. In order to render the alarm and conſterna- 


tion genera! and effective, he not only ordered all the 
ofts to be attacked at the ſame inſtant, but that each 
ſhould be attacked in every quarter that it was poſlible F 


to be approached. For this purpoſe, three different at- 
tacks were directed againſt Amſtelveen, four againſt the 
works of Ouderkerk, one on the Duyvendregter Brug, 
one on Diemerbrug, one on Muyden, and the laſt on Half 
Wegen. Some of theſe were evidently feints; as the 
nature of the dykes either rendered them abſolutely im- 
practicable, or the poſts were not of ſufficient value to 
Juſtity the loſs of bloed which their acquiſition mult 

occaſion. | 
All the other out-poſts, finding that the Pruſſian 
forces were approached lo cloſely to Amſterdam as to 
cut off their communication with it, and thinking all 
refiſtance fruitleſs, were ſhortly given up without firing 
a ſhot. In the mean time, the magiſtrates of that city, 
in order to conceal the real ſtate of affairs from the peo- 
ple, took advantage of the Pruſſians being foiled or re- 
pulſed in ſeyeral ot the attacks, to boaſt of a 2 * 
ut 
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But they were ſo ſenſible themſelves of the danger of 
their ſituation, that they ient deputies on the next morn» 
ing to the duke to deſire a ceſſation of arms, in order to 
afford time for ſettling the terms of capitulation. This 
propolal was immediately acceded to by the duke; but, 
to guard againſt the initability of their councils, and 
the violences of a numerous and heated populace, he 
made his approaches cloſe to the city, on that fide where 
the long ſuburb of Overtoom ſtretches into the country 
from. the Leyden Gate, for more than a mile to the 
ſouth-weſt. An elevated ground on the leit of this 
ſuburb, afforded a convenient place for the erection of 
batteries, from whence, if the neceſſity of affairs ſhould 
require ſo deftrugive a meaſure, that great city would in 
every part be ſubjected to a bombardment. 

It ſoon appeared that the duke's precautions were not 
unneceſſary, and that the impreſſions of ter or ſoon 
weaken by time, and ſtill more by a familiarity with 
the objects which occaſioned them. The demands or 
conditions propoſed by the magiſtracy were ſo high as 
to be deemed inadmiſſible. Tney demanded that the 
people ſhould be admitted to a ſhare in the government 
of Amſterdam, by allowing them to vote in the election 
of magiſtrates—ihat. they ſhould not be diſarmed— 
that the magiſtrates in office ſhould not be diſplaced 
that no parriton ſhould enter the city—that no orange 
ribbons ſhould be worn in it—and, that a general in- 
demnity thouid be granced to all perſons who had taken 
refuge in Amiterdam, It is not eaſy to prelerve a ſe- 
rious countenance, at ſeeing the article about orange 
ribbons inſerted in thoſe conditions, on which might 
poſhbly have depended the exiſtence of one of the greateſt 
cities of the world, | 

In the mean time, the magiſtracy of Amſterdam iſſued 
a ſort ot proteſt, (October 3,) under the form of a procla- 
mation, in which they informed the burghers, that they 
had ever conſcientiouſſy endeavoured to act, to the utmoſt of 


their power, in every meature, tor the advantage of their 


country in general, and of that city in particular; that 
G3. naevertheleſe, 
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nevertheleſs, being now preſſed by the impending danger 
that threatens the total ruin of the city, they find them. | 
ſelves compelled by neceſſiiy to ſubmit to meaſures, | 
which, they call God to witneſs, are only extorted from 
them, leſt they ſhould at laſt be forced to yield to de- 


mands ſtil] more ruinous and oppreſſive That, ſince 


they muſt yield up all, their laſt wiſh was to be able to 

eſerve the internal peace of that great and populous 
city, the welfare of which was more precious to them, 
not only than the preſervation of their reſpectiveꝰ pro- 
perty, and the honourable employments they held, but 
even than their lives. They therefore hoped and ex- 
peRed, that the brave burgeſſes, who had hitherto acted 
with ſuch laudable zeal in ſupport of the public cauſe, 
would continue with the ſame zeal to maintain and inſure 
the public tranquillity, and to preſerve every individual, 
of what party ſoever, from all violence and oppreſſion, 
Theſe ſentiments were full of dignity and moderation, 
and ſuch as became men who ſubmitted to neteſſity with- 
ont abandoning the principles of their reſiſtance, and 
without reſerving a pretence to renew it. 

But the burghers not being ſo ſenſible of the imminent 
danger of their ſituation as the magiſtracy, refuſed to 
comply with the terms on which they were willing to 
give up the eity, and would have urged the duke to the 
extremity of bombardment, if his temper had been leſs 
eminent than his valour and conduct. . He, however, 
thought it neceſſary to ſeize the ſuburb of Overtoom, 
where he fixed his head-quarters, to puſh his approaches 


to the very walls, to ſurround the city cloſely on the 


land fide, and to make every preparation for an aſſault. 
Theſe meaſures ſucceeded, and on the 6th of October, 
the deputies of Amſterdam having joined the aſſembly 
of the ſtates of Holland at the Hague, and thereby ren- 
dered their number complete, they aſſented to and con- 
firmed all the reſolutions which had been paſſed during 
their abſence, from the 17th of September, by that 
body. This was nearly concluſive, The ſatisfaction 
demanded by thę princeſs of Orange was immediately 
decreed, and ſhe ſent a lift of ſixteen perſons, —_— 
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wiſhed to be rendered incapable of creating future troubles 
in the ſtate, by a deprivation of their reſpective offices 
but diſclaiming every deſire of their undergoing any other 
puniſhment on her account. In this liſt were included 
the principal and mot violent leaders of the republican 
party; among whom was the celebrated Van Berkel, 
and two other penſionaries of Amſterdam, beſides M. de 
Witt, magiſtrate of that city; M. Van Gyzalaer, the 
penſionary of Dordrecht; the penſionaries of Haarlem 
and the principal magiſtrates of Alkmaer, Woerden, 
Gouda, and ſome other towns. The ſtates of Holland 
likewile reſtored to their ſeats the depoſed members of 


the regency in Amſterdam and other places, as well as 


the legal officers of the militia in the former. Theſe 
changes were hardly borne by the burghers and populace 
in Amſterdam, and gave occaſion to ſome diſorders and 


riots. 


Amſterdam, beſides conſenting to all the reſolutions 


| paſſed by the ſtates, was obliged to annul the prohibi- 


tion of orange ribbons, and to conſent to the diſarming 
of all perſons in the town except the legal militia, 
whether under the denomination of patriots, voluntiers, 
auxiliaries, or troops or refugees from Utrecht, This 
was not only a grievous mortification, but it became a 
matter of no ſmall difficulty in the execution, to deprive 


of their arms and cartridges ſo great and ſo mixed a mul» 


titude; nor, if the buſineſs had even been willingly un- 
dertaken, would it have been eaſy to find them out in 
the concealments which ſuch a city afforded. The duke 
of Brunſwick was accordingly more than once obliged to 
inſiſt peremptorily upon the due obſervance of this condi- 
tron, and at length to demand the giving up of the Ley- 
den Gate to the Pruſſian troops, in order that they might 
facilitate its performance. 

The 1oth of October was the fatal day, that the 
haughty city of Amſterdam, which had ſo often given 
the law to other ſtates, and to powerful nations, was con- 
demned to {ſurrender its keys to the duke of Brunſwick, 
to behold a foreign garriſon in poſſeſſion of one of its prin» 


cipal and maiden gates, and in effect maſters of the whole, 
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A ſingular ſtory is related upon this occaſion, and affirmed 
to be a fact; that when the deputies had ſigned the capi- 
tulation, they made it a requeſt to the duke, that none 
of the Englith officers, who were voluntiers in the army, 
ſhould be allowed to be preſent when the troops took poſ- 
ſeſſion of the gate. 

On the day that the Leyden Gate was delivered to 
the Pruſſians, great riots took place between the exaſ- 
perated members of the oppoſite parties in different parts 
of the city, in which ſome blood was ſhed, The Jews, 
who had ſhown the moſt unanimous and inviolable at- 
tachment to the ſtadtholder's cauſe, were particular] 
ſufferers upon this occaſion. In the mean time, the ma- 
giſtracy applied to the ſtates of Holland for a garriſon, 
to aniwer the double purpoſe of preſerving or reſtoring 
the peace of the city, and of affording an opportunity 
for the departure of the Pruſſian troops, who, notwith- 
ſtanding the admirable order and diſcipline they obſerved, 
were exccedingiy terrible to a peopie, who, beſides their 
being toreigners, had not been uied to the military ap- 
pearance they exhibited. | 

A reziment of Swiſs, the Orange Naſſau regiment, 
with the horſe guards from the Hague, and a few other 
troops, amounting to between two and three thouſand 
men, was the garriſon now allotted to Amſterdam. The 
ſullen indignation ſhown by the republican party, upon 
the introduction of this garriſon, does them no diſcredit. 
Confining themſelves to their houſes, they diſdained to 
look at the marks of their diigrace and the inſtruments of 
their ſubjection; and, while the troops marched through 
the ſtreets, the very women and children of the party re- 
preſſed that ſtrong curioſity ſo natural to both, by re- 
fraining from going to the windows to behold a ſight ſo 
novel and fo diſgraceful. For a conqueſt gained over 
citizens by foreign troops, is, even to the ſucceſsful 
party, a triumph mixed with conſiderable alioy. The 
meaſure of calling in foreign force to decide domeſtic 
differences, if ever it is to be reſorted to, is always to 
be lamented ; ſince the vanquiſhed party are treated, not 


as honourable enemies, but as culprits, by a power to 
a | i which 


which they are not naturally amenable, while the con- 
quering party muſt partake of the ſervitude which it helps 
to impoſe. = 


It is alſo neceſſary to relate here ſome of the cauſes 


which produced the late diſcontents of the Netherlands. 
Although the inhabitants of thoſe countries conſented 
to the firſt innovations made by the emperor, in the ſup- 
preſſion of ſome of thole eccleſiaſtical orders or eftabliſh= 
ments which were regarded as molt urneceſſary or uſe- 
leſs : yet, when they law the headlong ſtrides he was 
taking to the overthrow of the whole, they conceived at 
once that his object was not to reform but to plunder ; and 
that he aimed at graſping the whole of this immenſe pro- 
perty for the purpoſes of eftabliſhing deſpotifm at home, 
and the gratification of an inſatiable ambition abroad. 
The harſh, auſtere, and arbitrary ſpirit, which was 
manifeſted in the firſt innovation, tended rather to cheriſh 
than to allay the diſcontents which thoſe extraordinary 
meaſures cauſed, | 


The diſpoſal that was made of the lands belonging to 


the ſuppreſſed convents, was contrary to the aſſurances 
which had been made at the commencement of theſe ſup- 
preſhons. Inſtead of applying the produce of theſe lands 
to uſetul and public eſtabliſhments, the court of Vienna 
conſidered them as part of the royal demeſnes. The 
vaiue of thoſe already levied was eſtimated at more than 
a million ſterling, 

But the firſt day of the year 1787 was deſtined to 
make all paſt complaints and grievances appear of ſmall 
account, if not entirely inſignificant. Two imperial 
edicts were publiſhed on that day, which went to the 
direct ſubverſion of all the tribunals, of the forms and 
courſe of civil juſtice, which had for ſo many centuries 
been eſtabliſhed and purſued in the Low Countries; and 
which went in their tendency to the overthrow of that 
ancient and venerable conſtitution, which the people 
had fo long conſidered as their glory, and regarded with 
an enthuſiaſm, which ſeemed to approach almoſt to 
idolatry. | 
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. Inſtead of theſe ancient tribunals, a ſupreme court 
was appointed to hold its ſeat at Bruſſels, whoſe juriſ- 
diction extended over all the provinces. The Baron de 
Martini, an Italian, was ſent to regulate this new tri- 
buna}, and to prefcribe to a nation which had for ſo 
many ages gloried in the freedom, as well as the equity 
of its civil inſtitutions, in what manner juſtice ſhould be 
diſpenſed in future. | | 

In this Rate of things, the eyes of all men were directed 
to the meeting of the Rates, and their minds ſuſpended 
till they ſhould hear their determination upon this ſub- 
verſion of their ancient laws and cuſtoms. This aſſembly 
was convened at Bruſſeis, in the month of April, and 
ſoon relieved the minds of the people, by ſhowing that 
the ſpirit of their anceſtors was not yet extinet. When 
they were requeſted, in the name of the ſovereign, to 
grant the cuitomary ſubſidies, they totally refuſed to 
treat in any manner upon the ſubject of ſubſidies, until 
the grievances of the people were fully redreſſed. 

The emperor, at this time, was at Cherſon, and there- 
fore the governors general of the Netherlands, alarmed 
at the prevailing diſcontents, agreed (o a temporary re- 
dreſs of grievances, and made a public declaration that 
due reparation ſhould be made for all infringements on 
the great charter, known by the name of the Joyeuſe 
Entree, which the people heid fo ſacred. They expreſſed 
their hopes and wiſhes that the ſovereign, upon his 
return, would ratify this declaration. This declaration 
produced the moſt unbounded joy among the people. 
But this joy-was ſoon changed into the moſt violent in- 
dignation, upon its being propagated that the emperor 
was averſe to ratifying the redreſs which the governor 
general had granted. In the beginning of July, the em- 
peror returned to Vienna, but his return did not produce 
the expected ratification, He immediately deſpatched an 
angry mandate to the ſtates of the Low Countries, in 
which, diſplaying all the terrors of offended majeſty, he 
expreſſed in ſtrong terms his aſtoniſhment and diſpleaſure 
at thoſe intemperate and violent proceedings which the 
| Bates had adopted, and that bold defiance which — 
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had given to his authority. Towards the end of July 
the princes and the governors general ſet out for Vienna; 
the deputies of the ſtates alſo commenced their pilgrimage 
to Vienna about the ſame time; and the provinces now 


began to flatter themſelves that this mark of ſubmiſſion 


would remove all ſuſpicions of difloyalty, and procure 
that ratification which was now become the ultimate ob- 
ject of their hopes. But inſtead of acceding to the pray- 
ers of his Belgic ſubjects, the emperor ordered his forces 
to march to their frontiers to enforce his imperial will. 

Thedeſpatches from Vienna arrived opportunely : By 
them information was received from the deputies, that 
the ſovereign, having teſtified the diſpleaſure which he 
thought ſuited to the dignity of his throne, had relaxed 
entirely from that auſterity which had been exhibited at 
their firſt audience. That he had communicated to them 
ſentiments favourable to their requeſts: After ſome in- 
teſtine tumults had taken place, count Murray publiſhed 
by authority, a royal declaration, which reſtored the 
fundamental laws of the provinces, and the joyeuſe en- 
ire of Brabant. By this inſtrument the new tribunals 
were ſuppreſſed, and the ancient courts of judicature 
reſumed their functions. 

As the event ful revolution which took place in France 
about this time involved in its rapid progreſs the deareſt 
intereſts of Britons, its hiſtory naturally becomes impli- 
cated with that of England, and therefore an account 
of the principal tranſactions which attended it, will, 
from time to time, be inſerted in this work. The pre- 
ſent portion of it will include the cauſe, riſe, and pro- 
grels of the revolution, till the tremendous fall of the 
temple of deſpotiſm, on the 14th of July 2789. 

That France, a nation who had almoſt loſt all re- 
membrance of their own liberties, and that a crown 
which had for ages been eitabliſhing deſpotiſm, ſhould 
become the champions of the American colonies, in 
their conflict to ſhake off the yoke of the parent country, 
afforded an ample field of the moſt arduous ſpeculation 
to the profoundeſt politicians of the time. SY 


But 
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But when ſuch an event did take place, it was not 
difficult to conceive, that a free intercourſe and intimate 
connexion between people who had hitherto been in a 
great meaſure ſtrangers, and who were accotdingly 
Pleaſed to diſcover better qualities in each other, than 
the local prejudices of mankind permitted them to ex- 
pect, ſhould produce a mutual communication of ſenti- 
ments, and, as error and prejudice deereaſed, in many 
caſes, an exchange of opinions. It was ſcarcely poſſible 
that ſo many thouſand Frenchmen ſhould have lived fo 
many years in America, under all the viciſfitudes of a 
common and dangerous war, in all the eaſe and feſtivity 
of a ſucceeding unexpected peace, and participating 
equally with the natives in the extremes of both, with- 
out their becoming in a conſiderable degree American. 
On the other hand, the rigid ſectariſts of Boſton, for- 
getting that mortal averſion which they had ſo long borne 
to popery, were ſo much ſoftened by an acquaintance 
with their new friends and gueſts, that they not only 
Permitted but aſſiſted at the moſt ſolemn ſervice of that 
church for the dead, which they had ever before conſi- 
dered as an abomination ſearcely inferior to idolatry. 

It was to the honour of the French gentlemen who 
ſerved by ſea and land upon this occaſion, that the minds 
of many of them being ſtrongly tinctured by letters and 
philoſophy, they were accordingly diſpoſed to examine, 
refle& upon, and apply the many new objects which now 
came within their immediate obſervation. Others, under 
the ſame deſcription, were — there in civil, di- 
plomatique, and mercantile affairs; curioſity, pleaſure, 

and private connexions, led others; and ſome, who 
were profefſedly philoſophers, went thither to explore 
and to ſpeculate upon, as it were, a new world, and 
new orders of mankind. It was impoſſible that theſe 
ſhould not be ſtruck by the excellency of that admirable 
original conſtitution, whoſe emanations could, at ſo great 
a diſtance, diffuſe ſuch glorious ſcenes of equality, ſe- 
curity, and proſperity among mankind, as they now 
beheld, 
The 
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The intercourſe which for ſeveral years has been con- 
tinually increaſing between France and England; the 
frequent viſits paid by men of the firſt rank and quality, 
as well as the moſt brilliant talents, from the former to 
the latter; and perhaps, more than both, that paſſion 
for reading the works of the firit Engliſh writers, as 

well upon the great ſubjects of government and philoſo- 
phy, as upon thoſe of a lighter nature, have combined 
in producing a ſingular revolution, not only among men 
of learning and ſpeculatiſts, but even in the tide of po- 
pular opinion in that country. The predominancy of 
England in the affairs of Europe, the glory of our arms, 
and the extenſion of our dominion, by fixing the at- 
tention and exciting the admiration of other nations, has 
given riſe to a ſpirit of imitation which diſpoſes them to 
copy us in all things, but principally in that in which 
we are moſt diſtinguiſhed, the form of our government. 
In France more eſpecially, ſubjects were publicly and 
eagerly diſcuſſed, which before were either thought too 
dangerous to be meddled with, or which it was ſuppoſed 
a people ſo long and ſo often charged with being too fri- 
volous for deep thinking, and too vain to profit by the 
thoughts of others, would not take the trouble to con- 


ſider. The principles upon which governments were 


originally founded, the ultimate objects of their inſtitu» 
tion, with the relative rights and duties of the governors 
and of the governed, became ſubjects of common con- 
verſation among common men. But above all, the per- 
ſonal ſecurity afforded by the Engliſh conſtitution, and 
the right which every man poſſeſſed of appealing publicly 
to the laws and to-the world, in all cafes of grievance 
or oppreſſion by power, were generally admired and en- 
vied ; while lettres de cachet, and all other modes of 
impriſonment, baniſhment, or puniſhment, without legal 
trial and legal condemnation, were univerſally exe- 
crated, | 

But this diſpoſition among the people might have been 
eaſily overlayed and ſmothered in its infancy, if the 
American war had not at the ſame time effectually pro- 
vided for its nurture and growth, The minds of men 
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grow attached to thoſe principles which the cauſes they 


are embarked in require them to maintain ; and as the 
neceſſity and long habit of referring to and inſiſting upon 
the rights of government, during the American conteſts, 
may in ſome degree have weakened the ſpirit of liberty 


amongſt us, ſo the French nation, reſorting more to 


proviſion and principle, by which the abuſes of power 
are corrected, than thoſe by which its energy is main- 
tained, imbibed a love of freedom nearly incompatible 
with royalty, But it was owing to a ſecondary caule 
that the American war became inſtrumental to the re- 
volution which has taken place in the atfairs of that 
country. It involved the crown in ſuch difficulties and 
diſtreſſes, as compelled it at length of neceſſity to throw 


itſelf for ſupport upon the people; thereby affording 


them ſuch an opportunity for ſpeaking, thinking, and 


acting freely, as (excepting the licentiouſneſs of the 


civil wars) three centuries had not before ſhown to 


France. 
For the illuſtration of this ſubject it may be neceſſary 


to premiſe, that the public debts of that kingdom had 


been exceedingly heavy, and its finances much embar- 
raſſed for many years back: That the intolerable bur- 
dens which war and ambition had laid upon the nation 
were continnally increaſed by the enormous expenſes of 


the crown, and the profuſion that prevailed during the 


unequalled length of the two laſt reigns: That the 
weight and amount of the debts were only part of the 
public misfortune ; that the whole ſyſtem of finance was 
in the laſt degree faulty and ruinous ; that the taxes 
were ill laid, and worſe levied ; and that the farmers of 


- the revenues, who made immenſe fortunes, were almoſt 


the only people who lived in ſplendour, while the bulk 
and the moſt valuable part of the nation were groaning 
in poverty. | 

The American war took place in this ſtate of things 
and the people, in their zeal to ſupport a new ſovereign 
in his firſt war, forgot debts and taxes. The oſtenſible 
cauſes, and the underſtood private motives of the war, 


were all Iike wiſe alluring and bighly captivatin to the 


imagina- 
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imaginations of a generous, a warlike, and even to a 
commercial — It appeared great and heroic to 
reſcue an oppreſſed people, who were gallantly contend- 
ing for their rights, from inevitable ruin; it ſeemed a 
grand ſtroke of policy to reduce the power and to humble 
the pride of a great and haughty rival: The heavy 
blows received in the former war with England could 
not be forgotten; and however the wounds ſeemed to 
be ſkinned over by a peace ſo unaccountably favourable 
that the principles on which it was concluded are not yet 
perhaps unde: Hood, they fill rankied in the breaft of 
every Frenchman. Nothing could therefore be more flat- 
tering to the national pride than to ſuppoſe the happy 
opportunity was now arrived for eraſing ail the ſtigmas 
of that unfortunate period: Nor was this all, for as it 
was univerſally ſuppoſed that the loſs of America would 
prove an incurable if not a mortal wound to England, fo 
it was equally expected that the power of the Gallic 
throne would thereby be fixed on ſuch permanent founda- 
tions, as never again to be ſhaken by any ſtroke of 
fortune; and to complete this pyramid of glory and ad- 
vantage, commercial benefits before unknown, along 
with ſuch an acceſſion of naval ſtrength as fhould com- 
mand the ſeas, were to be derived from the new alliance 
and connexion with America, This ſpeculation, like 
make many others, when tried by the teſt of dear-bought 
experience, came to nothing, and theſe fond hopes have 
already vaniſhed in ſmoke. The nation were, however, 
ſo ſanguine in them, that they entered into the war with 
unexampled appetite, and a common heart and a com- 
mon hand appeared in its proſecution. | 
But though the American war failed in producing 
its wiſhed-tor effects with reſpe& to France, it left be- 
hind it other relics of a leſs pleaſing nature, which could 
not {yon be forgotten. Through various caules, par- 
ticularly from the novel manner in which it was con- 
ducted, its operations being moſtly naval, and extended 
to the remoteſt quarters of the world, from the exreme 
poverty and urgent neceſſity of their new allies, and the 
prevalent ſpirit of the time, which led to the mcit un- 
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bounded ſupplies, under a perſuaſion that the money fo 
laid out would be repaid in advantages to an hundred 
times its amount, the American war became the moſt 
expenſive, for the time of its continuance, of any in 
which France probably had ever been engaged; and 
this expenſe was the more ruinous in its effect, from 
the circumſtance that a great part of this money was 
ſunk at ſuch diſtances from home, or laid out in com- 
modities doubly periſhable, through nature and through 
hoſtility, that there was little proſpe& of its ever re- 
turning. From this war, then, an immenſe new debt 


being laid upon the back of the old, already too great, 
the accumulation became ſo vaſt, that it ſeemed to ſwell 


beyond the common bounds of exemination and in- 
quiry. | 

This ſtate of diſorder and darkneſs was comparatively, 
however, only a ſmall part of the public grievance. 
The taxes, numerous as they were, and ruindus in the 
laſt degree to the people, were totally unequal to the 
ſupply of the current expenſes of the ſtate, and to the 


- diſcharge of the intereſt or annuities riſing on the various 


funds. This deficiency was ſo great ſince the late war, 
that the whole amount of the revenues fell ſeveral mil- 
lions fterling ſhort of the demand in each year. New 
funds could not be raiſed, but the exigencies of the ſtate 
muſt be ſupplied ; .and no means appeared for anſwering 
this purpoſe, but by withholding the payment of the 
annuities to.the public creditors, for ſo great a ſum as 
the amount of the deficiency. This ruinous meaſure 
could not but involve multiudes of people in the greateſt 
diſtreſs and calamity ; and beſides raiſed great cla mour 
and diſcontent, at the undue preference ſuppoſed to be 

given to thoſe claſſes whoſe payments were not topped. 
In this diſaſtrous ſtate of public affairs, while financier 
ſucceeded financier, and projets multiplied upon pro- 
Jets, each new miniſter attributed the public evils to 
the fault of his predeceſſor, and had his own favourite 
ſcheme of arrangement, which was to remove them all. 
This produced a ceſſation of the murmurs of the public 
while the ſhort ſunſhine of hope laſted z but only ſerved 
| ts 
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to redouble their grief and indignation, when they found 

that every attempt at elucidation only ſerved to thicken 

the obſcurity, and that every hope of redreſs ended in 
an increaſe of the evils, ' 

The pecuniary difficulties of the ſtate have, in many 
countries, and particularly in England, made it neceſſary 
for monarchs to apply to the collective reſources and 
collect ive councils of their people. The modification 
of regal authority, and the admiſſion of the public into 
a participation of that authority, has generally been at- 
tended with conſequences ealy and happy to both. Few 
kings however have had recourſe to this expedient, until 
they had exhauſted every other means of ſupply ; they 
moſt commonly viſited their ſubjeëts after the adoption 
of irregular or violent meaſures for increaſing the re- 
venue they already poſſeſſed, and thus loſt the merit of 
a generous reliance on the approbation and affection of 
their people, ſeeming rather to be driven to them by 

| neceſſity than to turn to them through choice. The 
public were ſolemnly called in to the council of the 
monarch, and deſired to judge for themſelves in a con- 
cern of ſuch great and general importance. A great 
ſtep, not to the forms but to the ſubſtance of public 
liberty, and perhaps the greateſt advance that ever was 
made by a king towards the eſtabliſhment of a free con- 
ſtitution. With more or leſs regularity this ſyſtem has 
been purſued ever ſince, until by its natural -operation, 
combined with the growing neceilities of the govern- 
ment, it led to the calling of the aſſembly of the Notables, 
and from thence to a more univerſal application to the 

ſenſe of the nation. | 

Although fo much time has elapſed ſince the laſt con- 
vocation of the ſtates general, that thoſe aſſemblies were 
almoſt obſolete, yet the French nation never wholly loſt YZ 
fight of that remnant of their ancient conſtitution, Their 
wiſeſt patriots, and the mott ſpirited of their governors, 
have otten looked pack to that antique and ſalutary re- 
mecy, In that period of mixed inſurrection and tyranny, 

Joined to foreign glory, which diſtinguiſhed the dominion 
of cardinal Richelieu, the nation was never in the condi- 
H 3 | tion, 
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dition, in the temper, or in the neceſſity of deliberating in 
common. During the troubles which attended the mino- 
rity of Louis XIVth, the queen regent often talked of 
calling the ſtates general. The ſplendour, the viciſſit udes 
of that reign, are well known ; the unlimited power of 
the monarch, and the troubled ſcenes in which he wound 
up the glories of his life. The duke of Burgundy, the 
pupil of the author of Telemachus, to whom his grand- 
father had begun to delegate a portion of his authority, 
on whom the tondeſt hopes of the nation turned, and who 
promiſed to unite the qualities of a chriſtian, a philo- 
ſopher, and a king, had certainly formed a deſign, among 
many other projects for the advantage of the ſtate, and 
the relief of his people, to convene the ſtates. He dying 
prematurely, power, on the demiſe of Louis the XIVth, 
fell into hands of a different ſtamp. It is not impro- 
bable that the veneration in which the character of this 
prince remained in the memory of the French, and par- 
ticularly of his family, infuſed ſimilar ſentiments into 
the mind of the late dauphin (the ſon of Louis the XVth) 
who formed himſelf upon the model of the duke of Bur- 
gundy. The reverence, approaching to adoration, which 
the preſent king of France entertains for the opinions and 
attachments of his father, was ſuppoſed to be the ruling 
principle of his character and conduct. It is therefore a 
curious and not an improbable ſpeculation to ſuppoſe, 
that the approximation to the body of the nation, and 
leaning to public councils, which, whether wiſely or not, 
whether fortunately or not, diſtinguiſhed this reign, 
had their origin in thoſe remote and lucceſſive caules, 
And if fo, it is a matter worthy of contemplation to con- 
ſider, how the thoughts, writings, and actions of thoſe 
who are dead many years, affect the revolutions of the 

preſent day. | 
It became however a matter of difficulty in what man- 
ner to obtain the ſenſe or aid of the nation in the preſent 
exigence. The ancient aſſemblies of the ftates of the 
kingdom had been ſo Jong diſuſed, that not only their 
forms were worn out of memory, but the extent of their 
rights and powers were fo much unknown, that all in- 
| | tormat ion 
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formation upon the ſubject was either to be ſought amidſt 
the rubbiſh of the antiquarian, or in the obſcure and faith · 


leſs pages of vague and ill- informed hittorians, who 


were much fonder of relating prodigies, than of preſerv- 
ing thoſe records of mankind which would have been 
molt eſſential to ſuturity. It was ſtill however generally 


known, that the ancient aſſemblies of the ſtates reſembled 


the Engliſh parliaments in the greateſt and moſt eſſential 

int of their conſtitution, which was the power of grant- 
ing the public money for the public ſervices, or of with- 
holding it, if the purpoſe for which it was required by 
the crown did not appear to them conſonant or neceſſary 
to the advantage of the ſtate. | 

In this ſtate of darkneſs, without a compaſs to ſteer 
by, the firſt effort made by the court for the accompliſh- 
ment of its purpoſe, was to ſummon a convention of 
principal perſons, from the different claſſes of the people, 
and from all the parts of the kingdom, who were to re- 
ceive from the king a communication of his intentions for 
the relief of his ſubjects, information on the preſent ſtate 
of the finances, and to conſider of and to provide reme- 
dies againſt ſeveral abuſes; the king reſting aſſured, that 
he ſhould receive from them every aſſiſtance which he 
had a right to expect for the good of the kingdom, which 
was the only object he had in view.—The members of 
this aſſembly were diſtinguiſhed by the appellation of 
zetahles, being the ſame name which had been applied to 
another convention ot the ſame nature, which had been 


held in the year 1626. 


A circular letter to this purpoſe, ſigned by the king, 
was accordingly deſpatched, Dec. 29th, 1786, to all 
thoſe perſons who had been appointed to ad as members 
of this convention; they being ſummoned to aſſemble at 
Verſailles on the 29th of January 1787, there to take 
their ſeats, and to hear ſuch matters as ſhould be propoſed 
to them in the King's name. 

The ſickneſs and death of that able miniſter, M. de 
Vergennes, whole political intrigues and extenfive views, 
joined to a very intimate knowledge of the reſpective 
firength or weaknels of foreign ſtaigs, aud of 2 * 
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viſible ſprings of action by which they might, be ſwayed 
or divided, occaſioned tne meeting of the new convention 
to be ſuſpended from the 29th of January to the 22d of 
the enſuing February. In the mean time the marquis de 
Montmorin, who had been long initiated in the political 
principles and deſigns of the count de Vergennes, was, 
at his own ſpecial recommendation, appointed to be his 
ſucceſſor as miniſter for foreign affairs. | 

The king went in the greateſt magnificence, accom- 
panied by the princes of the blood, and attended by all 
the great officers of the ſtate and houſhold, to dignity the 
opening of the new aſſembly of the notables. 

In laying before this body the various matters which 
were to become the ſubjects of their deliberation, it was 
neceſſary that the miniſter ſhould give a ſatisfactory ex- 
planation of thoſe cauſes which opened the way to the 
preſent ſtate of public embarraſſment and difireſs. In 
doing this, M. de Calonne, with proper addreſs, endea- 
voured to make a favourable impreſſion on the diſpoſition 
of his audience, by ſhowing the plealing and bright ſide 
of the picture, before he was under a neceſſity of exhi- 
biting the reverſe, With this view, in his introductory 
ſpeech, he enumerated the various great and glorious, as 
well as patriotic and beneficial acts of the preſent reign. 
In this ſummary, he particularly attributed to the king 
the creating of a marine, and thereby rendering the 
French flag re ſpectable over every part of the ocean; his 
having protected and confirmed the liberties of a new na- 
tion, which, being ſeparated from a rival power, was now 
become a friend and ally; and, after having terminated 
an honourable war by a ſolid peace, had ſhown himſelf 
wor thy to be conſidered as the moderator of all Europe. 
That his majeſty had not then given himſelf up to a 
barren inaction; he was too ſenſible how much ſtill re- 
mained to be done for the happineſs of his ſubjects; and 
that, the aſſuring to his people a free and extenſive com- 
merce abroad, the procuring a good adminiſtration at 
home, with the encouragement and eſtabliſhment of uſe- 
ful arts and manufactures, were the objects of lis inva- 
riable purſuit, and ſhould ever continue the point to _ 

* 18 
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kis views would be directed. The three new treaties 
of commerce, concluded with Holland, England, and 

Ruſſia, were brought as illuſtrations of theſe poſitions, 
After this exordium, which he dwelt on with com- 
placence, the miniſter had to turn to the dilagreeable part 
of the buſineſs. He entered into long details, to ſhow the 
deplorable ſtate in which he found the finances when he 
was entruſted with their adminiſtration, at the cloſe of 
the American war. A vaſt unfunded debt; all annui- 
ties and intereſt greatly in arrear; all the coffers empty; 
the public ſtocks fallen to the loweſt point; circulation 
mterrupted, and all credit and confidence deſtroyed. He 
then ſhowed the meaſures which he had purſued, and the 
kappy effects they had produced (lo far as his means 
could reach) in remedying theſe complicated evils. 
Through theſe efforts public credit was re-eſtabliſhed, 
the ſtocks brought a fair price at market, money was. 
plenty, and the Caiſſe d Eſcompte (a kind of national 
ank) had now eſtabliſhed its credit upon a firm baſis. 
Great and expenſive public works, of the utmoſt national 
importance and utility, had likewiſe been undertaken, 
and were now far advanced towards completion; it would 
be needleſs to repeat to that aſſembly what had been 
done, and was doing, with reſpect to the harbours of 
Cherburgh, Ravre, Rochelle, and Dunkitk. a 
But with all theſe pleaſant circumſtances and fa- 
vourable appearances, an evil ſtill remained behind 
of the moſt alarming and ruinous nature; an evil 
which muſt every year increaſe in its magnitude, and 
at length become fatal in its effect, if not timely re- 
medied, This was the great annual deficiency of the 
public revenue, with reſpeët to the ſupply of the cur- 
rent public expenſe. This was an evil which went 
far beyond the reach of miniſters, and baffled all ſchemes 
of induſtry and azconomy. Eternal borrowing would 
neceflarily be an eternal aggravation of the evil ; addi- 
tional taxes would oppreſs the people, whom the king 
wiſhed of all things to relieve z anticipation on the reve- 
nue of ſubſequent years had already been carried to a 
ruinous extent; and with reſpect to œconomy, and the 
reform 
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reform of expenſes, the king had already, not only with 
reſpect to his houſhold, but to other departments, carried 
theie points as far as could he done, without weakening 
the {tate and government. lt was then in the reform of 
abuſes, that the king and his miniſters truſted princi- 
pally to find refources for exonerating the crown and the 
nation from this intolerable grievance and evil. In the 
abuſes themſelves would be found a great fund which the 
king had a right to reclaim. This was a ſubject whoſe 
importance neceſſarily demanded all the collected wiſdom, 
attention, and ſagacity of the aſſembly, and it was ac- 
cordingly recommended in the ſtrongeſt terms to their 
deliberation. | | | | 
Among the objects particularly recommended to their 
inquiry and conſideration, was the ſtate of the Gallic 
territorial impoſts, and the eſtabliſhment of a general and 
equal impoſt on land (in the nature of the Engliſh land- 
tax) from which no rank or order of men was to be ex- 
empted. It was ſaid, that the eſtabliſhment of this tax 
would have occaſioned a defalcation in the revenues of 
the duke of Orleans only, of forty thouſand pounds ſterl- 
ing a year; and it was farther ſaid (to his immortal 
honour, if founded) that he would not have oppoſed it. 


Another object of inquiry and diſcuſſion was afforded - 


by the poſſeſſions of the clergy, and their exemption from 
taxation.— The fate of the various branches of internal 
taxation was another object of inquiry, And the railing 
of money by mortgaging the demeſne lands of the crown, 
formed a fourth ſubject of confideration. But the grand 
and eſſential object of reform, and that which the court 
had particularly at heart, was to equalize the public bur- 
thens, by rendering the taxes general, which would have 
made them bearable, and comparatively eaſy, inftead of 
their falling upon the lower and moſt uſeful clafſes of the 
people, to the diſcouragement and ruin of enterpriſe and 
induſtry, whether with reſpe& to manufa&ures or agri= 
culture. The ancient nobility and the clergy had ever 
been free from all public aſſeſſments; and, conſidering 
this as one of their moſt diſtinguiſhed and enviable pri- 
vileges, it was of courſe the moſt difficult to be * 
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Yad the evil gone no farther, notwithſtanding the pre- 
ſent weight of taxes, it might have been ftiil perhaps 
borne with patience, from the miſchief it produced being 
narrowed within certain fixed and cuſtomary limits. But 
through the ſhameful cuſtom of felling patents of nobi- 
lity, ſuch crowds of new nobleſſe ſtarted up, that every 
rovince in the kingdom was filled with them ; for the 
firſt object with thoſe who had acquired fortunes rapidly, 
whether by the oppreſſion of the people, or by peculation 
from the public, in the collection or management of the 
revenues, was, next to the purcaſe of an eſtate, that of 
a patent, which, beſides the gratification of a vanity fo 
peculiarly predominant with ſuch people, afforded an 
exemption to them and their poſterity from a proportion- 
able contribution to the exigencies of the ſtate, or al- 
leviating the diſtreſſes of that public on whoſe ſpoils they 
had fattened. The magiſtracies likewiſe throughout the 
kingdom, enjoyed their ſhare of thele exemptions ; ſo that 
the whole weight of the taxes fell upon thoſe who were 
leaſt able to bear them. | 
This defign of equalizing the public burthens was un- 
doubtedly great and noble; but how the miniſter could 
think of any projet ſucceeding, which in its very nature 
united the three great bodies of the nation, the nobility, 
the clergy, and the magiſtracy, in one common intereſt 
againſt him, is not eaſily underſtood, That much public 
ſpirit and virtue were lodged in many individuals of all 
theſe claſſes. was not to be queſtioned ; but it would argue 
little knowledge of mankind, to ſuppeſe that theſe ſenti- 
ments could operate upon a majority in any of them. 
The event was ſuch as might have been expected. An 
univerſal clamour was raiſed againſt the minifter. The 
people were taught to believe that he intended to load 
them with new taxes; and thus the blind and giddy mul- 
titude were rendered an inftrument in the hands of their 
hereditary oppreſſors, for the ruin of the firſt miniſter who 
had ever attempted to do them any eſſential ſervice. Such 
has in general, but unfortunately, been the reward of thoſe 
who without having eſtabliſhed a previous confidence, 


which is indeed ſeldom gained without the aid of ſome 
ſpecious 
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ſpecious deception) have attempted to ſerve the people at 
large. Effectual meaſures were at the ſame time uſed 
at the fonntain head, for looſening the king's confidence 
in the miniſter, which probably would have been ſuffi- 
ciently ſhaken without by the public clamour. 

The miniſter, M. Calonne, finding it impoſſible to 
withitand the torrent, or in any manner to cover himſelf 
from the obloquy which was poured upon him from alt 


quarters, not only found itneceſlary to reſign his office, 


in the middle of the fitting of the notables, but to retire 
to England for refuge, from that ſtorm of perſecutica 
which he ſaw gathering with the moſt malignant aſpect. 
This happened pretty early in April; and after ſome 
temporary appointments, M. de Brienne, archbiſhop of 
Thoulouſe, was about a month after appointed to be his 
ſucceſſor. | | 

The propoſed territorial impoſt, or general land-tax, 
which was an object ſo ardently coveted by the court, 
produced much debate, and little agreement, in the aſ- 
ſembly of the notables. Beſides the particular and indi- 
vidual intereſts by which it was oppoled, whole provinces 
objected to it, as a direct infraction of their rights, and a 
violation of thoſe original capitujaries which they had 
entered into with the crown, for the preſervation of their 
ancient immunities, and on the faith of which they be- 
came members of the kingdom, Upon this ſubject the 
attorney general of Provence was bold enough to declare, 
that neither that aſſembly, the parliaments, nor the 
king himſelf, could aſſeis any ſuch impolt in the coun» 
try which he repreſented, as being directly contrary ta 
the ſpecific and indefeaſible rights of the people. | 

Under theſe circumſtances it became every day more 
apparent, that the preſent convention was unequal to the 


greater objects for which it was aſſembled, and that 


nothing leſs than an aflemblage of the ſtates general of 
the kingdom, aſſiſted by the inſtruction or advice of the 
reſpectiv e provincial ſtates, particularly in all that related 
to their own peculiar rights and privileges, could effectu- 
ally remove the preſent grievances, by ſuch permanent 
arrangements of the public revenues and expenſes, to be 

J | always 
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always under their own control, as ſhould render the 
crown for the future eaſy in its pecuniary affairs, and the 


burthens of the people to ſit as light as their nat ure could 


admit. 
Many uſeful regulations and reforms were however 
propoſed by the convention of notables, and adopted by 


the court, both with reſpect to ſeveral of the taxes and ga- 


belles themſelves, to the mode of levying them, to the 
perſons employed in the collection, and to the boards or 
offices which were to regulate and govern the aſſeſſments. 
But as theſe reached only to parts, and to the removal 
of the more glaring and obvious grievances, they only 


ſerved to ſhow more clearly the neceſſity of ſuch an efficent 


power as would be finally conelufive, and acting upon a 
ſyſtem of reform fo comprehenſive, as to embrace the whole 
aggregate of grievance and evil. 


But whatever the future good effects might be to the 


nation, the crown was grievouſly diſappointed with re- 
ſpect to the great object for which it had ſummoned this 
convention, the obtaining immediate relief for its pre- 
lent moſt urgent neceſſities; particularly the failure of 
raiſing 112 millions of livres upon the expected territorial 
impoſts (which the miniſters held out as a matter of ſuch 
indiſpenſable neceſſity, that government could ſcarcely 


otherwiſe exerciſe its neceſſary functions) could not but 


be greatly diſtreſſing. 
The king, however, bore the diſappointment with ſuch 
admirable temper, that the convention and he parted with 


every appearance of the moſt perfect confidence and good 


humour on both ſides. In his ſpeech, (May 25th), on 
diſſolving the aſſembly, he acknowledged, that they had 
fulfilled his expectations in aſſiſting him with their coun- 
fels, and delivering their ſentiments with that freedom 
and truth which he was ever willing to hear. That he 
was thoroughly ſatisfied with their indefatigable zeal and 
attention in examining the objects he bad communicated 
or recommended to them. That they had not only pro- 


perly inquired into various abuſes, but had ſuggeſted the 
means for reforming them. That they had done much 


towards the attainment of the grand object, of reducing 
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the expenſes of the ſtate to a level with the public reve. 
nues, by the accurate inquiry which they made into the 
deficiences and their cauſes, by pointing out the different 
ceconomical ſavings which might properly be effected, 
and in atfording time for the effect to operate, by the 
temporary proviſional taxes which for the intermediate 
time they had recommended as the moit proper to be 
laid upon his {ubjects. He concluded by declaring the 
great, comfort he had in thinking, that the form and 
method of theſe new impoſts would not be ſo burthen- 
ſaine as thoſe of former times; the only wiſh of his heart 
being that of rendering his people as contented and as 
happy as poſſible. 

Thus was a moſt unexpected opening made towards 
the reſtoration of the ancient Gallic conſtitution; a con- 
ſtitution, however defective in ſome reſpects it might be, 
which, in common with other feudal governments, lodged 
the ſole power of granting or withholding ſubſidies, and 
con ſequently of levying ſmpoſts upon the people, entirely 
in the hands of the ſtates of the kingdom collectively aſ- 
ſembled. This conſtitution was firſt ſeverely ſhaken 
through the diſorders and confuſion which the laſt long 
and bloody wars carried on by the Englith in the heart of 
the kingdom occaſioned ; for they afforded an oportunity 
to Charles VII. or indeed laid him under a neceſſity, 
of raiſing money upon the ſubject, for the common defence, 
at his own will. This example was followed up, and 
nearly carried to its utmoſt extent, by his crafty and ar- 
bitrary ſucceſſor, Louis the XIth; but though the con- 
ſtitution was laid proſtrate, it was not abſolutely deprived 
of exiſtence, until it received its mortal wound under the 
hands of that able, ſucceſsful, wicked, and cruel ſtateſman, 
cardinal Richelieu, in the reign of Louis the XIIIth, 
- whoſe crook:d policy, the more effectually to ſecure his 
purpoſe, ncarly extinguiſhed the ancient nobility, redu- 
cing to beggary thoſe who eſcaped the ſword or the ſcaf- 
fold, and thereby laying the ſpirit of the nation in the 
duſt. | 

The diſuſe of the meetings of the ſtates general had 
thrown great power and authority into the hands of the 
| Par- 
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parliaments of the kingpom, and had been the means of 
ſhedding a luſtre and dignity on their proceedings, and 
of affording them a weight with the public, from whence 
they were enabled to derive a degree of conſequence 
founded on opinion, which far tranſcended the powers 
they were inveſted with in their original conſtitution. For 
theſe bodies which were mere courts of juſtice, being now 


the only intermediate authority between the ſovereign and 


the people, werenaturally looked up to by theſe, as their 
only ſhield againſt the violence and oppreſſion of the crown; 
while the kings themſelves were fully ſenſible of the be- 
refit of ſuch a medium, in giving a ſanction to the taxes 


which their prodigality, or the occaſions of government, 


inceſſantly demanded, or at leaſt of taking off ſome part 
of the odium ariſing from them. 

The parliament held the office of regiſtering the king's 
edits ; by which nothing more was probably at firſt un- 
derſtood or intended, than to eſtabliſh their validity. In 
proceſs of time, however, and by ſeizing favourable op- 
portunities, the parizaments endeavoured to convert (and 
in a great meaſure ſucceeded) this act of mere regiſtry, 
into a right of examining into, and determining upon the 
propriety of the ordinances which thus came before them, 
and from thence aſſumed an abſolute negative upon the 
money edicts, by refuſing to regiſter thoſe which did not 
meet their approbation. This aſſumption of power was 
ſupported by the popularity neceſſarily attending all op- 
polition to pecuniary impoſitions, the parliaments having 
the advantage of appearing in the light of protectors to the 
people, without being implicated in any of the harſh and 
leverer duties of government, Their reſiſtance of fiſcal 
edifts became accordingly a ſource of frequent and great 
diſputes with the crown, in which ſometimes the one and 
ſometimes the other fide gave way, according to the ſtate 
of things, and the temper prevalent on either ; the par- 
laments in ſeveral inſtances braving all the indignation 
of the crown, and enduring with wonderful fortitude, 
baniſhment, impriſonment, degradation from the exerciſe 
of their functions, and in ſome caſes total ruin to their 
families by the final loſs of their places, all of which 2 
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the expenſes of the ſtate. to a level with the public reve. 
nues, by the accurate inquiry which they made into the 
deficiences and their cauſes, by pointing out the different 
ceconomical ſavings which might properly be effected, 
and in atfording time for the effect to operate, by the 
temporary proviſional taxes which for the intermediate 
time they had recommended as the moit proper to be 
laid upon his {ubjects. He concluded by declaring the 
great, comfort he had in thinking, that the form and 
method of theſe new impoſts would not be ſo burthen- 
ſaine as thoſe of former times ; the only wiſh of his heart 
being that of rendering his people as contented and as 
happy as poſſible. | 

Thus was a moſt unexpected opening made towards 
the reſtoration of the ancient Gallic conſtitution; a con- 


ſtitution, however defective in ſome reſpects it might be, 


which, in common with other feudal governments, iodged 
the lole power of granting or withholding ſubſidies, and 
con ſequently of levying ſmpoſts upon the people, entirely 
in the hands of the ſtates of the kingdom collectively af- 
ſembled. This conſtitution was firſt ſeverely ſhaken 
through the diforders and confuſion which the laſt long 
and bloody wars carried on by the Englith in the heart of 
the kingdom occaſioned ; for they afforded an oportunity 
to Charles VII. or indeed laid him under a neceſſity, 
of raiſing money upon the ſubject, for the common defence, 


at his own will. This example was followed up, and 


nearly carried to its utmoſt extent, by his crafty and ar- 
bitrary ſucceſſor, Louis the XIth; but though the con- 
ſtitution was laid proſtrate, it was not abſolutely deprived 
of exiſtence, until it received its mortal wound under the 
hands of that able, ſucceſsful, wicked, and cruel ſtateſman, 
cardinal Richelieu, in the reign of Louis the XIIIth, 
whoſe crook:d policy, the more effectually to ſecure his 
purpoſe, nearly extinguiſhed the ancient nobility, redu- 
cing to beggary thoſe who eſcaped the ſword or the ſcaf- 
fold, and thereby laying the ſpirit of the nation in the 
duſt. | | 
The diſuſe of the meetings of the ſtates general had 
thrown great power and authority into the hands of the 
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parliaments of the kingpom, and had been the means of 
ſhedding a luftre and dignity on their proceedings, and 
of afiording them a weight with the public, from whence 
they were enabled. to derive a degree of conſequence 
founded on opinion, which far tranſcended the powers 
they were inveſted with in their original conſtitution. For 
theſe bodies which were mere courts of juſtice, being now 
the only intermediate authority between the ſovereign and 


the people, were naturally looked up to by theſe, as their 


only ſhield againſt the violence and oppreſſion of the crown; 
while the kings themſelves were fully ſenſible of the be- 
nefit of ſuch a medium, in giving a ſanction to the taxes 
which their prodigality, or the occaſions of government, 
inceſſantly demanded, or at leaſt of taking off ſome part 
of the odium ariſing from them. 

The parliament held the office of regiſtering the King's 
edits ; by which nothing more was probably at firſt un- 
derſtood or intended, than to eſtabliſh their validity. In 
procels of time, however, and by ſeizing favourable op- 
portunities, the parliaments endeavoured to convert (and 
in a great meaſure ſucceeded) this act of mere regiſtry, 
into a right of examining into, and determining upon the 
propriety of the ordinances which thus came before them, 
and from thence aſſumed an abſolute negative upon the 
money edicts, by refuſing to regiſter thoſe which did not 
meet their approbation. This aſſumption of power was 
ſupported by the popularity neceſſarily attending all op- 
poſition to pecuniary impoſitions, the parliaments having 
the advantage of appearing in the light of protectors to the 
people, without being implicated in any of the harſh and 
leverer duties of government. Their reſiſtance of fiſcal 
edifts became accordingly a ſource of frequent and great 
diſputes with the crown, in which ſometimes the one and 
ſometimes the other fide gave way, according to the ſtate 
of things, and the temper prevalent on either ; the par- 
liaments in ſeveral inftances braving all the indignation 


of the crown, and enduring with wonderful fortitude, 


baniſhment, impriſonment, degradation from the exerciſe 
of their functions, and in ſome caſes total ruin to their 
families by the final loſs of their places, all of which they 
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had purcnaſed, and were virtually their private eſtates, 
All theſe conteſts neceſſarily tended to endear the par. 
liaments more to the people (who conſidered them ag 
martyrs in the cauſe of the public), and to increaſe their 
conſequence with the crown. 

It is then eaſily underſtood, that the reſtoration of the 
ancient conſtitution, and the frequent aſſemblage of the 
ſtates general, would in a great meaſure deprive the par- 
liaments of the authority which they had aſſumed and 
acquired during the long remiſſion of thoſe meetings ; 
that they would dwindle into their original ſtate of mere 
regiſters and courts of law; and that the people would 
ſoon be weaned from that affection and reverence with 
which they had fo long regarded them; a conſequence 
which would have been more ſenſibly felt by generous 
minds, than the mere loſs of authority abſtractedly conſi- 
dered. 

Under theſe circumſtances, nothing leſs than the moſt 
diſintereſted patriotiſm, could induce the parliaments to 
wiſh for, much leſs in any degree to further ſuch a reyo- 


lution in the ſtate and government, however great its uti- 


lity to the public in general might be; for to ſuppoſe 
that a majority in any numerous aſſembly ſhould adopt 
the generous reſolutions of making ſuch ſacrifices, was to 
fuppoſe ſuch degrees of exalted virtue and ſelf-denial to 
prevail 1n the breaſts of men, as no modern experience 
could warrant either the politician or moraliſt in expect- 
Ing. 
Vet, to the honour of that aſſembly, the parliament of 
Paris, who are no repreſentatives of the people, who owe 
them no obligation, and who are not accountabte to them 
for any part of their conduct, diſplayed this exalted virtue. 
The queſtion of petitioning the king to aſſemble the ge- 
neral ſtates had been twice propoſed, and twice negatived, 
after the break ing up of the notables; the patriotic mi- 


norities were however very conſiderable on each diviſion, 


Theſe, ſti]! perſevering in their intention, ſeized the fair 
opportunity which fortune offered, of new diſputes arifing 
between the crown and the parliament, upon the ſubject 
of new taxes, which were propoſed by the former, and re- 


fuſed 
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fuled by the latter. At that juncture, while the minds 
of men were warmed by the conteſt, and apprehenſive o 
the exertions of power that might be adopted, they 
brought on the queſtion again, and nobly carried it by 
a majority of ſixty to forty ; upon which ſixteen deputies 
were immediately appointed to convey the petition in 
torm, and with the greater effect, to the king. | 
The notables not having afforded any relief that could 
at all ſupply the immediate urgent neceſſities of govern- 
ment, the crown was obliged to recur to its uſua] mode 
of raiſing money by the king's edifts. Among the 
meaſures propoſed for this purpoſe, was the doubling of 
the poll-tax, the re-eſtabiiſhment of the third-twentieth, 
and a ſtamp duty. But though ſubſidies were indiſpenſ- 
able, the king was willing to gratify the parliament in 
the manner of raiſing them. The parhament, however, 
remonſtrated ſtrongly againſt the whole; inſiſting, that 
before they granted, or concurred in raiſing any money, 
a true account of the ſtate of the finances, and of the pur- 
pu to which it was to be applied, ſhould be laid be- 
ore tem. The tax upon ſtamps became the immediate 

object of contention ; and it ſeemed as if it would have 
been attended with conſequences here, little inferior to 
thoſe which a tax of the ſame nature had ſo ſignally pro- 
duced in another part of the worid. The parliament re- 
tukd to regiſter the edict, and the king was obliged to ap- 

ly, as the laſt reſort, to his abſolute authority, by hoid- 
ing what is called a bed of juſtice, in compelling them 

to chat meal ure. | | 

It was upon this occaſton that the count d' Artois, the 
king's youn; et brother, who had before ſtood favourably 
in the public opinion, forfeited his popularity. The firſt 
prehdent of the parliament having ina very ſpirited ſpeech 
deciared the cauſes upon which that body grounded their 
retutal of regiſtering the ſtamp tax, that prince uttered 
pailonately, that“ if he were king they ſhould comply z** 
upon which the preſident, making a low bow, replied, 
If you were king, I ſhould ſay what I have done now; 
my heart is the people's, my underſtanding is my own, 
and my head is the King's.“ 7 9 
| by On 
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On the day after the regiſtry of the edit, (Aug. 7th) 


the parliament entered a formal proteſt, endued with a 
new and extraordinary extent of operation, againſt this 
conceſſion which had been extorted from them. They 
declared, that it had been regiſtered againſt their appro- 
bation and conſent, by the king's expreſs command 
that the edict neither ought to, nor ſhould have any force 
and that the firſt perſon who ſhould preſume to attempt 
carrying it into execution, ſhould be adjudged a traitor, 
and condemned to the galleys. This direct oppolition of 
the parliament of Paris to the king's edit and authority, 
by which the one was rendered a nullity, and the other 
queſtioned in a manner that reached to its very exiſtence, 
was the more alarming and formidable from its receiving 
the ſanction of all the other parliaments. | | 
Things were now in ſuch a fituation, that the crown 
was under an abſolute neceſſity of either proceeding to 
extremities in the ſupport of its authority, or of giving 
; up for evermore the power of raiſing money upon any oc- 
lab caſion, however immediate or urgent, without the con- 
A ſent of the parliament. No prince could have found it 
eaſy to ſurrender an authority which had been ſo long 
exerciſed by his predeceſſors. In the mean time, every 
thing bore a very unpleaſing aſpect, both with reſpect te 
the court and the people. Paris had, ſince the com- 
mencement of the diſputes, been ſo filled with troops, 
that it carried more the appearance of a military camp, 
under military law, than that of a great and peaceable 
capital, under the government of a civil magiſtracy, and 
its own municipal laws. All the avenues to the Palais, 
where the different chambers of parliament held their 
meetings, were particularly and continually occupied by | 
ſoldiers ; and the members had the ſatisfaction of paſſing 
through rows of bayonets, in the way to and from their 
| dwelling houſes. Indeed the Pariſans afforded in fome 
degree a colour for this meaſure, by the extraordinary and 
before unheard-of licence which they aſſumed in words, 
in writing, and in acting, upon public and political affairs. 
The intereſt which they now took in theſe matters was ſo 
| great, and they expreſſed themſelves with ſuch freedom 
il - upon 
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upon them, that a ſtranger, if it had not been for the pre- 
ſence of the troops, might well have imagined himſelt 
ſurrounded by republicans. This licence was carried to 
ſuch alength by the populace, that even a military force 
could not protect the count d' Artois (who had the fortune 
of doing ſeveral late things that rendered him diſagree- 
able) from meeting with the ſtrongeſt marks of public 


indignation and averſion; at the ſame time that Monſieur, 


the king's next brother, by purſuing a different line of 
conduct, was loaded with praiſes and benedictions wien- 
ever he appeared. 

In about a week after the parliament had entered the 
proteſt, an officer of the French guards, with a party of 
ſoldiers, went at break of day to the houſe of each indi- 
vidual member, to ſignify to him the king's command, 
that he ſhould immediately get into his carriage and pro- 
ceed to Troyes, without writing er ſpeaking to any per- 
ſon out of his own houle before his departure. "Theſe 
orders being ſerved upon all at the fame inſtant, and car- 
ried into immediate execution, all diſorder was thereby o 
effeddually prevented, that the parliament was well on its 
way to the ſcene of baniſhment, before the Pariſians knew 
any thing of what had happened. Troyes is a conſider- 


able city of Champagne, which lies about ſeventy miles 


from Paris. 

Before matters were carried to this extremity, a remon- 
ſtrance had, in the latter end of July, been preſented to 
the king from the parliament ; a piece, which, whether 
it be conſidered with reſpect to eloquence, force of reaſon- 
ing, or public ſpirit, has not been exceeded, perhaps 
equalled, by any ſimilar document in modern times; and 


which malt prove a ſtanding monument, not only of 


the virtue and patriotiſm, but of the uncommon abi- 


lities which were compriſed in that illuſtrious body. 
They firſt obſerve, that after a glorious peace of five 
years, and a great increaſe of revenue for thirteen, (through 
the funds then aſſigned) it was generally hoped, that the 
name of zzzpoft ſhould never again be heard of from the 
lips of a benevolent monarch; excepting only in rendering 
it lels onerous, and in diminiſhing the number of thote 
al- 
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already laid, What was then their aſtoniſhment when 
they were informed that new taxes were projecting by 
the notables! But how much greater ſtill was it when 
they heard that a new one of a molt diſtreſſing and per- 
nicious kind, was to be offered for the approbation of 
parliament - And, they declared, that the bare propoſal 
of a duty on ſtamped paper, had already alarmed every 
individual in the nation, | 
They ſtated, with equal force and eloquence, the inter- 
eſted motives which operated upon miniſters and courtiers 
in preventing truth from approaching the throne ; and in 
ſhowing every thing to the monarch through a deluſive 
and falle medium. That if any ſyſtem of ceconomy or 
reform was, howeyer, propoſed, the whole tribe immedi- 
ately echoed the words from one to another, and ſeemed 
to embrace it with the greateſt eagerneſs; at the ſame 
time that all their art and induſtry was uſed to throw ſuch 
difficulties in the way as ſhould prevent its ſuccels, and 
thereby excite a diſtaſte to all future attempts of the ſame 
nature. To ſuch ſiniſter proceedings, and to a continued 
courſe of ſuch deception and impoſition, they, without 
reſerve, attributed all the diſtreſſes of the ſtate, and all 
the evils and misfortunes of the nation.— They reminded 
the king how they had ſtrove, in the years 1784 and 1785, 
to give him a faithful picture of the rea] ſituation of the 
ſtate ; his parliament then did every thing in their power, 
but in yain, to place truth in its cleareſt light; they ſaw 
that the terrible ſituation of public affairs required an im- 
mediate and efficacicus remedy ; but the miniſters had 
too great an intereſt in concealing the truth to ſuffer it to 
prevail; all their endeavours according ly proved truitlels ; 
and ſome of his council went ſo far as to induce him to 
ſuſpect the purity of their patriotic intentions. 
They endeavour to draw in the paſſions as auxiliaries 
to reaſon and argument. The notables, they ſay, had 
withdrawn the veil that covered an undermining admi- 
niſtration: A dreadful] ſpectacle preſented itſelf to the 
eye of an aſtoniſhed nation. They then repreſent with 
much pathos, the grievous ſenſations which muſt have 
afflicted the monarch's paternal heart at ſuch a dif _ f 
; UW; 
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How, ſay they, muſt your aſtoniſhment and ſorrow have 
increaſed, when you refle&ed on the fatal errors in which 
you had ſo long been purpoſely involved by your mi- 
niſters !— Such is the conſequence, fire, when the choice 
of miniſters falls on perſons that are obnoxious to the na- 
tion in general : Such is the great but ſad example that 
fhows to ſovereigns the reſpect due to public opinion, 
ſeldom ſuſceptible of error, becauſe mankind collectively 
ſeldom gives or receives an impreſſion contrary to truth. 
They oppoſe to this the narrow and intereſted views of 
intriguing and greedy courtiers. They ſhow, in a de- 
partment where the pureſt hands are ſeldom pure enough, 
the circumſtances that nearly compel a minilter to depart 
from his rectitude. The firſt wiong ſtep inevitably leads 
to others ; no limits can circumſcribe the miniſter who 
once ſwerves from his duty; abuſes riſe upon abuſes, 
until the diforder becomes fatal; or, if a remedy can yet 
be found, the cure, however certain, muſt be difficult 
and tedious. They ſtate the facility with which evil 
takes place, and the long continuance of its effect; for 
though it be only in a ſingle inſtance, whole years may 
be found ſcarcely ſufficient to remedy the miſchiefs which 
it occaſions. And they call upon the king to pauſe awhile 
upon a ſalutary reflection, whoſe importance has been 
acknowledged by all good monarchs—that the vices of 
a bad adminiſtration, and their common conſequence, the 
involuntary errors of a juſt monarch, may forely entail 
diſtreſs upon future generations. 

On the ſubject of taxes they declare, that all kinds of 
impoſts ſhould be proportioned to the neceſſary wants of 
the nation, and ſhould end with them ; that each citizen 
contributes a part of his property for the purpoſe of main- 
taining public ſafety and private tranquillity ; that the 
people, on ſuch principles, founded on the rights of 
mankind, and confirmed by reafon, ſhould never increaſe 
their contributions, until the expenſes of the ttate have 
undergone all the ſavings, alterations, and amendments, 
of which they are capable.—and they ſtrongly aſſerted, 
that neither the parliaments, nor any other authority, 
laying only that proceeding from the united ſenſe of the 
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already laid, What was then their aſtoniſhment when 
they were informed that new taxes were projecting by 
the notables! But how much greater ſtill was it when 
they heard that a new one of a molt diſtreſſing and per- 
nicious kind, was to be offered for the approbation of 
parliament !- And, they declared, that the bare propoſal 
of a duty on ſtamped paper, had already alarmed every 
individual in the nation, | 

They ſtated, with equal force and eloquence, the inter- 
eſted motives which operated upon miniſters and courtiers 
in preventing truth from approaching the throne; and in 
ſhowing every thing to the monarch through a deluſive 
and falle medium. That if any ſyſtem of œconomy or 
reform was, howeyer, propoſed, the whole tribe immedi- 
ately echoed the words from one to another, and feemed 
to embrace it with the greateſt eagerneſs; at the ſame 
time that all their art and induſtry was uſed to throw ſuch 
difficulties in the way as ſhould prevent its ſuccels, and 
thereby excite a diftaſte to all future attempts of the ſame 


nature. To tuch ſiniſter proceedings, and to a continued 


courſe of ſuch deception and impoſition, they, without 
reſerve, attributed all the diſtreſſes of the ſtate, and all 
the evils and misfortunes of the nation.—They reminded 
the king how they had ſtrove, in the years 1784 and 1785, 
to give him a faithful picture of the real ſituation of the 
ſtate; his parliament then did every thing in their power, 
but in yain, to place truth in its cleareſt light; they ſaw 
that the terrible ſituation of public affairs required an im- 
mediate and efficacious remedy; but the miniſters had 
too great an intereſt in concealing the truth to ſuffer it to 
prevail ; all their endeavours accordingly proved fruitleſs; 
and ſome of his council went ſo far as to induce him to 
ſuſpect the purity of their patrtotic intentions. 
They endeavour to draw in the paſſions as auxiliaries 
to reaſon and argument. The notables, they ſay, had 
withdrawn the veil that covered an undermining admi- 
niſtration: A dreadful ſpectacle preſented itlelf to tbe 
eye of an aſtoniſhed nation. They then repreſent with 
much pathos, the grievous ſenſations which muſt have 
afflicted the monarch's paternal heart at ſuch 2 dill 2 * f 
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How, ſay they, muſt your aſtoniſhment and ſorrow have 


increaſed, when you reflected on the fatal errors in which 
you had ſo long been purpoſely involved by your mi- 
niſters !—Such is the conſequence, fire, when the choice 
of miniſters falls on perſons that are obnoxious to the na- 
tion in general: Such is the great but fad example that 
fhows to ſovereigns the reſpe& due to public opinion, 
ſeldom ſuſceptible of error, becauſe mankind collectively 
ſeldom gives or receives an impreſſion contrary to truth, 
They oppoſe to this the narrow and intereſted views of 
intriguing and greedy courtiers. They ſhow, in a de- 
partment where the pureſt hands are ſeldom pure enough, 
the circumſtances that nearly compel a miniſter to depart 
from his rectitude. The firſt wrong ſtep inevitably leads 
to others ; no limits can circumſcribe the miniſter who 
once ſwerves from his duty; abuſes riſe upon abuſes, 
until the diſorder becomes fatal; or, if a remedy can yet 
be found, the cure, however certain, muſt be difficult 
and tedious. They ſtate the facility with which evil 
takes plice, and the long continuance of its effect; for 
though it be only in a ſingle inſtance, whole years may 
be found ſcarcely ſufficient to remedy the miſchiefs which 
it occaſions. And they call upon the king to pauſe awhile 
upon a ſalutary refleion, whoſe importance has been 
acknowledged by all good monarchs—that the vices of 
a bad adminiſtration, and their common conſequence, the 
involuntary errors of a juſt monarch, may ſorely entail 
diſtreſs upon future generations. 

On the ſubject of taxes they declare, that all kinds of 
impoſts ſhould be proportioned to the neceſſary wants of 
the nation, and ſhould end with them; that each citizen 
contributes a part of his property for the purpoſe of main- 
taining public ſafety and private tranquillity ; that the 
people, on ſuch principles, founded on the rights of 
mankind, and confirmed by reaſon, ſhould never increaſe 
their contributions, until the expenſes of the ttate have 
undergone all the ſavings, alterations, and amendments, 
of which they are capable.—and they ſtrongly aſſerted, 
that neither the parliaments, nor any other authority, 
laying only that proceeding from the united ſenſe of the 
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nation in the three eſtates of the kingdom colle&ively 


aſſembled, could warrant the laying of any permanent 


tax upon the people. 

Such are a few of the leading features of this able 
performance, 

The ſtop put to public buſineſs, and the diſorders 
occaſioned by the baniſhment of the parliament, were ſo 
ſenſibly felt, and the diſſatisfaction of the people upon 
that event was fo great, that the crown could not Jong 


perſevere in maintaining that hoſtile mark of its reſent- 


ment. The court was alloin itſelf ſo apparently weak 
and divided, and ſuch continual changes taking place in 
the different departments of ſtate, that it evidently wanted 
every thing which could confer dignity on its conduct, 
or afford ſtability to its meaſures. Some appearance of 
Vigour was, however aſſumed by publiſhing an edict, by 
which the late reſolutions of the parliament were declared 
to be illegal and null; but no meaſures being purſued to 
give effect to this edict, and no attempt made to inforce 
the taxes, it paſſed as nothing. But the turbulence of 
the Pariſians was effectually curbed, by placing 12,000 
troops as a guard upon them; and beſides the continual 
patroles by night and day, ſubaltern officers, with ſmall 
detachments of ſoldiers, were poſted at the corners of all 
the ſtreets. The king, inthe mean while, under the hope 
of thereby mollifying the people, being employed. in mak- 
ing continual retrenchments in his houſhold and other 
departments. | 

It was in this courſe of things, that the meaſures pur- 
ſued and preparations made by the kings of Great Britain 
and Pruſſia, clearly indicated their deſign of taking ſuch 
a direct and active part in the affairs of Holland, as could 
not fail, without an oppoſition equally powerful, to be the 
means of reſtoring the ſtadtholder to his rights; and 
even of extending, if the combined powers ſhauld be ſo 
inclined, the authority of that prince to any pitch they 
might think proper in the government oi the republic, ſo 
as perhaps to new-mode] or totally overthrow its conſti- 
tution. Nothing could have been more embarraſſing or 
more alarming to the court of Verlailles, than ee 
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of the new allies ;z which was rendered ſtill more ſo, by the 
untoward fituation of affairs at home. 

But if France had not even been clogged with any in- 
cumbrance at home to reſtrain her activity, ſhe was not 
able ſingly to withſtand the effects of this powerful union, 
which was already rendered more formidable by the 


meaſure adopted by Great Britain, of retaining 12, ooo 


Heſſian troops in her ſervice, and her being beſides ca- 


pable of increaſing her auxiliary force to an unknown 
amount, by the influence which money was ſure to pro- 
cure with other ſtates of the empire. Nor would the in- 
tervention even of Spain in the conteſt (ſuppoſing that 
could be obtained, which is very. doubtiul) be ſufficient 
to render the balance equal, conſidering the diſtance, and 
other circumſtances, which muſt have rendered. the aid 
of that power in a great degree inefficient, while it could 
not but be productive of much loſs and danger to herſelf. 
The emperor alone might have turned the ſcale ; but be- 
ſides that we have no certainty of the real cordiality 
ſubſiſting between the two courts, he was ſo deeply in- 
volved in his own ambitious ſchemes, and ſo far engaged 


in the overwhelming projects of Ruſſia, that it would not 


be more difficult to detach than to extricate him from 
them, a 

Upon advice ſome time after that England was equip- 
ping a ſtrong ſquadron of men of war at Portſmouth, the 
court of Verſailles ſent orders to equip 16 ſail of the line 
at Breſt for immediate ſervice; and recalled at the ſame 
time a ſquadron of evolution, which was then exerciſing 
naval manceuvres on the coaſt of Portugal. This was 
followed by the aſſembling of a body of troops at Givet, 
on the borders of Liege, by the Maes. 

The courts of London and Berlin purſued their ſyſtem 
ſteadily, without paying any other regard to the warlike 
preparations in France, than that of being in readineſs to 
oppoſe them with effect. That of Great Britain preſented 
a declaration to the neighbouring courts more immediately 
concerned, aſſigning the cauſes which rendered it neceſ- 
ſary to that kingdom to purſue the meaſures which ſhe 
had adopied in arming, and which particularly reſted 
1 | upon 
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upon the notification made by France of her intention to 
ſupport with her forces that party in Holland which had 
oppoſed the rights of the ſtadtholder, and which refuſed 
to give that ſatisfaction to the king of Pruſſia for the in- 
ſult offered to his ſiſter the princeſs of Orange, which he 
had fo juſt a right to demand; that his Britannic majeſty 
could not conſider the alliance between France and the 
whole republic as at all juſtifying her engagement to ſup- 
port a particular party in an affair expreſly diſavowed 
by the ſtates general; that he had repeatediy declared, 
that it was impoſſible for him to ſuffer with indifference 
the armed interpoſition of France in this affair, for that 
his toleration of it would produce conſequences very 
dangerous, not only with reſpe& to the conſtitution and 
independence of the United Provinces, but to the intereſts 
and ſafety of his own ſtates ; but that though he had from 
theſe cauſes been under a neceſſity of equipping a confi 
derable naval armament, and of increaſing his land forces, 
he would ſtill with pleaſure preſerve the bleſſings of peace 
to his own ſubjects as well as to the reſt of Europe, if 
France would retract her reſolution, and concur in ſettling 
the impaired affairs of the republic in an amicable manner, 
and according to ati equitable arrangement of the con- 
tending intereſts, | 
The preparations for war were, however, ſtill carried 
on with vigour on both ſides; but when the duke of 
Brunſwick had in a few days over-run Holland, and to- 
- tally overthrown the laſt hope of the republican party 
by the reduction of Amſterdam, France appeared in the 
diſcreditable ſituation of undertaking a war without a 
motive; as the objects which might have juſtified or pal- 
liated the meaſure in their proper ſeaſon were no longer 
in being, and vexation or revenge could only be aſſig ned 
as a cauſe for its preſent adoption. Beſides, the ſtate of 
Holland had retracted their former application for ſuccour, 
and given a formal notification at Verſailles, that having 
now happily adjuſted their affairs, there was no farther 
occaſion for the friendly interpoſition of that court. The 
game in Holland was now likewife evidently up ; the 
republic had adoped a new ſyſtem of policy; and however 
ef mor- 
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mortifying it might be in the reflection, it was not now 


in the power of France to undo what was already done in 


that country, or by any means to recover her former in- 
fluence. | 
Under theſe circumſtances, and in the diſtracted ſtate 
of her internal affairs, France had only to wiſh to get out 
of the preſent difficulty with the beſt grace ſhe could, and 
to ſoften her warlike aſpe& as ſoon as the appearance of 
a ſimilar diſpoſition on the other fide ſhould afford a fair 
opportunity. As there was nothing now to quarrel 
about, unleſs it was the mere honour of fighting, this op- 
portunity was ſoon offered by the duke of Dorſet and. 
Mr. Eden, the Britiſh miniſters at Paris, who preſented 
a declaration, (October 27th 1787), in which they ob- 
ſerved, that as the affairs of the United Provinces no 
longer left any ſubject of diſcuſſion, and til] leſs of con- 
teſt between the two courts, they were authoriſed to aſk, 
whether it was the intention of the king to carry into 
effe& the notification made by his miniſter on the 16th of 
September, which, by announcing that ſuccour would be 
given in Holland, had occahoned the naval armaments 
made by his Britannic majefty, and which had ſince be- 
come reciprocal ?—that if the court of Verſailles was 
diſpoſed to explain itſelf on this ſubject, and upon the 
conduct to be obſerved towards the republic, in a manner 
conformable to the deſire which had been expreſſed on 
both ſides, of preſerving the good underſtanding between 
both crowns ; and it being likewiſe underſtood that there 
is no view of hoſtility towards any quarter in conſequence 
of what has paſſed, their maſer, ever anxious to concur. 
in the friendly ſentiments of his moſt chriſtian majeſty, 
would agree with him, that the armaments, and all war- 
like preparations in general, ſhould be diſcontinued on 


both ſides, and that the navies of both nations ſhould he 


again placed upon the footing of the peace eſtabliſhment, 
as it ſtood on the firſt day of the preſent year. 

This piece produced a counter · declaration, on the ſame 
day, ſigned by M. de Montmorin, the miniſter for foreign 
affairs, in which the French king declared, that he never 
had any intention of interfering by force in the affairs of 
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the republic; the notification was palliated, and it was 
acknowledged that the motives to it no longer exiſted. 
He declares, that he readily agrees to give no effect to it; 
concurs in the ſentiments of his Britannic majeſty for 
the preſervation of the harmony between the two courts ; 
and agrees with pleaſure to the propoſal that the arma. 
ments, and in general all warlike preparations, ſhould be 
diſcontinued on both fides, and the navies placed upon 
the peace eſtabliſhment propoſed. —A. ſhort inſtrument, 
being in ſome ſort a ſummary and confirmation of the 
foregoing documents, was then ſigned by all the parties, 
in the names of their reſpective ſovereigns; and thus all 
occaſions of difference for the preſent, between the two na- 
tions, were happily removed. 

Having related the particulars of the negotiation be- 
tween the courts of London and Verſailles, the account 
of the revolution of France will now be reſumed. 

The urgent neceſſities of the ſtate required extragrdi- 
nary reſources. On the 7th of Novemher 1787, in a 
very full meeting of the parliament, the king entered the 
aſſembly, and propoſed a pew edict for their approbation, 
authoriſing a loan of four hundred and fifty millions of 
livres, or near nineteen millions ſterling 5; and this was 
accompanied with one of a more popular nature, viz. an 
edi& for the re-eſtabliſhment of the proteſtants in all their 
civil rights. Ln» 

A long and intereſting debate enſued upon theſe pro- 
poſals; but th- king, wearied with a conteſt of nearly 
nine hours, and poſſibly chagrined at the freedom of ſome 
of the principal ſpeakers, roſe at length and commanded 
the edifts to be regiſtered without further oppoſition, 
To the aſtoniſhment of the king and the whole court 
party, this order was oppoſed by the duke d*Orleans, 
the firſt prince of the blood; who, conſidering the whole 


_ proceeding as an infringement on the rights of the par- 


liament, proteſted againſt it; and his proteſt was con- 
firmed by the unanimous voice of the aſſembly. 

The ſucceeding day, the duke d' Orleans received an 
order from court to confine himſelf to one of his ſeats fif- 
teen leagues from Paris, where he was to receive no com- 


pany 


blood, peers ot France, ma 
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pany except his own family; and M. M. Freteau aud 


Sabatiere, who had diſtinguiſnhed themielves in the debate, 
were ſeized under the authority of /e/tres de cachet, and 
conveyed to differ: nt priſons. 

After much altercation between the parliament and the 
miniltry, the king ence more inclined to pacific meaſures, 
and the exiled members were ſet at liberty. But as the 
miniſtry were now fully convinced of the impracticability 
of the parliaments, they determined to aim a deciſive blow 
at their very exiſter.ce. For this purpole, two great pro- 
jets were at once deviſed ; the tirir was the c:iabliſhment 
of a nuuaher or grand bailiwicks thronghout the king- 


dom, which were calculated to diminiſh the juriſdiction, 


the credit, and the profits of the parhaments; and the 


other was the creation of a cour plentere, for the enre- 


giitering of the royal edits, which mutt viriualiy deſtroy 
all their conſequence in the ſtate. | 
The cour pleniere was to be compoſed of princes of the 
giſtrates, and military offi- 
cers, to be nominated by the king. The project tor its 
inttitution was kept a profound ſecret ; the edict reſpect - 
ing it, as well as that of the grand bailiwicks, was to 
be preſented to the different parliaments on the ſame day, 
in ihe beginning of May 1788; and for this purpoſe they 
were printed in the moſt private manner at Verſailies. 
The diligence and activity of M. d'Eipremenil, a 
young and enterpriſing member of the parliament at 
Paris, detected the plot. He even procured copies of 
the edifts, and communicated them to his colleagues 
and he and another {ſpirited member, M. Monſambert, 
excited them, by the molt pointed and energetic eloquence, 
to a vigorous reſiſtance. The king was now convinced 


that the moment was arrived, when it was become neceſ- 


ſary to employ force in ſupport of h's deſpotic authority. 
A body ct troops ſurrounded the hail of juſtice, and the 
two obnoxious magiſtrates, M. M. d' Eſpremenil and 
Monſambert, were carried off to the ſtate priſon of the 
Iſle de St. Marguerite, in the preſence and amidit the 
murmurs of an indignant people. | 
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The parliament remonſtrated with redoubled confi. 
dence; and the voice of the people ſeconded their com- 
plaints. The king again found it neceſſary to convene 
the notables, and appeared in perſon in that aſſembly in 


the beginning of May. The object was to propoſe for 


their approbation the eſtabliſhment of the cour pleniere; 
but the notables received the propoſal with cold and filent 
reſpe& ; while the parliament proteſted with renewed 
vigour, and with unequivocal tokens of rooted averſion. 
The general diſcontent reached even the peers of France; 
and the miniſter (now raiſed from the ſee of Toulouſe 
to the lucrative archbiſhopric of Sens) began to look 
round him with apprehenſion and deſpondency, and ſe- 
riouſly to meditate a retreat from office. 

It is to the credit of the archbiſhop, that he adviſed 
the king to recal M. Neckar, as the only remedy for the 
public diſcontent : He and M. Lamoignon foon after re- 
ſigned their reſpective fituaticns ; and the latter termina- 
ted his chagrin, by putting an end to his exiſtence. 

A. tumult of rejoicing, conducted with little decency 
on the part of the populace, and terminated with blood 
by the interference of the military, ſerved to evince the 
ſentiments of the people on the diſmiſſion of the miniſters, 
Eut the acclamations with which M. Neckar was re- 
ceived, could not eradicate from his mind the difficulties 
which he had te encounter. It was evident that all the 
former adminiſtrations had ſunk under the weight of the 
public diſtreſs ; and that ſome mode was to be deviſed 
which might give proper energy and effect to the extra- 
ordinary means which muſt be employed for its allevia- 
tion. The public ſentiment, which a previous recom- 
mendation of the parliament of Paris had excited, pointed 
out to M. Neckar the only meaſure which he could ſafely 
employ. The voice of the people had long demanded 
the aflembling of the ſtates- general. In this, upon dif- 
ferent motives, all parties were agreed; and the court 
and the miniſter were obliged to give way, ſince no 


other means appeared of ſatisfying the creditors of the 
nat ion. 1 5 
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In che convoking of the ſtates, however, a variety of 
oppokte intereits preſented themſelves to embarraſs and 
diſtreis the miniſter. Ou the one hand, it was obvious 
thai the public affairs couid only be regenerated by de- 
{tioying, if not in the wivie, at leaſt in a couhderadle 
degree, the unreatonable immunities of the priviieged or- 
deis.— The equalization of the taxes was the only mea- 
ſure by wnich the nation could be made to endure the 
burden ot the national debtz and on the other, ſhould 
the ſcale preponderate in favour of the people, thoſe ex- 
ceſſes to which popular counſels are always expoſed were 
to be apprehended and feared. On the great queſtion, 
therefore, reſpecting the number of the deputies to be ſent 
by the different orders to the meeting of the ſtates- gene- 
ral, the opinions of individuals were divided according to 
the intereſt of the parties which they reſpectively eſpoulcd 
and the miniſtry themſelves were tar from decided. The 
general principles of equity ſeemed to dictate, that as the 
tiers etat, or commons, ſo infinitely exceeded in number 
the whole body of the two other orders, the nobility and 
clergy, the number of their deputies ſhould bear ſome 
proportion to the numbers whom they repreſented. On 
the contrary, it might ealily be foreſeen that ſuch an ar- 
rangement virtually involved the ruin of the privileged 
orders, and perhaps the overthrow of monarchy itſelf. 
On ſo momentous a queſtion the miniſter did not preſume 
to decide, and it was agreed once more to convoke the 
aſſembly of the notables—though it was ſcarcely proba- 
ble, that an aſſembly conſiſting entirely of privileged per- 
ons ſhould decide peremptorily againſt the privileged 
orders. ; N 

The proclamation convoking the notables was dated 
on the fifth of October 1788, and the aſſembly met on 
the ſixth of the following month. The motives aſſigned 
by the proclamation were, that the king could have de- 
ſired to have adopted the model of the laſt aflembly of the 
ſtates-general, but that in various articles it couid with 
difficulty be reconciled to the preſent fituation of affairs, 
and that in others it had excited a dintarisfaction, the 
grcunds of which deſerved to be inveſtigated; that the 
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elections of the ters etat had heen confined to the towns 
called bonnes willes, to the excluſion of many others which 
had fince grown conſiderable ; that the inhabitants of the 
open country had in moſt caſes ſent no deputies ; that the 
repreſentatives of the towns were generally choſen by the 
cerporations, whoſe officers at preſent came in by pur- 
chaſe ; that almoſt all the repreſentatives of the tiers etat 
had been nobles ; that the elections had been made by 
bailliages, every one of which had ſent nearly the ſame 
number of deputies, though they had then been unequal 
in population and extent, and were now much more ſo; 
that the ſtates general had divided themſelves into twelve 
ſections, called governments, by a majority of which 
every queſtion was decided; but theſe governments were 
unequal, as well as the bailliages, a majority of which 
conſtituted the vote of the government; laſtly, that a 
great portion of the time of the laſt ſtates- general had 
been conſumed in frivolous conteſts reſpecting their form- 
ation. Moved by thefe conſiderations, the king had 
thought that the diſcuſſion of them ought not to be con- 
hned to his privy council; and he had called together the 
ſame notables that had met in 1787, and whoſe nomina- 
tion had been made for other purpoſes, that he might give 
the moſt ſtriking proof of his impartiality. 

The month of November was memorably diſtinguiſhed 
in almoſt every part of the kingdom by popular meetings 


JIor the purpoſe of ſupporting the cauſe of the tiers etat, 


and addreſſes were preſented from the various towns and 
diſtricts of Normandy, Guienne, Orleannois, and Lor- 
raine, demanding the eſtabliſhment of particular ſtates to 


regulate the affairs of theſe provinces, and a double re- 


preſentation in the ſtates-general. In Guienne, the re- 
monſtrances were enforced by a conſiderable my from 
the other two orders. In Languedoc, the inſtitution of 
provincial ſtates already exiſted, and the repreſentation 
of the commons was equal to the ſum of the other two z 
but the repreſentatives had by long eſtabliſhed practice 
derived their fituation from the appointment of the crown, 
and not from the election of the people. Of conſequence 
the inhabitants at large were unwilling that they _ 

| ether 
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either engroſs or obtain an eminent ſhare in the farther 
prerogative of deputing to the ftates-general]. 

It was in the midſt of this efferveſcence of the com- 
mons of France, that the notables held their ſitttngs; 
and it is not to be doubted that the action of each mu- 
tually produced ſome effect upon the other. The aſſem- 
- bly was opened as uſual by a ſpeech from the king, the 
keeper of the ſeals, and the direor-general of the 
finances. It was obſerved by M. Neckar, that the king 
was not ignorant of the reſpe&t that ought to be enter- 
tained for the ancient uſages of a monarchy z it was under 
their protection that every conſtitutional right acquired a 
new degree of force; they ſecured the public tranquillity 
by oppoſing a barrier to the inconſiderate ardour of inno- 
vation. But the king was equally penetrated with thoſe 
firſt principles of juſtice, that had neither epoch nor com- 
mencement, nor could have a concluſion j principles, that 
obliged him to acquire, through the medium of a juſt re- 
preſentation, a knowledge of the ſentiments of his ſub- 
jects. Circumſtances had greatly changed ſince the 
meeting of the laſt ſtates-general : and, while the king 
would always particularly diſtinguiſh the two firſt orders 
of the nation, he could not refuſe his eſteem to commerce 
and the arts, or deny an eminent ſhare in his regard 
to the peaceable labours of agriculture, There were four 
conſiderations which it was particularly proper to recom- 
mend to the attention of the notables ; the compoſition of 
the ſtates-general, the forms of convoking them, the re- 
gulations that were to be preſcribed in the conduct of the 
elections, and the inſtructions which the deputies were to 
receive from their ele&tors. The firſt and third of theſe 
ſeem to be principally intereſting. Under the firſt M. 
Neckar recommended to the notables to conſider the total 
number of deputies, and the proportion to be aſſigned ta 
each order. Under the third, what was to be admitted 
as the legal qualification of the eleor and the elected; 
whether the ers etat ſhould be authoriſed to ſelett a re- 
preſentative from the ſuperior orders; whether the orders 
in each diſtrict ſhould proceed to the choice of their repre- 
&ntatives ſeparately or united; whether the —_— 
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elections of the tiers etat had been confined to the towns 
called bonnes villes, to the excluſion of many others which 
had ſince grown conſiderable; that the inhabitants of the 
open country had in moſt caſes ſent no deputies; that the 
repreſentatives of the towns were generally choſen by the 
cerporations, whoſe officers at preſent came in by pur- 
chaſe ; that almoſt all the repreſentatives of the tiers etat 
had been nobles ; that the elections had been made by 
bailliages, every one of which had ſent nearly the ſame 
number of deputies, though they had then been unequal 
in population and extent, and were now much more ſo; 
That the ſtates general had divided themſelves into twelve 
ſections, called governments, by a majority of which 
every queſtion was decided; but theſe governments were 
unequal, as well as the bailliages, a majority of which 
conitituted the vote of the government; laſtly, that a 
great portion of the time of the laſt ſtates-general had 


been conſumed in frivolous conteſts reſpecting their form- 


ation. Rfoved by theſe conſiderations, the king had 
thought that the diſcuſſion of them ought not to be con- 
hned to his privy council; and he had called together the 
ſame notables that had met in 1787, and whoſe nomina- 
tion had been made for other purpoſes, that he might give 
the moſt ſtriking proof of his impartiality. 

The month of November was memorably diſtinguiſhed 
in almoſt every part of the kingdom by popular meetings 


- For the purpoſe of ſupporting the cauſe of the 77ers etat, 


and addreſſes were preſented from the various towns and 
diſtricts of Normandy, Guienne, Orleannois, and Lor- 
raine, demanding the eſtabliſhment of particular ſtates to 
regulate the affairs of theſe provinces, and a double re- 
preſentation in the ſtates-general. In Guienne, the re- 
monſtrances were enforced by a conſiderable = from 
the other two orders. In Languedoc, the inſtitution of 
provincial ſtates already exiſted, and the repreſentation 
of the commons was equal to the ſum of the other two; 
but the repreſentatives had by long eſtabliſhed practice 
derived their fituation from the appointment of the crown, 
and not from the election of the people. Of conſequence 
the inhabitants at large were unwilling that they _— 
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either engroſs or obtain an eminent ſhare in the farther 
prerogative of deputing to the ftates-general. 

It was in the midſt of this efferveſcence of the com- 
mons of France, that the notables held their fitttngs 
and it is not to be doubted that the action of each mu- 
tually produced ſome effect upon the other. The aſſem- 
bly was opened as uſual by a ſpeech from the king, the 
keeper of the ſeals, and the director-general of the 
finances. It was obſerved by M. Neckar, that the king 
was not ignorant of the re{pe& that ought to be enter- 
tained for the ancient uſages of a monarchy ;z it was under 
their protection that every conſtitutional right acquired a 
new degree of force; they ſecured the public tranquillity 
by oppoſing a barrier to the inconſiderate ardour of inno- 
vation. But the king was equally penetrated with thoſe 
firſt principles of juſtice, that had neither epoch nor com- 
mencement, nor could have a concluſion j principles, that 
obliged him to acquire, through the medium of a juſt re- 
preſentation, a knowledge of the ſentiments of his ſub- 
jects, Circumſtances had greatly changed ſince the 
meeting of the laſt ſtates-general : and, while the king 
would always particularly diſtinguiſh the two firſt orders 
of the nation, he could not refuſe his eſteem to commerce 
and the arts, or deny an eminent ſhare in his regard 
to the peaceable labours of agriculture, There were four 
conſiderations which it was particularly proper to recom- 
mend to the attention of the notables ; the compoſition of 
the ſtates-general, the forms of convoking them, the re- 
gulations that were to be preſcribed in the conduct of the 
elections, and the inſtructions which the deputies were to 
receive from their electors. The firſt and third of theſe 
ſeem to be principally intereſting. Under the firſt M. 
Neckar recommended to the notables to conſider the total 
number of deputies, and the proportion to be aſſigned to 
each order. Under the third, what was to be admitted 
as the legal qualification of the elector and the elected; 
whether the fiers etat ſhould be authoriſed to ſelect a re- 
preſentative from the ſuperior orders; whether the orders 
in each diſtri ſhould proceed to the choice of their repre- 
{ntatives ſeparately or united; whether the _— 
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ll ſhould be conducted hy poll or by ballot ; and what prin- 
ciple ſhou'd be employed in determining the number of 
| reprelen:atives each diſtrict ſhould he permitted to chooſe. 
| Thefe queſtions were afterwards modified by the notables, 


They did not directly admit into their lift that of the total 
number of deputics ; and they inſerted the great and inte- 
tereſting problem, whether the future fittings of the 
national aſſembly ſhould be in one body or in ſeparate 
houſes. 
It was early viſible that the notables were divided in 
their opin:ons, there being a ſmall but reſpectable mino- 
| rity who embraced the cauſe of the people. The reſt 
| were highly ariſtocratical in their ſentiments 5 and, begin- 
1 ning to be juftly alarmed for the downfal of their uſurpa- 
1 | tion, exerted themſelves to ihe beſt of their power to re- 
fit the rum hy which they were about to be overtaken. 
The ſections ot the count d'Artois and the duke of Bour- 
bon earneitly recommended the model of 1614, and ſug- 
geſted a doubt, whether there was any power ſhort of that 
of the :tates-general deliberating by orders, that could 
ſuperinduce upon it any material alteration. The ſections 
of the duke d'Orleans, and the princes Conde and Conti, 
pleaded the ſame cauſe, though in a manner leſs peremp- 
tory. The ſeRion of Monkeur, in which a majority of 
the members had embraced the fide of liberty, were fully 
perſuaded of the propriety of the king's introducing 
whatever variation the weltare of the whole might appear 
to require, | | | 
The notables were nearly unanimous in the principles 
that ought to regulate the forms of election. The great 
body ei electors were to be diſtributed into communautes, 
Whole function it was to ſelect a certain number of citi- 
| zens to repreſent them in the ſecondary bailliage, the ſe- 
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Wi. ih! condary baiiliages to depute to the primary ones, and 
«1008 theſe laſt to fix upon the national repreſentatives in the 
1 general aſſembly. This chain of deputation was applica- 
„ ble only to the tiers etat: The ſuperior orders were autho- 
100 li riſed immediately to elect their repreſentatives to the na- 
Wh tional ſenate. In thoſe provinces that were in the habit 
1 fl of being regulated by their provincial ſtates, the ſtates 
1 FL | were 
1 | 1 
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were to elect the repreſentatives, at leaſt in ſuch of them 
as could prove that they were already in poſſeſſion of that 
privilege. | 

In the ſect ion of Monſieur, the queſtion of the propor- 
tional repreſentation of the three orders was decided in 
ſavour of doubling the tiers etat, by a majority of thirteen 
to twelve. In the ſections d' Artois, d*'Orleans, and 
Conti, the ſame principle was maintained, by a minority 
of eight, eight, and fix, reſpectively. In the other two 
it was carried unanimouſly in favour of the ariſtocracy, 
The queſtion of the deliberation in one or more houſes 
was alſo variouſly decided. Three of the ſections ſeemed 
to conſider the deliberation by orders as an eſſential part 
of the conſtitution ; thoſe of d'Orleans and Bourbon re- 
quired, that at leaſt the firſt deliberation ſhould be in the 
ariſtocratical form, the ſtates- general afterwards to adopt 
whatever form they thougłt proper; and the ſection of 


Monſieur declared the queſtion to be altogether out of 


their province to determine. Upon the queſtion, whether 
the three orders ſhould deliberate ſeparately or united, 
in the election of deputies, the ſection of Monſieur pro- 
nounced entire liberty; and the other five preſcribed a 
ſeparate conſultation, unleſs in any particular diſtrict it 
ſhould appear that precedent decided in favour of the 
contrary. 

The more intereſting queſtion, whether the ſuperior 
bailliages, ſome of which contained twelve thouſand, 
and others ſix hundred thouſand inhabitants, ſhould elect 
the ſame number of deputies, was determined in the ne- 
gative by the ſection of Monſieur, and in the affirmative 
by the other five. The inquiry reſpecting the mode of 
election by poll or by ballot, was by four of the ſections 
decided in favour of an open poll; by the ſections d' Artois 
and d' Orleans, a poll was preſcribed in the primary aſſem- 
blies; but it was affirmed to be of great moment, that 
the ultimate election of deputies to the ſtates- general ſhould 
be conducted by the mode of ballot. Finally, the five 
Junior ſections anxiouſly expreſſed their readineſs to ſub- 
mit to an equal participation of the burden of contributing 
to the public revenue; the ſection of Monſieur, which — 
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all the moſt intereſting queſtions had declared in favour 
of the popular caule, diſdained to have recourſe to an 
oſtentation of generoſity, which, after the proceedings 
they adopted, would have been altogether ſuperfiaous. 
ne proceedings of the notables were ariſtocratical, 
but moderate; and did not therefore ſatisfy the deſires 
of thoſle who began to be ſeriouſly alarmed for the im- 
pending revolution. The daring anguage of ſuch as 
from the preſs or in the municipal aſſemblies pleaded 
the cauſe of the democracy, inſpired them with horror. 
J he prince of Conti, im a general committee of the 
notables on the 22th of November, was the firſt to un- 
furl the ſtandard of ariftocratical jealouſy. Upon this 
occaiion he read and delivered a note to Monſieur, pre- 
ſident of the committee, declaring that he owed it to 
his conſcience, his birth, and the preſent criſis of public 


affairs, to enter his proteit againſt the inundation that 


£xiſted, of ſcandalous publications, that ſpread through 
every part of the kingdom trouble and dwiſion. The 
monarchy was attacked! a blow was aimed at its ex- 
iſtence! and the moment was at hand!]! It was impoſſible 
that the king ſhould not at length open his eyes, and 
that his brothers ſhould not call upon him to do fo. It 
was neceſſary to the ſtability of the throne, of the laws, 
and of order, that all new {ſyſtems ſhould be for ever 


proſcribed, and that the conſtitution and the ancient 


forms ſhould be preſerved jn their integrity. The note 
of the prince of Conti was laid by Monheur before the 
king, who returned it, with an intimation that the ſub- 


ject of it was totally for-ign to thoſe for the diſcuſſion 


of which the notables had been aſſembled; that he there- 
fore forbade the ſections to take it into their conſidera- 
tion; and thai the princes of the blood ought to adreſs 
themſelves directly to him, when they had any thing 
to communicate which they conceived would be uſeful 
to him. | | 

T he notables were diſſolved on the 12th of December, 
and two days atter that event a memorial was preſented 
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duke d' Orleans, enforcing the repreſentation of the prince 
of Conti. They affirmed, that the ſtate was in inſtant 
danger; that a revolution was gradually taking place 
in the principles of government; and that the preſent 
fermentation of men's minds furniſhed the means by 
which it was to be effected. Inſtitutions, hitherto reputed 
ſacred, and by which the monarchy had flouriſhed for 
ages, were now diſputed as problematical, or decried as 
unjuſt. The publications that had appeared during the 
ſitting of the notables, the memorials that had been 
formed by different provinces, cities, and corps, their 
object and their ſtyle, announced a regular ſyſtem of in- 
ſubordination, and a determined contempt tor the laws 
of the ſtate. Every author erected himſelf into a le- 
giſlator. . | 

'Tne parliament of Paris appears to have exerted a 
foreſight of a different character from that of the princes 
of the blood, and to have modelled its proceedings ac- 
cordiugly, Thoſe of the princes were full of ardour 
and adventure; thoſe of the parliament were infected 
with timidity. The former ſeamed prepared to ſacrifice 
every thing to the unlimited aſtertion of the prerogatives 
to which they were born; the latter, if they were unable 
to preſerve the whole, were willing to make as good a 
barzain as they could. The younger members that 
guided their deliberations, had taited of the intoxicating 
draught of popular applanſe. M. d*Eiſpremenil and 
others had been received with ſhouts at the re- aſſembling 
of their corps after the period of their vacation; and 
they could not perſuade themſelves lightly to part with 
that public tavour, which had been ſo particularly grate- 
ful to them. | | 
The vacation of the parliament expired on the 12th 
of November; but it was not uſual with that body to 
nter immediately upon the tranſa&tion of buſineſs, and 
accordingly it was not till the 5th of December that 
they adopted the reſolution, by which they endeavoured 
to qualify their intolerant language of the preceding 
months. In this reſolution they expreſſed their alarms 
or the conſequences of the preſent ferment, and of the 
I manccu e 
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manceuvres employed by ill- intentioned perſons to de- 
prive the nation of the fruits of the efforts of the ma- 
giſtracy, and to ſubſtitute anarchy and ſedition in the 
room of the acquiſition of a juſt and generous liberty, 
They recommended, as the moſt defirable of all prelimi - 
naries, harmony between the different orders; and they 
regretted that they ſhouid have been themſelves ſo much 
miſunderſtood in their ſelection of the model of 1614. 
By this ſelection, they had undoubtedly intended to point 
out the mode of convocation by bailiages as preferable 
to all others ; but they were neither empowered nor had 
deſigned to put any reſtriction upon the confidence of 
the elettors; and with reſpect to the proportion of re- 
preſentatives for the three orders, as it was undeter- 
mined either by law or any conſtant uſage, they had 
always meant to refer to the diſcretion of the ſovereign 
the choice of ſuch meaſures as might beſt accord with 
reaſon, with liberty, with juſtice, and with the national 
ſentiment. To quiet the perturbation that at preſent 
exiſted, the parliament begged leave to recommend to 
the king to convoke the ſtates-general as ſpeedily as 
poſſible, and, previouſly to that convocation, to ſanction 
and conſecrate the following fundamental principles,— 
the periodical aſſembling of this national body; their 
right to mortgage in perpetuity to the public creditors 
the produce of certain taxes; their obligation towards 
their conſtituents to grant no other taxes but for a de- 
finite time, and to a given amount ; their right expreſly 
to appropriate the public money to the different ſervices 
in which it ſhould be employed; the reſolution of the 
king to conſent to the immediate abolition of all taxes 
bearing partially upon particular orders; the reſponhbi- 
lity of miniſters 3 the right of the ſtates- general to ac- 
cuſe and impeach before the parliaments all national 
offenders, ſaving the privilege of the parliament's attor- 
ney general to exerciſe the ſame function; the mutual 
relation between the ſtates - general and the courts of law, 
ſo that the latter might not and could not ſuffer the levy 
of any tax, nor take part in the execution of any law 


of whatever ſort or deſcription, that had not — 
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been demanded or ſanctioned by the former; the indi- 
vidual liberty of the citizen, to be ſecured by the obli- 
gation of the party arreſting to commit him to a legal 
priſon, and ſurrender him to the diſcretion of his natural 
judges ; laſtly; the legal liberty of the preſs, the only 
ſecure and ready reſource of innocence againſt oppreſſion, 
reſerving a reſponſibility for reprehenſible works after 
their publication, according to the exigence of the cale. 

M. d'Eſpremeni} publiſhed at this period a very brief 
diſquihtion, which may be regarded as the moſt au- 
thentic commentary upon the retolution of the 5th of 
December. According to him, the voting by ſeparate 
orders was the conſtitution, and the voting in a fingle 
aſſembly the exception; an exception, to which it might 
be neceſſary to have recourſs upon extraordinary caſes, 
but which muſt always be adopted by the voluntary 
zſſent of the three orders. The, fermentat ion that had 
been excited, about doubling or not doubling the repre- 
ſentation of the tiers etat, was an example of perverſity 
and malevolence that no hiſtory could parallel. In fact, 
he obſerved, all France was of one opinion. The clergy 
and nobility were willing to concede their pecuniary pri- 
vileges; and this conceſſion on the one hand, and the 
independence of orders on the other, were only wanting 
to render the nation happy and free. He was, neverthe- 
leſs, of opinion, that the repreſentation of the 77ers etat 
ought to be doubled: Not to protect them againſt the 
ariſtocratica] orders, there was no longer any conteſt be- 
tween them ; but becauſe a full and numerous repreſen- 
tation of the people was the beſt ſecurity againſt mini- 
ſterial deſpotiſm, the common enemy of the ſovereign 
and of every order in the ſtate. 

The attention of all Europe was fixed on the meeting 
of the ſtates-general, while the minds of the French 


themſelves continued to be agitated by a variety of dif- 


ferent and contending paſſions and opinions. Thoſe who 
were in poſſeſſion of power, were defirous of retaining 
it; and thoſe who had no dependence but upon their 
abilities, hoped that a new conſtitution of things would 
elevate them to that rank, to which, from their merits, 
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they conceived themſelves entitled. The two great 
parties, which were afterwards to divide the nation, 
were already formed. The pertinacity with which the 
privileged orders were determined to adhere to their pe- 
culiar advantages, is evident from what we have ſtated 
in the preceding pages; and on the other hand, a multi- 
tude of writers of the greateſt eminence were employed 
in exciting the tiers etat to the aſſertion of its right. 
The claims of the nobility and clergy were examined 
with acuteneſs, with preciſion, with reſearch. The ba- 
lance of ability was greatly on the ſide of the people, 
and the uſages of antiquity faded before the light of 
genius and of truth. Previous to this period, that ex- 
traordinary ſociety or club *, was formed, which has 
ſince had fo confiderable and fo pernicious an influence 
over the public affairs. Its members inſtituted an active 
correſpondence throughout the kingdom, and, by culti- 
vat ing an uniformity of opinion on political ſubjects, pro- 
duced, in time, that uniformity of will which afterwards 
appeared to govern the popular counſels. 

The political ſchiſm which had already taken place, 
was not likely to be compoſed during the neceiiary tur- 
bulence of an election. Yet the ſyſtem on which the 
French elections were conducted, is leſs liable to tumult and 
diſorder than thoſe where there is an open and immec«:ate 
poll; and though the leaders of parties were ſufficiently 
animated in the iupport of their particular ſentiments, 
the great body of the people were cithzr dubious of the 
conlequences, or were not yet warmed in the conteſt. 
The meetings for the nomination of eleftors were not 
ſo numeroully attended as might have been ſuppoſed; 
and even in ſome places, wicre a thouſand voters were 
expected, not above fifty appeared. 

The ſpirit of the two parties was manifeſted in the 
cahiers (or inſtructions to their repreſentatives), which 
were drawn up on this occaſion. The nobility and the 
clergy, in their ſeparate chambers, digeited their inſtrue- 
tions; the firſt object of which was to preſerve what they 
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were pleaſed to conſider as their own rights; the ſecond, 
to demand the rights of the people. The monarch, ac- 
cording to this ſyſtem, was the only devoted party; and 
with his rights the ſtates-general might make as tree as 
they pleaſed. All parties, however, agreed in renoun- 
cing a part of their pecunisry privileges. The inſtruc- 
tions of the tiers etat were haſtily compoſed; but that 
uniformity of ſentiment, which the ſofferings of the 
people and the activity of tbeir leaders had produced, 


was evident in them all. They demanded the ſuppreſ- 


ſion of more abuſes than the national aſſembly was able 
in three years to deſtroy, more than perhaps ever cap be 
eradicated ; all, however, were unauimous in demand- 
ing a conſtitution, liberty, the aſſumption of natural 
rights, and the protection of the public treaſure from 
the depredations of the court. The deputies of each 
order departed, thus inſtructed, to maintain the claims of 
their particular party. *© Thoſe of the ers etat, 
fays a diſtinguiſned member of the aſſembly, * carried 
with them the benedictions and the prayers of the mul- 
titude.“ | | 


Such were the obje gs which occupied the reflecting 


part of the nation; but whatever might be the expecta- 
tions of others, the favourites of the court could not 
fail to perceive that the violence of the ſtorm would break 
upon their heads, The inſtructions which were dictated 
by the tiers etat for the government of its repreſenta- 
tives, the vaſt extent of its demands, and the number 
and ability of the publications in ſupport cf theſe de- 
mands, made them feel the neceſſity of oppeſing igainſt 
that order the full force of every exiſting authority. M. 
Neckar was defirous that the ſtates might be aſſembled 
at Paris; but the king preferred Verſailles, where the 
communication between the members and the court 
would be more immediate. It is evident that the depu- 
ties of the tiers etat, who were colicfted from every re- 
mote quarter of the kingdom, and many of them entirely 
unacquainted with the great world, aſſembled under 
conſiderable diſadvantages, in a place where every thing 
bore the ſtamp of deſpotiſm, aud where intrigue and 
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venality had induſtriouſly ſpread their choiceft allure- 
ments. The agents of the court had already eſtabliſhed 
conferences at the houſe cf Madame Polignac; and it is 
ſaid by the democratic party, that the chief object of 
their deliberation was to unite the two principal orders, 
the clergy and nobles, and to retain the commons in a 
ſtate of dependance and ſubjection. On the other hand, 
the deputies of the people were not without their jea- 
louſies; and thoſe of each province held their ſeparate 
meetings, till at length they became united in that of 
Brittany. 

The day appointed for the meeting of the ſtates-gene- 
ral arrived. The 5th of May 1789 will be long memo- 
rable in the annals of France, and it was indeed a day of 
feſtivity to the whole nation. It commenced, agreeably 
to ancient cuſtom, with a religious act. The repreſen- 
tatives of the people, preceded by the clergy, and fol- 
lowed by the king, repaired to the temple of God, accom- 
panied with an immenſe crowd, offering vows and prayers 
for ſucceſs to their labours. 

The whole ceremony indicated the diſtinction of or- 
ders, and evinced that it was the ſecret determination of 
the court ſtrictly to maintain it. Faithful to the cuſtoms 
af 1614, the nobility were arrayed in a ſumptuous robe, 
and the deputies of the commons in the habit of the law. 
Thus, while the nobility and the higher clergy glittered 
m gold and jewels, the repreſentatives of the people ap- 
peared in mourning : but the ſpectators were not dazzied 
by ſplendid appearances; that budy which repreſented 
the nation engroſſed all its applauſe, and Vie le tiers etatl 
was echoed from every quarter. 

The aſſembly was opened by a ſpeech from the throne, 
in which the monarch declared his ſatisfaction at ſeeing 
himſelf ſurrounded, after fo long an interval, by the re- 
preſentatives of his people—he mentioned the heavy debt 
of the public, a part of which had accumniated during 
his own reign, but in an honourable caule—he hinted at 
the general diſquiet and the love of innovation which had 
taken poſſeſſion of the minds of the people; but depended 


on their wiidom and moderation in the adoption of alter- 
Ations 3 
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ations : and concluded by warm profeſſions of his own 
attachment to the public welfare, 
The fituation of M. Neck:r, at this critical period, 


Was peculiarly delicate. He was placed between the 


couit and the people, at a time when it was impoſſible 
ſor an honeſt man to attend equally to the claims of each 
party. From him every thing was expected by the people, 
while it was impoſſible to comply with the plenitude of 
their demands. On the contrary, the love and admira- 
tion of the people was ſufficient to render him ſuſpected 
by the courtiers. He was deſpiſed by the high nobility, 
for his inferiority of birth and family; and he was 
odious to the bigoted clergy, becauſe he was a proteſt- 
ant. Fortunately for M. Neckar, his integrity was 
above all ſuſpicion; every perſon in the kingdom, from 
the monarch to the peaſant, was fatisfied of tue rectitude 
of his heart. His temper and moderation were of the 
utmoſt importance in turbulent times. His influence 
frequently interpoſed againſt the exceiſes of popular in- 
fatuation; and the dignity and virtue of his character 
gave him conſequence even with the enemies of liberty. 
The frit object of the ſtates was the verificatiou of 
their powers—that is, the production of their writs of 
return, and the identification of the deputies, which is 
equivalent to our members of parliament taking their 
ſeats. On this occaſion the fatal conteſt between the 
three orders commenced. The deputies of the commons 
ſaw evidently that the people had in vain atchieved their 
wiſh with reſpe& to the number of repreſentatives—in 
vain the deputies of the tiers etat in number conſtituted a 
half of the ſtates-general, if by the mode of voting they 
were to be reduced to a third. They ſaw further, that 
ſhould the verification of their powers be effected in ſe- 
parate chambers, each order would then be conſtituted a 
legal aſſembly, and the union be rendered for ever im- 


poſſible. 


While this matter was in agitation, a letter was re- 
ceived from the king, deſiring © that the conciliatory 
commiſſioners would meet in the preſence of the keeper 
of the ſeals, and ſoine other commiſſioners io be ap- 
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pointed by the monarch, in order to renew their confe- 
rences, &c.**—Jn the mean time the chamber of the 
nobles (this ſovereign legiſlative chamber, as it was cal 
led by one of its members) paſſed a decree, aſſerting, 
c that they regarded as a part of the conſtitution, the 
diviſion of orders, and their reſpective veto, and that in 
theſe principles they were determined to perſcvere. The 
ſecond —— therefore, were equally unſucceſsful 
with the firſt. 

It was now near five weeks ſince the ſtates- general had 
aſſembled, and the three orders found themſelves in the 
ſame inactive ſtate as at firſt. The commons therefore 
concęived it was full time to emerge frem this criminal 
inactivity, and to afford an opportunity to thoſe of the 
nobility and clergy who profeſſed a ſincere love for their 
country, to become active in its favour. They divided 
themſelves into twenty committees, to facilitate the pub · 
lic buſineſs; and on the 10th of June, the abbe Sieyes 
propoſed that they ſhould make a laſt effort for a union 
of the orders; and ſhould this fail, that they ſhould then 
form themlelves into an active aſſembly, for the deſpatch 
of buſineſs. | | 

In conſequence of this propoſal, notice was ſent on 
the 12th, that they would immediately order a general 
call of the deputies of all the bailiwicks, including thoſe 
of the privileged claſſes; and in default of their appear- 
ance, that they would proceed to the verification of 
the powers, and to every other public object, as well 
in the abſence as in the preſence of the nobility and 
clergy. 

On the r3th, they proceeded to the call of the de- 
puties, and to the verification of the returns- Not one 
of the nobility appeared; but on the call of the baili- 
wick of Poitou, three cures, Meſſrs. Cefve, Ballard, 
and Jalot, preſented themſelves with the writs of their 
return, which they laid reſpectfully upon the table. 
Theſe venerable paftors were received with the warmeſt 
tranſports of joy and acclamation. They had declared 
their intentions the preceding evening in the chamber of 


the clergy ; and they were followed the next day by five 


ROS 


creaſed almoſt to deteſtation, and to their obſtinacy the 


celebrated denomination of the zational aſſembly. The 


_ declaratory of the conſtitutional power vetted in the re- 
preſentatives of the people, had alſo a regard to the ur- 
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more of their brethren, among whom were Meſſrs. 
Dillon, Gregoire, nd Bodineau. 
In the mean time the unpopularity of the nobility in- 


activity of the ſtates was wholly attributed. At length 
the deputies of the people felt themſelves ſupperted by 
the public opinion, and on the 17th of June proceeded 
to the daring ftep of aſſuming to themſelves the legiſla- 
tive government. On that memorable day, in the m:dit 
of an immenſe concourſe of ſpectators, the deputies of 
the people, with ſuch of the clergy as had already joined 
them, announced themſelves to the public by the fince 


hall re-echoed with the exclamations of joy, Long 
live the king, and the national aſſembly!' But when 
the repreſentatives of the people roſe in folemn filence 
to take the oath to fulfil with fidelity their duty, every 
eye was melted into tears, and the enthuſiaſin of liberty 
took poſſeſſion of every heart. This ſolemn ceremony 
was ſucceeded by the nomination of M. Bailly to the 
office of preſident for four days only, and that of Meſſrs. 
Camus and Piſon de Galand as ſecretaries for the fame 
ſpace of time. | 
The firſt reſolutions of the aſſembly, while they were 


gent neceſſities of the ſtate. They pronounced ““ all 
levies, impoſts, or taxes unconſtitutional, which were 
not enacted by the formal conſent of the repreſentatives 
of the nation; that con{cquentiy the exiſt ing taxes were 
illegal and null; that notwithſtanding this, they, in the 
name of the nation, gave a temporary ſanction to the 
preſent taxes and levies, which were to continue to be 
levied in the manner they had hitherto been, only until 
the ſeparation of the aſſembly, frem whatever cauſe that: 
might happen.” The aſſembly proceeded 10 declare, 
„ that as ſoon as, in concert with his majeſty, it ſhould 
be able to fix and determine the principles of national 
regeneration, it would take into formal conſideration the 
aalional debt, placing from the preſent moment 3 
| tors 
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pointed by the monarch, in order to renew the'r confe- 
rences, &c.”*—In the mean time the chamber of the 
nobles (this ſovereign legiſlative chamber, as it was cal. 
led by one of its members) paſſed a decree, aſſerting, 
& that they regarded as a part of the conſtitution, the 
diviſion of orders, and their reſpective veto, and that in 
theſe principles they were determined to perſevere.” The 
ſecond —— therefore, were equally unſucceſsful 
with the firſt. | 

It was now near five weeks ſince the ſtates- general had 
aſſembled, and the three orders found themſelves in the 
ſame inactive ſtate as at firſt. The commons therefore 
concęived it was full time to emerge frem this criminal 
inactivity, and to afford an opportunity to thoſe of the 
nobility and clergy who profeſſed a ſincere love for their 
country, to become active in its favour. They divided 
themſelves into twenty committees, to facilitate the pub - 
lic buſineſs; and on the 10th of June, the abbe Sieyes 
propoſed that they ſhould make a laſt effort for a union 
of the orders; and ſhould this fail, that they ſhouid then 
form themlelves into an active aſſembly, for the deſpatch 
of buſineſs. | 

In conſequence of this propoſal, notice was ſent on 
the 12th, that they would immediately order a general 
call of the deputies of all the bailiwicks, including thoſe 
of the privileged claſſes ; and in default of their appear- 
ance, that they would proceed to the verification of 
the powers, and to every other public object, as well 
in the abſence as in the preſence of the nobility and 
clergy. | 

On the r3th, they proceeded to the call of the de- 
puties, and to the verification of the returns- Not one 
of the nobility appeared; but on the call of the bailt- 
wick of Poitou, three cures, Meſſrs. Cefve, Ballard, 
and Jalot, preſented themſelves with the writs of their 
return, which they laid reſpectfully upon the table. 
Theſe venerable paſtors were received with the warmeſt 
tranſports of joy and acclamation. They had declared 
their intentions the preceding evening in the chamber of 


the clergy ; and they were followed the next day by five 


ROS 


creaſed almolt to deteſtation, and to their obſtinacy the 
mactivity of the ſtates was wholly attributed. At length 


celebrated denomination of the zational aſſembly. The 
hall re-echoed with the exclamations of joy, Long 


was ſucceeded by the nomination of M. Bailly to the 


preſentatives of the people, had alſo a regard to the ur- 


illegal and null; that notwithſtanding this, they, in the 
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more of their brethren, among whom were Meſſrs. 
Dillon, Gregoire, nd Bodineau. | 
In the mean time the unpopularity of the nobility in- 


the deputies of the people felt themſelves ſupported by 
the public opinion, and on the 17th of June proceeded 
to the daring ſtep of aſſuming to themſelves the legiſla- 
tive government. On that memorable day, in the m:dit 
of an immenſe concourſe of ſpectators, the deputies of 
the people, with ſuch of the clergy as had already joined 
them, announced themſelves to the public by the ſince 


live the king, and the national afſembly !'* But when 
the repreſentatives of the people roſe in folemn filence 
to take the oath to fulfil with fidelity their duty, every 
eye was melted into tears, and the entiuſiaſm of liberty 
took poſſeſſion of every heart. This ſolemn ceremony 


office of preſident for four days only, and that of Meflrs. 
Camus and Piſon de Galand as ſecretaries for the fame 
ſpace of time. 

The firſt reſolutions of the aſſembly, while they were 
declaratory of the conſtitutional power veſted in the re- 


gent neceſſities of the itate, They pronounced “ all 
levies, impolts, or taxes unconſtitutional, which were 
not enacted by the formal conſent of the repreſentatives 
of the nation; that coniequentiy the exiſt ing taxes were 


name of the nation, gave a temporary ſanction to the 
preſent taxes and levies, which were to continue to be 
levied in the manner they had hitherto been, only until 
the ſeparation of the afiembly, from whatever cauſe that. 
might happen.” The aſſembly proceeded 10 declare, 
that as ſoon as, in concert with his majeſty, it ſhould 
be able to fix and determine the principles of national 
regeneration, it would take into formal conſideration the 
aglional debt, placing from the preſent moment _—_— 
| : mors 
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| ditors of the ſtate under the ſafeguard of the honour 
and faith of the French nation.“ Theſe decrees con- 
clude with a reſolution to inquire into the cauſes of the 
ſcarcity which at that period afflicted the kingdom, 
| "a into the means of remedying and averting that ca- 
= - lamity. 
4 T 4 firm and temperate conduct of the national aſ- 
| ſembly awed at firſt, but did not entirely diſconcert the 
| ariſtocratic party, which aſſidiouſly employed every ar- 
tifice to elude the blow with which they were threatened. 
The chamber of the clergy had been engaged tor ſome 
days in diſcuſſing the manner in which they ſhould ve- 
rity their powers; and a number of cures had, durir g 
the diſcuſſion, preſented their writs or titles to the al- 
ſembly, and returned to their own chamber to defend 
the popular caule. At length, on the 19th of June, a 
majority cf that body voted for the verification of their 
powers in common with the national aſſembly; which 
| ſo much alarmed the court party, that it is confidently 
1 reported that M. d' Eſpremenil propoſed, in the chamber 
okt the nobles, an addreſs to the king, beſeeching him 
f to diſſolve the ſtates- general. | 
The court was then at Marly, and M, Neckar, engaged 
with a dying filter, left the king expoſed to every lira- 
tagem that was ſpread for him by the unprincipled 
courtiers. Repeated councils were held, the reiult of 
which could not be very favourable to the views of 
the people: At lait, the king was impreſſed with the 
neceſſity of commanding the advance of an immenſe mi- 
litary force to the capital; and both the object and the 
conſequences ſeemed to countenance the opinion that the 
deſigns of the party did not end there. | 
On Saturday the 2oth of June, the day on which the 

clergy were to unite themſelves to the national aſſembly, 
the heralds proclaimed a royal ſeſſion; and a detachment 
of the guards ſurrounded the hall of the ſtates, in order, as 
it was alleged, that it might be properly prepared for the 
reception of the king. The preſident and members were 
repulſed from the door, and acquainted by the command- 


ing officer, that his orders were „to admit no perſon 
f 8 7 into 
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into the hall of the ſtates general. „ And I proteſt 


againit theſe orders, replied the preſident, ** and the 
aflembly ſhall take cognizance of them.“ 

Supported, as they perceived themſelves to be, by the 
voice of the people, the aſſembly were not to be diſ- 
couraged by this puerile expedient. On the motion of 


M. Bailly, they immediately adjonrned to a tennis- 


court, fituated in the ſtreet of Old Verſailles, where, in 
the preſence of applauding thouſands, they took a ſolemn 
oath, „never to ſeparate till the conſtitution ſhould be 
completed.“ 


On the 22d another proclamation was iſſued, intimat- 


ing, that the royal ſeſſion was deferred till the ſucceed- 


ing day; and the hall of the ſtates- general ſtill remained 
cloſed, on account of the preparations, The aſſembly 
wandered from place to place, before they could find a 
roof capacious enough to ſhelter ſo conſiderable a body. 
They at length aſſembled in the church of St. Louis; 
and the majority of the clergy, amounting to 149, aſ- 
fembled in the choir. After a deputation to arrange the 


ceremonials, the doors of the choir were thrown open; 


the clergy advanced with their preſident the archbiſhop 
of Vienne at their head, and the deputies cordially em- 
braced each other. The ſanctity of the place contri- 
buted to render the meeting more ſolemn and affecting, 
and the plaudits of the ſpectators teſtified at once their 
triumph and their joy. Two nobles of Dauphine, the 
marquis de Blacon, and the count d' Agoult, attended 
at the ſame time to preſent their powers; the reſt of the 
minority of the firſt order waited the reſult of the royal 
ſefſion. ; K 
The events which had taken place at Verſailles, and 
the change which they announced in the diſpoſitions of 


the government, with reſpe& to the national aſſembly, 


excited at Paris the utmoſt conſternation. Nor could a 
letter from M. Neckar to the magiſtrates, aſſuring them 
that no ſuch meaſure was intended as the diſſolution of 
the ſtates-gencral, entirely allay the ferment. The royal 
feflion took place on the 23d. It was at once attended 
with all that is awful, and all that is magnificent in ar- 
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bitrary authority. The hall was furrounded with ſol- 
diers. The two privileged orders were ſeated; while 
the repreſentatives of the people were left without, ex- 
poſed for more than an hour to the rain. M. de Mira- 
beau urged the preſident to conduct the nation imme- 
diately ro the preſence of the king, or to demand at 
leaſt that the gates ſhould be opened. They were opened 
at length to the deputies, but not to the people. Tle 
throne was raiſed upon a kind of ſtage or platform at the 
bottem of the hall; on the right the clergy were ſeated, 
and on the left the nobility. The four heralds, with 
their kings at arms, were ſtationed in the middle; and 
at the bottom of the platform was a table, round which 
the miniſters were ſeated : one chair however was va- 
cant, which ſhould have been occupied by M. Neckar ; 
nor did any part of this ill- conducted buſineſs excite 
more general dijguſt than the abſence of that favourite 
miniſter. | 

The ſpeech and declarations of the king were a ſin- 

ular mixture of patriotiſm and de ſpotic authority. He 


Ipoke of the favours which he conferred upon his people; 
and cauſed to be read a declaration of his ſovereign will, 


as if the legiſlature were only called to conſent to fuch 
laws as ſhould be propoſed by the executive power, with- 
out being competent to propoſe any themſelves. He 
ſuggeſted a plan of government, in which the diſtinction 
of orders was to be preſerved, allowing them however 


occaſionally to debate in common, with the king's ap- 


probation. Not a word was advanced on the ſubject of 
the reſponſibility of miniſters, nor on the participation 
of the ſtates- general in the legiſlative power. The odious 
tyranny of /ettres de cachet was tormally announced to 
A guarce 
ed ſilence was obſerved concerning the liberty of the 
reſs, and the pernicious tax of lotteries. In fine, the 
king declared null the deliberations and reſolves of the 
17th, and ordered the deputies immediately to ſeparate, 
and to appear before him on the following day. 
When tbe king retired, he was followed by all the 


nobility, and by a part of the clergy. The deputies of 
| | the 
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ſaid he, © the intentions of the king.” The preſident 


Mirabeau, riſing from his ſeat, and addreſhng himſelf 
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the commons remained motionleſs on the benches, and 
preſerved a gloomy filence, The marquis de Breze, 
grand-maſter of the ceremonies, entered the hall, and 
addreſſing himſelf to the preſident, © You know, ſir, 


anſwered reſpectfully, that the aſſembly was not conſti- 
tuted to receive orders from any perſon : But the fervid 


to M. de Breze, replied, © The commons of France 
have determined to debate. We have heard the inten- 
tions which have been ſuggeſted by the king; and you, 
who cannot be his agent at the ſtates-general, - you, who 
have here neither ſcat nor voice, nor a right to ſpeak, 
are not the perſon to remind us of his ſpeech. Go tel} 

our maſter, that we ate here by the power of the people, 
and that nothing ſhall expel us but the bayonet.” The 
enthuſiaſm of the aflembly[ſeconded that of the orator ; 
and, with one unanimous voice, they declared that ſuch 
was their determination. 

The grand-maſter retired, and a profound ſilence per- 
vaded the hall. It was at length broken by M Camus, 
who declaimed againſt the royal ſeſſion, which he ſtig- 
watized by the con: emptuous appellation of a bed of 
Juſtice, and propoſed a reſolution declaratory of the al- 
ſembly's adherence to their former decrees, which he af- 
ſerted no power could annul. He was warmly ſupported 
by Meſſrs. Barnave, Giaizen, Pethion, the abbe Gre- 
gdire, and many others. The abbé Sieyes only ob- 
ferved, „ Gentlemen, you are the ſame to-day, that 
you were before.“ Tne motion of M. Camus was 
unanimouſly decreed 5; and was followed by another, 
which pronounced “ the perſons of the deputies invi- 
olable.“ 

M. Neckar had ſeveral times ſolicited his diſmiſſion, 
but was conſtantly refuſed by the king. When his ma- 
jelly returned from the royal ſeſſion, he was followed by 
a crowd of more than fix thouſand citizens, and the pub- 
he diſcontent was manifeſted by murmurs and exclama- 
tions. The majority of the members of the aſſembly 
waited on M. Neckar, and conjured him iq, continue 

faithful 
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faithful to the nation and the king, and to remain in 


the miniſtry. The conſternation however became gene- 
ral, when, at ſix in the evening, the queen ſent for the 


director-general of the finances, and through her apart - 
ments introduced him to the royal cloſet. At about 
half paſt fix, the miniſter came out of the palace on foot 
by a private door; but as ſoon as he appeared, there 
was a general ſhout of Viv, M. Nectar!“ 
the populace proſtrated themſelves on their knees, in- 
treating him to remain with them as their father and 


their gvide. He ſatisfied their importunities, by aſ- 


ſuring them, that he would not abandon them; that he 
had pledged bimſelf to the king, and was reſolved to 
live or die with them. | 

The aſſembly met the next day, and were joined by 
the majority of the clergy ; and on the 25th, forty-nine 
members of the nobility, with the duke d'Orleans at 
their head, made their appearance in the aſſembly. The 
rector of the univerſity of Paris, and the prior of Mar- 
montiers, came the ſame day to augment the number of 
the patriotic clergy. In the mean time, the diſſidents 
among the privileged orders continued in a violent ſtate 
of agitation; and M. d' Eſpremenil even acculed the 
deputies of the tiers etat of high treaſon. The arch- 
biſhop of Paris, preſſed by his connexions into the ſer- 
vice of a party which in his heart he condemned, paſſed 
at this period for one of the chiefs of the ariſtocratic 
cabal ; and his houſe had been attacked by a furious 
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mob, who, however, were diſperſed without miſchief by |. 


a detachment of the guards. On the 26th he was in- 
troduced to the aſſembly by the archbiſhop of Bourdeaux. 
Some others of the ſuperior clergy, and the count de 
Crecy, took their ſeats on the fame day; and even in 
the chamber of the nobles, the union was again deliber- 
ated upon, and with leſs animoiity than before, 

In the midſt of contending factions, which occaſionally 


ſported with his credulity or his fears, the King fill ap- 


peared to preſerve 2 genuine love of his people, and an 


unviolated regard to the claims of humanity. He felt 
himſelf unkappy at the diviſions which exiſted, and de- 
termined 
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termined to end them if poſſible at any expenſe. In a 
private converſation with the duke de Luxembourg, pre- 
ſident of the chamber of nobles, he is ſaid to have urged 
his wiſhes for a union of the orders. He was anſwered 
by that nobleman, That the order to which he belonged 
were not contending for themſelves, but for the crown--- 
he repreſented, that the nobility was the only body on 
which his majeſty could depend, to defeat the exorbitant 
claims of the people---that while the ſtates- general con- 
tinned divided, the royal authority was ſafe; but when- 
ever the day ſhould arrive that the ſtates ſhould vote by 
numbers only, from that moment the monarch was at 
their mercy.---* I conjure your majeity”” continued the 
duke, „to condeſcend to refle&t upon what I have the 
honour to ſtate,**---*+* M. de Luxembourg,”” replied the 
king with firmneſs, © I have reflected: I am determined 
upon any ſacrifice 3 nor will I that a ſingle man loſe his 
life in my cauſe.” In conſequence of this determination, 
the king on the 27th ſent a preſſing letter to the preſi- 
dent of the nobility, and to the minority of the clergy, 
intreating the union of the orders. The clergy obeyed 
without hefitation z but it was not till after a very warm 
debate that the nobility ſubmitted to the mandate of the 
ſovereign. At the firſt news of this event, Verſailles was 
tranſported with joy; the people ran in crows :0 the 
palace, and demanded the king and queen. Their ma- 
jeſties appeared at a balcony, and the atmoſphere re- 
echoed with the ſhouts of Vive le roi! Vive la reine! A 
general illumination concluded the triumph of the day. 
The union of the orders, however, inſtead of termi- 


Z. nating their machinations, ſerved but to increaſe the ſe- 


cret oppoſition of thoſe who were likely to be the only 
ſufferers by a reform of abuſes in France---the courtiers 
and favourites, who battened on its ruin. The diſſolu- 
tion of the aſſembly was now the only means which 
could reſtore to power theſe harpies of the ſtate; and 
there is no cauſe to doubt that this was at leaſt their firſt 
object. Whether the king was acquainted or not with 
the project is uncertain, but probably he was not. His 
fears and his paſſions were doubtleſs excited by the artful 
vor. v. ' M circle 
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circle that ſurrounded him; every intemperate expreſſion 
that eſcaped in the afſ-mbly was afſiduouſly conveyed to 
his ears, and its object even magnified. The turbulence 
of the metropolis was made an excuſe for beheging it 
with mercenary armies. Thirty-five thouſand men had 
been gradually collected from the extremities of the king- 
dom, and ſtationed in the neighbourhood of Paris and 
Verſailles. Camps were traced out for a ſtill greater 
force; the lines of fortification were already drawn 
upon every eminence; and almolt every polt was occu- 
pied which commanded the city, or the roads which com- 
municated with it. Theſe arrangements were made 
under the inſpection and authority of marſhal] Broglio, 
an approved commander, a man habituated from his 
youth to the ſubordination of a military life, and gene- 
rally ſuppoſed to be completely devoted to the party of 


the court, | 


In the mean time, Paris was not only threatened with 


the ſword, but was actually viſited with one of the ſe- 
vereſt calamities that can affect a country. A moſt 
alarming ſcarcity pervaded the whole kingdom; but it 
may well be conceived that its effects were moſt ſeverely 
felt in the capital, which has no reſources of its own, 
and in which the accumulation of human beings muſt 
neceſſarily increaſe the miſery. The gates of the aſſem- 
bly were ſurrounded by famiſhing multitudes, beſeech- 
ing their compaſſion and aſſiſtance. A committee of ſub- 
ſiſtence was formed, and various reports were received 
prohibitions were iſſued againſt the exportation of corn, 
and a ſubſcription was opened in Paris for the relief of 
the poor. | | 
Under the preſſure of ſuch a calamity, it may well be 
ſuppoſed that the people were not in the moſt tranquil 
ſtate. The general exclamation was for bread; and un- 
fortunately the unſettled late of the metropolis aiforded 
a daily excuſe for the augmentation of the military in 
its netghbourhood, at a time when their preſence ſerved 


but to increaſe the general diſtreſs. The jealouſy of the 


aſſembly was awakened farther, by obſerving, that for 


this ſervice to.eigners were preferred to the native 
troops; 
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troops; and that more ſoldiers were aſſembled round the 


hall of the ſtates- general itſelf, than would have ſufficed 
to repel a foreign invaſion. On the roth of July, a ſpirit- 
ed remonſtrance to the king was propoſed by the count 
de Mirabeau, and enforced by that commanding elo- 
quence of which he was maſter, 

The addreſs itſelf was a model of fine compoſition: It 


ſtated, that in coniequence of the royal invitation to the 


aſſembly to give his majeſty ſome proots of its confidence, 
they now came to inform him of the alarms at preſent 
exiſting, though not among themſelves; that they came 
not to ſolicit his protection, for they entertained no fears; 
that in a recent inſtance, his majeſty had ſcen the power 


which he poſleſſed over the minds of the people; that the 


priſoners to whom the populace had given liberty, had 
of themſelves reſumed their fettes, and a ſingle word 
from the mouth of the king had reſtored the public tran- 


quillity; that ſuch a ſway was the only one which could 


now be exerciied in France; that the danger from the 
aſſembling of the troops did not threaten the aſſembly, 
but the provinces—the capital, which might be jealous 
for their repreſentatives ; that the danger was for the 
troops themſelves, who might be alienated from autho- 
rity by their communication with the metropolis ; for the 


labours of the aſſembly, which might be interrupted by 


popular commotions; and for the king himſelf. It con- 
ciudcd with expreſſing their own firmneſs, and beſeech- 
ing his majeſty to remove the troops, ſince a monarch 
adored by twenty-five millions of ſubje&ts could not 
poſſibly ſtand in need of foreign ſupport. 

The king's anſwer was cold and unſatisfatory, It 
alleged, that the tumultuous conduct of the metropolis 


Vas the reaſon for having ſurrounded it with troops; 


dilclanned cvery idea of interrupting the freedom of the 
aſſembly's deliberations ; but added, that if the preſence 
of the troops gave umbrage, he was ready, at the requeſt 


of the aſſeinbiy, to transfer the ſtates-general to Noyon 


or Soiſſons, and to repair himſelf to Compiegne in order 
to maintain the neceſſary communication with the aſſem- 
bly, This anſwer was applauded by ſome of the mem- 
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bers ; but its deſign could not eſcape the penetratron of 
Mirabeau, who in a ſhort ſpeech detected its fallacy. 
« The anſwer of the king, ſaid he, is a direct re- 
fuſal to our requiſition ; we will remove neither to Noyon 
nor to Soiſſons; we will not place ourſelves between two 
hoſtile armies—that which is beſieging Paris, and that 
which may fall upon us from Flanders and Alſace: We 
have not aſked permiſſion to run away from the troops 
we have deſired that the troops ſhould be removed from 
the capital.“ | 

It is unfortunate for the memory of the late monarch, 
that no authentic documents have been produced to ex- 
plain what were at this period the actual dehgns of the 
court. The democratic writers affirm, that a plan was 
actually concerted for the diſſolution of the aſſembly, 


aſſert, that the night of the 14th or 15th of July was 
fixed upon for the attack of the metropolis, which was 
already beſieged by fifty thouſand men, and one hundred 


pieces of cannon. They deſcribe the arrangement which 


was planned for the aſſault; and ſome of them add, that 


not only the diſſolution of the aſſembly, but a dreadful 
and ſanguinary execution of its moſt diſtinguiſhed mem- 
bers was to ſucceed. However little we may be diſpoſed 


to credit this ſtatement, the leaſt we can believe is, that, 


agreeably to the declaration in the royal ſeſſion of the 23d 


of June, the authority, if not the very phantom, of the 
ſtates-general was to be annihilated ; and that ſomething 


evil was intended was molt evident from the diſmiſſion of 


M. Neckar, which prematurely took place on the 1 1th 
of July. He was at dinner when the letter of the king, 
ordering him to quit the kingdom in twenty-four hours, 
was brought him by the count de la Luzerne. Without 
appearing in the leaſt concerned, he had the preſence of 
mind to tell the count, as he went out of the room, * We 
Mall meet again at the council; and continued to 
converſe with the archbiſhop of Bourdeaux and the 


reſt of the company that were dining with him, as if 


nothing had happened. About five o'clock in the after- 
noon he complained of a pain in his head, and aſked 
| | madame 


They 
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madame Neckar, if ſhe would accompany him in an air- 
ing. He was not more than a league from Verſailles, 
when he deſired the coachman to drive on more quick ly 
to St. Ouen, his country houſe. He paſſed the night 
there, and prepared for the journey ; and this was the 
firſt opportunity he had of acquainiing his daughter, the 

| baronels de Stael, with the event; though ſhe was preſent 
when he received the order of the king to quit the coun- 
try like a criminal. He took the road to Bruſſels, as 

| the neareſt frontier; and carried with him, ſays M. Ra- 

f baut, the confidence of the nation. 

; Thenew arrangements in the miniſtry were the marſhal 

; B1 oglio, miniſter of war; the baron de Breteuil, preſident 
of finance; M. de la Galeziere, comptroller general; 
M. de la Porte, intendant of the war department; and 
M. Foulon, intendant of the navy. | 

It is impoſſible to deſcribe « conſternation which 

pervaded the whole city of Paris, on the receipt of this 
afflicting intelligence. The perſon who firit reported it 
at tne Hotel oe Ville was conſidered as a lunatic, and 
with difficulty eſcaped ſome harſh treatment. It was no 
ſooner confirmed, than the ſhops and places of public | 
amuſement were all ſhut up. A body of citizens ran to | 
the warehouſe of a ſiatuary, and having procu;ed the | 
buſts of M. Neckar and the duke d'Orlcans, drefſed them 

in mourning, and carried them about the ſtreets. In 

their progreſs, they were [topped by a German regiment, 

the Royal Allemand, when the buſts — pong by the 
ſoldiers; one man loſt his lite, and others of the populace 

4 were wounded, The army now came forward in force, 

J with the prince de Lambeiq, grand ecuyer of France, at 

? their head, who was ordered to take poſt at the Thuil- 


} 

4] 

3 leries. Irritated, perhaps, at the ipirit of reſiſtance 

rf I which be obſerved in the citizens, he imprudently 

e i wounded with his ſabre a poor old man, who was walk- 

= - ing peaceably in the gardens. The French have a re- | 
2 markable reſpect for age, and this wanton outrage proved | 
f if the ſignal of revolt; an inſtantaneous alarm was ſpread = |} 
— | through the city, and the cry of To arms reſounded in 1 
d | every quarter. The Germans were yigoroully attacked 
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by the populace, who were joined by the French guards, 
and, overpowered by numbers, were obliged to ictreat. 
From that moment the guards took leave of their of- 
ficers ; they ſet fire to their ſeveral barracks ; and formed 
themſelves into companies with the citizens, to patrol] the 
ſtreets, and preſerve, it poſſible, the public tranquillity. 
The citizens of Paris, at this moment, beheld themſelves * 
in a moſt alarming and critical ſituation. Whether true & 
or not, the reports of the intended attack upon the city 0 
were univerſally credited; and the myſterious and impo- . 
litic proceedings of the court gave countenance, it muſt | 
be confeſſed, to every ſuſpicion. On the other hand, 
troops of banditti, the peſts of a populous city, ſuch as 
are ever ready to take advantage of public commotion, 
were beginning to collect; and, either from theſe on the 
one hand, or the foreign ſoldiery on the other, a general 
Pillage was the only event that could be expected. Co- 
vered by the darkneſs of the night, ſeveral] bands of 
ruffians paraded the ſtreets, and even let fire to the 
city in different places: The horrid filence was inter- 
rupted only by confuſed ſhouts, and occafional diſcharges 
5 of muſquetry. In this diſaſtrous night, fleep only ſealed 
5 the eyes of infants; they alone repoſed in peace, while 
1 their anxious parents watched over their cradles. 
9 Verſailles was not more tranquil; but the court party 
5 abandoning themſelves to an indecent wy, concluded the 
5 evening of the 12th with a tumultuous banquet. The 
Welt | women of the court mingled with the foreign ſoldiers in 
Uh laſcivious dances, to the found of the German mutic. 
Their triumph, however, was not of long duration; a 
falſe report of 100,000 armed citizens being on the road 
to Verſailles, joined to their miſtruſt of the national 
troops, gave at leaſt a momentary check to their extra- 
vagant exultation. : 
The morning of the 14th diſplayed at Paris a 20ſt af- 
fecting ſpectacle of confuſion and diſmay ; a band of vil- 
lains had already pillaged the charitable houſe of St- 
Lazare; at fix o'clock the alarm bells ſounded through- 
out the city, and the terror became univerſal. The citi- 


Zens aſſembled at the Hotel de Ville, and no alternative 
| . appeared 
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appeared for the protection of their lives and property, 
but that of embodying themſelves, and forming a reg u- 
lar militia for the detence of the capital.* Sixty thouland 
citizens were ſoon enrolled, and marſhalled under dit- 
ferent commanders : the French guards ſpontaneouſly 
offered their ſervices, and were diſtributed among the 
different companies. The ſtandards of the city werediſ- 
played; trenches were thrown up, and barricadoes form- 
ed in different parts of the ſuburbs. Regulations were 
next eftabliſhed for the preſervation ot order, and a 
permanent council or committee, to it night and day, 
was appointed. At about half paſt five in the afternoon, 
this committee deſpatched a deputation to acquaint the 
national aſſembly with the occurrences which had taken 
place at Pavis. 

The aſſembly had been engaged, from the day when 
they preſented their addreſs to the king, in framing a de- 
claration of rights, and the plan of a conſtitution 3 and 
even in the midſt of theſe alarms they continued without 
intermithon their patriotic labours. In the diſgrace of 
M. Neckar they ſaw their own ruin determined; yet 
they proceeded with a firmneſs tempered with moderation, 
a courage ennobled by dignity, which reflects on their 
conduct immortal honour. 7 | 

The courage of the Pariſians was anſwerable to the 
firmneſs of the national dſembly., By the acceihon of 
the French guards, they had obtained a ſupply of arms and 
ammunition, and a conſiderable train of artillery ; the 
ſhops of the armourers were ranſacked for weapons, and 
the ſoldier- citizens were even trained to ſome appearance 


of diſcipline, The night of the 13th paſſed without any 


eventof conſequence: The morning diſcovered that, taking 
advantage of the darxneſs, the troops encamped in the 
Champs Elyſees had moved off. The people, however, 
were ignorant of the cauſes of this removal, and an im- 


mediate attack was expected. The national guard (for 


* Such was at leaſt the public pretexr—the democratic 
party had it undoubtedly in view by this arrangement to be 
able more effectually to oppoſe the foreign ſoldiery. 
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that was the name which the mixed band of ſoldiers 
and citizens now aſſumed) amounted to the number 
of 150,000 men; but the majority were ſtill without 
arms. The marquis de la Salle was named commander 
in chief; the green cockade, which they had at firit 
adopted, was changed for the ſince famous national co- 
Jours, red, blue, and white; the new army was now more 
regularly officered z and various deputations were de- 


ſpatched in queſt of arms and implements of war. M. de 


Fleſſelles, the préwot des marchands (or mayor), made 
many promiſes on this ſubje& ; but they all proved, like 
every part of his conduct, deluſive. | 

In the courſe of their inquiries after arms, a party of 
more than 30,000, conducted by M. Ethis de Corny, 
repaired to the Hotel des Invalides. M. Sombreuil, the 
governor, had received orders, ſo early as on Sunday the 
12th, to hold himſelf in readineſs for an attack; and his 
men had remained during the whole of Monday under 
arms, and on the morning of Tueſday he permitted 
them to take a few hours reſt. At this moment, M. de 
Corny arrived; and, on making known to the governor 
the object of his miſſion, he was anſwered, that the in- 
valids had not any arms. M. Corny was re-condntted 
by M. Sombrevil to the gate; but it was no ſooner 
opened than the multitude ruſhed in, in an irrefiltible 
torrent, and in a few minutes ranſacked every part of 
the hotel. More than. 30,000 muſkets, and twenty 
Pieces of cannon, were the fruit of this expedition. On 
the oppoſite fide of the Seine, a ſimilar event occurred; 
There another party attacked the garde-menuble de la 
couronne ; and from that ancient ſtore, an immenſe num- 
ber of weapons of different kinds were procured. 

It has been generally believed, that the taking of the 
Baſtille was the preconcerted effort of reviving liberty ; 
but this was really not the caſe. Some of the moſt im- 
portant ad ions which have been achieved by courage or 
activiiy, have in their origin been directed by that im- 
perceptible chain of events which human blindneſs terms 


accident or chance. Like the Hotel des Inwalides, the 


Baſtille had, from the firſt moment of the alarms in 7 — 
=. | new 
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been put in a ſtate of defence. Fifteen pieces of cannon 
were mounted on the towers; and three field- pieces, 
loaded with grape and caſe ſhot, guarded the firſt gate. 
An immenſe quantity of powder and military ftores had 
been brought from the arſenal, and diſtributed to the 
different corps; the mortars had heen excrcifed, the 
draw-bridge and gates ſtrengthened and repaired ; the 
houſe of the governor himſelf was fortified, and guarded 
by light pieces of artillery. The ſhortneſs of the time 
had not permitted him to be equally provident in lay- 
ing in a ſufficient ſtore of provitions. The forces which 
the fortreſs included were chiefly foreigners. On the 
morning of the 14th, ſeveral deputations had waited on 
the marquis de Launay, the governor, to demand arms and 


peace: They were courteouſly received by him; and he 


gave them the ſtrongeſt aſſurances of his good intentions. 
Indeed it is ſaid that he was himſelf averſe to hoſtile 
meaſures, had he not been ſeduced by the perfidious coun- 
ſels of the ſieur Louis de Flue, commander of the Swiſs 
guards, by the orders of the baron de Bezenval, and 
by the promiſes of M. de Fleſſelles. The Swiſs ſoldiers 
had even been engaged by an oath to fire on the invalids 
who were in the fortreſs, if they refuſed to obey the go- 


vernor; and the invalids themſelves, it is ſaid, were in- 


toxicated with a profuſion of liquor which had been diſ- 
tributed among them. 

At about eleven o'clock in the morning, M. de la 
Roſiere, a deputy of the diſtrict of St. Louis de la Cul- 


ture, waited on the governor, and was accompanied by a 


mixed multitude of all deſcriptions. He entered alone 
into the houſe of the governor, and the people remained 


in the outer court. I come, far,” ſaid the deputy, 
cin the name of the nation, to repreſent to you, that 
the cannons which are levelled againſt the city from the 
towers of the Baſtille have excited the molt alarming ap- 
prehenſions, and I muſt intreat that you will remove 
them.“ The governor replied, „that it was not in 
his power to remove the guns, as they had always been 
there, without an order from the king; that he would, 
however, diſmount them, and turn them out of the em- 

braſures.“ 
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| braſures.” The deputy having with difficulty obtained 
leave from M. de Loſme, major of the fortreſs, to enter 
into the interior court, ſummoned the officers and ſol- 
diers in the name of honour and their country to altar 
the direction of the guns, &c. and the whole of them, 
at the deſire even of the governor, engaged themſelves by 
oath to make no uſe of their arms, unleſs attacked. M. 
de la Roſiere, after having aſcended one of the towers 
with M. de Launay, went out of the caſtle, promiſing to 
engage the citizens to ſend a part of the national 
guard to do the duty of the Baſtille, in conjunction with 
the troops. | 

The deputy had ſcarcely retired, before a number of 
citizens approached the gate, and demanded arms and 
ammunition. As the majority of them were unarmed, 
and announced no hoſtile intention, M. de Launay made 
no difficulty of receiving them, and lowered the firſt 
drawhridge to admit them. The more determined of 
the party advanced to acquaint him with the object of 
their miſſion; but they had ſcarcely entered the firſt 
court, than the bridge was drawn up, and a general diſ- 
charge of muſketry deftroyed the greater part of theſe un- 
fortunate people. 
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f The motives of the governor for this apparent act of 
Wt perfidy have never been explained; and it cannot be 
infaciently regretted, that the intemperate vengeance of 
1 the populace did not allow him to enter on his defence 
1 before ſome impartial court. All, therefore, that can 
„ be ſaid at preſent is, that its immediate effect was to 
4 


raiſe the reſentment of the people almoſt to phrenſy. The 
inſtantaneous determination was to ſtorm the fortreſs, 
and the execution was as vigorous as the reſolution 
was daring. An immenſe multitude, armed with muſ- 
kets, ſabres, &c. ruſhed at once into the outer courts. A 
ſoldier, of the name of Tournay, climbed over the corps- 
de- garde, and leaped alone into the interior court. After 
ſearching in vain for the keys of the drawhricdges in the 
corps de. garde, he called out for a hatchet; he ſoon 
broke the locks and the bolts; and being ſeconded by 
the efforts of the people on the other fide, the two draw- 

* * * 1 88 
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bridges were immediately lowered. The people loſt no 
time in mak ing good their ſtation, where for more than 
an hour they ſuſtained a moſt ſevere fire from the garri- 
ſon, and anſwered it with equal vigour. | | 

During the conteſt, ſeveral deputations from the Hotel 
de Ville appeared before the walls with flags of truce, in- 
tending to perſuade the beſieged to a peaceful ſurrender : 
but either they were not diſcovered amidſt the general 
confuſion, or, what is more probable, M. de Launay 
deſpaired of finding mercy at the hands of the populace, 
and ſtill flattered himſelf with ſome deluſive hope of de- 
liverance. The guards, who now acted openly with the 
people, proved of effential ſervice z and, by the advice of 
ſome of the veterans of this corps, three wazgons loaded 
with ſtraw were {et on fire under the walls, the ſmoke of 
which interrupted the view, and conſequently intercepted 
the aim of the beſieged ; while the aſſailants, being at a 
greater diſtance, were able to direct their fire to the 
battlements with an unerring aim. In the mean time 


the arſenal was ſtormed, and a moſt dreadful havock was 


prevented there by the prudence and courage of M. Hum- 
bert, who firſt mounted the towers of the Baſtille: A 
hair-drefſer was in the very act ct ſetting fire io the ma- 
gazine of powder, when M. Humbert, whoſe notice 
was attracted by the cries of a woman, knocked the 
deſperado down with the butt end of his muſket ; next, 
inſtantly ſeizing a barrel of falr-petre which had already 
caught fire, and turning it upſide down, he was happy 
enough to extinguiſh it. 3 | 
Nothing could equal the ardour and ſpirit of the be- 
ſiegers: an immenſe crowd, as it unconſcious of danger, 
filled the courts of the fortreſs in ſpite of the unremitted 
fire of the garriſon, and even approached ſo near the 
towers, that M. de Launay bimtelf frequently rolled 
large maſſes of ſtone from the platform upon their 
heads. Within, all was confuſion and- terror; the of- 
ficers themſelves ſerved at the guns, and diſcharged 
their firelocks in the ranks. But when the governor 
ſaw the aſſailants take poſſeſſion of the firſt bridge, and 
dia up their cannon againſt the ſecond, his courage 
then 
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then was changed into deſpair, and even his under- 
ſtanding appeared to he deranged. He reſhly ſought to 
bury himſelf under the enormous maſs, which he had in 
vain attempted to defend. While a turnkey was en- 
ged in diſtributing wine to the ſoldiers, he caught the 
mateh from one of the pieces of cannon, and ran to the 
magazine with an intention to ſet it on fire: but a ſubal- 
tern, of the name of Ferrand, repulted him with his bay- 
onet. He then went down to the Tour de la Liberté, 
where he had depoſited a quantity of powder; but here 
alſo he was oppoſed by the ſieur Beguard, another ſubal- 
tern officer, who thus prevented an act of inſanity which 
muſt have deſtroyed thouſands of citizens, and with the 
Baſtille would have infallibly blown up all the adjacent 
buildings, and a conkderable part of the ſuburb of St. 
Antoine. De Launay at length propoſed ſeriouſſy to the 
garriſon to blow up the fortreſs, as it was impoſſible 
that they could hope for mercy from the mob. But he 
was anſwered by the ſoldiers, that they would rather 
eriſh, than deſtroy in this inſidious manner ſuch a num- 
ber of their fellow-citizens, He then hung out a white 
flag, intimating his deſire to capitulate; and a Swiſs 
officer would have addreſſed the affailants through one 
of the loop- holes of the draw- bridge; but the hour was 
paſt, and the exaſperated populace would attend to no 
offer of capitulation. Through the ſame opening he 
next diſplayed a paper, which the diſtance prevented the 
beſiegers from reading. A perſon brought a plank, 
which was reſted on the parapet, and poiſed by a 
number of others. The brave unknown advanced upon 
the plank; but juſt as he was ready to ſeize upon the 
paper, he received a muſket-ſhot, and fell into the ditch. 
He was followed by a young man of the name of Mail- 
lard, ſon to an officer of the chatelet, who was fortunate 
enough to reach the paper, the contents of which were 
« We have twenty thouſand pounds weight of gun- 
powder, and will blow up the garriſon and all its en- 
virons, if you .do not accept the capitulation.” M. 
Elie, an officer of the queen's regiment, who was in- 
veſted with a kind of ſpontaneous authority, was for 
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agreeing to terms ; but the people indignantly rejected 
the very word capitulation, and immediately drew up to 
the ſpot three pieces of artillery. 

The enemy now perceiving that the great bridge was 


going to be attacked, let down the ſmall draw - bridge, 


which was to the left of the entrance into the fortreſs. 
Meſſrs. Elie. Hulin, Maillard, Reole, Humbert, Tour- 
nay, and ſome others, leaped inſtantly on the bridge, and 
ſecuring the bolts, proceeded to the door. In the mean 
time the French guards, preſerving their habitual coolneſs 
and diſcipline, formed a column on the other fide of the 
bridge, to prevent the citizens from ruſhing upon it in too 
great numbers. An invalid came to open the gate be- 
hind the drawbridge, and aſked the invaders what they 
wanted? «© The ſurrender of the Baſtille,” they cried, , 
and he permitted them to enter. The conquerors imme- 
diatcly lowered the great bridge, and the multitude enter= 
ed without reſiſtance the invalids were ranged to the 
right, and the Swiſs on the left hand, with their arms 
piled againit the wall, They took off their hats, clapped 
their hands, and cried out Bravo! as the beſiegers en- 
tered. The firſt moments of this meeting paſſed in peace 
and reconciliation ; But ſome ſoldiers on the platforms, 
ignorant of the ſurrender, unhappily fired upon the peoplez 


who, ſuſpecting a ſecend act of perfidy, fell upon the inva- 


lids, two of whom, the unfortunate Beguard, who had 
prevented the governor from blowing up the Baſtille, and 


another equally innocent, were dragged to the Place de 


Greve, and hanged. | 

The ſieurs Maillard, Cholat, Arne, and ſome others, 
diſpute the honour of having firſt ſeized M. de Launay. 
He was not in a uniform, but in a plain grey frock : He 
had a cane in his hand, and would have killed himſelf 
with the ſword that it contained, but the grenadier Arn& 
wrefted it out of his hand. He was eſco ted by Meſſrs. 
Hulin, Arne, Legris, Elie, and ſome others, and ever 
effort was exerted by theſe patriots to ſave his life, but 
in vain : They had ſcarcely arrived at the H6tel de Ville 
before his defenders were overpowered, and even wounded 
by the enraged populace, and he fell under a thouſand 

vob, v. 8 | wounds 
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wounds, M. de Loſme Salbrai, his major, a gentleman. 
diſtinguiſhed for his virtues and his humanity, was alſo 
the victim of the popular fury. The marquis de Pelle- 
port, who had been five years in the Baſtille, and during 
that time had been treated by him with particular kind- 
neſs, interpoſed to fave him at the rk of his life; but was 
ſtruck down by a hatchet, and M de Loſme was inſtantly 
put to death. The heads of the governor and the major 
we:e ſtiuck off, and carried on pikes through the ltreets 
of the city. The rage of the populace would not have 
ended here—the invalids who defended the forticls would 
all have been ſacrificed, had not the humanity of the 


French guards interpoſed, and inſiſted on their pardon, 


The keys of the Baſtille were carried to M. Briſſot de 
Warville, who had been a few years before an inhabitant 
of theſe caverns of deſpotiſin; and a guard of th;ee thouſand 
men was appointed over the fortreſs till the council at the 
Hotel de Ville ſhould decree its demolition, In the in- 
toxication of ſucceſs the priſoners were forgotten; and as 
the keys had been carried to Paris, the dungeons were 
forced open - ſeven priſoners only were found, three of 
whom had loſt their reaſon, having been detained there as 
ſtate priſoners from the reign of Louis XV. 

Thus, by the irreſiſtible enthuſiaſm of liberty, in a few 
hours was reduced that fortreſs which meicenary armies 
had conſidered as impregnable, and which had been in 
vain beſieged by the force of the great Conde forupwards 
of three weeks, 

The fate of M. de Launay involved that of M. de 
Flefſe!les the prevot des marchands. He had long been 
ſuſpected of a deſign to betray the people; and all his 
act ions indeed apparently tended to that point. In the 
pocket of M. de Launay a letter from him was ſaid to be 
diſcovered, which contained theſe remarkable Words 
& IJ will amuſe the Pariſians with cockades and pro- 
miſes. Keep your ftation till the evening---you ſhall 
then have a reinforcement.”* At the fight of this letter 
the unfortunate de Fleſſelles was ftruck dumb. A voice 
was heard in the hall Begone, M. de Fleſſelles, you 
are a traitor,” I fee,” faid he, „ gentlemen, that 
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Jam not agreeable to you---I ſhail retire.””---He haſtened 
down the ſtairs; but as he crofled the Greve, accompa- 
nied by a number of perſons to defend him, a young man, 
who had waited an opportunity, ſhot him with a piſtol. 
His head was cut off, placed on a pike, and carried through 
the ſtreets along with that of M. de Launay.” 

The firſt news of the taking of the Baitille was regard. 
ed by the court as an 1impolture of the popular party: It 
was, however, at length irreſiſtibly confirmed. The fir(t 
reſolves of the miniſt:y are ſaid to have been deſperate, 

and orders were iflued ta the commanders to puſh the 
projected movements with all poſſible vigour. In the dead 
of the night, marſhall Broglio is faid to have arrived to 
inforin them that 1t was impoſſible to obey the mandate 
he had received of invelting the hall of the national aſ- 
ſembly with a train ofartillery, as the ſoldiers would not 
comply with his orders. Preſs then the ſiege of Paris,“ 
was the anſwer. The general replied, he could not de- 
pend on the amy for the execution of that project. 

The king was the only perſon in the palace who was 
kept totally ignorant of thete tranſactions. The duke de 
Liancourt, a diſtingu'ſhed patriot, who was then maſter 
of the wardrobe, prevented the bloodſhed which was ap- 
prehended ; He forced his way in the middle of the night 
into the king's apartment, informed him of every circum- 
ſtance, and announced to the count d' Artois that a price 
was ſet upon his head. The intelligence of the duke 
was ſupported by the authority of Monſieur, who accom- 
panied him, and the King was immediately convinced 
that he had been deceived by evil counſels. Early the 
next morning the monarch appeared in the aſſembly, but 
without the pomp and parade of deſpotiſm. His addreſs 
was affect ionate and conciliatory, He lamented the diſ- 

turbances at Paris; diſavowed all conſciouineſs of any 
rai:Jitated attack on the perſons of the deputies; and ad- 
ded, that he had iſſued orders for the immediate removal 
of the troops from the vicinity of the metropolis. It is 
impoſhble to exprels the feelings of the aſſembly on this 
affecting occaſion, The tear of ſympathy ſtarted into 
alanolt every ej e. An expreſſive ſilence firit pervaded the 
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wounds, M. de Loſme Salbrai, his major, a gentleman 
diſtinguiſhed for his virtues and his humanity, was alſo 
the victim of the popular uy. The marquis de Pelle- 
port, who had been five years in the Baſtille, and during 
that time had been treated by him with particutar kind- 


neſs, interpoſed to fave him at the ritk of his life; but was 


ſtruck down by a hatchet, and M de Loſme was inſtant ly 


put to death. The en of the governur and the major 


we e ſtiuck off, and carried on pikes through the (trtets 
of the city. The rage of the populace would not have 
ended here—the invalids who d=<tcuded the fortreſs would 
all have been ſacrificed, had not the humanity of the 


French guards interpoſed, and inſiſted on their pardon. 


The keys of the Baſtille were carried to M. Briſſot de 
Warville, who had been a few years before an inhabitant 
of theſe caverns of deſpotiſin; and a guard of thiee thouſand 
men was appointed over the fortreſs till the council at the 
Hotel de Ville ſhould decree its demolition. In the in- 


toxication of ſucceſs the priſoner s were forgotten; and as 


the keys had been carried to Paris, the dungeons were 
forced open---ſcven priſoners only were found, three of 
whom had loſt their realon, having been detained there as 
ſtate priſoners from the reign of Louis XV. 

Thus, by the irrefiftible enthuſiaſm of liberty, in a few 
hours was reduced that fortreſs which meicenary armies 


had conſidered as impregnable, and which had been in 


vain beſicged by the force of the great Conde for upwards 


of three weeks. | 
The fate of M. de Launay involved that of M. de 


Fleſſelles the prevot des marchands. He had long been 
ſuſpected of a defign to betray the people; and all his 


act ions indeed apparently tended to that point. In the 


pocket of M. de Launay a letter from him was ſaid to be 
diſcovered, which contained theſe remarkable Words 
& I will M8 the Pariſians with cockades and pro- 


miſes. Keep your ſtation till the evening---you ſhall 
| then have a reinforcement.”* At the fight of this letter 


the unfortunate de Fleſſelles was ſtruck dumb. A voice 
was heard in the hall Begone, M. de Fleſſelles, you 
are à traitor,” . I fee,” ſaid he, „ gentlemen, that 
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I am not agreeable to you---I ſhall retire.” ---He haſtened 
down the ſtairs; but as he crofled the Greve, accompa- 
nied by a number of perſons to defend him, a young man, 
who. had waited an opportunity, ſhot him with a piſtol. 
His head was cut off, placed on a pike, and carried through 
the ſtreets along with that of M. de Launay.“ 

The firſt news of the taking of the Baſtille was regard-. 
ed by the court as an impulture of the popular party: It 
was, however, at length irreſiſtibly confirmed. The firſt 
reſolves of the miniſt.y are ſaid to have been deſperate, 
and orders were iflued ta the commanders to puſh the 

rojected movements with all poſſible vigour. In the dead 
of the night, marſhall Broglio is faid to have arrived to 
inform them that 1t was impoſſible to obey the mandate 
he had received of inveſting the hall of the national aſ- 
ſembly with a train ofartillery, as the ſoldiers would not 
comply with his orders. Prefs then the ſiege of Paris, 
was the anſwer, The general replied, he could not de- 

end on the amy for the execution of that project. 


The king was the only perſon in the palace who was 


kept totally ignorant of thete tranſactions. The duke de 
Liancourt, a diſtingu'ſhed patriot, who was then maſter 
of the wardrobe, prevented the bloodſhed which was ap- 
prehended : He forced his way in the middle of the night 
into the king's apartment, informed him of every circum- 
ſtance, and announced to the count d' Artois that a price 
was ſet upon his head. The intelligence of the duke 
was ſupported by the authority of Monſieur, who accom- 
panied him, and the king was immediately convinced 
that he had been deceived by evil counſels. Early the 
next morning the monarch appeared in the aſſembly, but 
without the pomp and parade of defpotiſm. His addreſs 
was affect ionate and conciliatory. He lamented the dif- 
turbances at Paris; diſavowed all conſciouineſs of any 
ra:ditated attack on the perſons of the deputies z ant! ad- 
ded, that he had iſſued orders tor the immediate removal 
of the troops from the vicinity of the metropolis. It is 
impoſſible to expieſs the feelings of the afſembly on this 
affecting occaſion, The tear of ſympathy ſtarted into 


alnolt every eye. An expreſſive ſilence firſt pervaded the 
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aſſembly, which preſently was ſucceeded by a burſt of ap- 


plauſe and acclamation. The king roſe to return 8 
| palace; and the deputies, by a fudden impulſe, —— 
A train of loyalty, in which all diſtinction of orders was 
forgotten, and accompanicd him to the royal apartments 
The joy became general throughout Verſailles ; the people 
flocked to the palace, where the queen, with the dauphin 
In her arms, ſhewed herſelf from a balcony. The nc 
in the mean time played the pathetic air, Ou peut on ere 
" mieux qu au ſein de fa famille, which was only inter- 
rupted by ſhouts of loyalty, and exclamations of joy. On 
tneir return to the hall, the aſſembly appointed a deputa- 
1 to convey this happy intelligence to the metro- 
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CH AP, XXHD 


Subfidy to the Iandgrawve of Heſſe—The meeting of Par- 
liament— ihe Heſſian Subjidy di;cufſed—Declaratory 
Ad reſpecting Mr. Pitt's Iudia Bill—Siate of the re- 
venues of India Sir William Dotbin's Bill to regulate 
the carriage of Slaves Compenſation to the American 
layaliſts— State of the peace eſtabliſbineut and revenue -- 
Trial of Mr. Haſtings — Proceedings upon the impeach- 
ment of Sir Elyah Impey—The king puts an end to the 
Sion — Death of the pretender —1 he empreſs of Ruf- 
ſia and the emperor of Germany join in a war againſt 
the Turks State of the Crimea—The Auſtrians befiege 
Belgrade—Paul Jones appointed to goto the Black Sea 
The Rufhans take Oczatow—War between Sweden 
and Rufſia— Admiral Greig gains a victory over the 
Swedes —Denmark joins Ruſſia againſt Sweden—Great 
exertions of the Kingof Sweden to repel the Danes — 
Prince Charles of Heſſe invades Sweden--- England, 

| Pruſſia, and Holland interfere io prevent the ruin of 
Sqweden---They ſettle an armiſtice for fix months. 


DA. D. 1788 to 1789, ] 


N the courſe of thoſe preparations which were judged 

, neceffary by the Britiſh miniſtry, during the pendency 
of the diſputes in Holland, a treaty was entered into by 
his Britannic majeſty with the landgrave of Heſſe, by 
which that prince engaged to furniſh a body of twelve 
thouſand troops, in conſideration of a ſubſidy of 36,9001, 
per annum. The ſubſidizing of the German princes is 
rhe great gulph into which the wealth of England has 
been profuſely precipitated fince the period of the revolu- 
tion. Common ſenſe would \diftate that a commercial 
jlland ſhould carefully abſtain from mixing in the diſputes 
of the continental powers, ſince the aſcertaining of their 
boundaries, and the ſucceſſion of their deſpots, can be 
but little intereſting to a country ſituated like England. 
But unhappily the Britiſh nation has been the dupe of 
alarms of different kinds, from almoſt the remoteſt * 
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of hiſtory. The proteſtant intereſt, the balance of Europe, 
a popiſh pretender, have colt this country more than the 
At one criſis the 
Engliſh were terrified by the gigantic ambition of Louis 
XIV. at another, by the increaſing power of the houſe of 
Auſtria z at one time their religion, at another their 
commerce, has been in danger. War has generally been 
the remedy for all theſe alarms, and the infatuated people 
have plunged into the very evil which they affected to 
dread, while they fancied they were avoiding it. 

The deranged ſtate of affairs on the continent of Europe, 
had induced the minifiry to ſummon a meeting of the 


Britiſh parliament at an earlier period than had been ufual 


for ſeveral years. On the 27th of November 1787, the ſeſ- 
ion was opened by a ſpeech from the throne, the principal 
topics of which were, the happy termination of the troubles 
in Holland, and the treaty which had been concluded 
with the landgrave of Heſſe Caſſel. When the motion 
for an addreſs was made, Mr. Fox entered into an ani- 
mated ſpeech on the impolicy of expending Britiſh blood 
and treaſure in maintaining what was called the balance 
of Europe. He conſidered the ſpeech from the throne, as 
a public avowal that thoſe principles which had been ſtig- 
matiſed as romantic, was ſtill the ſyſtem which the court 
meant to puriue :---It was ſaying to the nation, * Taxed 
as you are in your candles, your windows, and all the 
neceſſaries of life, labouring at preſent under the heavieſt . 
burdens, you muſt contribute ſomething more for main- 
taining the balance of Europe.” He animadverted on 
the inſidious policy of the deſpotic government of France, 
which, he obſerved, was ſtill diſpoſed to diſturb the tran- 
quillity of Europe, notwithſtanding the derangement of 
its finances. | 
The Heſſian treaty underwent a long diſcuſſion in the 
Houſe of Commons on the 5th of December, when Mr. 
Fox and Mr. Burke made ſome pointed animadverſions 
upon ſome of the articles. The article by which it was 
#ipulated, „ that the Heſſian troops ſhould not be liable 
to be tranſported by ſea, unleſs for the immediate defence 
of Great Britain and Ireland,” was mentioned as a 2 
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liarly unfortunate exception, ſince, by the conſtitution, 
the king was not empowered to employ thoſe troops at 
home, unleſs with the expreſs concurrence of parliament, 
while he might probably want them, as in the laſt war, 
to ſerve in Gibraltar, the Weſt Indies, or America. Mr. 
Burke obſerved alſo, that the preſent treaty was not merely 
a ſubſidiary treaty, but a treaty of alliance, and with 
this formidable probability annexed to it, that, in ca ſe 
of a war on the continent, inſtead of receiving ten thouſand 
troops from Heſſe, we might be obliged to lend that coun- 
try ten, twenty, or a hundred thouſend men. Notwith- 
ſtanding theſe arguments, the ſubſidy was voted without 


a diviſion. The oppoſition fide of the houſe made alfo 


ſeveral ſtrong obſervations upon the ordnance eftimates ; 
a corps of artificers which was propoſed to be raiſed, par- 
ticularly excited the pointed ridicule of Mr. Courtenay. 
He expoled, in happy terms, the abſurdity of eſtimating 
the merits of carpenters, maſons, and bricklayers, not 
by their ſkill in their reſpective trades, but by their 
height; and obſerved that the maſter- general expected 
men who could earn half a crown per diem at their trade, 
to enliſt for leſs than one third of the money, in the double 
capacity of artificers and ſoldiers. 

Such were the principal tranſactions of parliament 
during the remainder of the year. About this time 
lord Howe reſigned his office of firſt lord of the Ad- 
miralty, and was ſucceeded by the earl of Chatham. 
The earl of Mansfield reſigned the chief juſticeſhip of 
England, which he had held with high reputation for 
the period of thirty-two years, to the attorney-genera!, 
br Lloyd Kenyon, now created lord Kenyon. | 

Soon after the chriſtmas receſs (1788,) the minifter 
brought forward his famous declaratory af, by which va- 
rious new and important powers were conferred on the 
board of contro] under pretext of explaining and determin- 
ing the ſenſe of Mr. Pitt's India regulation bill. This 
meaſure met with a moſt animated and formidable oppo - 
ſition. Colonel Barre proteſted that he had from the firſt 
diſcerned the traces of a ſyſtem of Indian patronage, of 
which he believed the bill under diſcuſſion to be a great 
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advance to the final completion; and if it ſhonld be ſuf- 
fered to pals, a fatal ſtab would be given to the conſtitu- 
tion. Mr. Sneridan called upon the houſe to compare 
the power of Mr. Fox's. commiſſioners with thoſe which 
were now aſſerted to belong to the board of contro]. Lord 
Fitzwilliam could not ſend out a diſpatch ; he could neither 
collect the revenues of the company, nor apply them to 
the purpoſes he ſhould think proper, without having firit 
the pleaſure of the king 6gnifed to him through the me- 
dium ofthe ſecretary of ſtate. The board of control could 


do all this. The miniſter had now violated that compact 


with the company on which he originally and profeſſedly 
ſtood —how then could he eſcape the ignominy of delibe- 
rately breaking his ſolemn engagements? 

Mr. Burke defired to be informed by adminiſtration, 
& whether, when they brought in the India bill of 1784, 
and complained that Mr. Fox's bill took too much, they 
had honeſtly ſtated that all they meant to take was the 
military power, the political direction, the management 


of the revenue, and as much as they could get of the 


commerce? The queſtion then to have put to the houle 
would have been, in whoſe hands they were willing this 
power ſhould be entruſted? In the hands of ſeven of the 
moſt reſpectable men in the kingdom, of parliamentary 
appointment, or with the ſhreds and remnants of office? 
The public had been at that time infatuated, hurried on 
to madneſs. The mob of 1784 had deſtroyed the houſe 
of commons, and in ſo doing they had deſtroyed the pal- 


lad ĩum of their privileges; but he now indulged the hope 


of ſeeing the houſe riſe like a phoenix regenerate:l from 
its aſhes.* The queſtion for committing the bill was 
carried by a majority of fifty- ſeven voices only; and on 
being carried in the houſe of lords it experienced a ſecond 
oppotition nearly equal to the firſt, and when it paſſed 
it was accompanied with a proteſt ſigned by ſixteen peers, 
in which the declaratory bill was reprobated as friendly 


to corrupt intrigue and cabal, hoſtile to all good govern- 


ment, and abhorrent to the principles of our conſtitution, 
The patronage of the company was ſaid to be enjoyed by 


tne commiſſioners in the worſt of all poſſible forms, and 
| with- 
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without that reſponſibility which was the natural ſecu— 
rity againſt malverſation and abuſe. In ſome degree to pal- 
liate this odious meaſure, by which the company were for 
ever deprived of all efficient authority in India, they were 
empowered by a ſubſequent bill to borrow, for the relief 
of their financial embarraſiinents, the ſum of 1,200,000 1, 
of which, notwithſtanding the pretended flouriſhing con- 
ditions of their affairs, they ſtood in immediate and ur- 
ent neceſſity. | 

Mr. Dundas, on the 23d of May, laid before the houſe 
a ſtatement of the revenues of India. The ſurplus of the 
revenues of Bengal amounted co 1,2 59,c001). ; the fur plus 
of thoſe of Madr: as, to 38, oool.; and the deficiency of the 
revenue of Bombay, he ſtated at 300,0001, In the 


courſe of the following week a petition was preſented to 


the houſe by the Eaſt India Company, complaining of 
certain pecuniary embarrafſments, arifing from the ar- 
rears of the war, the government claim of 590,909 1. the 
debt incurred in China, and the advances neceſſary to be 
made for the purpoſes of the China trade. For the relief 
of the company, Mr. Pitt moved that they ſhould be 
empowered to borrow a {um not excecding 1,200,000 l. 

but he oblerved at the fame time, that in the year 1791, 
they would probably have more than three millions above 


the diſcharge of all their incumbrances. The meaſure 


Was carried through both kouics of . without 
oppoſition. 

Perhaps nothing can mark the progreſs of mankind 
in civilization and intellectual excellence with ſo much 
accuracy, as the extenſion of their cares and attentions 
beyond the narrow circle of ſelf-intereſt, and diresting 
them to the reform of thoſe ſyſtems of oppreNon, which 
the ignorance, inattention, and inhum ant; ry of mankind 
have ſuffered to receive the ſanction of time, and toc ane 
thority of law. One of the moit important proots of the 
influence of knowledge and literature exhibited by the 
prefent age, was the general attention which, about the 
period we are now recording, was excited to the cruelty 
and injuſtice of the African ilave-trade. One of the firſt 
writers who appears to have ncticcd the inhumgntity and 
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unlawfulneſs of the practice was the celebrated biſhop 
Warburton, who, in a ſermon preached in 1766, inveighed 
againſt the traffic with all that energy and vehemence 
by which his compoſitions are ſo much diſtinguiſhed, 

Sir William Dolben, member for the univerſity of 
Oxford, in the courſe of this ſeſſion, brought a bill into 
the houſe, to regulate the tranſportation of ſlaves from the 
coaſt of Africa to the Weſt Indies, Early in the year a 
great number of petitions had been preſented fromdifferent 
towns, Cities, and counties of the kingdom, imploring, in 
earneſt and affecting terms, the abolition of that ne- 
farious and deteſtable trafic. A motion on the ſubject 
of theſe petitions was expected to be made by Mr. Wil- 
berforce, member for Yorkſhire ; but in conſequence of 
the long, protracted, and unfortunate indiſpoſition of that 
gentleman, Mr. Pitt, on the gth of May, moved a reſolu- 
tion, importing that the houſe ſhould early in tne next 
ſeſſion proceed io take into conſideration the ſtate of the 
ſlave trade. The bill of fr William Dolben, which was 
Intended merely to eſtabliſh a certain reaſonable propor- 
tion between the numher of the ſlaves and the tonnage of 
the ſhips, was violently and obſtinately oppoſed by peti- 
tions from the merchants of London and Liverpool, con- 
cerned in the African trade. Counſel being therefore 
engaged, and witneſſes examined, it appeared in evidence 
at the bar of the houſe, that five feet fix inches in length, 
and ſixteen inches in breadth, was the average ſpace al- 
lotted to each ſlave. The lower deck of the veſſel was 
entirely covered with bodies. The ſpace between the 
floor of that deck and the roof above, in height about 
five feet eight inches, was divided by a platform, alſo 
covered with human bodies. The flaves were chained 
two and two by their hands and feet, and by means of 
ring- bolts faſtened to the deck. In thoſe ſultry climes 
through which their paſſage lay, their allowance was a 
pint of water each per diem; and they were uſually fed 
twice a day with yams and horſe beans. After meals 
they were compelied by the whip to jump in their irons, 
which, by the ſlave-dealers, was cailed dancing. They 


had not, as was emphatically ſtated, when ſtowed together 
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ſo mnch room as a man in his coffin, either in length or 
breadth. They drew their breath with: laborious and 
anxious efforts, and many died of mere ſuffocation. 

Mr. Pitt declared, on this occaſion, „That if, as 
had been ſaid by the members for Liverpool, the trade 
could not be carried on in any other manner, he would 
retract what he had faid on a former day, and, waving 
every further diſcuſſion, give his inſtant vote for the 

_ annihilation of a traffic thus ſhocking to humanity. He 

_ truſted that the houſe, being now in poſſeſſion of ſuch 

evidence as was never before exhibited, would endeavour 

to extricate themſelves from the guilt and remorſe which 

every man ought to feel for having ſo long overl»oked 

ſuch cruelty and opprefſion.” On the 18th the bill was 

carried up to the houſe of lords, where it was fated to 

encounter the determined oppofition of lord Thurlow. 

His lordſhip ſaid, that the bill was full of inconſiſtency 

| and nonſenſe. The duke of Chandos and lord Sydney 

ſpoke alſo againſt the bill. It was defended by the 

duke of Richmond and marquis Townthend in a man- 

ner which did honour to their vnderftanding and feel- 
ings ; and it finally paſſed by a conſiderable majority. 

On the 8th of June, the chancellor of the exchequer 
called the attention of the houſe to the compenſation 
which was intended to be made to the American loyaliſts, 
on account of loſſes ſuſtained by them in con!equence of 
{| their adherence to this country during the American 
1 war. The minifter propoſed to pay to the Weſt Florida 
claimants the full amount of their claims, becauſe they 
ſtood in a very different predicament from the North 
American claimants, having, in conſequence of a peace, 
which ceded Florida to another power, and which that 
houſe had agreed to, been obliged to quit their habita- 
tions and property in Weſt Florida. After ſome diſ- 
cuſhon, 1,228,239 l. was voted to the ſeveral American 
claimants for loſſes, &c. and 113,9 52 J. to the Florida 
claimants. | 
| The permanent peace eftabliſhment, which had been i 
| ſtated this year, by the chancellor of the exchequer, at [ 
15,654, ooo l. had been increaſed by the additional “ 4 | 
) : | ndia | 
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India eſtabliſhment, and the ſubſidy to the landgrave of 
Heſſe. The permanent revenue he {tated at 15,792,000 l. 
He added, that, in the courſe of five years, the revenue 
had increaſed to the extent of five millions, of which 
only one million and a half had accrued from the new 
taxes, and the remainder proceeded from the actual im- 
provements in the EI and commerce of the 
country. 62 | 45 

We ſhall now proceed to ſtate the particulars of the 
trial of Warren Haſtings, which took place this ſeſſion 
in Weſtminſter-hall. In the laſt chapter the buſineſs of 
the impeachment was brought down to the order with 
which he was ſerved, by the houſe of lords, to put in 
his anſwers to the charges exhibited againſt him by the 
commons, on the firſt Tueſday after the next meeting 
of parliament. The ſame being accordingly delivered 
by him at the bar, a meſſage was ſent to the houſe of 
commons, on Wedneſday the fifth of December, to in- 
form them, „ That Warren Haſtings, eſq. at their 
bar, had delivered in anſwers to the articles of impeach- 
ment charged. againſt him by the honourable the houſe 
of commons, and that the lords had ſent a true copy 
of the ſaid anſwers for the uſe of that honourable 
houſe. | | 

The anſwers being read ſhort, pro forma, Mr. Burke 
moved, That the ſaid anſwers be referred to the con- 
ſideration of a committee ;** which having been agreed 
to, and Mr. Burke being named, by the chancellor of 
the exchequer, as the firſt member, Mr. Burke then 
named Philip Francis, eſq. and, upon the queſtion 
being put, the houſe divided, ayes 23, noes 97. | 

Mr. Burke, upon this, role and declared, that of 
ſuch material aſſiſtance had they deprived him, in reject- 
ing Mr. Francis, that he ſcarcely knew how to proceed, 
and felt the cauſe to be in ſome degree damned by the 
recent act of the houſe. He reminded them of the ſe- 
riouſneſs and ſolemnity of the whole proceeding, a pro- 
ceeding which, after deep and frequent deliberation, 
had been bronght ſtep by ſtep to its preſent advanced 
ſtage, and ought to be continued during the remaining 


part 
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part of its progreſs with equal fleadineſs and uniformity. 


He admoniſhed the houſe, that their conduct in this 
very important and grave tranſaction was. a matter moſt 
highly intereſting to the national character, and that, 
conſequently, they were amenable for every one of their 
proceedings reſpecting it at the high and awful tribunal 
of the public and the world at iarge. He preſſed them 
to conſider of the dangerous eff*& of their appearing in 
the ſmalleſt degree to prevaricate in the courſe of the 
proſecution, and urged the manifeſt injury and injuſtice 
of changing their committee, and rejecting any one of 


the members of the former committee without a reaſon 


previouſly aſſigned. The only preſumeable reaſons for 
rejecting any one member of the former committee could 
be no other than two; either a general diſqualification 
on general grounds, or a perſonal diſqualification from 
inability or unfitneſs to aſſiſt in conducting the proſecu- 
tion. Both theſe queſtions had been already decided; 
and the houſe would have a&ed wickedly and weakly 
in ſuffering his honourable friend to take ſo great a part 
in the procceding hitherto, and to have adopted his ideas, 
if they had judged him to be diſqualified to take a ſhare 
in the buſineſs. The fact was, his honourable friend 
was moſt eminently qualified to aſſiſt in the proſecution 
for through his ſuperior knowledge of it, had all the 
charge relative to the revenues been made out and eſta- 
bliſhed, and fo greatly had he himſelf been aided and 
aſſiſted by the information which he had received from 
his honourable triend, that he in his honour and con- 
ſcience declared, he felt himſelf diſqualified from con- 
ducting the remainder of the proſecution ſafely and ſe- 
curely without him. It was, for this reaſon, eſſential 
to himſelf, and eſſential to the houſe, and their joint 
credit, that his honourable inſtructor and affociate (for 
ſo he might juſtly term him) ſhould continue a member 
of the committee. Why the houſe had, by their recent 
vote, thought proper to reje& the future aſſiſtance of his 
honourable friend, he was utterly at a loſs to gueſs ; -- 
that thoſe members who had uniformly expreſſed a diſ- 
inclination to the proſecution, and in almoſt every ſtage 
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of it endeavoured to put a ſtop to it, ſhould have made 
a part of the majority, on the late diviſion, was natural 
enough; becauſe nothing could be mote conhbitent than 
tor thoſe who had declared themſelves adverſe to any 
proſecution, to endeavour to take away the means of 
purſuing it, when once a profecution was mtftituted 
but for many of the gentlemen of another detcriptiong 
who had cordially co-operated and aſſiſted in the inveſti- 
gation, previous to the matter's having aſſumed the 
regular ſhape and form of a criminal proceſs, to concur 
in a vote which embariaſſed and weakened the cauſe, 
and endangered its ultimate event, was to him a circum- 
ſtance altogether vnaccuuntable. The commitee then 
naming, was not the committee of managers, and there- 
fore not of equal importance; but ſo fully was he con- 
vinced of the great utility and importance of the aſſiſtance 
of his honourable friend, that he ſhould feel bimſelf, 
who knew the ſubje&t as well as moſt men, fo exceed- 
ingly crippled and enfeebled without the advantage of 
his honourable friend's ſuperior information, that when 
the day for naming the next committee ſhoujd come, be 
would again appeal to the ſenſe of the houſe, and try to 
have his honcurable friend reinſtated. 
Mr. Fox followed Mr. Burke, and appealed ſeriouſly 
to the gentlemen on the other ſide upon one particular 
reſulting from their late vote, by which they had thrown 
{o great a dilcountenance on the proſecution; and that 
was, tlie neceſſity of filling the chaſm in the committee, 
which they had occaſioned by rejecting the only member 
who, hom every conſideration, appeared to be the moſt 
proper to be upon it. Mr. Fcx, therefore, ſubmitted 
It to the confideration of the other fide of the houſe, 
whether it wouid not be right and becoming in them to 
ſupply the vacancy, by naming, from among themſelves, 
ſome perſon of acknowledged information upon the ſub- 
jet? He ſuggeſted the right honourable gentleman at 
the head of the India board; but faid, that he would 
agree to the nomination of any other well-informed gen- 
tleman, whom the other fide of the houſe might conſider 
as a proper perſon for their acceptance, No notice 
| | being 
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being taken of his addreſs, Mr. Burke proceeded to no- 


minate the committee, which confitted of the ſame per- 
fons as the former, with the addition of Mr, Wiibra- 
ham, Mr. Fitzpatrick, and Mr. Courtenay. 

Mr. Burke then moved, „ that the committee be 
armed with the uſual powers,” which was agreud to, 

On the Friday following (December 7th), Mr. Bui ke 
brought up from the comttittee a replication to the an- 
frers of Mr. Haſtings, in wu.ch the commons, in the 
uſtral form, aver their charges againſt the faid Warren 


Haſtings to be true; and that they will be ready to prove 


the ſame againit him, at ſuch convenient time and place 
as ſhall be appointed for that purpoſe. The replication 
was ordered, the next day of fitting, to be carried by 
Mr. Purke up to the lords, „ho appointed Wedneſday, 
the 13th of February, for Frocenfing upon the trial in 
Well minſter- hall. 

In the mean time committees were appointed by both 
Nouſes to ſearch the records of parliament tor precedents 
relative to the mode of proccedirg in trials by impeach- 
ment, and the neceſſary orders were made for their ac- 
commodation in Weſtminfter-ball, for the admiſſion of 
tp: ctators, the attendance of witneſles, and other matters. 

reip:Cting the regularity of their proceeding. On the 
z3th cf February the trial commenced with the uſual 
formalities. The covniel who appcered for the defendant 
were, Mei. Law, Plumer, and Dallas. The aſſiſtant 
counſel for the commons, Dr. Scott and Pr. Lawrence, 
Meſſrs. Mansfield, Pigott, Burke, and Dcuglas. 

The two firſt days were conſumed in reading the arti- 
cles of impeachment, and the anſwers of Mr. Haltings. 
On the third, (February 15 h), the anxicty of the public 
to hear Mr. Burke was fo great, that the galleries of 
the hall were full before nine o'civek. About twelve the 
peers were ſeated, to the number of 164; and, the 
managers being called upon by the chancellor to proceed, 
Mr. Burke role, and (aid, that he ſtood forth, by order of 
the commons of Great Britain, to ſupport the charge of 
kigh crimes and miſdemeanors, which they had exhibit- 


ed againit Warren Haſtings, eſq. and that he had a * 
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of evidence to produce to ſubſtantiate the whole and every 
part of thoſe charges. 

That the centlemen | joined with him in that duty, had 
inſtructed him to open the cauſe with an account of the 
grounds upon which the houſe had proceeded, and with 
a general view of the nature of the crimes with which 


they charged him, together with an explanation of ſuch 


concomitant circumſtances, relative both to the crimes 
themſelves, and the manners of the people amongſt whom 


they were committed, as were neceſſaty to elucidate the 


charge. 

After ſome general obſervations upon the quality of the 
cauſe, as leading to a deciſion not only upon facts, but 
upon principles; as involving the character and honour 
of the Britiſh government, and, in an eſpecial manner, the 
credit, and even the future exiſtence of that high mode of 
parliamentary proceeding (of the ſpirit and effects of 
which, in the Britiſh conſtitution, he gave a conciſe and 
pointed deſcription) he adverted to the grounds upon 
which the commons had proceeded. The dreadful diſ- 
orders of our Indian government were acknowledged. 
Tt was not, he ſaid, till after every mode of legiſlative 
prevention had been tried without effe N „ till they found, 
during a courſe of fourteen years, that inquiries, and re- 
ſolutions, and laws, were equally diſregarded, that they 
had had recourſe to a penal proſecution ; and he trufted 
that it would be found they had made ſuch a choice, with 
reſpect both to the crimes and the criminal, and the mode 
of proceeding, as would recommend that courle of juſtice 
to polterity, even if it had not been ſanctioned by the 
practice of our forefathers. 

Mr. Burke then gave an account of the previous pro- 
ceedings in the houſe of commons, in which, he laid, 
every precedent that could be found favourable to the 
party accuſed, and fome meaſures even of an unuſual 
kind, had been adopted; and that it was chiefy upon 
the facts admitted by the criminal in his defence, and the 
principles therein maintained by him, that they proceeded, 
and proceeded with confidence, to that bar He then 
ſtated the quality of the ciimcs charged, which, he ſaid, 
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were neither the lapſes of human frailty, nor had ariſen 
from the exigencies of an overruling neceſſity. They 
were crimes originating in paſſions which it was criminal 
to harbour, and ſuch as argued a total extinction of 
moral principle; crimes committed upon deliberation, 
againſt advice, ſupplication, and remonſtrance, and againſt 
the direct commands of Jawiul authority. As to the 
criminal, he ſaid, that they had made choice of. no puny 
offender, but the firſt in rank, authority, and fiation 
under whom, as the head, all the peculation and ty- 
ranny of India was embodied, diſciplined, and paid, 
and in ſtriking at whom, therefore, they would ftrike at 
the whole corps. | 

Having gone through theſe preliminary points, Mr. 
Burke proceeded to open the matter of the charge. He 
ſtated, that the powers delegated to Mr, Haſtings by 
the India company, and which he was charged with 
having abuſed, were derived fiom two fources : the char- 
ter granted by the crown under the authority of parlia- 
ment, and the grant from the Mogul emperor of the 
Dewanné, or high fteward!hip of Bengal, in the year 
1765. He here combated an opinion that had been in- 
duſtriouſly circulated, that the acts of the ſervants of the 
company in India, were not cognizable here. He proved, 
that in the firſt caſe thev were reſponſible to the parlia- 
ment of Great Britain directly; that under the tecond 
they were reſponſible for the good government of the 
country immediately to the Mogul emperor, by the con- 
dition of their giant; and that, upon the annihilation 


of his power, the duty ſtill remained, and their reſponſi- 


bility was thrown back upon the country from which 
their original power flowed ; Great Britain, when it aſ- 
ſented to that grant of office, and afterwards took ad- 
vantage of it, becoming virtually a guarantee for the 
performance of ts duties. The people of India, there- 
tore, came in the name of the commons of Great Britain, 
but in their own right, to the ſeat of the imperial juſtice 
of this kingdom, whence originally all the powers, 
under which they have ſuffered, were derived. 
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Having ſettled the point of reſponſibility, Mr. Burke 
briefly ſtated the ſeveral powers granted to. the company, 
from its firſt eſtabliſhment in the reign of queen Eliza- 
beth, and the means by which it roſe to the exalted ſitua- 
tion of dominion and empire in which it now ſtands. In 
its external arrangements and conſtitution it, however, ſtill 
remained upon a mercantile plan. In this ſyſtem he firſt 
| took notice of the regulation, by which all their ſervants 
| are obliged to go through a regular gradation of offices, 
from the loweſt to ithe higheſt ; ftated the advantages 
ariſing therefrom, and the miſchievous effects of the 
total diſregard which Mr. Haſtings paid to the ſpirit of 
this order, whenever it ſuited his own views. 

The other circumſtances ariſing out of the conſtitution 
of the company's government in India, upon which he 
remarked, were principally the The eſprit du corps, 
*which neceſſarily prevailed in a body of men, without 
check or contro] upon the ſpot, having one com- 
mon intereſt, and that intereſt ſeparated from the in- 
tereſt both of the country which ſent them out, and of 
the country in which they acted: — The high avd im- 
portant truſts, which were held by them under inſignifi- 
cant names, and the inadequacy of their ſalaries to the 
real dignity of their employments - circumſtances, which 
made it next to impoſſible, for men, whoſe object was 
an early enjoyment of their fortunes at home, to remain 
incorrupt in that ſervice: — Laſtly, the youth of the per- 
ſons ſent out to India, and their immediate acceſſion to 
employments of boundleſs power, and particularly to 
high judicial powers, which, under the new 1egulations 
planned by fir Elijah Impey, were expreſsly directed to 
be conferred on the junior {ervants of the company. Of 
theſe ſeveral circumſtances, Mr. Burke ſhewed that Mr. 
Haſtinzs had criminally availed himſelf; and that he 
had been thereby enabled, as it were, to embody abuſe, 
and to put himſelf at the head of a regular ſyſtem of cor- 
ruption. To theſe he added, the covenants entered into 
with the company by their ſervants, and ſhewed in what 
manner they bad alſo been perverted, by Mr. Haſtings, 
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into a means of ſupporting the ſame corrupt confede- 
racy. « 

The laft inſtrument of fraud and oppreſſion taken no- 
tice of hy Mr. Burke, was the Banyan; of the nature of 
whoſe office, as it was calculated both for the practice 
and concealment of every ſpecies of tyranny and pecula- 
tion, he gave a detailed deſcription. He then adverted 
to one inſtitution, taken from the mercantile conſtitution 
of the company, of conſummate wiſdom, and which 
might have proved a powerful corrective of all the other 
abuſes to which their ſervice was in its own nature diſ- 
poſed : this was the obligation which their ſervants were 
under, by expreſs covenant, to keep a journal of their 
tranſactions, public and private; a letter-book, in which 
all their letters were to be entered ; and, laſtly, to Keep 
a written record, not only of all the proceedings, reſo- 
lutions, and orders, made in their ccuncils, but alſo of 
the arguments uſed, and the opinions delivered by each 
ſeparate member, Mr. Burke, after ſtating the import- 
ance of this great inſtrument of correction and control, 
charged Mr. Haſtings with having endeavoured to de- 
{troy or render it of no effect, by introducing a diftinc- 
tion between public and private correſpondence ; by dif- 
penſing with the orders of the company, in boards ap- 
pointed by his own authority; and, laſtly, by the actual 
ſpoliation and deftruftion of part of the company's re- 
cords, | 

Having gone through the conſtitution of the com- 
pany, and marked the abuſes of the powers which Mr. 
Haſtings derived under it, he procecdded to the powers 
with which the company were inveſted by the charter 
of the Mogul emperor, and which were alſo delegated to 
him, | 
The inhabitants of India, who, in conſequence of 
that charter, became virtually ſubjects of the Britiſh 
empire, are, he ſaid, of two deſcriptions; the firtt 
were, the Hindoos or Gentoos, the original inhabitants 
of Hindoſtan, Of this peopie, their peculiar cuſtoms, 
manners, and religion, and of the beneficial moral and 

civil eFeRs ariſing therefrom, as they appeared in the 
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firſt period of their hiſtory, he gave a conciſe account 
adverting, as he proceeded, to the juſt policy which 
theſe circumitances ſhouid have dictated to our govern- 
ment, and pointing out the new ſources of tyranny and 
oppreſſion with which they had forniſhed Mr. Haſtings. 
Having ſtated the happy and flouriſhing condition of In- 
dia under the original native government, he continued 
their hittory th:ough the ſeveral revolutions that took 
Place, from the ir: uption of the Arabians, foon after the 
time of Mahomet, to the ujurpation of Verdi Ali Than, 
and the eſtabliſhment of the Englith power in 1756: 
And he proved, in oppoſit'on tothe argument urged by 
Mr. Haſtings, in his defence, viz. ** that the natiye 
princes held their dominicns as mere vaſſals under their 
conquerors,” that neither under the govermment of the 
Arabian nor Tartarian invaders, nor of the uſurping 
ſoubahs and nabobs, were the native princes and zemin- 
dars diſpoſſeſſed of their eltates, and the juriſdictions an- 
nexed to them; but that, upto the jaſt unfortunate pe- 
riod, they pr eſerved their independent rank and dignity, 
their forts, their teignories, and always the right, ſome- 
times alſo the means of protecting the people ur :der them. 
Here Mr. Burke cloſed his firft day's ſpeech, which 
laſted upwards of three hours. 

Mr. Burke began his ſecond ſpeech, February 16th, 
with an animating deſcription of the bieſſings which it 
was juſt to expect that India would derive from the in- 
creaſing, power and influence of the Britiſh ſettlements in 


that part of the world. Thele expectations, he ſaid, had 


proved del ulrve, anch jt became us, therefore, ſeriouſly to 
think how the miſchief was to be repaired. To obtain 
empire, had been a common thing; to govern it well, 

had been more rare; but to chaſtiſe, by its jultice, the 


guilt of thoſe who had abuſed the power of their country, 


was, he hoped, a glory fclerved to this nation, this 
time, and that high court. 

He then reſumed the hiſtory of Bengal from the uſur- 
pation of Verdi Ali Khan; whoſe Tucceſſor, Serajah 
Dowlah, by attacking the Englith ſettlement at Calcutta, 
brought upon bimſelt the relentment of this country, and 
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was dethroned by lord Clive. Meer Jaffier, a treache- 


rous ſervant of Serajah's, was placed upon the throne, 
and for this ſervice Meer Jaffier engaged to pay a million 
to the company, and upwards of another million to indi- 
viduals in their employment. This dangerous example 
diſcovered the facility with which revolutions might be 
effected in India, and a certain ſource of enormous emolu- 
ment to thoſe who had the direction of them. Accord- 
ingly, lord Clive had no ſooner quitted India, than his 
ſucceſſors projected another revolution, by which Meer 


Jaffier was to be depoſed, and Coſſim Ali Khan, his 


ſon- in- law, a man of an intriguing and ferocious charac- 
ter, was to be placed in his room. In this drama Mr, 
Haſtings, who was then reſident at the ſoubah's court, 
and whoſe co-operation, in bstraying that prince, was 


abſolutely neceſſary, made his ſirſt public appearance, 


Whilſt this project was ripening for execution, an un- 
der-plot was brought upon the ſtage, in which Meer 
Jaffier propoſes a plan to the Engliſh commander in 


chief, and through him to the council, for getting poſ- 


ſeſſion of the perſon of the Shah Zaddah, or eldeit fon of 
the Mogul, and putting him to death, This propoſition 
was, oſtenſibly only as was afterwards alleged, acceded 
to; an inſtrument was drawn up, in which the reward 
to be given to the aſſaſſin was ſpecified, and the ſeals of 
the nabob, of his ſon, and of the company affixed; from 
which cireüintan te it obtained the name of the tory of 
the three ſeals. In an inquiry which was aſterwards 
made into this tranſaction at Calcutta, by order of the 
court of directors, (but which Mr. Burke endeavoured, 
by a variety of proofs, to ſhew was clearly collufive) the 
Englich party was honourably acquitted. This whole 


bufineſs, in which Mr. Haſtings appears ſometimes as an 


accomplice, and finally as a judge, 1s recorded in the 
appendix, No 10, to the firft report of the Indian com- 
mittee, which fate 1773; and Mr. Burke called the at- 
tention of the court particularly to it, as exhibiting a 

ſtriking inſtance, not only of the horrible condition of 
the company's government in India, at that period, but 


of 
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of the colluſive practices and dangerous combinations by 
which every attempt to correct it was fruſtrated. 

Mr. Burke then proceeded in his account of the main 
revolution, related the ſtory of the extraordinary death of 
the ſoubah's eldeſt fon, by which a material obſtacle was 
removed, and, finally, of the depoſition of Meer Jaffier, 
the advancement of Coſſim Ali, and the rewards paid to 
the company and- their ſervants for their ſervices in 
this complicated act of treachery, violence, and injuſtice. 
He then adverted to the conſequences of this revolution 
upon the miſerable natives, who were haraſſed and oppreſſed, 
in the moſt cruel and outrageous manner, by the tyrant 
we had ſet up, in order to make them contribute to com- 
pen ſate him for the revenues of the provinces he had ceded, 
and the money he had given to the company. He con- 
cluded this part of his ſpeech with reminding the court, 
that the acts of this nefarious tyrant were amongſt the ex- 
amples and precedents by which Mr, Haſtings, in his 
defence, nad choſen to juſtify his own conduct. | 

The hiſtory of a third revolution followed, in which 
Coſſim Ali Than, who ſoon after made war upon the 
Engliſh, with circumſtances of the moſt ſhocking cruelty, 
was worſted, and Meer Jaffier reſtored to a nominal au- 
thority, but not without the uſual ceremony of fur- 
ther conceſſions to the company, and rewards to in- 
dividuals. 

From the ſale of kingdoms and princes, which be 
to grow too rank and notorious, they proceeded to the 
ſale of prime miniſters and official departments. There 
were at this time, at the court of the ſoubah, two per- 
ſons of great conſideration, the moſt eminent of their 
reſpective denominations, the one a Gentoo, called the 
great rajah Nundcomar, the other a Mahomedan, called 
Mahomet Reza Khan. The ſoubah, who had fome 
jealous fears of the latter, on account of his high birth 
and author'ty, which, in caſe of any civil commotion, 
might poſſibly lead him to aſpire to the office of ſoubah- 
dar, att ched bimſelf ſtrongly to Nundcomar, whole re- 
ligion diſqualified him from becoming his rival, and he 
appointed him to be his naib or deputy. Of this compe- 
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tition the Engliſh council, in whom all the efficient 


power reſided, were reſolved to profit. The office was 
ut up to auction; both parties bid largely, bribe was 


oppoſed to bribe, and at length they took the money 


of Mahomet Reza Khan, which amcunted to about 
220,000]. deeming him more likely to keep the nabob 
in a fitter condition for future exations. The nabob 
ſoon after died, a victim to this laſt, and the other inſults 
and oppreſſions he ha1 ſuffered. His ſucceſſor, from the 
ſame policy, manifeſting the ſame attachment to Nund- 


comar, he was brought down to Calcutta, where, after- 


wards having the weakneſs to become the firſt informer 
againſt Mr. Haſtings, he was made the firſt example, 
was charged with having been guilty of forgery, and 
hanged, 

Whilf theſe tranſactions were carrying on in India, 
the directors, foreſeeing that unleſs a ſtop was ſpeedily 
put to the mal- practices of their ſervants, they might 
end in the utter deſtruction of the company, ſent out lord 
Clive wick full authority to redreſs and to reform. To 
firike at the root of the evil, their ſervants were obliged 
to enter into new covenants not to receive any preſents ; 
lord Clive, with admirable wiſdom, put a bound to their 
aſpiring ſpirit, limited the conqueſts of the company, 
gave peace to its enemies, and provided generoully for 
its allies, made an honourable ſettlement with the mogul, 
and, finally, left the company in poſſeſſion of the dew- 
annee or high-ſtewardfhip of Wr. by which they ob- 
tained the entire diſpoſition of the revenue: the forms of 
royalty, and the adminiſtration of criminal juſtice, were 
left to the ſoubah, with a revenue of 500,000 l. and the 


collection of the revenue remained in the hands of the 


deputy ſoubah, Mahomet Reza Khan, Two commiſ- 
ſions were afterwards appointed by the company for the 
purpoſe of carrying theſe regulations into further effect, 
neither of which reached India; and in 1773 a council 
was nominated by parliament, at the head of which Mr, 
Haſtirgs was placed, as governor- general. 

When this government was ſettled, Morſhedabad ſtill 


continued the ſeat of the native government, and of all 
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the collections. The company had a reſident at the dur- 
bar or court of the nabob, as a control over the native 
collector; and this was the firſt ſtep to our aſſuming the 
government in that country, which by degrees came af- 
terwards to be eſtabliſhed, and ſuperſeded that of the 
natives. The next ſtep that was made, was the appoint- 
ment of ſuperviſors in every province, to overſee the na- 
tive collectors, —The third was to eſtabliſh a general 
council of revenue at Morſhedabad, to ſuperintend the 
great ſteward, Mahomet Reza Thau; and in 1772 that 
council was ſuppreſſed by Mr. Haſtings, and the whole 
countrol brought to Calcutta; Mahomet Reza Khan 
was turned out of all his offices, for reaſons, and upon 
principles, which in the courſe of the trial would appear; 
and at laſt the dewannee was entirely taken out of the 
native's hands in the firſt inſtance, and ſettled in the fix 
provincial councils. There it remained {until the year 
1731, when Mr. Haſtings made another revolution, 
took it out of their hands, and put it in a ſabordinate 
council, the authority of which entirely veſted in him- 
ſelf. 

Having ſtated theſe revolutions and abuſes, and the 
abuſes that grew out of them, and ſhewn in what man- 
ner the native government had almoſt totally vaniſhed in 
Bengal, or was at leaſt reduced to ſuch a ſituation, as to 
be fit for nothing but to become a private perquiſite to 
peculators, Mr. Burke proceeded to the Engliſh govern- 
ment, in which Mr. Haſtings, firſt as preſident appoint- 
ed by the company, and afterwards as governor-general 
nominated by parliament, had the principal ſhare,---It 
was for crimes committed in theſe two itations that he 
now ſtood accuſed, Before he entered upon the con- 
ſideration of the crimes themſelves, he thought it neceſ- 
ſary to make a few obſervations upon the teſt by which 
his conduct ought to be tried, and upon the principles on 
which Mr. Haſtings had founded his defence. | 

The rule, he ſaid, by which their Jordſhips would 
try him, was this: What ſhould a Britiſh governor, 
acting upon Britiſh principles, in ſuch a fituation, do or 
forbear? If be has done, and ut he has forborne, in 
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the manner in which a Britiſh governor ought to do and 
to forbear, he has done his duty, and is honourably ac- 
quitted.— But Mr. Haſtings had recourſe to other prin- 
ciples and other maxims. He aſſerts, in ſeveral of his 


| letters to the Eaſt India company, and in a paper; called 


his Defence, that actions in Aſia do not bear the fame 
moral qualities, as the ſame actions would do in Europe. 
After treating with ſome humour, and, laſtly, ſolemniy 
proteſting againſt this geographical morality, Mr, Burke 
entered into a large and ſerious diſcuſhon of the otner 
ground on which Mr. Haſtings. reſted his defence, name- 
ly, that the Aſiatic governments were all deſpotic z— that 
he did not make the people ſlaves, but found them ſuch z 
that the ſovereignty he was called to exerciſe was an ar- 
bitrary ſovereignty, and that he had exerciſed it, and 
that no other power could be exerciſed. in the country; 
& that the whole hiſtory of Aſia was nothing more than 
precedents to prove the invariable exerciſe of arbitrary 
power; — that ſovereignty implied nothing elſe, from 
Cabool to Aſſam z— and that Verdi Ali Khan, and Coſ- 
ſim Ali Khan, fined all their zemindars, on every 
pretence, either of court neceſſity or court extra- 
vagance. 1 1 ene 

In oppoſition to this defence, Mr. Burke undertook, 
firſt, to thew that the claim of abſolute pewer was ut, 
terly- inconſiſtent with all legal government; that the 
legiſlature had it not to beſtow; that the company could 
not receive, and had it not to give; that it could be ac- 
quired neither by conqueſt, ſucceſſion, nor compact; 
and that they who give, and they who receive it, are 
equally criminal. That this idea of arbitrary power 
had ariſen from confounding it with the prerogative ne- 
ceſſarily inherent to the ſupreme power of being unac- 
countable, 7. e. not ſubje& in any ordinary way to penal 
proſecution for its actions. That the intermediate arbi- 
trary power claimed by Mr. Haſtings, by which the peo- 
ple below were to be ſubject to him, and he irreſponſible 
to the power above, was an inſolent extravagance that 
could not be liſtened to with patience. | 
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In the ſecond place, Mr. Burke denied that the go- 
vernments of Aſia were in fact of the kind deicribed by 3 
Mr. Haſtings, in which the power of the ſovereign 
was every thing, and the rights of the ſubject nothing.. 
Every Mahomedan government muſt be a government 
by law, by the laws of the Koran, which, fo far from 
countenancing arbitrary power, are in many parts ex- 
preſsly directed againſt ail oppreſſors. The interpreters 
and conſervators of this Jaw are made independent of, 
and ſecure from, the reſentments of the executive power. 
In the Turkiſh government, the grand ſignor 1s to far 
from poſſeſſing arbitrary power, that he cannot impoſe * 
a tax, he cannot touch the life, property, or liberty of 
his ſubjects, he cannot declare war or peace, without 
what is called a /efta, or ſentence of the law. With re- 
ſpect to the Indian Mahomedan governments, Mr. 
Haſtings had aſſerted, that the inſtitutes of Genghis Khan 
and of Tamerlane are formed on arbitrary principles, 
This aſſertion, ſo far as a judgment could be formed from 
the ten precepts of Genghis Khan, was totally un- 
founded; and as to the latter, Mr. Burke read ſeveral 
paſſages from the tranſlation of his Inſtitutes, which 
were of a ſpirit the very reverſe. In addition to theſe; 
Mr. Burke gave a ſhort account of the civil juriſprn- ? 
dence of the Mahomedans, and cited two caſes, in one 


of which a governor, who had levied an arbitrary toll 


upon a market, was put to death with torture; and, in 


the other, a miniſter was publicly diſgraced, and ftrip- 3 


ped of all his offices, for the receipt of preſents. Nor 


could Mr. Haſtings, he ſaid, find ſhelter in the Gentoo 1 
law. He had himſelf been the means of furniſhing us 
with conſiderable extracts from their written body f 


law, which appeared to proſcribe every idea of arbi- 
trary will in magiſtrates. - | | E 

Mr. Haſtings's next attempt was to juſtify himſelf 7 
by the examples and practice of others. But who were 
they? Tyrants and uſurpers. He makes the corrupt 


practices of mankind the principles of his government; 


he collects together the vicious examples of all the rob- 
bers and plunderers of Aſia, forms the maſs of their |? 
ö abufcs 


the knowledge and information of others. 


like his, was in itſelf a crime. 
Burke, there is not a boy, who has learned the firſt ele- 
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abuſes into à code, and calls it the duty of A Britiſh go- 


vernor.— Mr. Burke then made a few obſervations upon 


JF the plea of his having left England early in life, unin- 


SO 


ſtructed in juridical knowledge, and of his having acted 
in a fituation where he could not have that aſſiſtance 


which miniſters in other ſituations uſually derived from 
This, Mr. 
Burke faid, might have been ſome excuſe for miſcondutt 
of another kind, for a lax timid exerciſe of duty; but 


that a bold, preſuming, ferocious, active ignorance, 
Beſides, added Mr. 


ments of Chriſtianity in his catechiſm, who, if theſe 
articles of charge were to be read to him, would not 
know that ſuch conduct was not to be juſtified. 

Laſtly, Mr. Haſtings had urged, that after the com- 
miſſion of many of the facts with which he was charged, 


parliament had re- appointed him to the ſame truſt, and 
thereby virtually acquitted him. 


If, indeed, ſaid Mr. 
Burke, they had re- appointed him after they had know- 
ledge and proof of his miſconduct, the public would 
have reaſon to reprobate their conduct, and there would 
be an indecorum in their proſecution. But they were 
guiltteſs of that charge; they were at the time almoſt 
univerſally ignorant of his crimes. Not that the plea 
wovld avail him, if it were as he alleged; ſince the 
poo part of the enormities charged were committed 
nce his laſt appointment. "The thanks, which he had 
alſo pleaded, of the Eaſt India company, were, Mr. 
Burke faid, ſtill of leſs avail ; tice, though they bad 
given him their thanks for his ſervices in the groſs, there 
was ſcarce one act, in that whole body of charges, for 
which they had not diſtinctly cenſured him. Mr. Burke 
here concluded his ſecond day's ſpeech, which laſted up- 

wards of four hours. | 
On the 3d day (Feb. 17th), Mr. Burke began his 
ſpeech by remarking, that though the nature of the 
cauſe which he had to open, might require that he ſhould 
proceed to claſs the ſeveral crimes with which the de- 
fendant was charged, to ſhew their ſeveral bearmgs, 
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and how they mutually aided and grew out of each 
other; yet that a practical regard to time, to which it 
was neceſſary they ſhould ſubmit, would induce him to 
abridge that plan, and bring it within a narrower com- 
paſs. The firſt thing, therefore, that he propoſed to 
thew, was, that all the crimes charged upon Mr. Haſt- 
ings; had their origin in, what was the root of all evil, 
avarice and rapacity. This baſe and corrupt motive 
pervaded ſo entirely the whole of his conduct, that there 
was not one article of the impeachment, in which ty- 
ranny, malice, cruelty, and oppreſſion: were charged, 
which did not at the ſame time carry evident marks of 
pecuniary corruption. He had not only governed ar- 
bitrarily, but corruptly ; was a giver and receiver of 
bribes, not accidentally, but upon a reguiar ſyſtem 
formed for the purpole of giving and receiving them. 
The principles upon which he a&ed, and upon which 
he had preſumed to vindicate his conduct, (principles of 
arbitrary power) he knew and foreſaw led to corrupt and 
abuſive conſequences; and theſe he appears to have 
thought himſelf bound to realize. The merits he had 
pleaded were not that he had corrected the abuſes, or 
prevented the evils of an arbitrary government, but that 
he had ſqueezed more money out of the inhabitants of 
the country, than any other perſon could by any other 
means have done. | | 

After ſome general obſervations upon the diſgrace and 
infamy which tuch a {ſyſtem tended to bring upon the 
nation, he proceeded to ſtate the ſenſe that had been ex- 
preſſed, and the precautions that had been taken againſt 
it, both by the company and the legiſlature. He prov- 
ed at large, that Mr. Haſtings was bound, by every ob- 


ligation that can bind mankind, by the duties of his 


official ſituation, by the moſt ſtrong and expreſs par- 
ticular covenants, and by the poſitive injunctions of the 
legiſlature, not to take preſents, either for himſelf or for 
the company, directly or indirectly: And that, as he 
was perſonally bound, ſo it was alſo his duty, to keep a 
watchful eye over all the other ſervants of the com- 
pany, and, in general, over ail perſons that ated 2 
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their authority or ſanction: That he became doubly re- 
ſponſible, when he took upon himſelf to remove perſons 
po their ſituations, and place others of his own re- 
commendation in their ſtead z and ſtil] more highly, 
when thoſe perſons ſo ſubſtituted were of notorious evil 
character. 

Mr. Burke then proceeded to exemplify theſe gene- 
ral heads of accuſation. He firſt took notice of the 
general confiſcation of the eſtates of all the ancient no- 
bility and freeholders of Bengal, which took place in 
the year 1772, by which they were obliged to recognize 
themſelves as mere farmers under government, and bid 
for their eſtates at a pretended public, but what in 
reality, he ſaid, was a private corrupt auction, againſt 
all adventurers that came. The pretence for this dread- 
ful act of tyranny was, the augmentation of the re- 
venues of the company, which aroſe from a ſort of 
quit-rent out of theſe eſtates, the real value of which, 
it was, therefore, thought proper, by this mode of auc- 
tion, to aſcertain. The firit conſequence was, that theſe 
farms fell, for the moſt part, into the hands of the ba- 
nyans of the company's ſervants, and their deiegates z 


the banyan of Mr. Haſtings himſelf, Cantoo Baboo, 


obtaining, contrary to an expreſs regulation, farms 
which paid a revenue of 130, oool. a year to government. 
The ſecond was, that at the end of five years, there was 
a defalcation of this exacted revenue, amounting to 
2,050,000l.—This opened a new ſource of corruption, 
in the remiſſion and compoſitions that were neceſſary to 
be made of that immenſe debt. The next ſcene of pe- 
culation, which followed cloſe upon the former, was 


the ſale of the whole Mahometan government of Bengal, 


the offices of juſtice, the ſucceſſions of tamilies, guardian- 
ſhips, and other ſacred truſts, to a woman, called the 
Munny Begum. BEET 

Having gone through theſe ſeveral inſtances, which 
were in themſelves! ſtrong preſumptive proofs of cor- 
ruption, he ſtated that Mr. Haſtings had been poſitively 
charged, on the oaths of ſeveral natives, with having 
taken money corruptly, and contended that his conduct 
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under thoſe charges amounted to the ſtrongeſt preſumptive 
evidence of his guilt. He entered into a minute ac- 
count of the means uſed by Mr. Haſtings to defeat the 
inquiry which the direQors had ordered to be inſtituted 
into the miſconduct of their ſervants; and this led him 
to the ſtory of Nundcomar, and the effects which his 
fate produced, in putting a ſtop to all further diſcoveries 
of Mr. Haſtings's peculatiens. The other charges Mr. 
Haſtings ſuffered to remain on the records of the com- 
pany, without ever denying them, or taking a fingle 
ſtep to detect them. Soon afterwards very ferious in- 
quiries having begun, in the houſe of commons, into 
the peculations of the company's fervants, he changed 
his mode of proceeding, and attempted to conceal his 
bribes, firſt, by depoſiting large ſums of money in the 
public treaſury under his own name, and then, upon the 
diſcovery of any particular bribe, alleging that he had 
received it for the company's uſe. Upon this conduct, 
Mr. Burke obſerved, firſt, that ſuppoſing the allegation 
true, the thing was abſolutely illegal ; that it tended to 
the utter diſgrace of government, by eſtabliſhing the 
corruption of the firſt magiſtrate as a principle of re- 
ſource for the neceſſities of the company, and to the ruin 
of the country, by licenſing governors to extort from 


the people, by bribery and peculation, whatever ſums 


they pleaſed above the taxes and public impoſts levied | 
upon them. But, ſecondly, he obſerved, that through * ? 
the folly and imprudence which uſually attends guilt, 
he had given ſuch falſe and contradiftory accounts of 
thoſe money tranſact ions, as amounted to the ſtrongeſt 
preſumptive proof that they were in themſelves frandulent 
and corrupt. Having expoſed ſeveral of theſe falſehoods 
and contradictions, he proceeded to the third great act 


of Mr. Haſtings's corrupt government, the abolition 


of the provincial councils, and the meaſures taken in 
conſequence thereof. 

Theſe councils, fix in number, were inveſted with the 
ordinary adminiſtration of civil juſtice in the country, and 


with the whole of the collection of the revenues, account- 


able to the ſupreme council; and, during a period of nine 
| 5 Years) 
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years, had approved their utility. But no ſooner did 
Mr. Haſtings obtain, by the death of general Clavering 
andcolonel Monſon, and the abſence of Mr. Francis, the 
entire authority of the ſupreme council, which then con- 
ſiſted but of himſelf and Mr, Wheler, than, without charge 
or complaint, he aboliſhed, at one ſtroke, the whole of 
that eſtabliſhment, and veſted all their powers in a new 
council of four perſons, choſen by himſelf, and rendered, 
as to any effectual purpoſe at lealt, independent of the 
ſupreme council. | | 

The new council had given them by Mr. Haſtings, for 
their dewan or ſecretary, a man, at the found of whoſe 
name, ſaid Mr. Burke, all India turns pale, Gunga Go- 
vind Sing; a man, of whom there was not a friend, there 
was not a foe of Mr. Haſtings, that did not agree in pro- 
nouncing to be the moſt wicked, the boldeſt, and moſt 
dextrous villain that ever lived. The nature and im- 
portance of this office of ſecretary, Mr. Burke ſtated from 
the report of the council themſelves, by which it appeared 
that the whole power (a power, as they ſtate it, of the 
moſt alarming and terrible nature) would in effect center 
in him, and that they would be little more than mere 
tools in the hands of their dewan. In ſhort, he ſhewed 
that the whole public adminiſtration of the country had 
been overturned, the company burdened with penſions for 
the perſons diſmiſſed, and with 62,0001. per annum for 
the new appointed council, tor the purpole of eſtabliſhing 
Mr. Haſtings's friend, Gunga Govind Sing, ſuch as he 
was, and ſuch as Mr. Haſtings knew him to be, in the 
abſolute and uncontrolled poſſeſſion of the government of 
the country. f 

Mr. Burke then ſhewed, that in this ſituation Gunga 


 Govind Sing maintained a cloſe and ſecret correſpondence 


with Mr. Haſtings, and was in fact his bribe agent. This 
he proved from an official account of Mr, LarKin's, the 
company's treaſurer at Calcutta; by which it appeared 
that a cabooleat, or agreement, to pay four lacks of ru- 
pees, 40,0001, had been received from Dinagepore, thrqugh 


ths hands of Gunga Govind Sing, 30, 000 J. of which 


ha 
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had been paid; and it appeared that Mr. Haſtings had 
expreſſed his reſentment againſt Govind Sing for keeping 
back the remaining 10,000. As this was not an ordi- 


nary article of revenue, but acknowledged to be a preſent 


without any account of the perſon from whom, or the 


cauſe for which, it was given, the only way of coming 
to any concluſion on the ſubject, was to ſee what was the 


Rate of tranſactions at Dinagepore at that period; an 
inquiry which would develope the dreadfu] conſequences 


of that ſyſtem of bribery and corruption which had been 
eſtabliſhed by Mr. Haſtings. 


The country of Dinagepore, with its dependent terri- 
tories, Mr. Burke ſtated to be nearly equal to all the 


northern counties of England, Yorkſhire included. A 
ſhort time before the period at which the preſent appears 
to have been made, the ſucceſſion to the government had 
been in litigation between the adopted ton of the late 
rajah, an infant, and the rajah's half brother. The 
cauſe had been decided, by the governor-general in coun» 


eil, in favour of the adopted ſon. If the preſent was ſup- 


poſed to have been given in contideration of that judgment, 
whether it was right or wrong, it was corruptly taken by 
Mr. Haſtings, as a judge in a litigation of inheritance be- 
tween two parties. And what, on ſucha ſuppoſition, render- 
ed the caſe more flagrant, was that the preſent came through 
the hands of Gunga Govind Sing, whole fon was regiſtrar- 


general of the province, and had in his cuſtody the docu- - 5 


ments upon which the legal merits of the cauſe might de- 
pend. The perſons in employment under the rajah at the 
ſame time were turned out of their offices, and the guardi- 
anſhip of the infant given to the brother of the wife of the 
late rajah. Soon after, without any proof that appears 
of miſmanagement or neglect, the guardian was diſplaced 
by Gunga Govind Sing, and the 1ajah put into the hands 
of a perfect ſtranger, called Debi Sing. From the ſequel 


of the hiftory, Mr. Burke appeared to think it moſt pro- 


bable, that the preſent was made by Debi Sing in conſi- 
deration of this appointment. Not long after this, through 
the recommendation of the ſame Gunga Govind Sing, 
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the revenues of all the rajah's provinces were given in 


, 


farm to him. 
Mr. Burke then proceeded to ſtate, that this perſon, 


in the univerſal opinion of all Bengal, was ſecond only 
to Govind Sing, and that Mr. Haſtings was perfectly 


| well acquainted with his character, and has fince record - 


ed, that he knew Debi Sing to be a man completely ca- 
pable of the moſt atrocious iniquities that were ever 
charged upon one man. He then gave his hiſtory at 
large, of which the following were the principal traits: -- 
He was a banyan, and early in life had been in the ſervice 
of Mahomet Reza Than, through whoſe intereſt he 
obtained the collection of the province of Purneah. 
The revenues of this province, under his management, 
fell in one year from 160, oool. to go, oool.; and it was 
finally left ſo completely ruined and deſolated, that a 
company of Indian merchants, who had taken it at a 
reduced rent, when they came to view it, fled in a fright 
out of the country, and gave 10,000]. to be releaſed 
from their bargain. This was the firſt opportunity he 
had of ſhewing how deſerving he was of greater truſts. 
He was however diſcharged from his management by Mr. 
Haſtings, with a ſtigma upon him for his miſconduct. 
Thus ſtigmatized, he had ſtill the influence to procure 
the office of Dewan to the council of Moorſhedabad, the 
principal of the {ix provincial councils. Here he became 
the keeper of a legal brothel, and, by miniſtering to the 
pleaſures and debaucheries of the young gentlemen. who 
compoſed that council, and abuſing their confidence in 
hours of diſſipation, he obtained the ſuperintendance of a 
great number of diſtricts, all of which, as he had done 
before, he grievouſly oppreſſed and deſolated, incurred 
large arrears of payments, and in one of thoſe places, for 
his peculations he was publicly whipped. by proxye 
Having thus proved himſelf a kind protector of the peok 
ple, a prudent farmer of revenue, and a ſober 9 
of the morals of youth, he was thought qualified to 
be appointed tutor to the young rajah, and to have the | 
whole adminiſtration of his territories, and the collection 
of his revenues, committed inta his hands. ; 
| The 


9 
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| | The conſequences were ſuch as might inevitably be 
| | expected. Mr. Burke here opened ſuch a ſcene of horror, 
; of outrageous violence upon the property, and of unheard 
| eruelties and nefarious bai baricy upon the perſons of the 
wretched inhabitants of thoſe provinces, without regard 
| to ſex or condition, as overcame the ſenſibility of ſeveral 
of his audience. The facts were taken from the report 
of Mr. Patterſon, who, when the provinces, in conſe- 
| quence of theſe cruelties and oppreſſions, burſt out into 
| a ſort of wild uproar and rebellion, which cauſed ſome 
alarm at Calcutta, was ſent up to make an inquiry into 
the ſtate of tranſactiors there. Mr. Burke was proceed- 
ing to ſtate the conduct of the governor-general in con- 
ſequence of this report, when he was taken il, and 
—_ to put off the concluſion of his ſpeech to the net 
day. | 
Feb. 19. He then began, by recapitulating the ob- 
Jes he had in view in the ſeveral matters that he ſub- 
mitted to the court the day before; viz. that Mr. Haſ. 
tings, by deftroying the provincial councils, which formed 
the whole ſubordinate adminiſtration of the Britiſh go- 
vernment in Bengal ; by delegating their powers nom1- 
nally to a committee of four perſons choſen by himſelf, 
but in fact to a ſecret agent of his own, their dewan or 
ſecretary ; by making this hoard, which had the whole 
management of the revenues, independent of, and unac- Þ 
countable to, the ſupreme council, and by concurring ift 
| the appointment of perſons of infamous characters to 3 
| offices of the higheſt truſt, had made himſelf reſponſible F 
2 for all the miichiefs that flowed from thoſe acts: that 
the acts themſelves had, from the circumſtances attend - 
ing them, the ſtrongeſt preſumptive proofs that they were 
in the firſt inten: ion corrupt, and that this preſumption | 
was ſtrongly confirmed by the ſubſequent conduct of Mr. 
Haſtings, particularly in the caſe of Mr, Patterſon, which | 
| | he proceeded to relate: | 
| 
| 
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The report, with an immenſe body of evidence, being | 

tranſmitted to the committee, inſtead of giving that credit | 
| to Mr. Patierſon, which perſons, acting in a public truſt, i 
„ and under the expreſs orders of government, are entitled 
| t | to, 
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to, they received it with great coldneſs and viſible diſguſt; 


inſtead of proceeding to act upon the report, by calling 
the delinquent to an account, Mr. Patterſon was con- 
verted into a voluntary acculer of Debi Sing, and directed 
to make good the charges, which he had brought, by 
evidence upon oath ; and, finally, he was himſelf accuſed 
by Debi Sing (whoſe boldneſs increaſed with the protec- 
tion he obtained) of talſhood and forgery, and was put as 
2 criminal upon his defence. Under ſuch circumſtances, 
Mr. Patterſon was ſent back to that country, in which 


he had before been received, as cairying the whole power 


of a beneficent government, to ſee whether; among a 
ruined, dejected, undone people, he could find conftancy 
enough to ſtand to their former accuſations againſt the 
known power of their former oppreſſor. In the mean 
time Debi Sing was lent in cuſtody to Calcutta, not upon 
the charges contained in the report, but tor other offences: 
Heie he remained for ſome time a priſoner at large, and 
at laſt, a new commiſhon being appointed to proceed to 
Rumpore, and inquire into the charges againſt Mr. Pat: 
terſon, he was ſent for by the commiſſioners, and actual 
fat with them, whilſt Mr. Patterſon was excluded from 
all their deliberations. Four years had thus paſſed, du- 
ring which Mr. Patterſon remained in a ſtate of affliction 
and continual conflict. Debi Sing remained a priſoner 
at large, with every mark of protection and authority, 
and the people of Rumpore, which, faid Mr. Burke, is a 
conſideration of much greater importance than Debi 
Sing, or even than Mr, Patterſon himſelf, remained to: 
tally unredrefled, remain ſo to this day, and will remain 
fo tor ever, it your lordſhips do not redrels them. A 
After ſome turther obfervetions upon the reſponſibilit 
of Mr. Hiſtings, as ariſing trom the abolition of the pro- 
vincial councils, and the conſtitution of the new commit= 
tee of reyenne, by which he deftroyed every check and 
control, and delivered the whole into the hands of his 
bribe agent, Gunga Govind Sing, he adyerted to the de- 
fence tet up by Mr. Haſtings, that theſe prefents were 
never received for his private emolument, but for the uſe 


of the company, und that it was the beit method of 


_ fupplying 
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ſupplying the neceſſities of the company in the preſſing 
exigencies of their affairs. With reſpect to this ſyſtem of 
preſents, by which bribery was to be made a ſupplement 
to exaction, Mr. Burke firſt obſerved, that however pro- 
miſing it might appear in theory, it had not anſwered in 
practice; and that he ſhould prove, that wherever a bribe 
had been received, the revenue had always in ſome 


proportion, and often in a double proportion, fallen into 


arrears; and, ſecondly, he called the attention of the 
court. to all thoſe dreadfu] conſequences which attended 
this clandeſtine mode of ſuppiying the company's neceſſi- 
ties, as it was practiſed by Mr. Haſtings, 

Mr. Burke concluded this part of his ſpeech with de- 
ſcribing the laſt parting ſcene between Mr. Haſtings and 
Gunga Goving Sing; a ſcene in which he appeared as 
an accomplice in the moſt cruel, perfidious, and iniquitous 


tranſaction, that, he ſaid, was ever held forth to the 


indignation of mankind. When Mr. Haſtings had quit- 
ted his office, and was now embarked upon the Ganges 
to ſail for Europe, he writes a Jetter to the council, in 
which he ſays, the concern I cannot but feel, in re- 
linquiſhing the ſervice of my honourable employers 
would be much embittered, were it accompanied by the 
reflection, that I have neglected the merits of a man who 
deſerves no leſs of them than of myſelf, Gunga Govind 


Sing. | | 


Upon this ſingular. recommendation, Mr, Burke firſt 


obſerved, that with reſpect to the circumſtances of the 

rſon whoſe merits Mr. Haſtings was ſo fearful of leav- 
ing unrewarded, he was notoriouſly known to have 
amaſſed upwards of three millions ſterling. With regard 
to his public ſervices, Mr. Haſtings ſtates, that he had 
ſerved the committee of revenue as dewan from its firſt 
inſtitution to that time, with a very ſhort intermiſſion, 
Of this office, and of his ſervices therein, Mr. Burke 
ſaid he had already given ſome account: with reſpect to 
the intermiſſion, Mr. Haſtings had omitted, a material 
circumſtance, namely, that it was occaſioned by his 
having been turned out of his office for a ſhort time, 


upon preof of ſpeculation and embezzlement of the public 
22 money. 
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money. Other public ſervices, Mr. Haſtings had not 
mentioned any, and the records, of the company were 


equally filent. What his ſecret ſervices were, was a 
ſubje&t which, however it might leave room for con- 
jectures, was involved in the ſame filence and obſcu- 
rity. ; - hae 
From ſervices, Mr. Burke proceeded to confider the 


reward propoſed; and this was, that a grant of certain 
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| domains, the property of the young rajah of Dinagepore, 


from which country Mr. Haſtings had received the pre- 
ſent of 40,0001. ſhould be confirmed to the ſon of Gunga 
Govind Sing, through whom that preſent had been con- 
veyed. The circumſtances of this caſe were briefly as 
follow: The ſon of Govind Sing had been appointed 
regiſtrar of the provinces of Dinagepore, &c. by virtue 


i of which office he had the guardianſhip of all the tempo- 


ralties of the rajah, and the execution of the laws belong- 
ing thereto. In this ſituation he had obtained a frau- 


dulent grant of a part of the rajah's zemindary to an im- 


menſe amount, contrary to law, which makes the acts of 


3 all minors void, the rajah being at this time but nine 


years old, and contrary to the cuſtom of the country, by 
which no zemindar can alienate any part of his territory 
without the conſent of the government under which he 


: | holds. To cover this proceeding, the content of one of 


the neareſt relations of the rajah was procured. Such 
was the grant which Mr, Haſtings, at his parting, re- 
commended to the ſupreme council for confirmation, He 
was no ſooner gone, than the other relations of the rajah 
took courage, and applied to the council to {top the grant. 
They proceeded to inquire. The perſon who had con- 
ſented for the rajah was brought down to Calcutta, and 
declared, that he had been induced ſo to do by the threatg 
of Gunga Govind Sing. Being thus preſſed, Gunga 
Govind gave up the points of cuſtom and law, and ap- 
pealed to the arbitrary authority of the council. In an 
addreſs preſented to them, he ſtates, that their power in 
all ſuch caſes was unlimited ; that they might a& in it 
as they pleaſed ; that they had frequently ſeparated ze- 
mindaries from their lawful proprietors, and given them 
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to others, without right, title, or purchaſe; he cites the 
example of a zemindary given in this way, by Mr. Haſt- 
ings, to the fon of Cantoo Baboo, his banyan, and prays 
that he may have the fame favour ſhown to him that had 


been ſhown to others. 
After ſome obſer vations upon this addreſs, in which . 


he ſhowed, by other inſtances, that this practice had 
gone to a very great length indeed, Mr. Burke gave a 
ſhort zecount of another tranſaction of Mr. Haſtings, 
exactly ſimilar in its principles, operation, and conſe- 
quences to that of Dinagepore—the ſettlement of the 
kingdom of Bahar. Here was the ſame ſelection of the 
moſt notorious wicked men, the ſame preſent taken, the 
like ruin of the country, and defalcation of the revenue. 
The pretence was alſo the ſame, viz. the increaſe of the 
public revenue: „But (faid Mr. Burke) I hope your Jord- | 
ſhips will conſider this monſtrous increaſe of rent, given 
by men of deſperate fortunes and characters, to be one of 
the grievances, inſtead of one of the advantages of this 
ſyſtem. For when the limits, which nature, juſtice, and | 
reaſon preſcribe to all revenue, are tranſgreſſed, the con- 
' ſequence will be, that the worſt man of the country will 
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be choſen, as Mr. Haſtings has actually choſen the worſt, 
to effectuate this work; becauſe it is impoſſible for any 1 
good men, by any honeſt means, to provide at once for 
the exigencies of a ſevere public exaction, and a private 
rapacious bribe given to the chief magiſtrate, He muſt 
have prcfit! both upon the revenue to be paid, and the 
bribe to be given. Oppreſſion, cruel exactions, rack 
and ruin on the tenants, mult be the conſequence of that 
ſyſtem. Therefore, (ſays he), I charge Mr. Haſtings with © 
having deſtroyed the whole ſyſtem of government, which 
he had no right to deſtroy, in the fix provincial councils, 
for private purpoſes.-I charge him with having dele- 
ed away that power, which the act of parliament had | 
directed him to preſerve unalienably in himſelf, —I charge 
him with having formed a committee to be inſtruments 
and tools at the enormous expenſe of 62,0001. per an- 
num. I charge him with having appointed a perſon de- 
wan, to whom theſe Engliſhmen were to be ſubſcrvieut | 
| tools, N 
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I tools, whoſe name, by his own knowledge, by the ge- 
. neral voice of India, by recorded official tranſactions, by 
FF every thing that can make a man known, abhorred, and 
d detefted, was ſtamped with infamy; with giving him 
h this whole power, which he had thus ſeparated from the 


council general, and from the provincial councils.—I 
xl F charge him with taking bribes of Gunga Govind Sing. 
4 Il charge him that he has not done that bribe duty which 

#Z even fidelity in iniquity requires at the hands of the worſt 
of men. I charge him with having robbed thoſe people 
he of whom he took the bribes,—I charge him with having 


7 alienated the fortunes of widows.—I charge him with 
© having, without right, title, or purchaſe, taken the lands 

1 of orphans, and given them to wicked perſons under 
e 


him.—I charge bim with having committed to Debi 

Sing, whoſe wickedneſs was known to himſelf and all 
the world, three great provinces, and thereby with liav- 

of |: ing waſted the country, deſtroyed the landed intereſt, 


a 
2 


us | cruelly haraſſed the peaſants, burnt their houſes, de- 
nd ſtroyed their crops, tortured and diſhonoured their per- 
ne ſons, and deſtroyed the honour of the whole female race 
ul of that country.“ 

it, Mr. Burke then concluded with a ſhort peroration, in 
NY 4 which he deſcribed the nature of the cauſe, the crime, 
for 1 the criminal, the proſecutor, and the court, in all its 
ate conſtituent parts, in a ſtrain of the grandeſt eloquence. 
uſt He ended with words to this effect: Therefore it is with 
the confidence o:dered by the commons, that I impeach 
ck Warren Haſtings, eſq. of high crimes and miſdemea- 
a nours :. 


I impeach him in the name of the commons of Great 
XZ Britain in parliament aſſembled, whoſe parliamentary 


155 truſt he has betrayed. 
1 2 I impeach him in the name of all the commons of 


— Great Britain, whoſe national character he has diſho- 
. noured. | 


ts I impeach him in the name of the people of India, 
. whoſe laws, rights, and liberties he has ſubverted, whoſe 
5 properties he has deſtroyed, whoſe country he has laid 
ent * 7 1 
1e, walte and deſolate. 
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I impeach him in the name of human nature itſelf, 
which he has cruelly outraged, infured, and oppreſſed in 
both ſexes, in every age, rank, ſituation, and condition 
of life. 

On Friday, December the 17th, being the ſeventh day 
of the trial, as ſoon as the peers had taken their ſeats in 
the hall, the lord chancellor informed the managers, that 


they were to produce the whole of their charges, with 


the evidence in ſupport of each, before the priſoner ſnould 
be called upon for his defence. The managers here- 
upon retired for a ſhort time, and being returned, Mr. 
Fox addreſſed the court, and ſaid, that the managers, 
though they greatly regretted the deciſion which had juſt 
been communicated to them, were ſtill determined to 
proceed, having too much confidence in the juſtice of 
their cauſe to ſhrink from any difficulty. He was, how- 
ever, directed by the committee to aſſert, what the inac- 
curacy of their lordſhips order might leave room for doubt- 
ing, the undoubted right of the commons to bring up 
new articles of impeachment at any time, whilſt the pri- 
ſoner was making his defence, or even when that de- 
tence was concluded; and that ſuch articles ſhould be 
allowed to form a part of the proſecution. He hoped 
that it was not intended in any manner to object to this 
privilege ; and, after pauſing here a ſhort time for a re- 
ply, he proceeded to make ſome general obſervations, firſt 
upon trials by impeachment, which he conſidered as a 
diſtinguiſhing feature of the Britiſh conſtitution, and upon 
the /aw and u/age of parliament, which he warmly con- 
tended, in oppotition to opinions held elſewhere, was one 
of the moſt important and valuable branches of the law 
of the land ; and, ſecondly, upon the peculiar circum- 
ſtances of the impeachment they were then proceeding 
upon—an impeachment, which, he ſaid, did not origi- 
nate, as had uſually happened, from the violence of 
power, from ſudden reſentment, nor from party intereſts, 
but had been the reſult of ſeveral years deliberatian 
was brought forward by perſons weak in point of influ- 
ence and authority in the houle, and had finally united 
the moſt adverſe parties, who forgot all former 2 2 
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ſities in adverting to juſtice; who had nobly laid aſide 


the conteſts for power, to attend to the cauſe of huma- 


nity, and had turned thoſe arms which they had wie lded 
fo ably to mutual annoyance, againſt the common ene- 


my of truth, juſtice, and honour. 


After an exordium to this purpoſe, Mr. Fox, in a 


ſpecch which laſted five hours, opened the Benares charge, 
Z down to the expulſion of the rajah Cheit Sing; and the 


next day of fitting Mr. Grey reſumed the ſubject, and 


: enforced the remaining part of the charge. Evidence on 


the part of the commons was then produced at the bar, 
under the directions of Mr. Auſtruther; and the tour 
following days were taken up in reading papers and ex- 
amining witnetles., Several objections, made by the 
counſel for the defendant, to certain parts of the evi- 
dence, were over ruled by the court; but on the eleventh 
day, a Mr. Benn having anſwered a particular queſtion 
in the negative, Mr. Anſtruther aſked him, Whether, 
when examined before the houſe of commons, he had not 
anſwered the ſame queſtion in the affirmative? This 
queſtion was objected to, and the lords immediately ad- 
journed to their houſe, where a difference of opinion 
arifing, their deciſion was not announced till the next day 
of fitting. The lord chancellor then informed the mana - 
gere, that their lordſhips had determined, that it was 
not competent to the committee to put the queſtion ob- 
jected to. The managers immediately retired, and, upon 
their return, Mr. Fox addreſſed the court, and faid, that 
he was directed to acquaint them, that the managers in 
acquieſcing in the deciſion of the court (which they were 
induced to do, from a defire of preventing delay, and be- 
cauſe the queſtion was of no materia] conſequence to the 
cauſe) had inſtructed him to expreſs their direct and po- 
litive difſent from the principle upon which it was made. 
At the ſame time they could not help exprefling alſo 
their ſurpriſe, that their lordſhips, who, in the outtet had 
manifeſted a diſpoſition to be governed and directed in 
their proceedings by the practice of the courts below, 
ſhould in this particular inſtance think it neceſſary to de- 
part from the known, conſtant, and uniform practice of 
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every court of law in the kingdom.—The evidence being 
at length gone through, Mr. Anſtruther concluded on the 
part of the commons, by ſumming up, and obſerving 
upon the whole. | 

On the 15th of April, the fourteenth day of the trial, 
Mr. Adam opened the ſecond charge, relative to the 
princeſſen of Oude; and on the fifteenth, Mr. Pelham 
reſumed the ſame ſubject, in refutation of the defence de- 
livered in by Mr. Haſtings. The ſixteen following days 
were taken up in reading and examining evidence; and 
on the thirty-ſecond day of the trial (Tueſday, June the 


3d) Mr. Sheridan began to ſum up the evidence, and- 
to apply it in proof of the charge. 


His ſpeech which was 
dehvered to an uncommonly crowded audience, was con- 
tinued the two following days; and on Friday, the 15th 
of June, being the thirty-fiftn day of fitting, the court 
adjourned to the firit Tueſday after the next meeting of 
parliament. | | | 5 
The proceedings of the houſe of commons upon 
the impeachment of ſir Elijah Impey, commenced 
early in the preſent ſeſſion of parliament. On the 
12th of December, ſir Gilbert Elliot preſented to the 


Houſe fix articles, containing charges of various high 


crimes and miſdeameanours, upon which he had before 
ſignified his intention of moving for the impeach- 
ment of ſir Elijah Impey. Upon this occaſion, ſir 
Gilbert Elliot addreſſed the houſe in a ſpeech of conſi- 
derable length, which in the ſtyle of perſuaſive eloquence 
was perhaps never exceeded in either houſe of parliament, 
He began by exculpating himſelf from the imputa- 
tions which uſually attach to the office of an accuſer, 
that he was act uated by a natural malevolence of temper, 
by perſonal reſentments or intereſts, by the ſpirit and 
paſſions of party. With reſpect to the laſt, he ſtated, 
that fir Elijah Impey had been declared a public culprit 
by the voice of parliament itſelf, before the parties, into 
which that houſe was at preſent divided, had an exiſt- 
ence 3 and that the proceedings in which this accuſation 
originated, had been carried on by perſons of all de- 


ſeriptions, and were countenanced by every one of the 
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2 adminiſtrations which had ſucceeded each other in the 


Z courſe of the laſt fix years; that accordmgly he had the 
ſatisfaction to receive from all quarters, from perſons of 
all perſuaſions and connexiohs, the moſt direct appro- 

batron of the meaſure he was going to propoſe. 
e Having gone through theſe prefatory matters, and 
n =} congratulated the houſe upon the proots they had given, 
- that the grievances of India were not only fit objects of 
8s their inquiries, but that their redreſs was the belt object 
4 > of their power, he adverted to certain principles, which, 
e for obvious ends, had been induſtriouſly diſſeminated 
1 abroad, and had even been maintained in that houſe 
5 that India vas indeed oppreſſed, but that it was ac- 
. cuſtomed to oppreſſion ; ana that it muſt be oppreſſed or 
) abandoned. Theſe ſcandalous poſitions tir Gilbert warmly 
| controverted; and laid down, in oppoſition to them, 
what he thought nature and experience warranted him 
to affirm, that India muſt be redreſſed or loft. This 
topic led him to ſpeak of the exertions that had been 
lately made in the houſe of commons, and particularly 
of the merits of Mr, Burke, in a ſtyle of the moſt ele- 

gant panegyric. 2 BE 
It is impoſſible, he ſaid, to look back without exul- 
tation and joy on the variety, as well as the degree of 
ability, which this houſe has furniſhed to this great 
work, and which in ſome inſtances has ſo far outſtripped 
all former examples of genius and of eloquence, ſo far 
{ſurpaſſed the bounds, till that occaſion, known or even 
imagined, of the human faculties and mind, that one 
could almoſt believe ſome favouring and approving 
power were turniſhing means proportioned, adequate toy 
worthy of, the noble purpoſe. „The houſe will, 1 
know, forgive me, for this tribute to the talents and 
the virtues of my country; but I can hardly think 1 
ſhou!d be forgiven, if, in the general admiration of ſo 
much excellence, I did not yet ſelect from the reſt, one ſin- 
gular individual, whom the few, qualified by nature for 
2 general competition with his genius and his virtues, 
= wall yet, I know, be foremoſt to applaud me tar paring 
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firſt, and alone, in this generous labour, the author, 
the founder, the animating ſpirit, the vital principle of 
this reform. I need not, fir, name him, whom we have 
ſcen for years devote the noblett talents, genius more 
than human, the profoundeſt wiſdom, the moſt exhauſt- 
Jets labour; him, who we have ſeen for years, ſacrifice 
the charms of private life, the lures of fortune, the aims 
of ambition; whom we have ſeen provoking, nay, court- 
ing. the dangerous and implacable enmities of wealth 
and greatneſs ; enduring patiently the ſcoff of a corrupt 
and vulgar public; nay, ſtruggling with that which 
muſt have broken all other ſpirits, ſuſtained by a weaker 
principle, or a meaner view, ſtruggling with the dulneſs 
and the apathy even of the virtue of this age. Need 1 
name him who has acted this great part under our eyes, 
in one uniform, one only, one ſimple, but grand purſuit, 
the happinels of mankind. Thanks then to him—thanks 
to this houte, which has not diſdained to liſten to his 
voice; which has received from him, and has at length 
put into the hands of Britain, the clue- both of its duty 
and of its intereſts,” 

Sir Gilbert Elliot then laid down a ſecond principle, 
viz. that the only means left of reforming Indian abuſe, 
was the puniſhment, in ſome great and fignal inflances, 


of Indian delinquency. This propoſition he endeavoured 


to eſtabliſh with great ingenuity, by comparing the dif- 
terent force and efficacy of laws, as arifing from their 
penal ſanctions, when applied i: our own internal ad- 
miniſtration, and in the government of diſtant poſſeſſions. 
At home, where government had in ſight, and was in 
contact with the governed, their execution was eaſy and 
certain; but in our remote dominions, we had to labour 
with all the difficulties that abſence, diſtance, ignorance 
could oppoſe. Againſt this evil no perfect remedy could 
be found, as experience had fully proved. Every re- 
ſource of legiſlative regulation had been exhauſted in 
vain : No device had been left untried, except the ſimple 
expedient of diſtiibuting reward to merit, and pains to 
guilt ; the exemplary puniſhment of detected crimes 
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was the only means left of convincing our diſtant ſuh- 


jects, that though diſtance might delay, it could not 


finally avert, the cognizance and penalties of juſtice, 
Having eſtabliſhed this general principle, that the pu- 


2 niſhment of Indian delinquency was a neceſſary part of 
any ſyſtem for the redreſs of that country, fir Gilbert 


proceeded to the immediate objects of his charge. He 
began by ſtating the nature, the occaſion, and the pur- 
poles of the commiſſion under which fir Elijah Impey 
was ſent out to India, as involving circumſtances which 
were ſtrong aggravations of his guilt, and added in- 
finitely to the neceſſity of its puniſhment. He ſhowed, 
that in the two grand objects which were committed to 
his charge, the protection of the company from the 
trauds of its ſervants, and of the natives from the op- 
preſſion of Europeans, he had, by corruptly changing 
ſides, added his new powers to the very force they were 
intended to control, and taken an active part in the 
oppreſſions which it was his duty to have avenged. Sir 
Gilbert here took occaſion, in an animated addreſs to 
the gentlemen of the law, to which body he had once 
belonged, to call upon them to reclaim the forfeited re- 
putation of their profeſſion, and to throw off from the 
nation and themſelves the guilt of an individual, by 
bringing him to puniſhment for crimes which he had 
committed in their name. 

After he had diſcuſſed theſe ſeveral topics, ſir Gilbert 
acquainted the houſe, that he had prepared and reduced 
into writing the ſeveral diſtin& articles of accuſation, 
which he ſhould immediately preſent to the houſe, and 
move to have them read. 

The firſt related to the trial and execution of the 
Maha Rajah Nundcomar. | 

The ſecond, to the conduct of fir Elijah Tmpey in a 
cauſe, commonly known by the name of the Patna Cauſe, 

The third is entitled, Exten/ion of Juriſdiction, and 
comprehends various inſtances, , in which the juriſdie- 
tion of the court was extended illegally and oppreſſively, 
both as to perſons and ſubject matter, beyond the inten- 
tion of the act and charter, | ei 
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178 HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
The fourth charge is entitled, The Cofjurah Cauſe, 


and belongs alſo to the claſs of offence contained in the 
third charge, being another inſtance of illegal extenſion 
of juriſdiction; but it was diſtinguiſhed by ſuch circum- 
ſtances of peculiar violence, and led to conſequences*to 
important, as to become properly the ſubject of a ſepa- 
rate article. 

The fitth charge is for his acceptance of the office of 
judge of the Sudder Dewannee Adaulut, which was con- 
trary to law, and not only repugnant to the ſpirit of the 
act and charter, but fundamentaliy ſubverſive of all its 
materia} purpoſes. | | 

The ſixch and laſt charge relates to his conduct in the 
provinces of Oude and Benares, where the chief juſtice 
became the agent and tool of Mr. Haſtings, in the op- 
preſſion and plunder of the Begums. 

Such are the charges (ſaid fr Gilbert Elliot) which 
J have thought it my duty to preſent at this time to the 
houſe. I will venture to ſay, that there never was an 
accuſation which became better recommended to your 
inquiry and inveſtigation; and it is matter of the moſt 
ſubſtantial comfort to my mind, that in accuſing a fel- 
low-citizen of crimes ſo atrocious, I do not truit to my 
own vain imagination and opinion, but am prompted in 
every line by the previous judgment of this houſe of par- 
lament, and of every authoritative body by whom the 
tranſactions were cognizable, 

« 'The conduct of the ſupreme court, and eſpecially of 
ſir Elijah Impey, had been the ſubje& of complaint and 
accuſation in India from the firſt months of its inſti- 
tution. He was accuſed, by a majority of the ſupreme 
council, of one of the molt atrocious offences that was 
ever laid to the account of man; and this made the ſub- 
Ject of the firft charge. Parliament judged it proper, on 
the report made by the ſelect committee, of the Patua 
cauſe, to expreſs its ſenſe of the injuſtice and oppreſſion 
of that judgment, by delivering the defendants from its 
conſequences, and ordering an indemnification for the 
loſſes and injuries they had ſuſtained under it. Parlia- 
ment has not only granted the indemnity deſired by the 
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members of council, for reſiſting the acts of the ſupreme 


court, but has cxprefly abridged that court of the ex- 
travagant and oppreſſive, as well as miſchievous, juriſ- 
diction claimed in the inſtances compriſed in my third 
charge; and theſe were fimilar, though ſomewhat infe- 
rior to the pretenſions which produced the ſingular oc- 
currences in the CMMijurab cauſe, detailed in the ſourih 
charge. The houſe recalled ſir Elijah Impey from his 
office of chief juſtice, expreſly for having accepted that 
of judge of the Sudder Dewannee Adaulut, which 1s the 
ſubject of the fifth charge. And Mr. Haſtings was at 
that moment under the proſecution of this houſe, by im- 
peachment before the lords, for the very crime in which 
the /ixth charge accuſes fir Elijah Impey as acceſſary. 

Sir Gilbert Elliot concluded his ſpeech with an ani— 
mated recapitulation of the nature of the crimes which 
he brought in-charge, of the duties of the body before 
whom he brought them, and of the peculiar circum- 
ſtances of the perſons ſuffering, and of the perſon by whom 
they were oppreſſed. 

The charges being received and laid upon the table, 
they were, upon a motion, read hy the clerk, in ſhort, 
fro forma, after which, fir Gilbert moved that they 
ſhould be referred to a committee. This was objected 
to by Mr. Pitt, who ſuggeſted that the charges ought, in 
the firſt place, to be printed, and then referred to a com- 
mittee of the whole houſe. This mode of proceeding 
was afterwards adopted, and the 4th of February was 
fixed for the committee. On that day a petition was pre- 
ſented from fir Elijah Impey, praying to be heard in an- 
{wer to the charges which had been exhibited againſt 
him. He was accordingly called to the bar; and after 
he had been heard for a conſiderable time, in anſwer to 
the firſt article, the committee was adjourned to the 
Thuriday following. | A 

As ſoon as fir Elijah had withdrawn, a queſtion aroſe 
relative to his delivering in a copy of his defence to be 
laid upon the table. Being again called in, he was aſked 
i he had written minutes of what he had ſaid, and why 
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ther he was deſirous of delivering them to the houſe? His 


anſwer, which was in the negative, drew ſome obſerva- 
tions from Mr. Burke and Mr. Fox; who remarked 
upon the want of fairneſs and candour in ſuch a re- 


fuſal, and upon the obvious inconvenience to which it 
would ſubject the houſe. The next day upon which the 
committee ſat, before ſir Elijah Impey was called in, 
Mr. Francis roſe to take notice of a ſerious charge, which 
fir Elijah had brought againſt him on the former day. 
He had declared, that he was in poſſeſſion of a paper, 
purporting to be the petition of Nundcomar againſt the 
judges of the ſupreme court, which was preſented to the 
council before his execution, and which Mr. Francis had 
concurred, with the reſt of the council, in declaring a falſe 
libel, and in ordering it to be burnt, the entries of it to 
be expunged, and the tranſlations deſtroyed. Mr. Fran- 


cis, in order to defend himſelf againſt this charge, moved, 


that fir Elijah Impey ſhould be required to deliver the 
paper to the houſe. This motion was ſtrongly objected 


to by the chancellor of the exchequer, the ſolicitor- gene- 


ral, the maſter of the rolls, and other gentlemen of the 
robe; and ſupported by Mr. Fox and Mr. Burke. At 
length it was thus amended, © that the ſpeaker ſhould |? 
aſk fir Elijah Impey, if he had any objections to produce 
the paper in queſtion?”“ Sir Elijah being called in, an- 
ſwered, that he had no objection. Being then ordered to 
proceed in his defence, he begged leave to claim the pro- 
tection of the houſe againſt a variety of libellous public 
prints, which were daily circulated to injure him. He 


was directed to produce thoſe libels the day following; 


when, upon the motion of Mr. Grenville, they were de- 
clared to be © ſcandalous and ſeditious libels upon the 
houſe, and tending to prejudice the minds of the public 
againſt an accuſed individual; and an addreſs was pre- 
ſented to the king, to direct the attorney- genera] to pro- 
ſecute the publiſhers thereof. After a ſhort debate, in 
which ſeveral members oppoſed the mode of proſecution, 
as tending to bring the privileges of the houſe before the 


the 
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the puniſhment into their own hands, the motion paſſed 
by a great majority. 

Sir Elijah Impey then proceeded in his defence, and, 
having gone through the firſt articie, he begged leave to 


it ſubmit to the houle, that his mind had been ſo ſtrongly 


affected, and even his health ſo much impaired, by the 
anxiety and horror he had felt at being charged with 
having committed a deliberate Jegal murder, that he 


5 | feared he ſhould be unequal to the exertion of entering 


into his defence againſt the other articles before he was 
acquitted of the fiiſt. That the reſt he conſidered as fo 
light in compariſon of this, that he had ſcarce any ob. 
jection to their going, without further diſcuſſion, to the 
lords, if this were decided againit him. To this requeſt 
fir Gilbert Elliot expreſſed his conſent. On the 11th of 
February, and the two following days on which the com- 
mittee iat, Mr. Farrer, a member of the houſe, and who 
acted as counſel to Nundcomar upon his trial at Calcutta, 
was examined in his place. Much debate aroſe in the, 


courſe of his evidence, (which was not given in the way 
of queſtion and anſwer, but in a continued narrative), 
upon points of order; in which the gentleinen of the 


robe ſtrenuouſly contended for the technical preciſion of 
legal forms, and were generally oppoſed with ſucceſs by 
Mr. Fox, upon the ground of their being inapplicable 
to the Kind of proceeding in which they were then en- 
gaged. On the 2oth, Mr. Rous, another member, wa 
allo examined in his place. | N 
On the 27th of Febiuary Mr. Francis made his de- 
fence to the committee againſt the charge before men- 
tioned, which fir Elijah Impey had brought againſt him. 
After acknowledging the fact, and explaining the mo- 
tives upon which * at that time acted, he reminded 
the committee that this tranſaction had paſſed in the ſe- 
cret department of government; that the information 
poſſeſſed by fir Elijah was therefore a poſitive proof of 
colluſion between him and Mr. Haſtings, who had evi- 
_ betrayed his colleagues and his truſt to the chief 
juſtice. | | 
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ther he was deſirous of delivering them to the houſe? His 
anſwer, which was in the negative, drew ſome obſerva- 
tions from Mr. Burke and Mr. Fox; who remarked * 
upon the want of fairneſs and candour in ſuch a re- 
fuſai, and upon the obvious inconvenience to which it 
would ſubje&t the houſe. The next day upon which the 
committee ſat, before fir Elijah Impey was called in, 
Mr. Francis roſe to take notice of a ſerious charge, which 
fir Elijah had brought againſt him on the former day., 
He had declared, that he was in poſſeſſion of a paper, 
purporting to be the petition of Nundcomar againſt the 
judges of the ſupreme court, which was preſented to the i 
council before his execution, and which Mr. Francis had 
concurred, with the reſt of the council, in declaring a falſe 
libel, and in ordering it to be burnt, the entries of it to 
be expunged, and the tranſlations deſtroyed. Mr. Fran- 
cis, in order to defend himſelf againſt this charge, moved, 
that fir Elijah Impey ſhould be required to deliver the 
paper to the houſe. This motion was ſtrongly objected ,* 
to by the chancellor of the exchequer, the ſolicitor- gene- 
ral, the maſter of the rolls, and other gentlemen of the 
robe; and ſupported by Mr. Fox and Mr. Burke. At 
length it was thus amended, © that the ſpeaker ſhould |: 
alk fir Elijah Impey, if he had any objections to produce 
the paper in queſtion ?*”* Sir Elijah being called in, an- 
ſwered, that he had no objection. Being then ordered to 
proceed in his defence, he begged leave to claim the pro- 
tection of the houſe againſt a variety of libellous public 
prints, which were daily circulated to injure him. He 
was directed to produce thoſe libels the day following; 
when, upon the motion of Mr. Grenville, they were de- 
clared to be ** ſcandalous and ſeditious libels upon the 
houſe, and tending to prejudice the minds of the public 
againſt an accuſed individual; and an addreſs was pre- 
| ſented to the king, to direct the attorney- general to pro- 
ſecute the publiſhers thereof. After a ſhort debate, in 
which ſeveral members oppoſed the mode of proſecution, 
as tending to bring the privileges of the houſe before the 
courts below, and recommended it to the houle to _ 
| the. 
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F the puniſhment into their own hands, the motion paſſed 


by a great majority. 


Sir Elijah Tmpey then proceeded in his defence, and, 
having gone through the firſt articie, he begged leave to 


it # ſubmit to the houſe, that his mind had been ſo ſtrongly 
he affected, and even his health ſo much impaired, by the 
in, anxiety and horror he had felt at being charged with | 
ch having committed a deliberate legal murder, that he 
y. Þ feared he ſhould be unequal to the exertion of entering 
r, into his defence againſt the other articles before he was 
ne acquitted of the fiiſt. That the reſt he conſidered as fo 
be light in compariſon of this, that he had ſcarce any ob. 
d jection to their going, without further diſcuſſion, to the 
ſe lords, if this were decided againit him. To this requeſt 
o fir Gilbert Elliot expreſſed his conſent.— On the 11th of 
February, and the two following days on which the com- 
[, FX mittee lat, Mr. Farrer, a member of the houſe, and who 
e Þ adted as counſel to Nundcomar upon his trial at Calcutta, 
d A was examined in his place. Much debate aroſe in the 


{ courſe of his evidence, (which was not given in the way 


of queſtion and anſwer, but in a continued narrative), 
upon points of order; in which the gentleinen of the 


1 robe ſtrenuouſly contended for the technical preciſion of 
legal forms, and were generally oppoſed with ſucceſs by 


Mr. Fox, upon the ground of their being inapplicable 
to the kind of proceeding in which they were then en- 


gaged. On the 2oth, Mr. Rous, another member, wa 


allo examined in his place. 


\ 


On the 27th of Febiuary Mr. Francis made his de- 
fence to the committee againſt the charge before men- 


I | tioned, which fir Elijah Impey had brought againſt him. 


juſtice, 


; After — fact, and explaining the mo- 


tives upon which he had at that time acted, he reminded 
the committee that this tranſaction had paſſed in che ſe- 
cret department of government; that the information 
poſſeſſed by fir Elijah was therefore a poſitive proof. of 
colluſion between him and Mr. Haſtings, who had evi- 
dently betrayed his colleagues and his truſt to the chief 
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On the 23th of April, all the evidence being gone 
through, ſir Gilbert Elliot began his reply to the anſwer 
of ſir Elijah Impey. After a ſpeech of conſiderable length i 
the committee was adjourned to the 7th of May, when; 
fir Gilbert reiumed his reply, and finiſned it on the gth, 


which was the next day of ſütting. 


The defence of fir Elijah was undertaken by fir Ri- 


chard Sutton, woo was ſupported by Mr. D. Puiteney, 
the ſolicitor and attorney-general, and the chancellor of 
the exchequer. The motion was ſupported by Mr. Fox, 
colonel Fullerton, and Mr. Burke; and upon a diviſion, 
there appeared, ayes 55, NO2S 73. 


On the 27th of May, the day appointed for the com- 3 
mittee to fit again, upon the uſual motion That the ſpeaker 3 


do now leave the chair, the ſame was oppoſed by the at- 


torney-general, on the ground that the next ar:icle, of 


the Patna cauſe, was at that time depending, and likely 
to come ſpeedily to a hearing before the privy council, 


After a ſhort' converſation, the motion was negatived, 


and the further confideration of the charges put off for 
three months. | 


On July rith 17838, the king put an end to the ſeſ- 


ſion by a ſpeech from the throne, in which he compli- 
mented the two houſes on their attention and liberaluy. 
« His faithſul ſubjects nad every reaſon, (as he affirmed,) | 
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to expect the continuance of the bleſſings of peace; and | 
the engagements which he had lately formed with the king | 


of Pruifis and the ſtates general of the United Provinces, 


would, he truſted, promote the ſecurity and welfare of 3 
his own dominions, and contribute to the general tran- 


quillity of Europe.“ 


On the 31ſt of January, in this year, prince Charles 
Edward Lewis Caſimir Stuart died at Rome, Since the | 
death of his father in the year 1765, he had aſſumed the 
title of king of England. He was commonly known 


on the continent by the name of the chevalier de St. 
George, and in England by that of the young pretender. 
He was ſixty- ſeven years and two months old on the day 


ef his death, being born on the goth of November 1720. 


He 
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He was ſon to James Francis, prince of Wales, ſon to 


James II. His mother was che princeſs Maria Clemen- 
tina Sobieſki, grand-daughter of the famous John So- 
bieſki, king of Poland; fhe hal an immenle fortune, a 


1 great part of which was Jett | in the fruitle!s attempt made 


by her ſon, in 1745, to place his father on the throne of 
England. He left a natural daughter, whom, by his 
pretended royal power, he created ducheſs of Albany; fhe 
was about twenty five years of age when he died. To 
his brother, cardinal York, he left his empty preten- 
Bons to the crown of England. 

On the 34 of February, the funeral obſequies of the 
duke of Albany were celeb:ated in the cathedral church 
at Freſcati, of which tec the cardinal duke of York was 
biſnep. 

About this time a war broke out between Ruſſia and 
Turkey, and the 3 r of Germany, having made 
great preparations to aflut Catharine his ally, was ſoon 
included in the — The divan. well aware of the 
empreſs's character of inſatiable ambition, and the reſt- 
leſs activity ot the emperor of Germany was appre- 
henhve, upon receiving intelligence of the inicrview be- 
tween tile powertul ſovereigns at Che ſon, in 1787, 
that a deſ gu was in agitation for wreſting from the Sultan 
his rights or dominions; and was confirmed in these? ap- 
prebenſions by the demands ſoon after made by the Ruſ- 
nan miniſter. The Sultan determined, therefore, once 
more to allume the dignity of a Turkiſn emperor, and 
Prepare inſtantly for war; with this view, he conciuded 
peace with Egypt, and recalled Haſian Bey to take the 
command in Europe. The demands made by the Ruſ- 
fan miniſter, which were nobly rejected by the Sultan, 
required his renunciation of the ſovereignty of Georgia, 
a new ſettlement to be made to the emprets of Moldavia 
and Wailachia. and the acknowledgment of ber right to 
Beſſarabia. The intelligence of this rejection was more 
diſtreſſing to the empreſs, on account of the deranged 
ſtate of her finances, occaſioned by the war with the Far- 
tars, her magniſicence and vaſt expenſes. M. Bulga- 
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kow, the Ruſſian miniſter at Conſtantinople, was ſum- fl 
moned to a grand divan, and was preſented with a writ= F ©! 
ten inſtrument, containing a ſet of counter propoſitions 
to thoſe of his miſtreſs, which he was required to ſign 
immediately, as the only alternative of inſtant war. His 
ſpirited refuſal occaſioned his commitment to the caſtle 
of the ſeven towers as a priſoner, and a declaration of 
war againſt Ruſſia, Towards the cloſe of the year 1787, 
the Turks made ſeveral unſucceſsful attempts upon the 2? 
| new frontiers which the Ruſſians had formed by uſurp- 
| ations. The Turkiſh vice-admiral, the ſecond Haſſan 
Bey, a brave and able ſeaman, was appointed to take 
the command of the fleet in the Black ſea ; great expect- 
| ations were formed of the happy conſequences of his 
| tried zeal and activity. The recovery of Kinburne be- 
| ing of the greateſt importance to the Porte, on ac- 7 
| count of its vicinity to Oczakow, it was pointed out to 
| 

| 

| 


the vice-admiral as the chief end of his expedition ; but 
for want of a due ſubordination among the commanders, 
ſuch diſſenſions broke out in the fleet, as ſerved totally to 
overthrow all his deſigns. Haſſan Bey, after remaining 
a few days at Oczakow, returned without making any 
attempt upon Kinburne, and without making ſufficient 
| exertions to fall in with the Ruſſian fleet on his return. 
Nothing but the} inſtant death of the vice-admiral could 
| allay the clamour. of the people, and the indignation 
| of the Porte, which was cauſed by his bringing this news 
| of his own misfortune and diſgrace to Conſtantinople. In 
| the mean time a fruitleſs attempt was made by the brave 
garriſon of Oczakow to recover Kinburne, deſerted as 
they were by the fleet, in which they loſt a great number 
of men. The charming and fruittul plains of the Crimea *' 
were greatly depopulated by the late revolution which 
the Ruſſian ſoldiers and internal commotion had effected 
| there, and upon the falling of that beautiful peninſula 
| into the power of the empreſs. The Tartars, who were 

U poſſeſſed of property, fold their lands at an extreme lo- 

4 price to foreign adventurers, particularly Engliſh, who 
were making every exertion to improve them, at the 


| breaking out of this new war between the Ruſſians and 
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che Turks, which like an eaſtern blight deſtroyed their 


crops. 


The grand ſignior, in order to carry on the war 


with more efficacy, granted dictatorial powers to his 


miniſter and general z and alſo made applications to the 


French and vpan:iſh courts for their aid and aſſiſtance. 


France was tov much agitated by her own internal diſ- 
orders, and the deianged ſtate of her finances, to think 
of involving herſelf in ſuch diſtant diſputes as thoſe be- 
tween Ruſſia end the Porte; and therefore returned for 
anſwer that ſhe could not take any other part than that 
of a media tor. The conduct of Spain upon this occa- 
fion was cxiremely wavering and equivocal, The em- 


peror c Germany ſoon afterwards deciared his reſolu- 


tion to ſupport his ally, Kuſſia, with eighty thoutand 
men, being the force he was hound to furniſh her by 
treaty, making at the ſame time an hypocritical offer of 
becoming a mediator to ſave the efiubon of human blood. 
The real intention of the emperor, however, ſoon ap- 
peared clearly, by making an ineffectual attempt io ſur- 
prize Belgrade and Gradiſca. War was oon afterwards 
declared at Vienna, and the molt vigorous preparations 
made to carry it on. The court of Warſaw for a time 
refuſed a paſſage to the imperial troops in the purſuit of 
their military operations. The emperor joined the grand 
army on the Danube about the middle of April 1788, 
where he found the tmall fortreſs ol Schabatz inveſted; 
but the attack deferred io ſignalize his arrival. This 
fortreſs ſoon fell into his hands; but this ſmail ſucceſs was 
effaced by the ſevere check which prince Lichlentiem's 
army encountered at Dubicza. During this campaign 
the Turks diſplayed the moſt deſper ate valour; and the 
ſyitem adopted by the grand vizir, in the conduct of the 
war, announced his wiſdom and deep penetration + He 
wearied out his enemies by continual attacks, ſmall ac- 
tions, and the moſt unremitted duty. The tardineſs of 
the Ruſſians, in forming a junction with the Auttrians, 
which had been long promiſed, cauſed great diſcontents 
both in Vienna and the imperial camps. After the 
prince of Cobourg had received ſeveral furious attacks 
3 from 
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from the Ottoman forces, the emperor prepared for a 
formal ſiege of Belgrade ; for that purpoſe he collected a 
prodigious train of artillery, and threw three bridges 
over the river Saave. The grand vizir, upon gaining 
intelligence of the deſign of the emperor, made haity 
marches with the Turkiſh army from Siliſtria, to inter- 
rupt his deſign; and ſoon encamped in a moſt advan- 
tageous poſition on the Danube. The emperor, in the 
mean while, to obſt1ue&t the progreſs of the Turkiſh 
commander, broke down his bridges, entrenched his 
own troops, and added new works to his camp near 
Semlin : But a dreadful ſickneſs and mortality, attend- 
ed by a prodigious deſertion in the imperial armies, were 
great impediments to his exertions. In order to ſupply 
theſe loſſes, the emperor ordered three regiments from 
Vienna, and thirty thouſand recruits from yarious parts. 
The waſte of men and treaſure during the campaign 
was prodigious; reeruits were ſought for in all quarters. 
The king of Sardinia upon this occaſion ſhowed no diſ- 
poſition to favour the ambitious deſigns of the two impe- 
rial courts; he regarded their projects with too much 
jealouſy, to apprehend that a cruſade againſt infidels was 
the actuating principle of the day; he therefore abſo- 
lutely prohibited the Auſtrian recruiting parties from 
entering his dominions: When at length a conjunction 
was formed of the forces, under the command of the 
prince of Saxe Cobourg, and the Ruſſians, under gene- 
ral Soltikow, they jointly commenced the ſiege of Choc- 
zin. Notwithſtanding the town was ſoon nearly de- 
ſtroyed by a tremendous fire of artillery and bombs, the 
ſeraſquier and his intrepid garriſon, bravely defended the 
place until the end of September. The grand vizir, in 
the mean time, laid bridges over the Danube at Cladova, 
and invaded the Bannat of Temeſwar, and ſoon after- 
wards defeated the Aultrians near Orſova, and the em- 
peror's army was obliged to retreat from Karanſebes; 
but heavy rains, and the approach of winter, at length 
obligied the vizir to evacuate the Bannat. At the con- 


cluſion of the campaign, the emperor returned to Vienna, 
| | | and 
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and an armiſtice was concluded between the Auſtrians 


and the Turkiſh commanders on the Danube. 

In the enſuing year the famous Paul Jones was deſ- 
patched to the Black Sea, as ſecond in command to the 
prince of Naſſau. In the mean time, vaſt armies were 
preparing for the field, and, in detiance of the greateſt 
difficulties in June 1788, a vaſt Ruſſian army, eſtimated 
at a hundred and fifty thouſand men, appeared on the 
banks of the river Bog, adjoining to the confines of 
Poland, Turkey, and Tartary, and on the way to the 
Black ſea, under the orders of prince Potemkim, and 
general Romanzow. The Ruſſians ſoon fell in with a 
large party of Turks near the conjunction of the rivers 
Nieper and Bog, when a bloody engagement enſued, and 
ended to the advantage of the Ruſſians. 

In the next month, prince Potemkm inveſted Ocza- 
kow, which was garriſoned by about twenty thouſand 
choice troops. After he had continued the ſiege for fix 
months, without making any impreſſion upon the place, 
as the laſt effort, he ordered a general dreadiul bombard- 
ment with red hot balls; one of theſe fel] upon the grand 
powder magazine, which blew up with 1o terrible an 
exploſion, as to demoliſh too great a portion of the wall 
to admit of the fortreis being any longer tenable. The 
Turks, notwithſtanding, defended both the breach and 
the ſtreets with the moſt deſperate valour ; and the brave 
2ga, who commanded them, diſdaining to ſurvive his 
men, rejected all offers of quarter, and was of neceſſity 
cut to pieces. It has been eſtimated, that ſeven thouſand 
Turks were killed in this action, including thoſe whom 
the Ruſſians murdered in their houles ; the loſs of the latter 
was eſtimated at four thouſand killed or wounded. Dur- 
ing the progrets of theſe hoſtilities with the Porte, Ruſ- 
ſia ſuddenly found herſelf mvolved in a war with Sweden. 
The ſudden and unforeſeen revolution, which had taken 

place in Sweden a few years before, was the ſource of all 
the jealouſy and diſlike which took place between the 
courts of Peterſburgh and Stockholm. 

Hoſtilities commenced between the Swedes and the 
| Ruſſians 
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Ruſſians in Finland about the middle of June. This 


commencement of hoſtility brought forth in a few days 
afterwards a declaration of war from the court of Pe- 
teviburgh. 

Soon afterwards a naval engagement took place in the 
Baltic near the iſle of Hoogland, between the Ruſſian 
fleet under the command ct adm ral Greig, a Scotch- 
man, and the Swediſh fleet under the duke of Suderma- 
nia. Both fleets fought with great fury and courage 
for ſeveral hours, after which victory was claimed by 
both ſides; but admiral Greig from the acceſſion of freſh 
ſhips and ſtores, was foon enabled to put to ſea again. 
He came ſuddenly upon the Swedes in the road of Swea- 
burg, in Finland, defeated them, and ſhut them up for 
the ſeaſon. 

Denmark alſo took part with Ruſſia in the war againſt 
Sweden. It appears, if we credit the ſtate of the matter 
given by the Danes, that the very year in which the 
king of Sweden accompliſhed the revoiution in the go- 
venment of his own country, he directed his views to 
the production of one of a different nature in Denmark, 
which, without meddling with its government, would, 
by a fatal ſeparation of its parts, have reduced the power 
and conſequence of that country in the ſyſtem of Europe 
to nothing, and rendered its future exiſtence, in any 
degree, as an independent ſtate, extremely precarious. 
This was by an attempt to ſeparate the ancient and ex- 
tenſive kingdom of Nor way from that crown, to which 
it had for ſeveral centuries been ſo cloſely united, and 
which would have rendered the name of a kingdom ſcarce- 
ly appropriate to its remaining weak and disjointed do- 
minion. 

It has unfortunately, and by a ſtrange perverſion of 
reaſon and policy, been nearly the conſtant ſyſtem pur- 
ſued by the court of Copenhagen, through a courte of 
ages, to rule Norway with a harſh and unfeeling hand, 
and to afford too much room for complaint to that peo- 
ple, on whom its ſtrength and power ſo much depended 
inſomuch that they ſeem to have heen generally treated 
and conſidered rather as aliens, than as ſubjeRs, and 
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equal members of the ſame general dominion and govern- 
ment. How far theſe caules of diſaffection continued 
to operate in the preſent inſtance, we cannot pretend to 
determine, but it is clear from the event that great diſ- 
contents ſtill prevailed in that kingdom; for the new 
Swediſh ſovereign is not only charged with fomenting 
them, with a view to exciting a general inſurrection, but 
with marching an army, in the year 1772, to the fron- 
tiers of Norway, under the intention of abſolute invaſion, 
in fupport of the inſurgents. The diſcovery of the plot, 
the taking of the cyphers under which the correſpondence 
was conducted, along with the immediate meaſures which 
were purſued for placing that country in a proper ſtate 
of detence and reſiſtance, are alleged to be the cauſes 
which diſconcerted this proje&t, and prevented, at leafty 
2 hoſtile attempt, for carrying the deſign into execution. 
If this charge be well founded, as it ſeems to be, it 
could not be expected that the court of Copenhagen would 
afterwards place much confidence in the faith or friend- 
flip of a prince, who had afforded ſo early and ſo glaring 
a teſtimony of his being little bound by either; nor is it 
to be wondered at, that, fo circumſtanced, ſhe ſhould be 
leſs apprehenſive of the diſtant power of Ruflia, formi- 
dable as it is, than of the reſtleſs ſpirit and watchful en- 
terpriſe of a leſs potent power, whole vicinity enabled 
him to be at all times troubleſome, and might, in cer- 
tain ſituations, have afforded him opportunities of being 
highly dangerous. Ruſſia was likewiſe the natural check 
upon his ambition, and, almoſt, the only one that could 
be effeAive in caſes of ſudden emergency. To theſe 
cauſes and motives for Denmark's throwing herſelf into 
the arms of Ruſſia in preference to Sweden, is to be 
added, and particularly remembered, the ſignal obliga- 
tion by which ſhe had been recently bound to the em- 
preſs, for the ſingular ceſſion which ſhe made for her ſon 
(the great duke's) patrimonial rights and inheritance in 
the dutchies of Sleſwick and Holſtein; which may well 
be conſidered as a free-gift, the miſerable county of Ol- 
denburgh, though the original natal feat of the Daniſh 
fovereigns, not warranting the name of an exchange. 
Few 
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Few acquſitions, if any, could be of equal importance 
to Denmark with this ceſſion; for, beſides the very con- 
ſiderable acceſſion of power and revenue which it afforded, 
with the benefit of thereby rounding and completing her 
German dominions, it was of ſtill much greater advan- 
tage, in precluding. thoſe frequent litigations and wars, 
in which the ſtrangely mixed ſovereignty in theſe dut- 
chies had ſo long involved the poſſeſſors; and which 
would in future have become every day more arduous 
and dangerous, as the ſovereigns ef Ruſſia would have 
been the oppoſite parties in the contention. _ 
A ſtrict alliance between Ruſſia and Denmark took 
place upon this occaſion ; and it is ſtated, that by ſome 
articles of the treaty then concluded, which do not ap- 
pear to have been publiſhed, the latter was bound, in 
certain caſes therein ſpecified, to ſupply Ruſſia with 
12,000 auxiliary troops, together with a naval aid of 
ſix ſhips of the line. Undoubtedly the court of Peterſ- 
burgh was equally bound, in oppoſite circumſtances, to 
afford an aid to Denmark, commenſurate to her power, 
Theſe tranſactions took place in 1773, the year im- 
mediately ſucceeding the alarm, occaſioned by the al- 
leged attempt or deſign upon Norway. Theſe ſpecific 
conditions, whether ſuppreſſed parts of the treaty then 
communicated to the public, or included in a ſeparate 
one, were evidently kept ſecret, as the king of Sweden 
declares, in a public document, that he never heard of 
them, until the public notice given by Denmark of their 
intended fulfilment ; while he ſeems, upon the whole, 
rather to doubt their exiſtence. | | 
Whatever political errors the Swediſh ſovereign might 
have committed in his early conduct with refpett to Den- 


mark, it ſeems probable that he afterwards ſincerely re- 


pented the haſty and unguarded looſe which he then gave 
to his imagination or paſſions; and he has ſince endea- 
voured, by a courſe of the moſt friendly attentions, to 
conciliate matters, and to wear eff all remembrance of 
them. It ſeems more than probable that his political 
ſyſtem was not then formed, and that it was not abſo- 
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lutely decided until his return from the viſit to Peterſ- 
1 | burgh. ; | : 
f Upon the Ottoman war, the approach of the preſent 


ſtate of affairs in the north, and his own determination 


to renew or confirm the ancient alliance with the Turks, 
he particularly laid himſelf out, with the utmoſt aſſidu- 
ity, not only to gain the friendſhip of Denmark, but to 
ſecure her effectually, by making her a convert to his 
own opinions and principles. The ſudden and unexpect- 
ed viſit, which, towards the cloſe of the year 1787, he 
paid at the court of Copenhagen, and which was ſo de- 
void of all etiquette and ceremonial, as to reſemble the 
free intercourſe between common neighbours, was a 
matter which excited, at leaſt, the obſervation and cu- 
rioſity of all the courts of Europe, and occaſioned much 
general political ſurmiſe and ſpeculation. The king of 
Sweden's object in this viſit was to impreſs deeply on the 
court of Copenhagen the ſame apprehenfions which he 
entertained himſelf, of the danger arifing from the over. 
grown power, the inſatiate ambition, the inſidious in- 
trigues, and the over-reaching conduct of Ruſſia; that 
the danger was common to both the northern kingdoms ; 
that nothing leſs than the cloſeſt union and friendſhip, 
which their intereſts required to be indiffoluble, along 
with the moſt ſpeedy and vigorous mutual exertions, 
could poſſibly avert, or even ward it off for sny conſider- 
able time. He ſtated, that if Ruſſia ſncceeded in her 
preſent ambitious deſign, of overthrowing and partition- 
ing the Ottoman empire, her power would then become 
ſo vaſt, that all efforts on their fide to control or reſtrain 
it, would not only be futile, but acts of abſolute lunacy 
for they could afterwards only hope to ſubſiſt as miſera- 

ble dependents on her clemency. 4 
It appears that France had originally furniſned money 
for the equipment of the Swediſh fleet, and, when this 
reſource failed, that the military preparations by ſea and 
land were ſtil] enlivened by larger remittances from Con- 
ſtantinople. During this proceſs for war, the court of 
Copenhagen made frequent amicable remonſtrances to 
the king, endeayouring, upon the grounds we have feen, 
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to diſſuade him from his deſign ; but, if every thing elle 
failed, to prevent, if poſſible, his ſtriking the firſt blow. 
Theſe official applications were ſupported by a letter 
from the prince royal, in which, as well as arguments, 
the moſt earneſt and affectionate intreaties were uſed to 
engage the king to relinquiſh his deſign. 


Prince Charles of Heſſe, the viceroy of Norway, and 


brother-in-law to both kings, having arrived at his go- 
vernment in the beginning of May, was ſome time after 
joined by the prince royal, who had gone thither to re- 
view the troops. The king of Sweden, who was then 
upon the point of his departure to Finland, immediately 
deſpatched general Duwal, with the uſual compliments 
to the prince royal upon his arrival, together with an 
urgent letter upon the ſubject which had already been 19 
much diſcufled : Duwal was accompanied by the kmg's 
aid-de-camp, M. Borgenſtierna, who was charged with 
a ſimilar commiſſion and letter to the prince of Hefle. 
The following extract from the letter to prince Charles 
of Heſſe, will afford ſome general idea of the tendency 
and object of both: — “ I adjure yon, ſir, not to Joſe 
a moment in uniting Sweden and Denmark for ever. 
No man is more equal to the taſk than you, nor fees 
better the neceſſity of it; and the more ſo, as this inſtant 
will decide either our entire union, or a laſting enmity. 
In this critical moment it is indiſpenſably neceſſary to 
chooſe one of us for an ally. I thould deſpair, if forced 
to wage war with the prince royal, whom I, love, and 
with a nation, which, during my ſtay among them, has 
given me ſo many marks of its attachment. But I am 
not afraid of being taken unawares. My army is fo 
conſtituted, that I can, within a month's time, replace 
in Sweden all the troops I have led to Finland, and then 
it will be ſtronger than any you can oppoſe. &c. &c. 

The prince ſtated, in his anſwer, that, not being in 


the king of Denmark's cabinet couneil, nor at all en- 
truſted with the ſecrets of ſtate, he was not only totally | 


incompetent to the giving, but to the forming, of any 


opinion upon public affairs. He likewiſe anſwered tor 


the prince royal, that, with all the ſentiments of the 
higheſt 
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3 higheſt reſpect and attachment, which he entertained for 
his majeſty, he could not permit himſelf to decide on an 


affair of ſuch importance, eſpecially during his abſence z 
and that he muſt refer the whole to the conncil of ſtate 


of the king his father. The prince of Heſſe, however, 
2 aſſumed the privilege of a friend and relation, in endea- 
vouring to perſuade the king to relinquiſh his preſent de- 
ſign, ſtating, in ſtrong colours, and in the moſt pathetie 
language, the dreadful and fatal conſequences which he 


apprehended from his perſeverence. | 
While the king was deeply involved in all the trouble 


and danger, occaſioned by the refractorineſs, or rather 
the revolt, of his army in Finland, the court of Copenha- 
gen iſſued a public notice to the foreign miniſters, and 


among the reſt to the Swediſh, who was moſt immedi- 


2 ately concerned, of the conditions by which ſhe was 


bound to Ruſſia, to ſupply her with a conſiderable aux- 
iliary force by ſea and land, and of her own determina- 
tion to fulfil thoſe conditions. The plan of operation 
laid by the allies was, that the prince Charles of Heſſe 
ſhould, on the 24th of September, invade Sweden on the 
ſide of Norway, with the ſtipulated number of auxiliary 
forces; and, as Denmark was very anxious, through 
her apprehenſton of other powers, to avoid being conſi- 
dered as the aggreſſor in a direct war againſt Sweden, 
and as the hoſtile invaſion of a country carried more the 
appearance of a principal than of an auxiliary, and was 
in reality rather a novel mode of proceeding, ſo, to pre- 
vent the effect, the prince of Heſfe was appointed a field- 
marſhal in the Ruſſian fervice, whereby he ſeemed to act 
under the immediate orders of the empreſs, and to be 
diſcharged from the control of his own court. | 
This unexpected denunciation affected the king like 
a thunder-ſtroke, and indeed rendered his fituation truly 
critical, and his affairs apparently deſperate. Nothing 
could exceed the reſentment which, upon this occaſion, 
he conceived againſt his new adverſaries; and he is ſaid 
to have declared, that he conſidered the Danes as more 
inſiclious enemies, and as more implacable in their ani- 
moſity to Sweden, than even the Ruſſtang, But, pre- 
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vious to his receiving the Daniſh notification, the unex. 
pected and unfortunate turn which affairs had taken in 
Finland, induced the king to deſpatch an expreſs to 
Copenhagen, earneſtly ſoliciting that court to become a 
mediator between him and Ruſha, and leaving, in a great 
meaſure, to itſelf the terms upon which peace might be 


concluded. It it ſaid, and ſeems probable, that this ex. 


preſs had not arrived at Copenhagen until the Daniſh 
public notification of its intentions had been already iſ- 
ſued ; but, as this fact did not immediately appear, it 
is no wonder that the ſuppoſed conduct of that court 
in the affair ſhould ſerve highly to incenſe the king. 
Nothing could be more calamitous, or apparently 
hopeleſs, than the aſpect of the king's affairs upon his 
return from Finland. Fortune had not only deſerted, 
but ſeemed totally adverſe to him in every thing, and 
ruin appeared opening on every fide. The contagion 
from the army had ſpread through various parts of the 
kingdom, and infected even the capital; while the no- 
bility ſeemed faſt approaching to the recovery of that 
power and conſequence in the kingdom which they tor- 


merly poſſeſſed. The ſenate, once the ſource of all power 
and government, and long ſo formidable to ſovereigns, 
whom it ruled with a harſh and vngracious hand, inſtead | 
of being ruled by them, although it had been found ne- 
ceſſary to preſerve its name and form under the new con- 


ſtitution of 1772, yet was ſo totally changed in its na- 
ture, as to be rendered a mere cypher in the ſtate, and 
om almoſt entirely under the king's direction. But 
y a ſtrange overſight, which can only be attributed to 
the hurry of the occaſion, the royal preſence was neceſ- 
fary to render its control operative, and no proviſion 
was made for a ſubſtitute to act as a check upon the 
proceedings of that body, in caſes of the king's abſence. 
It would be little conſiſtent with the nature of man, 
if the ſenate, feeling itſelf free from conſtraint, was not 


eagerly diſpoſed to reſume and to diſplay its ancient au- 
thority. All the circumſtances of the time, the preca- 


rious and deplorable ftate of the king's affairs, who 
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the prevalent diſpoſition, which was more particularly 
2 ſpread amongſt the nobility, concurred in mſpiring that 
body with confidence. They accordingly took meaſures, 
without conſulting the king, to aſſemble, in diet, the 
at ſtates of the kingdom, under colour of the deranged and 
be dangerous ftate of public affairs, and of the diſcontents 
X- and diſorders which prevailed in the nation. 
im The ſudden arrival of the king at Stockholm totally 
iſ. Þ# overthrew this deſign, and diſturbed the ſenate reluctant- 
it ly from that ſhort dream of power which they had fo 
rt pleaſingly enjoyed. The meaſure of callirg a diet was, 
for the preſent, totally quaſhed; and the king, well 
ly knowing that the nobility (who were numerous and pow - 


is erful in the capital, which was the great ſeat of their ca- 
il, 7 hals) were generally inimical to his intereſts, he threw 
d 2? himlelf entirely into the hands of the burghers and peo- 
n '* pleat large, over whom he had ever poſſeſſed a great aſ- 


e cendency. As an indication of his entire reliance on their 
- = fidelity and affection, as well as a flattering teſtimonial 
t to the confidence which he placed in their courage 
as well as loyalty, he immediately, without waiting for 
r_ >: any freſh confirmation of his ſentiments, or ſhowing any 
„ |} apprehenſion of the change which the untoward ſtate of 
| > his affairs, and the intrigues of his enemies, might have 
- > wrought on theirs during his abſence, diſpatched the 
few regular troops that were in Stockholm and its en- 
virons to the ſouthern frontiers, to make head againſt 
the invaſion of the Danes. 
4 Having then ſummoned an aſſembly of the citizens, 
that eloquence which failed at the court of Copenhagen, 
here p: odiiced the happieſt effects. He declared, that, 
repoſing the mott unlimited confidence in their affe&tion, 
3 loyalty, and courage, he, in this ſeaſon of danger, whilſt 
be was himſelf called away to oppoſe his new enemy in a 
= diſtant part of the kingdom, ſhouid entrutt to their care 
all thoſe things the moſt immediately dear to him, 
the defence and preſervation of the capita}, and the pro- 
tection of the queen and royal family; conſider- 
ing thele ſacred depoſits as far better ſecured in the cuſ- 
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tody of their fidelity and affection, than under the pro- 1 


tection of any military force whatever. 

Nothing could exceed the enthuſiaſm with which this 
ſpeech inſpired the aſſembly, nor the eagerneſs with 
which the citizens armed and embodied themſelves; man- 
ning the various batteries and works, and cheerfully ex- 
ecuting all the ſervice and duty hitherto performed by 
the garriſon. This enthuſiaſm ſpread with the greateſt 
rapidity through the loweſt orders of the people, who, 
little reſtrained by diſcretion or prudence in the manifeſt- 
ation of their zeal, and conceiving the greateſt enmity 
againſt the officers lately returned from the army in Fin- 
land, whom they indiſcriminately conſidered as recreants 
and traitors, it became unſafe for military men to ap- 
pear in public with any of the emblems of their profeſſion, 

On September x1th the king returned an anſwer to the 
notification he had received from the court of Copen- 
hagen. In this piece, after expreſſing his concern and 
aſtoniſhment at the unexpected part taken by the king his 
brother-in-law, and touching, as it were incidentally, 
but feelingly, the ſacred nature of the ties by which they 
were perſonally united, he recurs to the long period of 
peace and friendſhip, which, without the ſmalleſt inter- 
ruption, bad for more than ſixty years happily ſubſiſted 
between their reſpective nations—a duration of tranquil- 
lity without example in their annals ; declaring his own 
conſtant endeavours, not only to preſerve the harmony 


between them undiſturbed, but to cement it more cloſely, 


and render it perpetual, 


Happy it was for Sweden, or at leaſt for the king, that 


at this moment of ſuch imminent danger, there were 
other powers who were not indifferent to the conſequences 
of that country being overwhelmed by Ruſha and Den- 
mark, whereby every idea of any future balance of power 
in the north would be totally deſtroyed. It was the 
more fortunate at this ſeaſon, as the affairs of France 


were getting into ſuch a train, as rendered the expeCta- | 


tion ot her being able, in any degree, to ſupport her an- 


cient ally, every day more precarious, The new treaty 
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of alliance concluded between Great Britain and Pruſſia, 


and the ſtri& union already cemented between them and 


Holland, formed ſo powerful a counterpoiſe to the dan- 
gerous alliance between the two empires of Germany, and 


Ruſſia, as ſeemed capable of being an infuperable ber to 
the progreſs of their ambitious deſigns. To render this 


balance the more completely effective, it was neceſſary, in 
the firſt inſtance, to prevent Sweden from being too much 


weakened, and, above all things, any revolution from 
taking place in its government; and, ſecondly, to 
preſerve the Ottoman empire from ſubverſion and abſo- 
lute ruin. We here ſee how, through a ſudden turn of 
public affairs, theſe powers found it neceſſary to put 
themſelves in the place of France, to ſupply her imbe- 
cillity by ſupporting her alliances, and to take up that 
ſvitem of policy which ſhe had fo long purſued. Such 
were the motives which induced England and Pruſſia to 
become arbiters of the peace and protectors of the liber- 
ties of the north, ſo far as the preſervation of ſome equi- 
poiſe in the ſtate of power there, might tend to produce 
that effect. Such likewiſe are the motives that mult ever 
operate vpon all ſtates in taking ſuch a pat; for the 
Utopian ideas that nations will encounter the evils and 
dangers of war, upon the diſintereſted principle of pre- 
ſerving or reſtoring the liberties of others, muſt be con- 
ſidered, by all ſober politicians, as well as philoſophers, 

as, „the dreams of men awake.“ | 
The king of Sweden was indefatigable in his endea- 
vours to provide for the defence of the kingdom; but 
the defection of his army, and the diviſions among the 
people, rendered his means ſcanty indeed. In this pau- 
city of reſource, having firſt deſpatched orders to Pome- 
rania to draw over to Cal mar all the troops that could poſ- 
bly be ſpared from that province (winch were not many in 
number, and muſt be late in action) he determined to 
apply to the zeal and lovalty of the Dalecarlians for ſuc- 
cour in his extremity. Theſe people were highly cele- 
brated for the brave, generous, and effective ſhare which 
they took in that memorable revolution, by which Guſta- 
vus Yaſa freed his country from the une qualled Worry. 
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of the Daniſh deſpotiſm, which had already not only maſ- 
ſacred the citizens of Stockholm, but nearly exterminated 
the whole race of the ancient nobility. The Dalecar. 
lians are a fierce, rough, ignorant, and honeſt people. 
Buried in the bowels of their rocks and mountains, and 
ſecluded, in'a great meaſure, by nature, from any commerce 
with the reſt of mankind, they ſcarcely know any thing 
of what paſſes in the world; but, holding the greatelit 
veneration for royalty, they have ever been diftinguiſhed 


for the moſt inviolable loyalty and attachment to their 


ſovereigns; while their native courage, operating upon 
this diſpoſition, ſeems to convert it into a principle of 
heroic chivalry, from the readineſs with which they 
abandon their mines and foreſts upon any occaſion which 
requires their aſſiſtance. | 

Guſtavus having ſettled affairs in his capital, more 
to his ſatisfaction than the ſhortneſs of the time could 
well ſeem to admit, ſet out (Sept. 12th.) with his uſual 
celerity for the province of Dalecarlia, Here he fol- 
lowed the example, and perhaps traced the footſteps of 
his great predeceſſor and nameſake; deſcending to the 
bottom of their deepeſt mines and caverns to viſit the 
people. The ſecond appearance of a king in theſe ſub- 
terraneous regions, and he coming likewiſe to ſolicit 
their aid, recalling all the ideas of their traditionary 


glory, was in the higheſt degree flattering to their minds; 


and the enthuſiaſm was ſo great, that the royal eloquence, 
which, however, was not ſpared, ſeemed totally unneceſ- 
ſary. Every man was eager to become one of the king's 
guards, hoping he ſhould afford an eminent inſtance of 


his loyalty and affedtion, by dying in defence of his 


ſovereign. An explanation was therefore neceſſary, in 
which the king aſſured them, that he relied too firmly on 
the affections of his ſubjects, ever to uſe any guards for 
the protection of his perſon ; that they would all be 
his guards in the day of battle; but that the ſervice re- 
quired, in which he and they ſhould be equally compe- 
titors for glory, was to repel the daring invaſion of the 
Danes—a nation to whom they bore the moſt incurable 
animoſity, The king limited the aid which he received 

do 
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to 3,000 men; and theſe formed a groteſque appearance. 
Some, whoſe families had preſerved the ruſty, uncouth 
weapons of antiquity, gloried in the poſſeſſion, and fan- 
cied themſelves thoroughly equipped for war; but the 
greater number had no other 1etource than tnoſe ruſtic 
inſtruments of labour uſed in the mines or in huſbandry, 
2 which ſcemed the beſt calculated for their purpoſe. They, 


however, felt in their own minds that undaunted courage, 


hd P K — > 


3 which diſdained to caſt away a thought upon any ſupe- 
# ciority of weapons. : | 
The ſtipulated number of Norwegian troops being aſ- 


ſembled on the borders, and the other neceſſary prepara- 


tions made, prince Charles of Heſſe invaded Sweden 
WF (Sept. 24th.) on the day fixed and publicly notified. He 
was accompanied by the prince royal of Denmark, who, 
determined upon ſerving this campaign as a voluntier, 
and of acquiring the firſt rudiments of war under his un- 


cle, had for ſome time been abſent from Copenhagen, in 


order to evade the anxious ſolicitude of the court to diſ- 
ſuade him from his intention, if it had been known or ſuſ- 
pected. It is but juſtice to the commander in chief to ob- 
ſerve, (and the prince his nephew in every inſtance merits 
I: kewiſe a full ſhare of the praiſe), that no invading army 
perhaps ever entered any country under ſuch ſtrièt regu- 
lations and wiſe precautions, to prevent almoſt the poſſi- 
bility of any outrage, inſult, or injury being offered to 
the inhabitants, as upon this occaſion. The excellent 
diſcipline of the Norwegian troops, and ſtill more the 
native honeſty, few wants, and temperate habits of the 
hardy, laborious common ſoldiers, ſeemed in a great 
meature to preclude the neceſſity of this care; a more 
ſtriking inſtance of which needs not to be given, than 
that, when hungry and tired after a long march, they en- 
tered houſes that were abandoned by the inhabitants, 
their continence would not admit of their touching the 
victuals that lay before them, nor would they take ſo 
much as an egg until it was purchaſed and paid for. In 
the ſame laudable ſpirit the prince of Heſſe ſtrictly for- 
bade the Norwegian peaſantry from marauding upon 
(according to the cuſtom ot farmer wars) the Swediſh 

borders; 
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borders; nor were any vagrants, upon any pretence, al. 
Jowed to attend or follow the army; nor did he levy any 
contributions from the inhabitants, but all the ſupplies 
for the army were either paid for in ready money, or in 
bills equivalent to money. | 

The invation of the Danes was along the ſea-coaſt, 

from Frederickitzdt; and the country was ſo covered 
with rocks and mountains, and ſo interſected by lakes, 
channels, and inlets from the ſea, as well as defiles, 
ſcarcely practicable to any but the inhabitants of the 
country, or their neighbours, the Norwegians, that the 
invaders ſeemed to have ſufficient difficulties to ſiirmount 
in their march, without any intervention of an enemy. 
In two days after the entrance of the prince of Heſſe into 
Sweten, the port town of Stromſtadt fell without oppo- 
ſition into his hands, where he found a royal magazine of 
proviſions, to him of gieat importance, and which af- 
forded the army a plentiful {upply of thoſe ever-welcome - 
articles, bread, beer, and brandy, 

The ſtate of defence on the ſide of Sweden conſiſted 
of a body of between five and hx thouſand men, under 
the command of general Hierta, which lay a conſiderable 
diſtance inland, at a place called Wennerſburg, the town 
taking its name from the lake on which it ſtands. From 
this exceedingly favity poſit:on, that body was not only 
rendered uſeleſs, while the difficult paſſes and defiles on 
the coait were left open and ungvarded, but a detach- 
ment of a few hundred men, and ſome field pieces, which 
were poſted on that ſide under the conduct of colonel Trane- 
field, were neceſſarily deſtined to be ſacrificed without uſe 
or purpole, To complete the abſurdity, Tranefield was 
chained down like a machine to his poſt, which he was 
not to quit without freſh orders, under any change of cir- 
cumſtances whatever, while the diſtance from Hierta was 
ſuch, that it would coſt four or five days to ſend for and 
receive them. 

However inexplicable this conduct may be, the conſe: 
quence is eaſily foreſeen. The prince of Heſſe having 
lerzed all the defiles in the rear of the Swedes, encloſed 

them on all ſides in their ſtrong poſt at Quiſtrum, the diffi- 
| A * | * culty 
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| culty of the country, which would in other circumſtances 


have conſtituted their ſecurity, now only ſerving to ren- 


der their eſcape impoſhble. The vaſt ſuperiority of the 


Danes ſoon obviated all the dithculties preſented in the 
approach by rocks, mountains, and torrents, although 


the Swedes covered them as well as they could with their 
field pieces. On the 27th the action was briſk, though 
Mort; the Norwegians climbing up the precipices with 


the agility of rock foxes, as their enemy in deriſion called 
them, the Swedes were ſoon in a ſituation which rendered 
all reſiſtance fruitleſs. A parley was accordingly beat, 


and the whole Swediſh corps ebliged to ſurrender as pri- 


ſoners of war. 

The Swedes behaved with all the gallantry which their 
ſituation and force could admit. It happened, however, 
fortunately, that the loſs of men on both ſides was very 


moderate. The priſoners, who ſomewhat exceeded eight 


hundred, were treated with the greateſt attention and 
kindneſs, and were releaſed upon their parole not to 
ferve againſt the empreſs of Ruſſia during the war. This 
little affair afforded an opportunity to the prince of Den- 
mark of being, what in ſportſman's language would be 
called blooded, and of acquiring a practical knowledge of 
the diſtinction between the muſie of great balls and ſmall 
ones, as they flew over and by him. 

The prince of Heſſe then marched to Uddewalla, a rich 
and trading city, with its harbour full of ſhipping. The 
inhabitants had armed themſelves, thrown up an en- 
trenchment, and prepared for defence; but perceiving 
they had no ſupport, and the prince having taken care to 
acquaint them that he made no war upon private pro- 
perty, they ſubxitted quietly ; while the complete ſecu- 
rity which he afforded to the' town and ſhipping fully 
jaltified their confidence, In the mean time, Bahus, 
with its caſtle (once deemed a fortreſs of great importance) 
with a number of other places, all fell without reſiſtance 
into the hands of the Danes, while the prince puſhed on 
detachments to ſecure the bridges and roads on the way 
to Gottenburgh, 8 | 


Having 
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Having arrived at Strom, and gained a paſſage, with 
ſome difficulty, over the river Giotha, at the mouth of 
which Gottenburgh ſtands, he made no doubt that when 
his army had advanced, on both ſides of the river, within 
fight of the ramparts, the city, ſeeing itſelf completely 
inveſted, and being ſenſible of the greatneſs of the imme- 
diate danger, would have readily ſubmitted to a capitu- 


lation: For, the place being ſurrounded by eminences, | F 
and the houſes moitly built of timber, that rich and fine 


City was liable to initant deſtruction by a bombardment, 
The prince of Heſſe had likewiſe intelligence that the 
garriſon was only weak, and the fortifications naked of 
_ artillery, ſo that reſiſtance would be attended with the 
double riſque of the city being carried by aſſault, while 
it was ſmoaking under the effect of the bombardment, 
The wealth of the inhabitants, however, afforded no 
{mall ſecurity, that they would not by reſiſtance urge lo 
deplorable a cataſtrophe, as this dreadful accumulation 
of danger could not fail to produce, 


Prince Charles of Heſſe thought it neceſſary, before | 


the paſſions of the people were too much agitated by his 
approach, to deſpatch a general officer to Gottenburgh, to 
propoſe terms of capitulation to them. But the governor 
had not waited for the arrival of the Daniſh officer, or 
the approach of the enemy; he had already ſummoned a 


meeting of the inhabitants, at which he repreſented the "2 
danger they were in, and recommended a ſubmiſſion to 
them as the only means ot preſerving the city; a propoſal 


with which they generally, if not univeriaily, agreed. 
Thus was the rich mart, and great emporium of the 
foreign commerce of Sweden, the only port of any value 
which ſhe poſſeſſed on the ocean, at the very point of be- 
ing loſt ; nothing more being wanted to ſeal her deſtiny, 
than the arrival of the Danith officer to conclude the capi- 
tulation. 

A vigilance ſeldom equalled, along with unuſual per- 
ſonal exertion, on the ſide of the king, prevented an event 


fo ruinous and diſgraceful to the nation and to himſelf 


from taking place. Aware of the danger to which Got- 


tenburgh might be expoſed in his abſence, he performed 5 
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a long journey on horieback, alone, travelling night and 
day with more than the expedition of a courier tor its 
reſervation. It was to the utmoſt aſtoniſhment of the 
inhabitants, that, within a few hours after their determi- 
nation to ſurrender, the king, whom they thought to be 
far diſtant, and likewile to be cut off by the enemy's par- 
ties (which were ſpread through the country) from almoſt 
the poſſibility of approach, on the 3d of October arrived 
in that city. 5 oy 
His firit act was to diſplace the governor z and, hav- 
ing ſummoned a meeting of the inhabitants for the fol- 
lowing morning, his uſual powers of perſuaſion produced 
the happieſt effect, on a people who were already greatly 
aſhamed of the daſtardlineſs which their conduct on the 
preceding day indicated. All thought of the danger of 
houſes and property was now at an end, or at leaſt nobody 
would hazard the mention ot ſuch an idea; and it was 
unanimouſly determined, that, in conjunction with the 
garriſon, the place ſhould be defended to the laſt extre- 
mity. The aſtoniſhment of the Daniſn general, on his 


arrival, was undoubtedly no leſs than that which the in- 


habitants had already experienced, when he found himſelf 
led blind- folded into the city, and introduced directly into 
the king's preſence. The precaution was indeed rather 
farcical, as the enemy were as well acquainted with the 
defences of Gottenburgh as the inhabitants. 24-8 
Though the place was thus ſaved for a moment, yet 


the ſituation of that city, as well as of the king himſelf, 


was ſtill very critical, and indeed perilous. For he had 
no force in his hands, or within reach, at all competent 
to oppoſe with effect the Daniſh army, and the deſperate 
obſtinacy of his courage was ſuch, that nobody doubted 
his determination to periſh in the ruins, ſooner than re- 
linquiſh the place; while the native ſpirit of his ſubjects 
would ſcarcely admit thoſe who were preſent to be un- 
willing partakers of the ruin. | _— 

The intervention of the mediating powers of England, 
Pruſſia, and Holland, diftant though they were, ſaved 
Sweden, and ſaved the king from fo dreadful a criſis, and 
afforded a new and eminent inſtance of tae utility of that 

__ watchful 
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power from entirely cruſhing an individual. Thorugh this 
vigilant ſpirit and diſpoſition, this forward look into futu- 
rity, as well as wiſe precaution againſt near danger, Eu- 


rope has preſerved, for ſeveral ages, though at different | 7 
. in a leſs or greater degree, ſome reaſcnable ba. 
ance of power between its reſpective ſtates, and thereby 


eſcaped that general deſpotiſm, which has ſo often op- 
preſſed and enſlaved the greater part of mankind. 


Nity, owe the greateſt obligations. 


It happened ſingularly enough, in this ſeaſon of buſi. 


nets, trouble, and commotion in the north, that neither 


Great Britain, Pruſſia, nor even France, had any public *' 
To remedy | * 


miniſter reſident at the court of Stockholm. 
this want, Mr. Elliot, the Britiſh miniſter at the court 
of Copenhagen, immediately paſſed over to Sweden, and, 
having announced, by letter to the prince of Heſſe, his 
new character of delegate from the allied mediating 
powers, he proceeded to act in their joint name, and 
joined the king at Gottenburgh. The zeal, addreſs, 
dexterity, and ability, diſplayed by this minifter in all 
the parts of a ſucceſsful, but very difficult, negotiation, 
have ſeldom been equalled, and can never be exceeded; a 
ſtronger demonſtration of which needs not to be given, 
than that his merits were fully and generouſly acknow- 
ledged by thoſe, who conſidered him as entirely inimical 


to their intereſts, and telt themſelves ſuffering under their 3 


effect. 

In his firſt letter to the prince, Mr. Elliot informed 
him, that the Swediſh ſovereign having accepted the me- 
diation of the allied powers, and a courier being already 
deſpatched trom Berlin to demand a general armiſtice of 
the empreſs, he wiſhed at the ſame time to ſettle with him 
the means of concluding a particular armiſtice for the 
__ until the intended arrangements could take place. 


rince Charles, in his anſwer, declined entering into any BH 


Legotiation upon the ſubject, as he could not, without 
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line of conduct which was preſcribed to him. 


turther progreſs, an immediate attack on Denmark, by 


| 3 determined upon; that this fact being of too much im- 
portance to be concealed from the prince royal, he ſhould 


1 (lat he ſtill flattered himſelf with being able to find means, 


ments with Ruſſia, without any farther effuſion of 


: 3 ways ſo faithful to their engagements, ever to fear any 
thing on their ſide, after their being long ago appriſed of 


greſs.“ After ſome reaſoning in juſtification of the in- 


him, to require an immediate ceſſation of all further pio- 
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expreſs orders from his Daniſh majeſty, depart from that 


In Mr. Elliot's ſecond letter, he acquainted the prince, 
that by a courier juſt arrived from Berlin he had received 
certain intelligence, that the offenſive operations of the 
army which he commanded in Sweden were regarded in 
ſuch a light by the allied ſovereigns, that, to prevent their 


the combined forces of Pruiſia and Great Britain, was 


therefore demand an audience of his royal highneſs ; and 
by which the prince of Heſſe ſhould fulfil his engage- 


blood. 3 | 

Prince Charles returned an anſwer to this in the name 
of the prince royal: That he had too firm a reliance 
on the king his uncle, and the whole Britiſh nation, al- 


the ſeveral reaſons from which the king his father could 
not refuſe a corps of auxiliaries to the empreſs of Ruſſia: 
That this corps, in which he was himſelf a mere volun- 
tier, having been relinquiſhed to her majeity's diſpoſal, 
in conformity to the tenour and terms of a treaty, he did. 
not think himſelf at all authoriſed to ſtop its further pro- 


vaſion, as: to manner and place, the prince of Denmark 
concluded, that he would, however, deſpatch a courier 
to Copenhagen, the anſwer from whence ſhould decide 
the further ſteps of the auxiliaries. | 
Two days after (Oct. 7th.) a Pruſſian officer arrived 
in the Norwegian camp with another letter from Mr. El- 
liot, in which that miniſter informed the princes, that 
the kings of Pruſſia and England could by no means con- 
ſider their troops as a Ruſſian, but abſolutely as a Danith 
army, and conſequently addreſſed themſelves, through 


greſs in the Swediſh territories, That he, the miniſter, 
YoL, v. T being 
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for treating with the prince of Heſſe on a ceſſation of 
hoſtilities, upon juſt and honourable conditions, either as 


field-rnarſhal cf the king of Denmark, or as commander 


of a corps of auxiliary troops ceded to Ruſſia, he would 


(notwithſtanding a levere ind ſpofition) find means to be 


conveyed to the head- quarters, in order to ſettle the con- 
ditions of an armiſtice without delay. 


To give the greater force to his arguments, and effect 
to his propoſal, Mr. Elliot obſerved, that at the moment 
he was writing, war was perhaps already declared againſt 
Denmark by Pruſſia and England; but that, in caſe 


prince Charles was ſeriouſly inclined to ſeize the preſent 


opportunity of doing that ſervice to humanity which he 


propoſed to him, he would immediately deſpatch couriers 
to Berlin and London, to ſtop, it poſſible, both the inva- 
ſion of a Pruſſian army in Holſtein, and the ſailing of an 


Engliſh flech for the Sund. He further obierved, that | 
he had choſen baron d*Albrdayhl to be the bearer of | 


that letter, becauſe, being a Pruſfian officer, he could con- 
firm every thing he had aſſerted, with reſpect to the pre- 

aration and determination of his maiter, 
concluded his letter by an indirect application to the 
prince royal, requeſting that it might be read to him, 


being furniſhed with full powers by the king of Sweden | 


Mr. Elliot 


8 
k 4 


+ 
F 


and taking notice that it was written by the ambatlador 


cf the king his uncle; by a man wholly devoted to his 
royal highneſs, and who was riiking his own lite (allud- BR 
ing to his illneſs) to prevent the eituiion of the bivod of FR 


others. | 
The firſt apparent effect of Mr. Elliot:s intervention, 


was 2 change in the poſition of the Daniſh army, that 
art which had paſſed the Giotha, in order to encloſe | 


Gottenburgh on both i:des, being now recailed, and the 
head - quai ters transferred from Strom to Trotika. 

It is not eaſy to diſcover what intereſt Great Britain 
could have in this affair; but vanity had turned the brain 


of the Britiſh miniſter, Mr. Pitt, fince the affair of Hol- 
land; and he inceſſantly burned with the ambition of 
appearing as a war miniſter, and laviſhing the blocd and 


treaſure of Engliſhmen, on every abſurd quarrel. | 
"223 | | | his 
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his raſhneſs would have provoked, the prudence of the Da- 
niſh councils prevented. Another change was made in 
the poſition of the army, by which it was moved farther 
from the icene of jealouſy and conteſt 3 and the. bead- 

uarters were removed to the neighbourhood of Bahns, 
where Mr. Elliot attended -the princes in perſon. To 


| | his former ftrong repretentations on the neceſſity of an 


immediate armittice, in order to prevent the greateſt evils, 
and to ward off the moſt imminent danger, he now 


held out the flatterinz hope, that it would afford the 


means of producing a ſpeedy paciſication in the north 
an event which would not be more happy to Sweden, 
than glorious to the princes, and to the two allied powers 
themſelves. 

This pleafing idea, ſo happily contraſted with the evils 
before held out, could not fail of effect. An armiſtice 


waslimmediately concluded (Oct, gth) for eight days, as 


preparatory to one for a longer term, the avowed obje 

of both being, to afford time for negociating a general 
peace under the auſpices of the mediating powers, In 
the mean time, a ſtrong remonſtrance from the king of 
Pruſſia was preſented at the Court of Copenhagen, in- 
cluding a threat of an immediate invaſion of Holſtein, if 
the Daniſh forces were not withdrawn from Sweden; 
and the baron de Borcke arrived as miniſter from Berlin 
at. Gottenburgh, in order to coincide with and confirm 


a. 


the proceedings of Mr. Elliot. 


Notwithſtanding the various difficulties which the ne- 


gotiating miniſters had to ſurmount, another armiſtice 


for a month was happ:ly concluded: And this was fuc- 
ceded by a third, for ſix months, the term of which did 
not expire until the 15th of May 1789 — The prince of 
Heſſe withdrew his army from Sweden into Norway, 
rather before the middle of November. 
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CHAP. XXIV. 


The mentcl ineſs of the king —The parliament afſemble--- 


The royal phyficians examined—Mr. Fox firenuouſly 
Jupporis the claim of the prince of Wales—Debates in 
both houſes reſpecting the right of the prince of Wales 
, to afſume the government—Death of the ſpeaker--- 

Outlines of the regency bill.- Debates upon 1it--- His 


majeſiy recovers---Proceſſion to St. Paul's---The Iriſh 


Parliament requeſt the prince to aſſume the government 


Money granted for fortiſying the Weft India iflands | * 


-The ſhop tax repealed---Mr. Beaufoy moves jor the 


repeal of the teft act. Earl Stanhope's motion for the | 


© repeal of the penal flatutes reſpecting rehgion---- Mr, 


Wilberforce mowes for the abolition of the flave trade 


-- The queſtion adjourned till the fucceeding ſelſion.— 
The duties on tobacco transferred jrom the cuſtems to 


_ he exciſe.--State of the finances. Mr. Haſtings trial | 


eontinued---The ſeſſion terminates---Operations of the 
Ruſſians and Auſtrians againſt the Turks---Belgrade 
taken by the forces of the Emperor---Progreſs of the 
French revalution---The king viſits Paris. M. Neckar 
recalled--.The aſſembly form a new conſtitution- The 
Foiſſardes proceed to Verſailles--- The king and his 
Family go to reſide in Paris. . 


[A. D. 1788 to 1790. ] 


COON after the receſs of parliament, the king, who 
had been indiſpoſed for ſometime, was adviſed by 
his phyſicians to go to Cheltenham, to take the benefit of 
the mineral waters of that place, which he was believed 
to drink in too proſuie a quantity. ' Nevertheleſs, his 
health, during his refldenice there, appeared greatly eſta- 
bliſned; and he amuſed himſelf and gratified his peo- 
ple by various excurſions in the vicinity; diſplaying on 
theſe occaſions much condeſcenſion and affability, and 
being every-where received with loud acclamations. 
When he returned to Windſor, Jate in the ſummer, 
his illneſs returned with new and alarming mn. 
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By the end of October, it could no longer be concealed 
that the malady of the king was of a nature peculiarly 
afflictive and dreadful. A mental derangement had 
taken place, which rendered him totally incapable of 
public bulineſs. | | | | 

A fes days previous to the 2oth of November, the 
day to which the parliament had been prorogued, the mi- 
nifters ified a circular letter, in which they ſet forth the 
inpracticability of a farther prorogation, and earneſtly 
requeſted the attendance of the members. Parliament 
being accordingly aſſembled, the ſtate of the king's 
health was formally notified to the houſe of peers by the 
lord chancellor, and to the commons by Mr. Pitt: And 
23 the ſeſſion of parliament could not be opened in the 
regular mode, an adjournment of fourteen days was 
recommended; at which term, if the king's illneſs 
ſhould unhappily continue, it would be incumbent upon 
them to enter immediately into the ſtate of public affairs. 
Upon the re-allembling of the parliament, on the 4th 
of December, a report of the board of privy council was 
preſented to the two houſes, containing an examination 
of the royal phyſicians; and it was properly ſuggeſted, 
that conidering the extreme delicacy of the ſubject, and 
the dignity of the perſon concerned, parliament would 
do well to reſt ſatisfied without any more direct and ex- 
preſs information ; eſpecially as the examinations of 
the council had been taken upon oath, which the houſe of 
commons had no power to adminiſter. 

The ſituation of affairs was, at this period, fingularly 
critical. The prince of Wales, into whoſe hands the 
government of the country was ſoon likely to fall, retain- 
ed a deep reſentment againſt the preſent miniſters, for 
their recent conduct reſpecting him; and took no pains 
to conceal his decided predilection for the perſon and po- 
litics of Mr. Fox. This diſtinguiſhed leader, on the 
earlieſt intelligence of the king's indiſpoſition, had re- 
turned from a ſummer excurſion to Bologna in Italy with 
incredible expedition; and, in contemplation of an ap- 
proaching change, a new arrangement of adminiſtration 
was already believed to be formed, conſiſting of the 
T 3 ; Principa 
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principal members of the former coalition miniſtry, lord 
North only excepted, and of which, the duke of Port- 
land was to be once more the oſtenſible head. The po- 
licy of oppoſition ſeemed evidently repugnant to every 
idea of unneceſſary delay. Yet doubts were unaccount- 
ably ftarted by Mr. Burke, and others of the 
fame party, whether parliament could in this moment- 


ous caſe diſpenſe with that fort of evidence on which 


they had been accuſtomed to proceed. The validity of 


the objection was very faintly conteſted ; and a committee 
of twenty-one perſons in each houſe, after no Jong de- 
bate, appointed to examine and report the ſentiments of 
the royal phyficians. The report of the committee was 
laid upon the table of the houſe of commons on the roth 


of December; when a motion was made by Mr. Pitt, 
for the appointment of another committee to inipe&t the 
Journals tor precedents of ſuch proceedings as had been 


adopted in former inſtances, when the ſovereign authority 


was ſuſpended by ſickneſs, infirmity, or any other | 1 


cauſe. 


A great difference of opinion between the two great leaders 
of the two ſides of the houſe. Mr. Fox, at the head of 
oppoſition, advanced as a propoſition deducible from 


rinciples of the conſtitution, and the analogy off 


the 
the bs of hereditary ſucceſſion, “that whenever the 
ſovereign was incapable of exerciſing the function of his 


high office, the heir apparent, if of full age and capacity, 4 
had as indiſputable a claim to the exerciſe of the ex - 


ecutive authority, in the name, and on the behalf of the 
ſovereign, during his incapacity, as in the caſe of his 
natural demiſe.“ 


Mr. Pitt, the leader of adminiſtration, on the 


contrary, declared with much warmth, „“ that the aſ- 
lertion which had been made by Mr. Fox was little 
ſhort of ſreaſen againſt the conſtitution. And he pledg- 
ed himtelf to prove, that the heir apparent, in the iu- 


ſtances in queſtion, had no more right to the exerciſe of 
the exccutive power than any other perſon, and that it FH 
belonged entirely to the two remaining branches of the 


legil- 


r 


Upon the further diſcuſſion of this ſubject, there aroſe | i 
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legiſlature, to make ſuch a proviſion for ſupplying the 
temporary deficiency as they might think proper.“ 

At length, a committee of twenty-one, of whom 
nine were members of oppoſition, was appointed to 
inquire into precedents conformably to Mr. Pitt's mo- 
tion. 

The aſſertion of Mr. Fox, in the above inſtance, was 
con ſidered by ſome perſons as a raſh and unguarded ex- 
preſſion, advanced in the warmth of debate, and on the 
urgency of the occaſion, and which, having once unfor- 
tunately pronounced, he was afterwards obliged to de- 
fend, to preſerve an appearance of conſiſtency in his po- 
litical conduct. The aſſertion of Mr. Fox was, how- 
ever, not made without due deliberation; nor was the 
oppoiitien of Mr. Pitt a ſudden blaze of zeal for the con- 
ſtitutional rights of the people, nor did he oppoſe the 
doctrine from a genera] principle of democracy. Both 
of theſe ſtateſmen had their particular and ſpecific ob- 
ject. It was the defign of Mr. Pitt, who was fortunate 
at the moment in having a parliament well diſpoſed to 
his views, to place the authority of the regent under ſuch 
ſtrièt and embarraſſing limitations, as in all probability 
muſt have rendered the diſmiſſion of himſelf and his col- 
leagues a matter of extreme difficulty to the new govern- 
ment, and mult at leaſt facilitate their return to power; 
and as Mr. Fox was, probably, not unappriſed of the 
intentions of the miniſter, by aſſerting ſtrongly the un- 
qualified ſucceſhon of the Prince of Wales, there is rea- 
fon to ſuppcle that he flattered himſelf with the hope of 
defeating the project, and, by laying a ſtrong foundation, 
expected in ſome degree to fortity thoſe arguments which 
he might find it neceſſary to urge againſt that reſtricted 
exerciſe of the executive power, which muſt have ren- 


dered the government of the Prince weak, if not imper- 


manent, 

Whatever has the appearance of ſupporting the demo- 
cratic branch of the conſtitution againſt the claims of 
perogatwe, is always popular, but it is not always the 
moſt favourable to liberty. To ſuperficial obſervers, it 
ems an extenſion of the people's rights; but it is only 


by 
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by recurring to the firſt principles of government, and of 
the conſtitution, that its real tendency can be aſcertained, 
To inveſt the houſes of parliament with the power of re- 
gulating the executive department of government, when- 
ever the uſual ſucceſſion, from accidental cauſes, ſuffers 
any interruption, may appear, at fi: it view, only conſiſtent 
with thoie enlarged principles of liberty on which the 
baſis of all legitimate government ought to be conſtrudt- 
ed; but it ſhould not be forgotten, that the ſame reaſon- 
ing might be extended to the ſucceſſion in general; and 
our own experience has proved, that the ſafeſt mode of | 
providing tor the executive department cf government, 
is by the direct hereditary couric; and the experience of # 
every other nation, where an elective ſovereignty is eſta- 
bliſhed, has abundantly ſhewn the pernicious effects 
which reſult from ſo indefinite and capricious an inſtitu- 


It hereditary monarchy, therefore, is found ſalutary 
in the genera], why ſhould not the inſtitution extend to 


2 4 


Every particular caſe? The name or title of the ſupreme | 
magiſtrate, is of little importance, provided he governs | * 
according to eſtabliſhed laws, the object of which is the 
welfare of the people. If, further, the executive depart- 
ment can be conducted under cloſer reſtrictions than are 

at preſent eſtabliſhed, will it not follow, that the reſtrie- 
tions ſhould be made permanent, and bind the ſovereign 
as well as the regent? The ſole object of government 
is the welfare and protection of the community; it is 
only a matter of diſpute, with what prerogatives and 
powers it is neceſſary to inveſt the firſt officer of the ſtate, 
in order to enable tim to fuifil the functions of his 
important ſtation, and to carry on, without vexatious in- 
terruption, the proper buſineſs of the nation. But it cer- 
tain privileges and prerogatives are neceſſary in the one 
caſe, are they not equally ſo in the other? The ſovereign BY 
authority is not a property, but an office; to execute 
that office, certain powers are neceſſary; and whoever 
exerciſes it, and under whatever name he acts, he ought | 
to be poſſeſſed of thoſe neceſſary powers; and no man, 
under any title or denomination, ought to be —_ | 
. | With 
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with more than are neceſſary, Such appears to be the 
only clear and obvious point of view in which the queſ- 
tion of the regency can be placed; and from this viev/, 
few men of reflexion will doubt, that for the ſake of pub- 
Z lictranquility, and to fruſtrate the machinations of faction, 
the ſame rule of ſucceſſion ought to be eſtabliſhed as in 
the caſe of the demiſe of the crown; and the regent ought 
to be inveſted with all the neceſſary authorities and 
powers for the competent tranſacting of the buſineſs of 
the ſtate. | 

In this view, the only circumſtance that can create a 
difference between the regular ſucceſſion to the ſovereign- 
ty, and that to the regency, and the only point in the 
latter caſe to be ſecured, is, that the legal poſſeſſor ſhall 
not be excluded from a reſumption of his proper autho- 
rity, whenever the exiſting impediment ſhall be removed. 
Fer this, in the inftance in queſtion, the faith, integrity, 
and character of the two other branches of the legiſla- 
ture, would have been ſolemnly pledged; on theſe, in 
every event, the matter muſt have ultimately depended; 
and theſe appear to have been ſufficient, without any 
further proviſion. 
This ſhort ſtatement will ſerve, in ſome meaſure, to 
illuſtrate the different opinions ſupported on this ſubject 
by Mr. Fox and Mr. Pitt; the former aſſerted that the 
prince of Wales had an abſolute right to ſucceed to the 
regency, while the latter admitted only that he had an 
zrreſſtible claim: and from what has been remarked on 
the particular views of each of theſe great parliamenta 
leaders, the difference was more than verbal. It will 
ſerve, at the ſame time, to ſuperſede the neceſſity of en- 
-X tering into a detail of the long and generally unintereſting 
parliamentary debates, which ſucceeded in both houſes. 
I the prince and his party had been more popular, his 
Claim, as of right, to the regency, would probably have 
been received with more complacency ; but as it was evi- 
deut, from the complexion of both houſes, that ſuch a 
claim would have been reſiſted to the utmoſt, it was 
thought adviſeable not to bring the ſubject to a formal 
deciſion; and on the 15th of December, the duke of 

| 1 
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York, in the name of his royal highneſs, waved the 
queſtion of right, and deprecated the proceeding to a 
decifion on an abſtract political queſtion, while the dif. 
ferent parties were ſubſtantially agreed. He was fol- 
lowed to the fame effect by the duke of Glouceſter ; but 
ſo confident were the minifters in their ſucceſs, 'that, 
on the ſuccecding day, Mr. Pitt moved three reſolu- 
tions, the object of which was to declare, that his Ma- 
jeſty, being prevented by indiſpoſition from attending to 


public buſineſs, « jt was the right and duty of the lords 


ſpiritual and temporal and commons of Great Britain, to 

rovide the means of ſupplying the defect of the perſonal 
exerciſe of the royal authority.” The motions were op. 
poſed chiefly upon the principles which have been already 
ſtated. Mr. Fox obſerved upon the proceedings, that 
If a foretgner was to enquire, whether the monarchy of 
Great Britain was hereditary or elective, the obvious an- 
fwer in conſequence of what had now paſſed, miſt be 
«© That when the King is in good health, the monarchy 
is hereditary ; but when he is ill, and incapable of exer- 
eiſing the ſovereign authority, it is elective.“ 


Theſe arguments were conſiderably Rrenipchibd by 


an obſervation of lord North, who remarked, that, in 
the preſent ſtate of affairs, the legiſlature was evidently 
mcomplete ; that therefore no act could be valid; and 
that the firit ſtep ought to be, to nominate a recent, and 
then proceed to enact whatever regulations the exi- 
gencies of the times might require: and an additional 
reaſon againſt the mode of proceeding adopted by Mr, 
Pitt was, that ſuppoſing the right of nominating lay en- 
tirely in the two houſes of parliament, what muſt be the 
con ſequence, if the two houles ſhould happen to diſagree, 
concerning the perſon to be appointed regent? 

While the parliament was engaged in theſe public 
conteſts, the two parties were not leis active in forming 
their feſpective arrangements in private. It has been 
aſſerted, that the new miniſtry was at leaſt in part ap- 
pointed : that the duke of Portland was nominated the 
firſt lord of the treaſury ; lord John Cavendiſh, chan- 
cellor of the exchequer; Mr. Fer, and lord Stor- 

mont, 
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mont, ſecretaries of ſtate; lord Loughborough, lord 
high chancellor; and earl Spencer, lord lieutenant 
of Ireland. Some hefitation enſued reſpecting the 
mode of diſpoſing of lord Thurlow. It was gene- 
rally believed that he was well affected to joining with 
the new adminiſtration, but ſome of the leading members 
of that party were ſaid ſtrongly to have oppoled his ad- 
miſſion into the cabinet. Other cauſes ot diſſatis faction 
are ſaid to have preſented themſelves, and to have pro- 
duced a temporary ſchiſmm among the friends of the 
prince. No political party that has exiſted in this coun- 
try, perhaps, ever evinccd 10 entire a deficiency of pru- 
dence and policy, in all their proceedings, as that which 
has been denominated the Portland party. We had oc- 
caſion to remark this circumſtance in their firit ſeceſſion 


from office, in their coalition with lord North, and in 


their conduct with reſpect to the St. Alban's meeting. 
On the occaſion of which we are now treating, a ſi nilar 
want of judgement was manifeſted. It has been aſſerted, 
that the partiality of the prince to the ſplendid abilities 
of Mir. Sheridan, wiſhed to ſecure for that gentieman a 
ſituation where his ſervices might have been employed 
to the advantage of the nation. Some of the party, 
however, were ſuſpected of being actuated by a malig- 
nant jealouſy of talents which eclipſed their own; and 
others, through the weakeſs of ariſtocratical pride, are re- 
ported to have vehemently oppoied the exaltation of a 
plebe inn to the honour of a ſeat in the cabinet council. 
Nr. Fox, wearted and diſguſted by theſe contentions, is 
laid, by a miniſterial writer, to have © withdrawn from 
the ſcene, and retired to Bath,“ to diſſipate his chagrin, 
while © the diſordered fate of his health was aſſigned as 
a pretext for his ſeceſſion at ſo extraordinary a juncture.” 
A. D. 1739. The death of Mr. Cornwall, ipeaker of 
the liouſe of commons, on the 2d of January, ſcemed to 
complete the ſingularity and perplexity of the public ſitu- 
ation of affairs; and when the vacant chair was filled by 
Mr. Grenvil.e on the 5th, the irregularity of his entering 
upon the duties of his office, without the ſanction of the 
royal approbation, was ſcarcely noticed, amidft the preſ- 
| ture 
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ſure of affairs of ſo much more importance. The bill 
of limitations, when ready to be introduced into the 
houſe, was obſtructed by an unſeaſonable motion of Mr. 
Loveden, that the phyſicians be re-examined on the ſub- 
ject of the king's illneſs, and the probability of recovery, 


This motion was the reſult of various reports reſpecting 1 
the diſagreement of opinions amongſt the phyſicians 


themſelves, reports ſufficiently corroborated by the ſub- 
ſequent examinations, which left the houſe as much in the 
dark as ever as to the event; anſwering no other purpoſe 
than an idle delay, of which the miniſter well knew the 
value and the advantage. Mr. Pitt at length wrote a 
letter to the prince of Wales, informing him of the plan 
meant to be purſued :—That the care of the king's per- 
ſon, and the diſpoſitions of the royal houſehold, ſnould be 
committed to the queen, who would by this means be 
veſted with the patronage of four hundred places, 
amongſt which were, the great offices of lord ſteward, 
lord chamberlain, and maſter of the horſe. That the 
power of the prince ſnould not extend to the granting of 
any office, reverſion, or penſion, for any other term than 
during the king's pleaſure, nor to the conferring any 
peerage. The anſwer of the prince was firm, dignified, 
and temperate. He ſaid, that it was with deep regret, 
that he perceived in the propoſitions of adminiſtration a 

roject for introducing weakneſs, diſorder, and inſecurity 
into every branch of political buſineſs; for ſeparating 
the court from the ſtate, ard depriving government of 
its natural and accuſtomed ſupport; a ſcheme for diſ- 
connecting the authority to command ſervice from the 
power of animating it by reward; and for allotting to 
him all the invidious duties of the kingly ftation, with- 
out the means of ſoftening them to' the public by any 
one act of grace, favor, or benignity. He obſerved, that 
the plea of public utility muſt be ſtrong, manifeſt, and 
urgent, that could thus require the extinction or ſuſpenſion 
of any one of thoſe eſſential rights in the ſupreme power 


or its repreſentative, or which could juſtity the prince 
in conſenting, that in his perſon an experiment ſhould be 


made to aſcertain with how ſmall a portion of kingly 
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power the executive government could be conducted. In 
= fine, the prince declared, that his conviction of the evils 
ir. which might otherwiſe ariſe, outweighed in his mind 
every other conſideration, and would determine him to 


YJ. take the painful truſt impoſed upon him by that melan- 
's choly neceſſity, which of all the king's ſubjects he de- 
ns plored moſt, | 

b- On the 16th of January, Mr. Pitt introduced a bill 
be for appointing a regency into the houſe of commons, 
ſe formed upon the plan of which the outlines had juſt 
ne before been communicated to the prince. Long and 
a violent debates enſued in both houſes, in the courſe of 
n . which, a proteſt was entered on the journals of the houſe 
of Lords, ſigned by the duke of York, at the head of 
e | the princes of the blood, and fifty-five other peers, ex- 
e | prefſive of their higheſt indignation at the reſtriftions on 
„the executive authority, thus arbitrarily impoſed. Theſe 
„extraordinary proceedings were at length, happily for 
e the public, arreſted in their progreſs, by an intimation 
tf EZ from the lord chancellor, that the king was declared, by 
n his phyſicians, to be in a ſtate of convaleſcence. This 
Y was followed by a declaration, on the roth of March, 


that his majeſty, being perfectly recovered from his in- 
diſpoſition, had ordered a commiſſion to be iſſued for 
holding the parliament in the uſual manner. The tidings 
of the king's recovery diffuſed the moſt. general and 
heart-felt ſatisfaction. The 23d of April was appointed 
as a day of public thankſgiving for his majeſty's reco- 
very; but the manner of its celebration in London, 
could ſcarcely meet the ſerious approbation of men of 
ſenſe. The parade of a public exhibition was but little 
conſiſtent with the ſolemnity of the occaſion, To ex- 
tend the proceſſion, St. Paul's, inſtead of Weſtmin- 
ſter Abbey, (the vicinity of which to the court appa- 
rently made it more convenient), was choſen as the place 
where his majeſty was to perform his devotions. Both 
houſes of parliamert were formally ſummoned to attend; 
and even committees were appointed to deliberate on the 
manner of going to St. Paul's; and, as if to ſtamp the 

VOL. v. U whole 
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whole tranſaction with an air of ridicule, Saint George's | 


day was fixed upon for the folemnity. 

The conduct of the Iriſh parliament, reſpecting the 
regency, formed a ſtriking contraſt to that of the Engliſh; 
and was dictated by a policy the moſt ſimple, obvious, 
and rational. When the incapacity of the ſovereign was 


aſcertained, Mr. Conoliy, on the 11th of February, J 


moved, ** That an addrets be preſented to the prince of 
Wales, requeſting him immediately to take upon himſelf 
the government of that Kingdom, as regent, during the 
continuance of the king's incapacity.” This was car- 
ried without a diviſion. To this reſolution the houſe of 
lords acceded, But the lord lieutenant, the marquis of 
Buckingham, (late earl Temple), refuſing, by a raſh 
and hazardous exerciſe of diſcretion, to tranſmit this ad- 
dreſs to England, commiſſioners were appointed, by both 
houſes, to preſent the addreſs, in perſon, to the prince 
of Wales. But the rapid and unexpected recovery of 
the king, ſuperſeded the object of their commiſſion. 
The prince, in his reply, however declared, © That 
nothing could obliterate from his memory the ſentiments 
of gratitude which he felt tor their generous kindneſs.” 
After the reſumption of the royal authority, the parlia- 
ment procecded, as uſual, with the ordinary buſineſs of 
the nition; but the ſeſſion was not fertile in important 
diſcuſſions. It appeared that the late proceedings of the 
miniſtry, were in the higheſt degree acceptable to the 
ſovereign; and thoſe perions, holding poſts under the 
government, who had concurred in the meaſures of the 
oppoſition, were unceremontouſly diſmiſſed from their 
offices, amongſt whom were the matquis of - Lothian, 
the duke of Queeniberry, lord Carteret, and lord Malmi. 
bury. | iy 
Ou the 18th of March, a demand from the ordnance 
of 218,00 l. fo: the purpoſe of fortifying the Welt 
India 1ilznds, ferved to excite the ridicule of Mr. 
Courtenay and Mr. Sheridan, and the ſerious oppoſition 
of general Burgoyne, and other military men. It was 
obſcrved, that in anus wich had but few landing 

places, 
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places, fortifications might be uteful in the beginning of 
hoftilities, to prevent” ſurpriſe; but this was the cate but 
with few of cur iſlands; and even where it was the cafe, 
they might, in the courſe of a war, prove rather of dif. 
advantage. A hoſtile commander might at any time en- 
force a capitulation, by threatening to burn the planta- 
tions; and, having once obtained poilcthon, might turn 
our foriifications againſt ourſelves, as he could not be 
ſuppoſed to have much regard to the property of the 
lanters. The immenſe number of additional troops 
which would be required, formed another objection; and 
it was urged, that the unhealthineſs of the climate ren = 
dered theſe iſlands the graves of the Britiſh ſoldiery. 
Notwithſtanding theſe arguments, however, the propo- 
fa] of the maſter general was acceded to without a divi- 
ſion. | | | 
Mr. Fox, on tlie 2d of April, renewed his popular 
motion for the repeal of the ſhop tax, to which Mr. Pitt 
did not, in the preſent circumſtances, chooſe any longer 
to refuſe his aſſent; though he declared, „ he had heard 
nothing in the way of argument, which induced him to 
change his original opinion.** He accordingly moved 
an omiſſion of that part of the preamble to the bill of re- 
peal, by which the tax was pronounced a partial and op- 
preſſive impoſition, militating againſt the juſt principles 
of taxation. 
In conſequence of the repeal of the ſhop tax, the ad- 
ditional tax and reftrictions which had been laid upon 
hawkers and pedlars were alſo, upon a motion of Mr. 
Dempſter, taken off. | 
Mr. Beaufoy, on the eighth of May, made a motion 
for the repeal. of the corporation and teſt acts, in the ſame 
manner that had been done two years before; prompted, 
as he ſaid, by the unalterable confidence which the Pif- 
jenters repoied in the diſpoſition of the houſe to do juſtice 
to the injured, and to afford relief to the oppreſſed. 
And they could not forget how frequently the legiſtature 
had granted the requeits, which cauſeleſs alarms had at 
firſt induced them to refuſe. Mr. Fox ſupported this 
motion with a force of argument which made'a great im- 
1 U 2 pPreſſion 
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preſſion upon his hearers. He laid it down as a primary 
axiom of policy: “ That no human government had 
juriſdiction over opinions as ſuch, and more particularly 
religious opinions. It had no right to preſume that it 
knew them, and much leſs to act upoh that preſumption. 
When opinions were productive of acts injurious to fo- 
ciety, the law knew how and where to apply the remedy. 7 
If the reverſe of this doctrine were adopted, if the actions 
of men were to be prejudged from their opinions, it would 
ſow the ſeeds of everlaſting jealouſy and diſtruſt ; it would 
give the molt unlimited ſcope to the malignant paſſions ; 
it would excite each man to divine the opinions of his 
neighbour, to deduce miſchievous conſequences from 
them, and then to prove that he ought to incur diſabili- 
ties, to be fettered with reſtrictions, to be harraſſed with 7 
penalties, Every extravagance of religious hate, every | 
ſyſtem of political perſecution, and every ſpecies of party 
zeal, had flowed from this intolerant principle.“ Mr. 
Beaufoy was alſo ſupported in his motion by Mr. Smith, 
member for Sudbury ; but he was oppoſed upon the old 
grounds, by lord North and Mr. Pitt. On a diviſion, 
there appeared, for the motion one hundred and two, and 
againſt it one hundred and twenty-two. 

Immediately after this debate, the houſe of lords was 
agitated by a queſtion ſomewhat ſimilar. A bill was in- 
troduced by earl Stanhope, for the repeal of all the penal 
ſtatutes which had been enacted upon matters ot religion, 
inflicting penaities upon perſons abſenting themſelves 7 
from the ſervice of the church, ſpeaking in derogation of 
the book of common prayer, uſing forcery, &c. which, 
he obſerved, were a diſgrace to our ftatute-books. 
On the ſecond reading, Dr. Moore, archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, roſe to give his decided oppohtion to the 
meaſure. He contended, that if unreſtrained ſpeaking, 
writing, and publiſhing, on the ſubject of religion were 
tolerated, there was ſcarcely any miſchief to the church 
or to civil ſociety, that imagination could frame, which 
might not be effected. The very foundation of religion, 
he ſaid, as by laav eſtabliſbed, might be undermined and 
overthrown,” It would have been more fortunate for 
Chriſtianity 7 
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Chriſtianity if this Britiſh prelate had mentioned religion 
25 having a nobler foundation than human laws. he 
bill at length was rejected, rather as too general and 
indiſcriminate, than as being wrong in its principle. 
Earl Stanhope was not diſcouraged by this defeat from 
ſhortly after introducing a bill to prevent ſuits in the 
eccleſiaſtical courts for the recovery of tithes; but it ex- 
perienced the ſame fate as the preceding. 1 
On the 12th of May 1729, the flave trade was for- 
mally brought under the confideration of parliament, 
By the reſolutions of the preceding yesr, the houle of 
commons ſtood pledged for an early notice of this im- 
portant ſubiect; but from the peculiar circumſtances of 
the nation, the diſcuſſion was neceſſarily deferred. The 
interval, however, was well employed by the friends 
of the abolition. Innumerable petitions had been pre- 
ſented from different quarters, and a very voluminous, 
accurate, and well-digeſted report of evidence, from the 
committee of the privy council, was laid upon the 
table. Some counter-petitions were alſo preſented from 
perſons chiefly intereited in the trade. N 
Mr. Wilberforce, in a moſt eloquent and able ſpeech, 
introduced a ſeries of reſolutions preliminary to the, 
quęſt ion of abolition, _ He arranged the argument under 
three divifions. The firit related to the trade, as it 
affected Africa itſelf, including the modes in which 
llaves were generality ob ained; the ſecond related to the 
hardſhips which they endured in their tianfhortation; 
and the third regarded their treatment in the Weſt In- 
Ges : The whole being iounded upon the facts winch 
had been eſtabliſhed in the evidence before the privy 
council. | 
It appeared from the teſtimony of Mr. Wadſtrom, 
captain Hil}, Dr. Sparmann, and others, that the princes 
and chiefs of Africa never engaged in wars upon any 
pubi.c principle, but merely for the purpoſe of procuring 
arcs; that this wretched continent wes kept in a ſtate 
ct commuul hoſtility, fer the purpoſe of ſupperiing that 
deteitable trafic; and that it was the ſource of the moſt 
aitc Cling tragedies both in public and domeſtic lite. 
1 The 
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The practice of kidnapping, it was alſo proved, was 
almoſt univerſally predominant from the ſame cauſe ; 
and, in a word, every natural tie, every beneyolent at- 
fection, every principle of virtue was diſſolved in thoſe 
miſerable and devoted regions, in conſequence of the 
ſlave trade. | | 
The horrors which were perpetrated in Africa, were 
only exceeded by the circumſtances of their tranſporta- 
tion. So much miſery condenſed in ſo ſmall a compaſs, 


Mr. Wilberforce remarked, was more than even the 


human imagination had previouſly conceived, The 
ſtate of the flayes on board the traders had, however, 
been defcribed- by the witneſſes from Liverpool, as a 
ſtate of more than Arcadian felicity : ** They had ſe- 


veral meals of pulſe in a day, cocked with the moſt ex- 


quiſite African ſauces ; they were perfumed with frank- 
incenſe, and their hours were enlivened with the ſong 
and the dance.” The plain foundation of this glowing 
deſcription, according to the teſtimony of other credible 
witneſſes, was this ;—the exquiſite ſauce was hunger, 
and the pulſe was harſe-beans : with reſpect to the per- 
fumes, fir George Young and others had declared, that 
the ſtench of a ilave ſhip was not be-entured 3 they 
danced in fetters, and were compelled to this exerciſe by 
the muſic of the whip. J, ſaid one of the witneſſes, 
% was employed to dance the men, while another per- 
ſon danced the women.“ While they ſung they were 
always obſerved to be in tears ; and in the ſame manner 
in which they were compelled to dance, they were com 
pelled to eat, and inſtruments of torture were even car- 
ried out to force them to it. But as a full and deciſive 
evidence of this miſery, Mr. Wilberforce ſtated, that 
on an average it appeared, that the deaths on board the 
ſlave ſhips amounted to full ſeventeen in the hundred, 
excluſive of one third more who died in the ſeaſoning. 
Mr. Wilberforce concluded a long and excellent ſpeech, 
equally addreſſed to the underſtanding and feelings of 
the houſe, and which produced a moſt ſenſible and pow- 
erful effet, by moving, not, as was generally expected, 


a general vote of cenſure and reprobation, which would 


have 
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have impoſed an obligation on the houſe to have pro- 
ceeded to ſtrong and deciſive meaſures; but an elaborate 
and tedious ſeries of complex and ſomewhat dubious 
propoſitions, twelve in number, ſpecifying that the num- 
ber of negroes annually exported from Africa for the 
Britiſh Weſt Indies, amounted to thirty eight thou- 
fand ; and that the number which actually arrived there 
2mounted to twenty-two thouſand five hundred, on an 
average of four years : That the ſlaves were of the fol- 
Jowing deſcriptions ; priſoners taken in war; perſons 
fold for debt, or for pretended crimes, ſuch as witch- 
craft, ſorcery, &c. ſlaves fold by their maſters or rela- 
tions; and free perſons kidnapped by the princes, by 
mdividuals, or by European traders : That an extenſive 
commerce might be carried on with Africa, to the great 
advantage of Great Britain, if the ſlave trade was abo- 
lied: That the flave-trade had been found peculiarly 
injurious to the Britiſh ſeamen ; and that from conſider- 
ing well the cauſes which operate to prevent the natural 
increale of the population in the West- Indies, it ap- 
peared that no conſiderable inconvenience could reſult to 
the planters from the abolition of the ſlave-trade. _, 
Theſe propoſiticns of Mr. Wilberforce afforded the 
mercantile intereſt, which is generally too forward in the 
ſupport of every thing that is baſe and ſordid, an ample 
Held for objection. Lord Penryn, lord Sheffield, the 
members for London and ſeveral great trading towns, 
degraded themſelves by becoming advocates for the con- 
tinuance of this deteſtable traffic; but their baſeleſs ar- 
guments were confuted by Mr. Burke, Mr. Pitt, Mr, 
Fox, and all the moſt enlightened and beſt informed of 
the commons. When lord Penryn in the courſe of the 
debate aſſerted upon his knowledge that the planters were 
willing to aflent to any regulation of the trade, ſhort of 
its abolition, Mr. Fox, with glowing eloquence, de- 
ciared, © that he knew of no ſuch thing as a regulation 
of robbery and reſtriction of murder. There was no 
medium; the legiſlature muſt either aboliſh the trade, 
or plead guilty to all the iniquity with which it was at- 
tended.” The ſeſſion however being far advanced, _ 
triends 
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friends of the abolition conſented, on the 23d of June, 
to an adjournment of the queſtion to the ſucceeding ſeſ- 
ſion of parliament. f | 

From the reſpect that is due to honour, probity, and 
a good underſtanding, it is neceſlary to be obſerved in 
this place, that Mr. William Smith, member for Sud- 
bury, was one of the zealous aſſociates of Mr. Wilber. 
force, from the commencement of this buſineſs of hu- 
manity, He expreſſed his anxiety upon this occaſion 
that the queſtion ſhould be brought to a ſpeedy iſſue; 
the queſtion, however, of adjournment was. carried with. 
out a diviſion, and the temporary regulation act of ſir 
William Dolben was renewed for another year. 

To ſhew the caprice and inconstancy of public opi- 
nion, let it be remarked, that in the courſe of this ſeſhon 
the houſe adopted a propoſition of Mr. Pitt, which bad 
formerly nearly coſt fir Robert Walpole his place, 
and endangered his life. However odious the exciſe 
laws had formerly appeared to the people, a bijl was 
' paſſed this ſeſſion, which augmented thoſe laws by 
transferring the duties on tobacco from the cuſtoms to 
the exciſe. The principle of the bill was warmly con- 
teſted in both houſes of parliament, particularly in the- 
houſe of lords, by viſcount Stormont and lord Lough- 
borough, but without effect. 

In the annual ſtatement of the finances, it appeared, 
that the income of the country for each of the laſt two 
years, amounted, on an average, to ſifieen millions five 
hundred and ſeventy- eight thouſand pounds. The total 
ſum of ſupplies the chancellor of the exchequer ſtated at 
five millions ſeven hundred and thirty thouſand pounds, 
excluſive of the annual account of renewed excheguer i 
bills. From ſeveral circumſtances, however, particularly 
from the diſcharge of the prince of Wales's debts, 
from a large ſum voted to the loyaliſts, and the expence 
of the armament in the preceding year, Mr. Pitt pro- 
feſſed the neceſſity of having recourſe to a loan of ane 
million. The intereſt of this loan he propoſed to dil. 
charge by a tontine, which he averaged at four and a 
half per cent. This ſum, he oblerved, added to ſome 
deficiencies | 
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defictencies, would call for taxes to the amount of one 
hundred thouſand pounds per annum. To anſwer this, 
new duties were laid upon newſpapers, advertiſements, 
cards, dice, probates of wills, and upon horſes and car- 
riages. | 

Mr. Sheridan ſtrongly controverted the ſtatement of 
the finances given by Mr. Pitt, and moved, on the 10th 
of July, for a committee to enquire into the ſtate of the 
revenue, in which he pledged himſelf to prove, „that the 
report of the committee of 1786 was not founded in fact; 
that for the three laſt years the expenditure had exceeded 
the income to the amount of two millions.” Mr. Sheri- 
dan's propoſal was reſiſted by the miniſterial fide of the 
houſe and rejected. 

Early in the ſeſſion the trial of Mr. Haſtings was re- 
ſomed, but the intervention of the circuits of the judges 
rendered it impoſſible for the lords to proceed upon the 
trial before the 2oth of April, when the court was re- 
famed and fat during the remainder of the ſeſſion, ſeven- 
teen days. The third article, reſpecting preſents ille- 
pally and corruptly received by Mr. Haſtings, was 

ought forward by Mr. Burke. In the courſe of his 
harangue, the honourable manager having occaſion to 
mention the charge which had been inſtituted on this 
head againſt Mr. Haſtings by Nunducomar, with his 
uſual unguardedneſs of language, added, © that Mr. 
Haſtings had murdered that man by the hands of fir 
Elijah Impey.” As the tranſaction reſpecting Nundu- 
comar made no part of the charges, Mr. Haſtings 
thought proper to preſent a petition to the houſe of com- 
mons, in which he entreated them either to cauſe this 
and fimilar allegations, made by Mr. Burke, to be pro- 
ſecuted in diſtinct articles, or to afford him ſuch redreſs 
as the houſe might judge ſuitable and proper. 

The petition was ſtrongly reſiſted by Mr. Burke and 
bis friends; but it received the cordial ſupport of Mr, 
Pitt, as far as regarded the buſineſs of Nunducomar. 

After a long debate the houſe of commons reſolved © that 
no authority has been given by the houſe, for the purpoſe 
af making any criminal charge reſpecting Nunducomar, 

| and 
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and that the words complained of ought not to have been 
ſpoken. A reſolution of cenſure was afterwards moved 
upon Mr, Burke, by the Marquis of Graham, and voted | 
by a majority of one hundred and thirty-five againſt ſixty- 
f1z. Little further progreſs was made in the trial; the 
ſeſſion was terminated the 11th of Auguſt 1789, by a 
ſpeech from the lord Chancellor in the name of the 
ſovereign 5 in which it was obſerved “ that although 
the good offices of the king and his allies had not been 
effectual for the reſtoration of the general tranquility, the 
ſituation of affairs promiſed to this country the uninter- 
rupted enjoyment of the bleſſings of peace. | 

This aſſurance was highly grateful, in conſequence of 
the recent events which had taken place in different King- 
doms of Europe. A war had been kindled, which gra- 
dually diffuſed itſelf from the Euxine to the Baltic—from 
the ſnowy mountains of Norway to the ſandy waſtes of 
Tartary ; and the foundation of a great and ſtupendous 
revolution had been laid in France, which almoſt inſtantly 
expanding itſelf into gigantic growth, became the ſubject | 
of terror, no leſs than of aſtoniſhment, to the ſurrounding | 
nations. 2 

As the year 1789 was productive of more important 
events upon the continent of Europe, than perhaps any 
period of hiſtory has exhibited, ſince the reformation of 
religion, it has been deemed neceſſary to inſert in this place 
the leading particulars of thole events, | 

The loſs of health and total ruin of his conſtitution, 
which were the unhappy effects the emperor experienced 
from his unfortunate campaign on the Danube, in the year 
1788, produced no remiſſion to the Ottomans on that fide, 
in the ſucceeding year, from a renewal of thoſe inceſſant 
aſſaults which they had ſo ſucceſsfuily withſtood in the 
preceding. On the contrary, his generals being freed by 
that event, from his continual interference m their con- 
duct and deſigns, and feveral of them being men of great | 
experience and ability, they now, when left to th emſeives, 
acted with ſuch vigour and ſucceſs, that it feemed difh- | 
cult to believe they commanded the ſame troops, who had i 


ſo lately been repeatedly baffled and diſgraced. | 
The 
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een The ſovereign himſelf ſeemed, however, apprehenſive 
ved that his abſence from the a1my could not eaſily be ſup- 
ted | plied with effect, and in his anxiety to procure'a proper 
'y- W fubltiiute, thought it neceflary to draw forth the old field 
the marſhal Haddick from his retirement, as it might be con- 
54 ſidered at the head of the v ar department in Vienna, and 
he to place him at the head of the grand army. This general 
gh had undoubtedly great and long experience; perhaps ex- 
en ceeding in that reſpect any other in Europe, For he had 
he been highly diſtinguiſhed as an able and moſt active 
T- officer, in the earlieſt wars of the late empreſs Maria The- 
reſa, But he had Jeng lain dormant, and his great age 
of ſeemed a full manumiſſion from all farther active ſervice, 
_ The prince de Ligne was appointed ſecond in command 
4 under marſhal Haddick. The prince of Saxe Cobourg, 
m WM hoſe military reputation had riſen very high ſince the 
of WM commencement of the war, commanded on the tide of 
us BH Moldavia, Wallachia, and the Buckowine, and generally 
ly acted in in concert with the Ruſſians under general 
&> WM Suwarow and others. The prince of Hohenloe, com- 
g manded in Tranſylvania, where he had nearly a conſtant 


imall war to maintain on the frontiers. The army ex- 
pected and intended to be moſt effective, was that com- 
manded by marſhal Laudohn on the ſide of Croatia, who 
was aſſiſted by the generals Rouvroi, Mitrowſki, and 
others. | | 
The very bad ſucceſs of the former campaign, along 
with the unexampled waſte of treaſure and of men, with 
which it wag:accampanied, and a feeling ſenſe of the 
heavy ſubſidies which muſt be provided for its conti- 
uance, had however, ſerved, both at Vienna and in the 
provinces, effectually to cure the people of all inclina- 
tion for the war. The ſplendid dreams of conqueſts, 
glory, and the ſpoils of ruined and vanquiſhed nations, 
were now varniſhed, and the people, inſtead of thirſting 
for the wealth or blood of others, would have thought 
| themſelves happy indeed if they could preſerve their own, 
Though this temper produced complaints and remon- 
ſtances from the provinces, they had no effect upon tne 
court; the emperor's tainiſhid glory muſt, by ſome 
means, 
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means, though it were only by deputation, be reſtored to 


its luſtre, and this could only be done by a ſucceſsful | | 


campaign. In a grand council held at Vienna, ſoon 
after the opening of the year 1789, it was accordingly 


determined to ſupport the war, in all its parts, with the | 


utmoſt poſſible vigour 3 heavy ſubſidies were of courſe 
demanded and of neceſſity granted; the thinned ranks of 


the different armies were completely filled up; hope, de- 


ſign, and intended action were viſible in every department; 


and it ſeemed rather the opening of a new war, than the 


proſecution of an old. 


If the ſituation of the Ottomans was by no means 
mended in their conteſt with the emperor, they ſtood much 
worſe with reſpe& to their other potent and moſt de- 
termined enemy, than they had done at the commence. |! 


ment of the war The fatality by which, contrary to all 


reaſon and probavility, they had loſt Oczakow, was irre- 
coverably ruinous. It ſeemed, indeed, an irreſiſtible blow 
of providence, deſtined entirely to cruſh a ſinking empire; 
and to be actually realifing thoſe old propheſies, by which 
they fancy themſelves doomed, ſooner or later, to become 
the victims of that northern people. Such a tradition, 


and an opinion ſo founded on both ſides might produce 
no ſmall effects, even without the aid of predeſtination, 


in nations much leſs ſuperſtitious and more enlightened, 


than either the Muſſulmans or Ruſſians. 


By that fatal blow, beſides the ſlaughter of ſeveral thou- 1 
ſands of their choſen and beſt troops, and including a 
large proportion of their braveſt and moſt adventurous | 


officers, and by the loſs of Choczim (which could not, 


however, have been preſerved) the Ruſhan armies were | 


now in the heart of their dominions, both on the fide of 


the black ſea, and in their Danubian provinces. Thus 
they were to open the campaign under the greateſt diſad- | 
vantages, rather waiting the direction of the enemy in 
their attacks, than being able to purſue any comprehen- | 
five plan of their own for active ſervice and offenſive war. 


They had likewiſe loſt the flower of their troops in other 


places beſides Oczakow, during the bloody ſervice of : | 
the laſt campaign ; and it was pabaps the greateſt fault | 


chat 
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that could be juſtly imputed to the conduct of the grand 


vizir, and indeed there could not be a greater, that he had 


becn too prodigal of the lives of his men. Nor could 
this loſs be ſupplied with effect. The innumerable new 
levies by which every part of the empire was now indiſ- 
criminately drained, being far inferior to thoſe brave men 
who came forward in the fullneſs of confidence and en- 
thuſiaſin to the defence of their country at the opening of 
the war. | | 

On the other hand, the armies of their combined ene- 
mies were now in ſuch poſitions, as would eafly admit 
of their junction, if that ſhould be found neceſſary, and 
conſequently had a free choice of acting jointly or ſepa- 
rately, as the occaſion might offer, and advantage point 
out. Their vicinity likewiſe excited that emulation be- 
tween the nations which produces ſuch wondertul effects 
in war. The Auſtrian, who feit that the military cha- 
racter, and, as he conceived, honour of his country, had 
been tarniſhed in the laſt year, beſides that powerful mo- 
tive for exertion, was farther, and it might be ſa d irre- 
ſiſtibly impelled by the conſideration, that he was acting 
immediately under the eye of the victorious and inſult- 
ing Ruſſian, whole conſtant triumphs led him to hold the 
enemy cheap, and to regard thoſe with contempt who 
were leſs ſucceſsful than himſelf, 


In the courſe of the preceding year, a clamour 


was raiſed at Conſtantinople againſt the grand vizir, on 


account of his conduct in abandoning the Bannat. A 


violent fact ion was likewiſe formed againſt him in the 


* 


diyan, which ſupported, and probably encouraged the 


intemperance of the populace. This might have been, 
perhaps, withſtood without much difficulty, but the Joſs 
of Oczakow blew up a flame which it ſeemed ſcurcely 
poihble to extinguiſh. Nothing could exceed the rage 
of the people upon receiving the account of that misfor- 
tune. All the blame was laid upon the unfortunate ge 
neral; it was in vain to ſhew that he had provided amply 
and excellently for the defence of the place, and that no 


g vidom or care could guard againſt accident, oi prevent 
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misfortune. All argument and reaſon was loſt, and an 
ignorant and barbarous rabble thir ſting for blood, thought 
that nothing could tend ſo much to the preſervation of 
tie empire, as the making a ſacrifice of the only man who 
had ſhewn himſelf capable of retrieving its fortune. 

It ſeemed fo far fortunate for the grand vizir, that he 
had not arrived at the capital, at the time the news was 


received of the loſs of Oczakow. In that caſe, nothing ; 


could have ſaved him from the fury of the multitude, 
The Grand Signior was almoſt his only friend, and al. 


moſt the only perſon who would acknowledge a due ſenſe f 


of his merit, abilities, and ſervice; but in theſe points 
he was inflexible, and neither violence without, nor ca- 
bals in the council, could bend him to the ſacrifice of his 
miniſter and general. It, however, required not only 


all the ſovereign's authority, but no {mall portion of 
management and addreſs to fave bim; at leaſt, without 
exaiperating the people in too dangerous a degree. On- 


the grand vizir's return to the capital, he was arreſted at 
ſome diſtance, and brought priſoner under a very ftrovg 
guard to Conſtantinople. As every perſon now conß der- 
ed him already as a dead man, it ierved much to allay 


the rage of the people, as the time ſpent in the forms and“ 


delays of a trial (which was publicly announced, and 
conducted with great parade) contributed ſtill farther to 


blunt the edge of their fury. The novelty of a trial, under 


a government where ſtate puniſnments are almoſt always 3 


ſummary and arbitrary, could not but greatly attract tlie 


Y ** 


public attention, and divert it from other matters. The 


reſult was, the honourable acquittal of the grand vizir 
from the two capital charges, of his having cauſeleſsly 
evacuated the Bannat, and of having, through neglect 
or iil- conduct, been the cauſe of the loſs of Devakow, 
The captain baſha is laid to have had a great ſhare in 
the management of this affair; and the grand vizir being 
now freed from apparent danger, was glad to depart 
trom an ungrateful capital, and, truſting to his fortune, 
and to the friendſhip and fiimnels ef his royal maſter, 
reſumed the command of the army (where he was: ee 
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and made every preparation for ſupporting the war with 
vigour and firmneſs. FO 
But the Ottoman empire was now to experience a do- 


{ meltic misfortune, more fatal, perhaps, than any it could 


have received from withoat, and which ſeemed deftined 
in is conlequences fo obſcure, if not to fink the Creſcent 
for ever. This was the loſs of its excellent ſovereign, Ab- 
dul Hamet, who being taken ſuddenly ill in the ſtreet, drop- 
ped down, and notwithſtanding the aid of medicine, ex- 
pired early next morning, Ap. 7, 1789. His diſorder ſeems 
to have been a kind of apoplexy, though his death, as is 
cuſtomy in ſuch circumſtances, with reſpect to princes, 
was attributed to poiſon. He was immediately ſucceed- 
ed by his nephew Selim, who, with the greateſt integrity 
and ronour, he had molt carefully bred up and educated 
for that purpoſe, in prejudice to his own iffue, but in a 
pious conformity with the laſt requelt of his dying bro- 
ther and predeceſſor. | | 

Abdul Hamet had departed entirely from that intoler- 
able haughtineſs and arrogance, thoſe unjuſt and cruel 
maxims of policy, and that ſtern ferocious diſpoſit ion, 
which had rendered ſo many of his predeceſſors the ob- 
jets of dread and abhorrence to mankind, Humanity, 
beneficence, and juſtice, were the leading traits of his 
character; and he ſeemed a new graft upon the Ottoman 


ſtock. He had received his education in the ſeraglio at 


Scutari, near the capital, where, hefides the learning com- 
mon to his country and religion, in the Eurkiſh, Arabic, 
and Greek, he had been early initiated in the ſciences and 
languages of ſeveral of the countries of Chriſtendom 3 he 
ſpoke the Italian, Spaniſh, and French languages with 
tolerable fluency, but read and undeiftocd them all per- 
fectiy. This facility of converſation, undoubtediy con- 
tributed to render him fo fond as he was of the company 
of inicliigent Europeans; a gratification which ſeemed to 
form one of his moſt plcaling amuſements. He read 
much, but. gave a decided preference to hiftory and po- 
litics, beyond all other ſtudies. Though ſcrupulouſly 
exact in his obſervance of all the Muſſulman religions 
rites and duties, yet he was tuſpected of being a Free- 
| | 31 thinker; 
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thinker; which perhaps proceeded from his never having 
been known to condemn, or to treat with fidicule or 
contempt, the religious rites or opinions of any of the va. 
rious jects, whether Chriſtian or other, which were ſpread Þ 
through the wide circuit of his dominions. On the con- 
trary, he appeared the common father of them ail, not 
only protecting them, as far as his intelligence could 
reach, from the oppreſſion of the Turks, but becoming 
himſelf cccaſionajly the compoſer of their religious teuds, 
and the mild reftrainer of their violence. FP 
With re{pe& to government, he ſaw perfectly, and - by 
deeply lamented, the incorrigible vices and abuſes which 
prevailed in every part of the empire, and which were ſo 
cloſely entwined in the conſtitution itſelf, as not to afford th 
a hope of his being able to eradicate, or even to reform *. 
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a 
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them in any effectual degree. He abhorred the janiza- - 
ries, as an ill- governed, turbulent, and moſt dangerous be 
body. Their entire diſſolution, and the eſtabliſhment of © 
the military force of the empire upon European princi- | # 5 
ples, were the great objects of his wiſhes through the | F\ - 
courſe of his reign; and if it had not been his ill- fortune 1 
to have lived in evil days, and in a bad neighbour. 
hood, he might poſſibly have gone greater lengths to. 
wards their attainment than may be now eaſily imagined. 2 
He was fond of peace, becauſe it ſuited his views, in | ? 11 
training his ſubjects to the purſuit of agriculture, ma- in 
nufactures, and commerce, as the means to render them | 7 b 
rich and happy, and to which he gave them every en- - 
couragement. But he ſufficiently thewed that he was , 
not etraiil of war, when neceſſity required that fatal J 
gecifop. - . | Fn 
We have the teſtimony of the celebrated count de Ver- ;; 
gen nes, late prime miniſter of France, and formerly am- W x 
bafiador at the Porte (who can be conſidered as no in- h 
competent judge) that Abdul Hamet was one of the fineſt 2 
gentlemen he had ever ſeen, Europeans were aſtoniſhed ,, 


when they heard him diſcourſe with intimate knowledge, |? 
of the {tate of the arts, of the amuſements, and of the K 
parties in their reſpective countries; when tbey heard 
him talk like a connoiſſcur of the muſic, operas, and 
paintings 


de 
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of Italy, of the French and Engliſh theatres, and till 
more, when he ſtated the political views and intereſts of 
the greater nations, and talked familiarly of the French 


ca 


intrigues in England and Holland, avd of the factions 


| which they formed or nurſed in thoſe countries. His 


favourite and happieft parties weie formed with the 
Chriſtian miniſters at-the Porte; and of theſe, the mar- 
quis de Choiſeul Gauffier, and fr Robert Ainſlie, the 
French and Engliſh ambifſadors, ſeemed to hold the firſt 
place in favour. In theſe private parties, all aſſumption 
{ {tate and dignity was laid aſide; a pertect equality ap- 
peared, and the molt unrelerved j1eedom of converſation 
took place. He was fond of wive, and was faid, upon 


| theſe Cccaſions, ſometimes to indulge it to excels. It 


was in theſe moments of hilarity that he laughingly ſaid, 
© jf he were to become an infdel, he ſnould aſſuredly 
embrace the Roman Catholic communion, for that all tne 
belt European wines grew in their countries; and indeed, 
that he had never heard of a good Proiciiant wine.“ — 
Upon the whole, Abdul Hamet, the morning before his 
death, might have been ſafely claſſed among the beit 
{overeigns then exiſting. | 

His ſucceſſor Selim, of whom great hopes ſeemed to 


{ have been formed, as if deſtined to reftore the fortune 


and greatneſs of the empire, {con ſhewed himſelf equaliy 
unworthy of the education which he received, and of the 


inviolable integrity which his uncle had diſplayed in 


his favour. The opening of his reign was ſullied by 
avarice and rapacity, and his throne deeply ſtained by 
cruglty and blocd. The wealth of the grand vizir 
Juſſuf Pacha, which was eſtimated at about a million 
ſterlmg, pointed hem out as one of the firſt objects for 
the gratification of theſe ſordid and inhuman pathons, 
Inſt: ad of accepting his wealth as the price of his life, 

his b'ood was doomed to be ſacrificed to his treaſure, 
This great miniſter and general was ſeized at the head 
of the grand army at Ruſhchiouk, and being conveyed 
priſoner to Conſtantinople, was ſentenced to baniſhment, 
and to the forteiture of his treaſures ; but this puniſh» 
| X 3 | ment 
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ment being, upon reflection, thought too mild, he wa 
+ murdered on the way to the place of his exile, "and bizf 
head being brought back in triumph, was hung up t 
ernament the gates or walls of the ſeraglio. Conti. ſe 
cations and executions were now become faſhionable ir 
and their terror was leſſened by their frequency; t 
while diſtance or obſcurity could only afford protection} n. 
againſt the rapacity and cruelty of the new ſultan, The 
violent ſpirit of caprice and innovation with which heÞ 
was poſſeſſed, was itil], perhaps, more ruinous to the, 
empire, than even this vile ſyſtem of government. He, 
ſeemed acting the part of Rehoboam. Every thing his 
uncle or the late grand vizir had done or eſtablſſnel“ 
was altered or overthrown, and, excepting the captain T 
pacha, or grand admiral, every man was diſpoſſeſſed cih 1 
11 

I 


his office who was qualificd to hold it. 

The conſequences might have been eaſily foretold, 0 
they could ſcarcely have been other than what the 
actually were. Fortune totally abandoned the Turkiſh | 
ſtandard. The troops loft their accuſtomed confidence) Y { 
and valour, and, along with zeal and hope, the ſpirit d : 
enterprize had fled from the commanders, It according 
happened, that from the time the cauſes which produce Y \ 
this fatal change had taken full effect, diſmay, defeat} Y 1 
diſgrace, and ruin, were the conſtant concomitants of the 
Ottoman armies ; until, through a Jong ſeries of loſſes) * 1 
and miſcarriages, and a continual failure of all their F | 
hopes and deſigns, the empire was reduced to fo abjed 
and enn. a ſtate, as to owe its exiſtence, in any}! 
form, to the intervention of thoſe European power 
who were intereſted in preventing its total downfall. 

The baſha of Widin was appointed grand vizir, and : 
only ſerved in that ſtation to ſhew, how totally unquali- 
fied he was to {upply the place of his illuſtrious though 
unfortunate predeceflor, and the egregious want of wil. 
dom that operated ia the change. The whole ſcheme 
of the campaign, as it had been formed by the late ſo- 
vereign and his general, was now, like every thing elſe, 
entirely changed; and in particular it was debgned, * | 
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the new ſyſtem, to conduct the war offenſively againſt 


| Ruſſia, and defenſively with the emperor. 


In deſpite of the ſeyerity of the ſeaſon, ſome ſmall but 
ſevere actions had taken place in the courſe of the winter 
in Moldavia, between the Ruſſians and Turks, where 
though the former were generally ſucceſsful, the latter by 
no means ſhewed any want of that vigour and reſolution 
which they had diſplayed in the preceding campaign. A 
petty war of the ſame nature was carried on in the Bud- 
ziack, and the borders of Bender, between the Ruſſians 
and Tartars. In one of theſe actions, the death of the 
oung Tartar ſultan, eldeſt ſon of the khan, who lay on 
the field covered by a heap of his friends, who periſhed 
bravely in his defence, and in endeavouring to fave his 
body from inſult, afforded an opportunity to general 
Kamenſkoi, to dittinguzſh himſelf by an act of huma- 
nity which did him more honour than the victory. 

He had the body carefully ſought out, and all thoſe 
relics which could ſerve to confirm its identity recovered 
from the rapacity ot the ſoldiers, and ſent by a deputa- 
tion of the neighbouring Greek prieſts to the un- 
happy father, accompanied with a letter of con- 
dolence, tenderly commilerating his ſituation, declaring . 
the deepneſs of his own regret for the misfortune, and 
lamenting the calamities of war, with that fatal in- 
ſanity, which thus compelled brave men to be the 
deſtroyers of each other. The khan's letter of acknow- 
ledgment in anſwer may be conſidered as a model in mi- 
niature, of natural, pathetic, and unaffected eloquence. 
The tender but dignified ſenſations of gratitude in which 
he acknowledges his obligations to the Ruſſian general, 
the religious piety and philoſophy, with which, though 
evidently ſtruck to the heart, he endeavoured to conſole 
his grief, by a due ſubmiſſion to the will of heaven, and 
a reflection on the uncertainty of human condition, as 
well as on the fatal events of war, render it truly affect- 
ing, and pleaſingly melancholy. It may be thought re- 
markable that the Tartar prince ſeeks no relief in the 
uſual Greek and Roman conſolation, that his ſon had 
died bravely : it ſeems as if that circumſtance was _ 
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much a matter of courſe, either to excite een, or 
to afford ſolace; we ſee the man and the father naked 
and confeſied, without the afſumption of an unuatura] 
firmnets, or the artificial diſguiſe of vanity. 

Upon the exp'ration of the armiltice between the Auf. 
trians and the 1 a petty, but ſevere and deſtructive bl 
war, was commenced, and conducicd with great animo. “ 
ſity on both ſides, all along the frontiers, both on the 
fide of Tranſylvania and of the Dznube. In all theſe Þ 
quarters the Turks thewed great vigour at the opening of 
Ihe campaign. - 

The empreſs of Ruflia, fully ſenſible of the value of 
thole great events which hung upon the taking of Ocza- 
kow, exceeded even her own uſual magnificence in the 
rewards which ſhe beſtowed. upon the fortunate con- 
querors. Prince Potemkin, beſides a letter of thanks, 
and the honour of having medals ftruck to eternize his 
glory, received a ſtaff of command, entwined with laurel, 
richly ornamented with diamonds, ard a preſent in money 
of a hundred thouſand roubles. The generals, Prince 
Repnin and Suwarrow, received magnificent gold-hilted 
ſwords, richly ſet with diamonds, and the latter 2 gor- 
geous plume of brilliants to wear in his hat. Eſtales, 
lots of peaſants, and ſums of money, were diſtributed to 
the other commanders; gold-hilted words were ſhowered 
upon the other officers dn to the rank of lieutenant. | 
colonel and major; the widow of an artillery colonel, wo 
was liain in the attack, was, with her children, conloled 
by a good eftatez promotion was extended to officers of 
a lower order, and even the non-commiſſioned lubalterns, oY 
and common ſoldiers who were concerned in that Wir 7 

were ornamented with filver medais, . 
Neither the diſappointment which the empreſs had e, 
erienced in the preceding year, in not being able to fend , 
a fleet to the Mediierrancan, nor even the probeble con- 
tinuance of the war with Sweden, had been ſufficient to | 
induce. that baſe but enterpriſing woman entirely to re- 
Iinquiſh her defigns upon Egypt. I be baron de Thorus, 
for nerly 3 contul at Alexandria, who had been 3 
deeply engaged in the rebellion of the turbulent 21 " 
and 
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and in the deſolation which conſequently overſpread that 
rich and fertile country, before the expedition of the grand 


aqmiral had reduced them to ſome degree of reaſon and or- 
der, was, in the latter part of the preceding year, ſent 
2 ſecretly thither again, in order to excite new commo- 


tions. For this purpoſe he was furniſhed with ample 
powers for concluding a permanent treaty with the two 
molt powerful and ruling beys; inſuring to them the 
ſovereignty of the country in perpetuity, upon condition 
that they entirely threw off the Ottoman yoke, and placed 
themſelves under the protection of the empreſs, whoſe 


1 fleets and armies would be ready effectually to ſupport 


them. 

The baron, thus provided, having landed ſecretly at 
Alexandria, and proceeded with the ſame caution up the 
Nile, preſented himſelf to his old acquaintance, Itmael 
Bey, in his camp, for he was one of the great heys to 
whom his commiſſion was directed, and commanded the 
army in Lower Egypt. But the man, moſt unfortu- 
nately for the baron, had totally changed his political 
principles, or at leaſt his diſpoſition with reſpect to the 
Ruſſians ; he accordingly ſent the envoy bound, with his 
credentials and papers, under a ſtrong guard to the 
Turkith baſha at Grand Cairo, who committed him ta 
a cloſe impriſonment in that caſtle. We are not acquaint- 
ed with the ſubſequent fate of the baron. | 

While fortune ſeemed yet wavering in the ſmall fron- 
tier war between the Auſtrians and Turks, and that the 
Boiniacs (appertaining to the latter, but fighting for 
themſelves) diſplayed acts of the moſt deſperate and fe- 
rocious valour, the Ruſſians carried every thing before 
them in Moldavia; the Ottoman genius and courage 
ſeeming to ſink ſo entirely in the face of that enemy, that 
their troops did not feem to bear the lame character with 
thole who were otherwiſe engaged. Habitual ill ſucceſs, 
predeſtinarian principles, ſuperſtition, and the terror ex- 
cited by the ſlaughter at Oczakow, ſtrack officers and 
men with ſuch a panic, that they expected nothing but 
defeat, and were already beaten in idea, before a blow 
was given. While cauſes in every thing directly _ 
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much a matter of courſe, either to excite obſervation, © 


to afford ſolace; we ſee the man and the father naked 
and cootefied, without the aſſumption of an unnatural 


firmneſs. or the artificial diſguiſe of vanity. 
Upon the exp'ration of the armiſtice between the Auf. 
trians and the Turks, a peity, but ſevere and deſtructive 


war, was commenced, and conducted with great anime. | 


ſity on both ſides, all along the frontiers, both on the 
fide, of Tranſylvania and of the Danube, In all theſe 


quarters the Turks thewed great vigour at the opening of 


the Cam paign . 


The empreſs of Ruſſia, fully ſenſible of the value of 'Y 
thole great events which hung upon the taking of Ocza. 
ko, excecded even her own uſual magnificence in the 
rewards. which ſhe beſtowed upon the fortunate con-“ 
querors. Prince Potemkin, beſides a letter of thanks, 
and the honour of having medals ſtruck to eternize his] 


glory, received a ſtaff of command, entwined with laurel, 


richly ornzmented with diamonds, and a preſent in money 


of a hundred thouſand roubles. The generals, prince 
Repnin and Suwarrow, received magnificent gold-hilted 
ſwords, richly ſet with diamonds, and the latter a gor- 
geous plume of brilliants to wear in his hat. Eſtales, 
lots of peaſants, and ſums of money, were diſtributed to 
the other commanders; gold-hiited words were ſhowered 
upon the other officers down to the rank of lieutenant- 
colonel and major; the widow of an artillery colonel, who 
was llain in the attack, was, with her children, conloled 


by a good eſtate; promotion was extended to officers of 


a lower order, and even the non-commiſſioned ſubalterns, 
and common ſoldiers who were concerned in that . , 
were ornamented with ſilver medals. 

Neither the diſappointment which the empreſs had ex- 
perienced in the preceding year, in not being able to ſend 
a fleet to the Mediterrancan, nor even the probeble con- 
tinuance of the war with Sweden, had been ſufficient to 
induce. that baſe but enterpriſing woman entirely to re- 
Jinquiſh her deſigns upon Egypt. I be baron de Thorus, 
formerly Ruſſian conful at Alexandria, who had been 
deeply engaged in the rebellion of the turbulent Benn 
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and in the deſolation which conſequenily overſpread that 
rich and fertile country, before the expedition of the grand 
admiral had reduced them to ſome degree of reaſon and or- 
der, was, in the latter part of the preceding year, ſent 
ſecretly thither again, in order to excite new commo- 
tions. For this purpoſe he was furniſned with ample 
owers for concluding a permanent treaty with the two 
molt powerful and ruling beys; inſuring to them the 
ſovereignty of the country in perpetuity, upon condition 
that they entirely threw off the Ottoman yoke, and placed 
themſelves under the protection of the empreſs, whoſe 


| fleets and armies would be ready effectually to ſupport 


them. 

The baron, thus provided, having landed ſecretly at 
Alexandria, and proceeded with the ſame caution up the 
Nile, preſented himſelf to his old acquaintance, Itmael 
Bey, in his camp, for he was one of the great beys to 


whom his commiſſion was directed, and commanded the 


army in Lower Egypt. But thig man, moſt unfortu- 
nately for the baron, had totally changed his political 
principles, or at leaſt his diſpoſition with reſpect to the 
Ruſſians ; he accordingly ſent the envoy bound, with his 
credentials and papers, under a ſtrong guard to the 
Turkith baſha at Grand Cairo, who committed him to 


a cloſe impriſonment in that caſtle. We are not acquaint- 


ed with the ſubſequent fate of the baron. 
While fortune ſeemed yet wavering in the ſmall fron- 
tier war between the Auſtrians and Turks, and that the 
Boſniacs (appertaining to the latter, but fighting for 
themſelves) diſplayed acts of the moſt deſperate and fe- 
recious valour, the Ruſſians carried every thing before 
them in Moldavia; the Ottoman genius and courage 
ſeeming to fink ſo entirely in the face of that enemy, that 
their troops did not feem to bear the ſame character with 
thoſe who were otherwiſe engaged. Habitual ill ſucceſs, 
predeſtinarian principles, ſuperſtition, and the terror ex- 
cited by the ſlaughter at Oczakow, ſtruck officers and 
men with ſuch a panic, that they expected nothing but 
defeat, and were already beaten in idea, before a blow 
was given, While cauſes in every thing directly _ 
f | | te, 
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. fites operating with no leſs force on the other fide, thy 
Ruſſian advanced upon his enemy in all the pride and 
ſecurity of aſſured triumph and eaſy victory. 
In the laſt days of April, general Dorfelden gained a 
conſiderable victory over a body of Turks on the bank 
of the river Sereth, where ſeveral hundreds were killed, 
many driven into the river and drowned, and along with 
the loſs of their artillery, the baſha who command, 
with ſeveral of his principal cflicers, and a number of 
. ſoldiers, were made priſoners. The principal Turkih Þ 
force in the province was poſted in a ſtrongly fortified 
camp near Galats, and this ſucceſs encouraged Dorfelden 
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'| to march immedia'ely to their attack. On the firit of 

. May, after an action of three hours, the camp waste 

{0 ſtormed in different quarters, and nothing but rout, ter. che 

1 ror, and ſlaughter enſued. About 1, 500 Turks wer?? 
killed; a baſha of three tails who commanded, with fe. | for 


veral inferior baſnas, an unuſual number of officers, and 
above a thouſand ſoldiers, had the fortune to eſcape the 
ſabre, and to become priſoners. The camp with its ar- 
tillery, magazines, ſtores, trophies, and whatever ele] 
it contained, became a prey to the victors. n 

The war raged on the borders of Tranſylvania, be. BY: 
_ tween the Turks ard Auftrians, through the month of ha. 
April, the climate there admitting of early ſervice ; the 
latter were ſatisfied to act on the defenſive in that quar- Þ* 

ter, where their poſts and paſſes in the mountains were e 

too ſtrong to admit of the enemy making any great pro- e 
greſs. The Turks had their views ſtill upon the Bannat, bei 
into which they made an irruption pretty early in the“ 
| ſeaſon, which was deemed ſo ſerious, that we find mar- 
| ſhal Haddick with the grand army encamped at Weiſkir- Nee 
chen towards the middle of the ſummer. Nothing of the 
con ſequence was, however, done on either fide in that er- 
province: and ir had been ſo entirely ruined in the pre- , 
ceding year, that it could not ſuffer much in the preſent. 
In the mean time marmal Laudohn, with the extcu- 
tive army, was on the fide of Croatia, making the ne- 
ceſſary preparations for the ſiege of Tu kiſh Gradiſca, 
which had ſo manfully and repeatedly withſtood ** 
h h / | 3 1al 
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fltian attacks in the paſt year, and was now expected to 
make a very vigorous, if not long defence. Having 
brought forward (June 20,) a prodigiovs artillery, both 
of mortars and battering cannon, and withont waiting to 
break ground or to incloſe the fortreſs, he commenced 
his operations with a'moſt violent cannonade and bom- 
bardment. This, however, which could only have been 
done with a view to diſpirit the garriſon and to ſhatter 
che houſes, produced an effect which the marſhall had 
little reaſon to expect; for on the morning of the ſecond 
Eday's bombardment, the Turks evacuated the fortreſs, 
BY on the fide that was open towards the mountains, and 
BW nached off with their baggage in good order, without in- 
Iterruption, the conquerors ſeeming too well ſatisfied with 
cheir cheap ſucceſs, to attempt diſturbing their retreat. 
It is difficult to determine the motive, or to account 
bor the principle, which could have induced the new 
grand vizir, or whoever conducted the war under him in 
that quarter, to have given up this fortreſs fo eaſily. 
Beides its ſtrength, the garriſon had been trained up in 
Ia ſucceſsful courſe of defence, and were in the habit of 
A baffling their enemy, Laudohn himſelf, notwithſtand- 
ing the rapid ſacceſs of his arms in taking other places, 
had been foiled before this in the preceding year, the 
winter having obliged him to abandon it after a ſiege 
Jof considerable length. But it was otherwiſe a place 
Jof the utmoſt importance. For it might be conſider- 
ed as the great and principal outwork of Eelgrade; it 
being the only fortreſs now left, which could have ren- 
dere the ſiege of that place difficult, if not impracti- 
able; and the whole time ſpent before the former 
would have been fo much gained to the ſecurity of 
the latter; for if the fiege of Belgrade had been pro- 
Wcriſftinated to a certain ſeaſon, the rivers would have 
fought in defence of the town upon the approach of win- 
ter. This was ſo well underſtood by marſhal Laudohn, 
that as ſoon as he had taken poſltthon of Gradiſca (by 
be Turks called Berbir) he immediately commenced, 
rich the utmoſt athduity, his preparations for the ſiege 
ot Beigrage. | . | | | 
3 The 
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The prince of Saxe Cobourg had the fortune of re. th 
trieving the honour of the Auſtrian arms, by obtain. 
ing the firſt victory of any moment which they had Mt © 
gained in the courſe of the preſent war. A Turki ÞÞ f 
ſferaſquier at the head of an army of 30, ooo being en. 
camped near Fockſan in Wallachia, which town he had 0 
fortifiecl, and formed great magazines in it, the prince Mt P 
of Cobourg, with a much inferior force, attacked him l 
in his camp, and gained a moſt complete victory. The d 
ſeraſquier himſelf, with a number of bis principal of. i 
ficers, were taken priſoners, above $5,000 of his men f 
killed or taken, the whole army diſperſed and ruined, 
while the artillery and ſpoils of the camp, with the 
town of Fockſan, and all its magazines, fell into the Ji © 
hands of the victors. It was fo new a ſpectacle at | | 
Vienna to behold any marks of ſucceſs or triumph. 
ariſing from this hitherto unfortunate war, that the ar. Þ f 


rival of the exprels upon this occaſion, preceded by a 


number of horns, and diſplaying a few of the moſt 3 


portable trophies of victory, diffuſed an exceſs of joy 


beyond all deſcription among the inhabitants; and if the Þ 
unfortunate emperor's ſtate of health had not been too 
deplorable to admit relief, it is not to be doubted but this, Þ 
along with the ſucceeding fortunate events which were 
ſoon io take place, might have contributed much to his 


recovery. 


The grand vizir, who, among his other vain glorious] 


aſſumptions, had boldly pledged himſelf for the recovery 
of Oczakow, made many preparations and movements 
which indicated a deſign of endeavouring to fulfil his 


promiſe; but a dreadful jcarcity of proviſions which 


torely diſtreſſed his army, along with the watchful ee 
of the Ruſhans upon all his motions, and, above all, the | 
torrent of ill fortune which now began to overwhelm him 


from every quarter, not only eraſed all traces of that de- 


ſign, but ſoon convinced him that even the preſervation 
of Bender was not within the compals of his power or 
fortune. | | 


General Kamenſkoi, who commanded the Ruffian F! 


ew! 


forces in Beſſarabia, had poſted them in ſuch a manner 


through 
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through the winter, as, without forming a regular block- 
ade, greatly to incommode the garriſon of Bender, by 
cutting off their communications and intercepting their 
ſupplies. This being not only continued, but in the fine 
weather of ſummer, the garriſon was reduced to great 
diftreſs, and its relief became a matter of neceſſity. The 
prince of Anhalt Bernbourg, who had gained great re- 
nown at the taking of Oczakow, and now commanded a 
detachment of Kamenſkoi's army, derived an opportunity, 
from this ſtate of things, of adding new laurels to the 
former. He had the fortune, near Cauſchan, on the 
| Nieſter, to fall in with a ſeraſquier, at the head of ſeven 
or eight thouſand ſpahis, or Turkiſh cavalry, who were 
conducting relief to the garriſon of Bender. Though the 
prince was inferior in force, he inſtantly attacked the 
Turks, and ſeems to have had no great difficulty in to- 
tally routing and diſperſing them, their convoy, and every 
thing they poſſeſſed, falling into his hands, and the ſeraſ- 
quier himſelf being made priſoner. | 

But defeats were now become ſo common with the Ot- 
tomans, as to afford no matter of ſu; priſe either to them- 
ſelves or others. As none of the contending parties are 
in the habit of giving any precile detail of their military 
movements or tranſactions, we can only acquire a know- 
jedge of events of ſome notoriety as they occurred, with- 


out any information as to the previous ſteps, cauſes, or 


motives which led to them. Thus, in the preſent in- 
ſtance, we find the grand vizir, not long after the battle 
of, Fock ſan, with his whole army, in the heart of Wal- 
lachia, without any account how or where he paſſed the 
Danube. 

In whatever manner he entered that province, this en- 
terpriſe proved fatal to his army, and nearly ſo to the 
Ottoman empire. The combined forces of Auſtria and 
Ruſſia, under the prince of Cobourg and general Suwa— 
row, eſtimaſed only at about 30,000 men, had the hardi hood 
to attack the grand Turkiſh army, September 22, ſaid to 
conſiſt of between ninety and a hundred thouſand, near 
Martinetti, where they gained, with little difficuity or loſs, 
one of the moſt ſignal and extraordinary victories known 
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in modern times. We have no particulars of the mode 
of attack, of the nature of the ground, nor any of the cir. 
cumſtances that led to this cheap victory. Nothing is 


related but the rout, ſlaughter, purſuit and diſperſion of | 


the grand Turkiſh army, as if theſe had been matters of 
courſe, and the inevitable Eonſequiences of their meeting, 

About 5,000 Turks were killed on the ſpot, and about 
2,000 in the purſuit; and nothing but the blunted ſwords, 
the wearied arms, and the tired horſes of the purſuers, 
could have checked the ſlaughter. Few or no priſoners 
were made, the rage and indignation of the Turks being 
excited in ſuch a degree by the ſhamefulneſs of their de- 
teat, (which, as uſual, they attributed to their general) 
that they diſdained to accept of quarter. The whole 
camp as it ſtood, including the grand vizir's tents and 
equipage, became a prey to the viciors. 300 camels, 
400 oxen, 5, ooo loaded waggons, 8, ooo tents, 6 mortars, 
17 pieces of heavy cannon, 64 field pieces, near 100 
ſtandards, with a prodigious quantity ot ammunition and 
ſtores, were among the ſpoils and trophies of victory. A 
few hundred men in killed and wounded, was the whole 
loſs of the victors. 

The fugitives having creſſed the little river Rimini, 
continued their flight, without intermiflion, towards the 
borders of the Danube, which they paſſed as they could, 
with the utmoſt precipitation, rending the air with <xcia- 
mations and curſes againſt their general. The grand 
vizir had the ill fortune to eſcape; he was deſtencd, be- 
ſides the loſs of his head, which at the end of the cam. 
paign was the cloſe or his military carecr, defervecly to 
endure the taunts, ſcoffs, and reproaches of the populece, 


which he incurred by his fivpid arrogance and bund cen- WM 
tempt of hs warlike enemies, in caubng an immente 


quantity of iron chains to ve made, when he teok the 


command of the amy, in order to manacle the I. gions | 


of Auſtrian and Ruſſian priſoners, whom he vainiy expect- 
ed to drive before him Conſtantinople as monuments of 
his triumph. He was evidently a headſtrong, ignorant 
man, deſiituie of every quality neceſſary for a general, 
except ing thule merely of enterpriſe and courage A. on 
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ſeemed as if nothing leſs than the ill fortune incident to a 
falling empire, could have induced the choice of ſuch a ſup- 
porter for the totiering fabric. . 

This great and ſplendid victory raiſed the prince of 
Saxe Cobourg to the pinnacle of military renown, and the 
emperor, along with other marks of his favour and grati- 
tude, promote. him immediately to the rank of field mar- 
ſhal. The empreſs of Ruſſia likewiſe confidered this vice 
tory of ſuch great importance with reſpect to her views | 
upon Bender, that, along with great compliment and 
praiſe, ſhe, in her uſual magnificence, preſented the prince 
with a magnificent gold ſnuff box, ſo richly ornamented 
with diamonds, as to be valued at 16,000 roubles. 

We have before ſeen that marſhal Laudohn had early 
commenced his preparations for the ſiege of Belgrade, and 
theſe were carried to an extent, and occaſioned a waſte of 
time, which, if we may be allowed to form any opinion 
from the event, neither the magnitude nor difficulty of 
the ſervice rendered neceſſary. In particular, a fleet of 
armed veſſels was formed on the Danube for that purpoſe, 
which was, indeed, practiſed in former ſieges; but in 
thoſe days the enemy had an equal force on the river; ſo 
that the naval conteſts on the Danube emulated thoſe of 
other nations on the ocean. But in the preſent inſtance, 
it does not appear that the Turks had any force on the 
river, Cuſtom and precedent are, however, matters of 
conſideration in all German tranſactions, and a general 
being under the control, in a conſiderable degree, of the 
council of war at Vienna, finds it neceſſary to comply 
with eſtablithed forms, even where they militate with his 
own opinion. 

On the 12th of September, the ſeveral diviſions of Lau- 
dohn's army united, without oppoſition, at the heights of 
Dedina, near Belgrade, where they encamped, having a 
full command of the old lines of circumvallation con- 
ſtructed by prince Eugene in the celebrated ſiege of 1717: 
a circumſtance which could not but greatly facilitate their 
operations; as theſe lines, from whatever cauſe or negli- 
gence it proceeded, had in no degree been ſufficiently 
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We do not find that the beſiegers met with any great in. 

terruption from the garriſon in their approaches, ſo that 
the trenches were ſpeedily opened, and batteries conſtruct. 
ed on the ſide of the heights, where marſhal Laudohn 
commanded, againſt the upper town, and by the prince de 
I. igne, on the borders of the Saave, oppolite to Semlin, 
againſt the lower, 
ceived at Martineſti, on the 22d, could not but produce 
its effect on the ſpirit and hope both of the beſieged 
and beſiegers. It was poſſibly a ſenſe of its operation 
which induced M. Laudohn, after a terrible cannonade 
and bombardment, to affault at the ſame time, early on 
the morning of the laſt day of the month, all the ſuburbs 
and outworks of the place, which were all carried ſword 
in hand. | 

The body of the place being thus left naked, and all 
relief hopeleſs, it could not be expected to hold out long, 


and the Turkiſh governor accordingly, in about a week, 


October 8, liſtened to a capitulation. By this time the 
Auſtrians had nearly filled up the ditch with faſcines, 
had chaſed the beſieged out of the covered way, had ad- 


vanced their batteries within 150 yards of the body of the 


place, had deſtroyed the beſt houſes in the town, and 
among the reſt the governor's palace, by their ſhells and 
red-hot balls; to complete the impoſſibility of farther de- 
fence, their prodigious artillery, with the weight and near- 


neſs of their unintermitting fire, had diſmantled moſt of the 


cannon upon the works, at the ſame time that they had 
mines ready to ſpring under two principal baſtions and a 
ravelin, which would have laid the place entirely open. 
In this ſtate of things, Oſman Pacha, the governor, re- 
requeſted an armiſtice for 16 days; a compliance with 
which it was not poſſible he could have ſeriouſſy expected. 
This being peremptorily refuſed, and only a few hours 


allowed for drawing up and ſigning the capitulation, the 
governor was obliged to ſubmit to the neceſſity of his 


ſituation, Landohn, upon this occaſion, as upon all 
others, acted the part of a man of honour. Satisfied 
with the important and great conqueſt he had made, 
and the glory he acquired, he diſdained to oppreſs the 
| 5 untortunate, 


The fatal defeat which the Turks re. 
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vnfortunate, or to trample upon the fallen. This was 
the more praiſe-worthy, as the obſtinacy with which 
the governor rejeacd all his propoſals, even after the out- 
works and ſuburbs were taken, would, in the opinion of 
other commanders, have warranted no ſmall ſeverity of 
treatment. Yet, notwithſtanding, he was ſatisfied with 
giving the governor a gentle rebuke for his contumacy, 
at the ſame time that he granted the moſt favourable and 
honourable conditions. The garriſon and inhabitants 
were ſecured in all their property and effects of every fort 
and even the merchants, who had ſtocks of proviſions on 
their hands, were allowed to ſell them at the beſt price 
they could get; and, to prevent all impoſition and fraud, 
the marſhal himſelf defired, that four Turkiſh commiſſa- 
ries ſhould be left behind to manage the ſales. The gar- 
riſon, with their „ families and effects, were to be 
conveyed, in the belt manner, by water to Orſova, under 
the care of an Auſtrian eſcort, for whoſe good conduct and 
behaviour the marſhal rendered himſelf anſwerable. The 
inhabitants, of all religions, with their effects, were to be 
. conveyed in the ſame manner; and full ſecurity was grant- 
ed to all, for any property which they had not time or op- 
portunitv to diipoſe of before their departure. There was 
a ſpecial article, that the Jews and Chriſtians of Servia 
ſhoujd be treated with every degree of indulgence in their 
conveyance. It is fingular, that the uſual honours of 
war are not mentioned on either ſide. About 300 pieces 
of heavy artiilery, with an immenſe quantity of ſtores and 
ammunition, were found in the place. h 
It teemed as if the emperor, who conſidered himſelf as 
ſo little a favourite to fo tune in the fore part of his life, 
that he once, in a fit of vexation, recommended the fol- 
lowing inſcription as the proper one for his monument: 
“Here lies — , who never ſucceeded in any of his 
| undertakings,” was now deſtined, near its cloſe, to be, 
overwhelmed with her favours. He had ſcarcely time to 
ruminate upon and enjoy the glad tidings of the great vic- 
tory at Martineſti, when general Klebeck, in the habit of 
a courier, and preceded by 24 poſtilions ſounding their 
horns, arrived with the more intereſting and important 
Y 3 news 
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news of the taking of Belgrade. The fick and exhauſted WM rt 
monarch quitted his bed to receive the joyful news. The 8 
former ill ſucceſs, had prepared the people for the mot 


extravagant joy on this extraordinary reverſe of fortune, fa 
All the evils of the war, and all the diſtreſſes of the peo- au 
ple through taxation and military conſcription, were at | co 
once forgotten, and the rejoicings now at Vienna had not tu 


—— been exceeded, ſince the famous — Sobieſki . b⸗ 


ad ſaved that capital from the Turks in the year 1683. W 
The emperor ſent his own diamond ſtar, of the order of m 
Maria Thereſa, to marſhal Laudohn; an honour the more ar 
diſtinguiſhed, as he had hitherto admitted of no compa, t! 
nions, excepting the princes of his own family, in that WF cc 


Even the emperor's health ſeemed to derive ſome bene- 0 
fit from the preſent tide of good fortune; though his con- a 
ſtitution was too far gone to admit of a permanent reſto- n 
ration. The evil habit of his body had added to his pri- t 
mary diſorders, of a pulmonary conſumption, with a ſlow f 
fever, which terminated finally in a hectic, that moſt pain- n 
ful cauſe of complaint, a fiſtula; for which he had been l 
obliged to undergo, beſides an exceſſive loſs of blood, 
more than one manual operation. He appeared now, a 
however, to approach ſo far towards a recovery, that he 
diſmiſſed, with the moſt liberal and princely rewards, an 0 
eminent phyſician, and a ſurgeon of the ſame rank, who 


it had been thought neceſſary to call in to the aſſiſtance of 
his uſual medical attendants. It happened unfortunately, 
6 that this gleam of hope was tranſient and illuſive. 
1 It was about the time that Belgrade was taken, that 
the grand admiral Haſſan Pacha, thinking, perhaps, 
that the ſingular good fortune which had attended him 
through life might (till continue, and enable him to re- 
fiſt that torrent of ruin which was overwhelming the 
empire, thought fit to quit the command of the fleet 
in the Black Sea, (where ſome indeciſive actions only 
had taken place during the preſent ſeaſon) and to endea- 
vour to ſave Bender, by taking the command of the 
army in Beſſarabia, and committing every thing to the 
dangerous deciſion of a battle with the grand Ruſhan 
3 : 2 army, 
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army, under the princes Potemkin and Repnin, trained up, 
as it was, in a conſtant courſe of conqueſt and victory. 


The hoſtile armies met at Tobak, in Beſſarabia, not 
far from Bender, where the Turks ſeemed, under the 


{ auſpices of Haſſan Bey, to have recovered their former 


confidence and courage. But the grand admiral's for- 
tune was now to deſert him ; and, after a hard fought 


battle, for ſeveral hours obſtinately maintained, his army 


was totally defeated, with the loſs of ſeveral thouſand 


men, and of the greater part, if not the whole, of their 
| artillery. We have had various opportunities of ſeeing, 


that one of the moſt fatal as well as the moſt common 
conſequences of the Turkiſh deficiency in diſcipline and 


: tacties is, that they are incapable of drawing an army 
off from a field in the face of the enemy, or of conducting 
a retreat properly; fo that their battles admitting of no 


medium, abſolute victory or total defeat are the only al- 


ternatives. This battle decided the fate of Bender be- 


fore which prince Potemkin immediately ſat down ; but 


$ notwithſtanding the long diſtreſs it had already undergone, 


it was not ſurrendered until the middle of November. 
Every thing now, either fell before or fled from the 
arms of the combined powers, and it ſeemed as if no- 
thing leſs than the winter could have prevented the tub- 
verſion of the Ottoman empire, at leaſt in Europe; its 
exiltence afterwards muſt have been ſhort indeed! The 
Turks were now ſo ſunk and diſpirited, that they could 
no longer bear the fight of their enemy, and any ſmall 
Auſtrian or Ruſſian detachment was ſufficient to diſperſe 
any number of thoſe that attempted to form a body. 
The Aſiatics, ſtruck with horror at the idea of being 


7 compelled to endure an European winter, could not be 


retained any longer, by entreaty or force, but marched 
off, without leave or notice, in great bodies to the Hel- 
leſpont. And while the Porte was thus overborne on 
the fide of Europe, her ancient and implacable enemies, 
the Perſians, hoping to profit by her preſent diſtreſs, 
ſeemed for a time to forget thoſe mutual animoſities 
which ſeemed incurable, and began to direct thoſe ſwords, 


which had for ſo many years been drenched in civil 
, blood, 
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news of the taking of Belgrade. The fick and exhauſleq 
monarch quitted his bed to receive the joytul news. The 
former ill ſucceſs, had prepared the people for the mot 
extravagant joy on this extraordinary reverſe of fortune, 
All the evils of the war, and all the diſtreſſes of the peo- 
ple through taxation and military conſcription, were at 
once forgotten, and the rejoicings now at Vienna had not 
robably been exceeded, fince the famous — Sobieſki 
Bad ſaved that capital from the Turks in the year 1683. 
The emperor ſent his own diamond ſtar, of the order of 
Maria Thereſa, to marſhal Laudohn; an honour the more 
diſtinguiſhed, as he had hitherto admitted of no compa- 
nions, excepting the princes of his own family, in that 
order. | 
Even the emperor's health ſeemed to derive ſome bene- 
fit from the preſent tide of good fortune; though his con. 
ſtitution was too far gone to admit of a permanent reſto- 
ration, The evil habit of his body had added to his pri- 
mary diſorders, of a pulmonary conſumption, with a ſlow 
fever, which terminated finally in a hectic, that moſt pain- 
ful cauſe of complaint, a fiſtula; for which he had been 
obliged to undergo, beſides an exceſſive loſs of blood, 
more than one manual operation. He appeared now, 
however, to approach ſo far towards a recovery, that he 
diſmiſſed, with the moſt liberal and princely rewards, an 


eminent phyſician, and a ſurgeon of the ſame rank, who 


it had been thought neceſſary to call in to the aſſiſtance of 
his uſual medical attendants. It happened unfortunately, 
that this gleam of hope was tranſient and illuſive. 

It was about the time that Belgrade was taken, that 
the grand admiral Haſſan Pacha, thinking, perhaps, 
that the ſingular good fortune which had attended him 
through life might (till continue, and enable him to re- 
fiſt that torrent of ruin which was overwhelming the 
empire, thought fit to quit the command of the fleet 
in the Black Sea, (where ſome indeciſive actions only 


had taken place during the preſent ſeaſon) and to endea- 


vour to ſave Bender, by taking the command of the 
army in Beſſarabia, and committing every thing to the 
dangerous deciſion of a battle with the grand Ruſſian 
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army, under the princes Potemkin ard Repnin, trained up, 
as it was, in a conſtant courſe of conquelt and victory. 
The hoſtile armies met at Tobak, in Beſſarabia, not 


far from Bender, where the Turks ſeemed, under the 
auſpices of Haſſan Bey, to have recovered their former 


confidence and courage. But the grand admiral's for- 
tune was now to deſert him; and, after a hard fought 
battle, for ſeveral hours obſtinately maintained, his army 
was totally defeated, with the loſs of ſeveral thouſand 
men, and of the greater part, if not the whole, of their 


| artillery. We have had various opportunities of ſeeing, 


that one of the moſt fatal as well as the moſt common 


= conſequences of the Turkiſh deficiency in diſcipline and 
tactics is, that they are incapable of drawing an army 


off from a field in the face of the enemy, or of conducting 
a retreat properly; ſo that their battles admitting of no 
medium, abſolute victory or total defeat are the only al- 


ternatives. This battle decided the fate of Bender; be- 


fore which prince Potemkin immediately ſat down ; but 
notwithſtanding the long d iſtreſs it had already undergone, 


it was not ſurrendered until the middle of November. 


Every thing now, either fell before or fled from the 
arms of the combined powers, and it ſeemed as if no- 
thing leſs than the winter could have prevented the ſub- 
verſion of the Ottoman empire, at leaſt in Europe; its 
exiſtence afterwards muſt have been ſhort indeed! The 
Turks were now ſo ſunk and diſpirited, that they could 


no longer bear the ſight of their enemy, and any ſmall 
2 Auſtrian or Ruſſian detachment was ſufficient to diſperſe 


any number of thoſe that attempted to form a body. 
The Aſiatics, ſtruck with horror at the idea of being 


x compelled to endure an European winter, could not be 


retained any longer, by entreaty or force, but marched 


off, without leave or notice, in great bodies to the Hel- 


leſpont. And while the Porte was thus overborne on 
the fide of Europe, her ancient and implacable enemies, 
the Perſians, hoping to profit by her preſent diſtreſs, 
ſeemed for a time to forget thoſe mutual animoſities 
which ſeemed incurable, and began to direct thoſe ſwords, 
which had for ſo many years been drenched * — 
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blood, againſt her eaſtern frontiers. To render her ſitua. 
tion ſtill more deplorable, and even hopeleſs, anarchy and 
inſurrection prevailed in ſeveral of the beſt provinces of 
the empire. | 

The Ruſſians purſued their conqueſts to the Black 
Sea, where the ſtrong port town of Bialogrod, more ge. 
nerally known of late years by the Turkiſh name of 
Ackirman, ſituated at the mouth of the Neiſter, fell 
without much difficulty into their hands; ſuch being 


the preſent ſtate of hopeleſſneſs and diſorder, that the 


garriſon was not competent to its defence. Kylia Nova, 
another fortreſs, lying on the northern mouth of the Da- 
nube, and which in better times would have been deemed 
a conqueſt of difficulty, became now likewiſe an eaſy prey. 

The Auſtrians were hkewile carrying every thing 
before them : Buchareſt, the capital of Wallachia, the 
ſtrong fortreſs of Czernitz, with the greateſt part of that 
fine province, notwithſtanding the unconquerable ſpirit 
and indefatigable exertions of prince Maurojeni, (who of 
all their chriſtian ſubjects was diſtinguiſhed for never 
ſwerving from his faith and Joyalty to the Ottomans) 
fell into their hands. On the fide of Servia they 
were no leſs ſucceſsful; having taken Cladova, the 
places of leſs ſtrength and conſequence ſurrendered with- 
out oppoſition, and they overrun the province to the 
walls of Orſova. There, however, their progreſs was 
ſtayed, by the virtue and unexpected firmneſs of the gar- 
rifon ; who, at a time when all hearts were ſunk in diſ- 
may and terror under the preſent torrent of misfortune, 
boldly roſe to oppoſe the danger, and, diidaining to liſten 
to any terms of accommodation, prepared for the moſt 


obſtinate defence. 11 90 | 


* 


The ſiege of Orſova was commenced with all the expe- | 


dition, and the operations conducted with all the vigour, 
which a ſenſe of the lateneſs of the ſeaſon, and ftrang re- 


ſentment for the confident preſumption of the garriſon, 
could poſſibly induce. 


A terrible bombardment, with 
ſhowers of red-hot balls, and all the other modern me- 
thods of accelerating the deſtruction of fortreſſes, were 
accordingly recurred to with unceaſing violence. Bai, 
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minds of the beſieged were not eaſily ſubdued ; and they 
covered and maintained their works with ſuch deſperate 
valour, that the impreſſion made on them bore no propor- 
tion to the fury with which they were aſſaulted. By this 
means the progreſs of the Auſtrians was protracted, un- 
til the ſeverity of the winter, operating as a powerful 
auxiliary, compelled them to raiſe the ſiege; and afforded 
that meed of honour to the garriſon which their unequalled 
bravery ſo highly merited. This diſappointment was 
the more felt, as it was well known in the army, that the 


| emperor was bent particularly upon the taking of Or- 


ſova, and could not at all regard the ſucceſs of the cam- 
paign, great as it was, complete without, 
It is but juſtice to Selim (whoſe conduct upon his ac- 


ceſſion, we reprehended with not more ſeverity than juſ- 
2 tice) to acknowledge, that he bore this unexampled tor- 


rent of ill fortune with the greateſt conſtancy and firm- 
neſs, and that, inſtead of finking in deſpondency, or of 


perſevering in a vain reliance on his native powers, he 


had judgment enough fo perceive that they were totally 


i incapable of preſerving the empire, and ſpirit enough to 


ſeek for other reſources wherever they could be found. 
With this view he reſumed the policy of his uncle, and 
looked to Europe as the only quarter which could afford 
a counterpoiſe to the exorbitant power and ambition of 
the two domineering empires. Sweden had already done 
all that ſhe could, and more than ſhe could bear; but the 
diſproportion of force was ſo vaſt, that while ſhe ruined 
herſelf in the attempt, the effect which it produced in the 
operations of Ruſſia againſt the Porte were ſcarcely per- 
ceptible. Other alliances were then to be ſonght, and, 
as France was now out of the queſtion, the king of Prui- 


7 ft, and the maritime powers, were the only objects of 


hope; and indeed the only European ſtates who were ca- 
pable of interfering with effe& in checking the progreſs 
ot the combined empires. He accordingly laid himſelf 
out with the greateſt aſſiduity to cultivate the friendſhip 
of theſe three powers, and to enter into the cloſeit poſſible 
alliance and connection with them; thus reſting his hope 
of preventing the downfal of the Creſcent, and the — 
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throw of Mahometaniſm, upon chriſtian aſſiſtance, in. 
ſtead of the aid of his prophet. 

We ſhall now turn our eyes towards France, which way 
become the theatre upon which the moſt ſurpriſing ſcene 
continually ſucceeded each other, which ſerved at once to 
alarm and inſtruct the inhabitants of every nation in Eu. 
rope. In the laſt chapter, the account of the Gallic re. 


volut on was concluded, with a detail of the circumſtances 


attending the taking of that ancient temple of deſpotiſm, 
the Baſtile, and of the conciliatory ſpeech which the king 
made to the national aſſembly at Verſailles, on the 15th 
of July, 1789. 5 | 

The dukes of Rochefoucault and Liancourt, M. Cler. 
mont-Jonnerre, Lally-Tolendal and others, amounting to 
eighty- four in number, were deputed by the affembly to 
make known to the metropolis the agreeable intelligence 
of the monarch's amicable and complying ſpeech. M. de 
Lally addreſſed the committee in the Hotel de Ville in 


theſe words. Your good king, ſaid he has been de. 


luded by calumny ; ſuſpicions wefe inſtilled into his mind 
of that nation which he has the honour and happineſs of 
governing: but we have unveiled the truth before his 
eyes; he is ſenſible of having been deceived ; he has 


thrown himſelf into the arms of your national aſſembly; | £ 


he puts his truſt in them, or rather in you, and will 


henceforth be guided by their counſels, that is, by yours.“ 


From the Hotel de Ville the deputies were conducted 
to the church of Notre-Dame, where Te Deum was per- 


formed, in gratitude to the Supreme Being for the happy 1 
agreement between the king and the national repreſenta- 
tives, and for the public proſperity which was expected to | 


be the conſequence. 


The manifeſtations of joy were ſo univerſal, and their 1 
expreſſions of attachment to the king ſo warm, that a 


ſtranger who bad entered Paris at that time would have 
thought it the moſt loyal town in Europe. | 

There is every reaſon to believe, that MM. Cazales, 
Mounier, Malouet, as well as the members of this depu- 
tation, and others, had no other view in aſſiſting in the 


revolution than that of eſtabliſning monarchy on the baſis 1 
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of freedom, as the happieſt government for their country, 
such men, of courſe, muſt have felt ſatisfaction in obſerv- 
ing the indications of returning royalty in the people; but 
there exiſted in the afſembly and in the municipality of 
Paris, men, at this time of no note, but who afterwards 


ected important parts, who viewed with an evil eye every 


indication of the nature above alluded to; becauſe they 
feared that a return of confidence in the king would tend 


to the diminiſhing, perhaps the annihilation, of their own 


riſing importance. The immenſe influence of the capital 
with the aſſembly probably firſt became apparent to them 
at this time, and was the ground work of the ſtructure of 
ambition they afterwards built. Thoſe men, therefore, 
were active in ſowing new ſeeds of ſuſpicion in the minds 


| of the people; they whiſpered that, notwithſtanding the 


king's fair profeſſions, freſh troops were on their march 
to Paris; and they fabricated a ſtory, that an attempt 
had been made to ſcize again upon the Baſtile for the uſe of 
the king. Whatever were the deſigns of theſe men, the 
only effect was to excite the people to clamour for the recal 


| of M. Necker, and a deputation was ſent on the 16th of 


July from Paris to Ve! failles, the object of which was, 
that the aſſembly ſhonld inſiſt on the diſmiſſion of the pre- 
ſeut minitters and the recal of M. Necker. 

A motion was made accordingly to that effect. In the 
debate which this occaſioned, M. Mounier gave it as bis 
opinion, that the national afſemibly ought not to interfere 


in luch appointments of the executive power, and pro- 


duced the example of Great Britain, which he aſſerted had 
never interfered in the choice of the king's miniſters, 
without the moſt ruinons coniequences. ; 

It was carried, that an addreſs ſhould be preſented to 
the king, expreſſive of the wiſhes of the aſſembly, that he 
would difmils his preſent miniſters. This was rendered 
luperfluous, by the reſignation of the new minifters; and 
It was announced to the aſſembly at the ſame time, that 
the King had written to M. Necker, inviting him to return. 

The ſame deputation from the electors of Paris to the 
national aſſembly at Verſailles, which had brought the re- 
quelt of the former to addreſs the king on thole ſubjects, 
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conveyed alſo their opinion, that a perſonal viſit of the 
King to his faithful ſubje&s in the capital would be high. 


Iy acceptable, and perhaps the moſt expedient ſtep he || 


could poſſibly take in the preſent circumſtances. This 
was no part of their public miſſion, but inſinuated to the 
deputies as their private ſentiments, founded on the ſuſ. 
picions which ſtill remained on the minds of the citizens 
of intended maſſacres, and which this mark of confidence 
from their monarch would tend to efface. 

When this was mentioned to the king, he reſolved upon 
the meaſure, notwithſtanding the conſternation which it 
ſpread over his family, and the apprehenſions which he 
himſelf entertained for his own life. The news of this 
reſolution was ſent to Paris in the middle of the night, 

The king left Verſailles on the morning of the 17th of 
July, with only one carriage beſides that in which he was 
himſelf. He was attended by the dukes of Villeroy and 
Vilquier, the marſha] Beauveau, the count d*Eſtaing, and 
one or two other perſons of the court. The militia of 
Verſailles accompanied the carriages to Seve, where they 
were met by M. La Fayette, at the head of a large body 
of national guards; a party of cavalry headed the procel- 
ſion from Seve, followed by the French guards with their 


cannon ; a deputation of the national aſſembly in their 


robes alſo attended, and were followed by the pariſian na- 
tional guards. The proceſſion was ſlow, and to the king 
would be the more gloomy, that he no more heard the 
ancient cry of Vive le roi] whereas that of Vive la na- 
tion was inceſſantly exclaimed from all fides. That this 
did not happen by accident was evident ; for men were 


heard admoniſhing the people, Ne crieg pas wive le ru. | 


There are many reaſons for believing that the king's | 
journey to Paris and his reception there were planned by a | 


few who had influence in the committee at Paris as well 
as in the aſſembly, with a view to ſtrike him with terror, 
and bend his ſpirit to an acquieſcence in their future pio- 
jects. It is not therefore ſurpriſing that he looked pale, 
melancholy, and with diſquietude. He was met at the 
barrier by the mayor, who preſenting him with the keys 
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tical keys which had been preſented to Henry IV. obferv- 
ing at the ſame time, in language more quaint than flat- 
tering, that Henry had re-conguered his people, whereas 
in the preſent inſtance the 3 had re- conquered their 
king. He told the king alſo, that this was a very glo- 
rious day for the French monarchy; and added, that it was 
a day which it was not likely his majeſty would ever for- 
get,— Whatever the king's thoughts were, he ſaid nothing. 

Finding himſelf equally embarraſſed to anſwer all the 
ſpeeches which were addreſſed to him on his arrival at the 
Hotel de Ville, his majeſty obſerved nearly the ſame ſilence 


there. 
Indeed it was impoſſible for him to aſſent to all that 


Vas expreſſed or implied in the different harangues on this 


occaſion, In one, the truth of the bloody deſigns 
againſt the city of Paris, of which the court was — 7 
was ſtrongly infinvated ; in another? it was propofed to 
raiſe a monument to Lewis XVI. as the overthrower of the 
baſtile, and the reſtorer of liberty. | 

M. de Lally-Tolendal, who certainly was not of the 
number of thoſe ſaid to have planned the king's viſit ro 
Paris for the purpoſe above mentioned, exprefled himſelf 
in language diQated equally by the ſpirit ot loyalty and of 
freedom; obſerving, ** that the king himſelt was defirous 
that the repreſentatives of the nation ſhould ſhare with 
him his authority, as he wiſhed to reſerve in his own hands 
no more than was neceſſary for the happineſs of the peo- 
ple, and which their intereſt required ſhould always be- 
long to the crown. And afterwards addrefling the king, 
he faid, © There is not a ſingle perſon here preſent, who 
is not ready to ſhed, for your majeſty and your legal au- 
thority, the very laſt drop of his blood.“ 

Unfortunately for the French nation, as well as for the 


= monarch, ſucceeding events have not confirmed what an 


ardent deſire that it were the caſe prompted M. de Lally 
to aſſert, | 
M. Bailly, the mayor, having preſented the national 
cockade to the king, who appeared at the window with it 
attached to his hat, the populace in the ſquare ſhouted ; 
the cry of Vive le roi! was then heard for the firſt time 
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that day, and reſounded through the ſtreets as the king re. 


turned from the town houſe to Verſailles, where he was 


expected with fearful inquietude by the queen and all his 


family. | 


The joy which the Pariſians manifeſted after the king 
appeared with the national cockade, and their behaviour 
when he departed from Paris, have been thus deſcribed; 
„% the Pariſians were quite intoxicated with love for the 
king. His coach was iurrounded with citizens of all 
clafles ; ſome were mounted behind the coach; ſome he. 
fore, and {ome on the coach box ; there were even a few 
on the very top.“ | 

The members of the new adminiſtration, which had 
been ſo ſuddenly formed, ſenſible of the quick tranſitions 
to which the French populace are liable, and by no means 
certain that.they would be ſatisfied with their reſignation, 
reſolved to withdraw from the kingdom. The count d' Ar- 
tois with his family, the princes of Conde and of Conti, 
with many of the nobility, did the lame. 

M. Foulon, who in the formation of the late miniſtry, 
had been placed in the war department as an aſſiſtant to 
M. de Broglio, was not fo fortunate as to eſcape out of 
France, Senſible of the people's prejudice againſt him, 
he kept himſelf concealed, and cauſed the report of his 
death to be ſpread abroad. He was ditcovered by the 
pealants while he was concealed at a country-houle near 
Paris. Some of the enemies of this unhappy man had 
circulated a report that he had often declared, that, it he 
ſhould ever be miniſter, he would make the people live 
on hay. The ſureſt way of gaining the belief of the po- 
pulace is to ſpeak to their paſſions. This expreſſion was 
repeated by every mouth; and it kindled the more reſent- 
ment in the breaſts of the rabble at this time, becauſe 
many of them actually experienced hunger trom the exilt- 
ing ſcarcity. 1 | 

The cruelties which thoſe peaſants, and ſome of the 
populace of Paris, committed on M. Foulon and his fon- 
in-law M. Berthier, in ſpite of all the efforts of the mayor 
of Paris and the commander of the national guards to pre- 
vent them, are ſhocking to humanity, and diſguſting to 

| narrate. 
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narrate. Soon after their arrival at Paris they were put 
to death by the populace. | h 

In the account of theſe exceſſes tranſmitted to the pro- 
vinces, their cauſe was always aſſigned to a dreadful con- 
ſpiracy againſt the national aſſembly and the national 
treedom, which had been carried on by the court and a 
part of the nobles. This account was induſtricuſſy 
ſpread, and occaſioned fimilar exceſſes in various pro- 
vinces of France. Thoſe of whom the municipal coun- 
cils were compoſed, being accuſed of favouring the old 


government, new common councils were appointed in 


many of the towns, conſiſting of men ſuppoſed io be of 
the moſt patriotic principles. The peafantry roſe againſt 
certain unpopular noblemen, burned their caſtles, obliged 
them to fly for their lives, and a general rage againſt the 
nobleſſe, ſeemed to ſpread all over the kingdom. 

This proceeded, no doubt, in a conſiderable degree 
from the inferior order of people becoming more and 
more licentious by impunity and the hopes of pillage z 
but its becoming ſo univerſal, forms a ſtrong preſumption 
alſo of a ſenſe of oppreſſion and ill uſage received by the 
peaſants from their lords. " 

Among the alarms and reports to which the unſettled 
ſtate of France at this time gave riſe, a very formidable 
Tumour was circulated, that the court of London was 
diſpoſed to take advantage of the tronhles of the nation; 
that the Engliſh fleets in both Indies had already com- 
menced the attack; and that St. Domingo and Pondi- 
cherry were already among the number of their conqueſts, 


So injurious a calumny could not be overlooked by the 


ambaſſador of Great Britain. He wrote immediately to 
the miniſter, the count de Montmorin, difclaiming on the 
part of his court every hoſtile intention, and, in corrobo- 
ration of his aſſertion, appealing to his recolle&ion, that 
m the beginning of June a plot had been concerted for 
ſeizing the port of Breſt, by certain perſons who claimed 
the countenance and protection of Great Britain; but 
that the propoſal had been rejected with indignation by 
the Engliſh cabinet, and that he (the duke of Dorſet) had 
immediately appriſed the French miniſtry of the — 
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The letter of the ambaſſador being read in the aſſem. 
biy, and communicated to the people of Paris, ſuffici. 


ently quiered every apprehenſion concerning the inter- 


ference of Great Britain; and to prevent in future the 
interruption of the national buſineſs, a committee of twelve 
members was immediately appointed to take cognizance 
of every report or information which reſpected the public 
lafety. 

The conſequences of the duke of Dorſet's letter, were 
more ſerious in the province of Britany. The plot 
which he had mentioned againſt Breſt was immediately 
laid to the charge of the nobility ; and the enemies of 
ſome of that body, who had ſhewn themſelves averſe to 
the revolution, induftriouſly repreſented them to the peo- 
ple as the criminals. Several were arreſted, and confined 
in the caſtles of Nantes and St. Malo. The nobility of 
the province appealed to the juſtice of the national aſſem- 
bly, and entreated that the duke of Dorſet might be re- 
queſted to give more preciſe documents, that the crimi- 
nality might no longer be extended to all the ancient 
families of a reſpe&able quarter of the kingdom, but 
might attach to thoſe only who were really concerned. 
The aſſembly referred the inveſtigation to the executive 
power; but declared at the ſame time their opinion, 
that the evidence appeared ſo vague and indirect, that the 
gentlemen ought to be liberated. ; 

A letter from M. Neckar, in anſwer to the requiſition 
of the aſſembly, was received on the 27th of July. It 
was dated Baſil, and was expreſſive of his gratitude and 
devotion to their commands. Poſterity will regard it as 
an incident more reſembling the viſions of romance than 
the occurrences of real life, that the firſt intimation he 
received of the revolution, was from the mouth of the 
ducheſs de Polignac, his bittereſt enemy. M. Neckar 


had quitted Bruſſels in the determination of retiring from 


public life, and forgetting his diſgrace and his unſuc- 
ceſsful labours in the peaceful retirement of his eſtate, in 


the vicinity of Geneva, In his way thither, he arrived 


at Baſil accidentally at the very moment when madame 
Polignac, in her precipitate flight, ſtopped at that = 
| e 
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We may eaſily conceive his ſurpriſe when an interview 
was requeſted by that lady; but it muſt have been ſtill 
greater, when ſhe acquainted him with the amazing revo- 
Jution of which his exile had been the proximate occa- 
hon. Notwithſtanding the remonſtrances of his friends, 
he determined, without heſitation, to reſume bis office. 
« | would rather, faid he, 4 expoſe myſelf to danger 
than to remorſe.” He waited at Baill till he received 
the orders of the king, and then followed immediate! 
the courier who announced his approach. | 
As he paſſed through Villenaux, on the road from 
Nogent to Verſailles, he was informed that the baron de 
Bezenval, commandant of the - Swiſs guards, who had 
ated under martha] Broglio, was arreſted by the militia 
of that place, and that his life was in danger. The hu- 
manity of M. Neckar was immediately intereſted, and he 
wrote in his carriage the following ſhort note to the mu- 


nicipal officers of Villenaux. 


e know to a certainty, gentiemen, that the baron de 
Bezenval, who has been arreited by the militia of Ville- 
naux, had the king's permiſſion to return to Switzerland, 
his own country. I entreat, gentlemen, that you will 
reſpect this permiſſion, of which 1 am your guarantee, 


and I ſhall conſider myſelf as under a particular obliga- 


tion. Every motive that can affect a feeling mind im- 
pels me to make this requeſt, &c.“ | | 
Preſſing as was this requiſition, it was not complied 
with, as the municipal officers determined, that before. 
the baron fhould be releaſed, it was proper to conſult 
the permanent committee at the Hotel de Ville. | 
The paſſage of M. Neckar through France, was more 
gratifying to the human feelings than the moſt diſtin- 
Euiſhed triumph of the moſt celebrated conqueror, He 
was followed by the acclamations, not of ſervile multi- 
tudes, but of a free people; who ſaluted him not as 
their governor, but as their deliverer, their father, their 
tutelary genius. In Paris the news of his arrival was 
celebrated like that of a ſplendid victory; and the exult- 
ation vifible in every countenance evinced, that every 
Frenchman conſidered the republic as in ſafety when 
| 2 3 committed 
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The letter of the ambaſſador being read in the aſſem- 
biy, and communicated to the people of Paris, ſuffici. 
ently quiered every apprehenſion concerning the inter. 
ference of Great Britainz and to prevent in future the 
interruption of the national buſineſs, a committee of twelve 
members was immediately appointed to take cognizance 
of every report or information which reſpected the public 
ſafety. | 
The conſequences of the duke of Dorſet's letter, were 
more ſerious in the province of Britany. The plot 
which he had mentioned againſt Breſt was immediately 
laid to the charge of the nobility ; and the enemies of 
ſome of that body, who had ſhewn themſelves averſe to 
the revolution, induſtriouſfly repreſented them to the peo- 
ple as the criminals. Several were arreſted, and confined 
in the caſtles of Nantes and St. Malo. The nobility of 
the province appealed to the juſtice of the national aſſem- 
bly, and entreated that the duke of Dorſet might be re- 
queſted to give more preciſe documents, that the crimi- 
nality might no longer be extended to all the ancient 
families of a reſpectable quarter of the kingdom, but 
might attach to thoſe only who were really concerned. 
The aſſembly referred the inveſtigation to the executive 
power; but declared at the ſame time their opinion, 
that the evidence appeared ſo vague and indirect, that the 
gentlemen ought to be liberated. 

A letter from M. Neckar, in anſwer to the requiſition 

of the aſſembly, was received on the 27th of July. It 
was dated Baſil, and was expreſſive of his gratitude and 
devotion to their commands. Poſterity will regard it as 
an incident more reſembling the viſions of romance than 


the occurrences of real life, that the firſt intimation he 


received of the revolution, was from the mouth of the 
ducheſs de Polignac, his bittereſt enemy. M. Neckar 
had quitted Bruſſels in the determination of retiring from 
public life, and forgetting his diſgrace and his unſuc- 
ceſsful labours in the peaceful retirement of his eſtate in 
the vicinity of Geneva. In his way thither, he arrived 
at Baſil accidentally at the very moment when madame 


Polignac, in her precipitate flight, ſtopped at that = 
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We may eaſily conceive his ſurpriſe when an interview 
was requeſted by that lady; but it muſt have been ſtill 
greater, when ſhe acquainted him with the amazing revo-- 


Jution of which his exile had been the proximate occa- 


fon. Notwithftanding the remonſtrances of his friends, 
he determined, without heſitation, to refume his oſhce,— 
& | would rather, faid he, * expoſe myſelt to danger 
than to remorſe.” He waited at Baſil till he received 
the orders of the king, and then followed immediately 
the courier who announced his approach. 

As he pafled through Villenaux, on the road from 
Nogent to Verſailles, he was informed that the baron de 
Bezenval, commandant of the Swiſs guards, who had 
acted under marſhal Broglio, was arreſted by the militia 
of that place, and that his life was in danger. The hu- 
manity of M. Neckar was immediately intereſted, and he 
wrote in his carriage the following ſhort note io the mu- 
nicipal officers of Villenau x. 

« | know to a certainty, gentlemen, that the baron de 
Bezenval, who has been arreited by the militia of Ville- 
naux, had the king's permiſſion to return to Switzerland, 
his own country. I entreat, gentlemen, that you will 
reſpeft this permiſſion, of which 1 am your guarantee, 
and I ſhall conſider myſelf as under a particular obliga- 
tion, Every motive that can affect a feeling mind im- 
pels me to make this requeſt, &c.“ | 

Preſſing as was this requiſition, it was not complied 
with, as the municipal officers determined, that before. 
the baron fhould be releaſed, it was proper to conſult 
the permanent committee at the Hotei de Ville. | 

The paſſage of M. Neckar through France, was more 
gratifying to the human feelings than the moſt diſtin- 
Euiſhed triumph of the moſt celebrated conqueror, He 
was followed by the acclamations, not of ſervile multi- 
tudes, but of a free people; who ſaluted him not as 
their governor, but as their deliverer, their father, their 
tutelary genius. In Paris the news of his arrival was 


celebrated like that of a ſplendid victory; and the exult- 


ation viſible in every countenance evinced, that every 
Frenchman conhdered the republic as in ſafety when 
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committed to his care. On the 29th of July, the da 

after his return, he repaired to the national aſſembly, to 
render his reſpects to that auguſt body. He was intro- 
duced by four gentlemen. uſhers, and every mark of at- 
tention and reſpect was paid to this martyr in the public 
cauſe; this miniſter, who taught the ſovereign to reſpect 
the rights of the people, and who inſtructed the multitude 
in their duty to the throne. The preſident complimented 
him on his arriral in a very elegant addreſs, which, in 


rected to be printed. 

Even theſe teſtimonies of eſteem, however, appear lit- 
tle when compared with the ſplendour of his reception in 
Paris: that city, which ſo much exceeded the reſt of the 
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ceeded every other part in its zeal for liberty, and its joy 
on the reſtoration of its favourite miniſter. On the morn- 
ing of the zoth, the day he had appointed for viſiting the 
metropolis, numerous detachments of infantry and ca- 
valry were ſtationed on the road to Verſailles to meet 
him. He arrived in a coach and four, with M. St. 
Prieſt, bis colleague, who had participated in his princi- 
ples, and in his diſgrace. At half paſt twelve they 
reached the Hotel de Ville, amidſt the acclamations ot 
thouſands. M. Bailly and the marquis de la Fayette, 
with the repreſentatives of the commune, received him 
in the great hall; where he was complimented by M. 
Bailly in a ſtrain of eloquence in which dignity was hap- 
pily blended with ſimplicity. The ſpeech of M. Neckar, 
in reply, was diſtinguiſnhed by that pathetic ſweetneſs of 
expreſſion which marked all his compoſitions. He ex- 
preſſed his gratitude in modeſt terms, and informed them 
that the king had received him in the kindeſt manner, 
and aſſured him of his entire confidence. He obſerved, 
however, that the whole welfare of the ſtate was now 
placed in their hands, and in thoſe of the national aſſem- 
bly : from this circumſtance he took occaſion moſt ear- 
neſtly to recommend the re-eitabliſhment of order and 
government. He entreated them, in the name of heaven, 
that the world ſhould hear no more of proſcriptions; no 
| | more 


honour both of the ſpeaker and the minifter, was di- 


kingdom in wealth, population, and magnificence, ex- . 
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more of ſuch bloody ſcenes as had ſo lately been acted. 
From this topic he paſſed to the baron de Bezenval, to 
whoſe merits, in his ſtation, he bore honourable teſti- 
mony; and entreated, in the moſt perſuaſive terms, that 
he might be ſet at liberty. He even went further, and 
inſiſted on a general amneſty, as the only meaſure con- 
ſiſtent with their honour, and with the reſtoration of li- 
berty. The enthuſiaſm of humanity communicated it- 
ſelf from the orator to all his auditors, and an amneſty 
was unanimouſly decreed by the general aſſembly of the 
electors of Paris. | | 

That the aſſembly of electors in this inſtance, tranſ- 
greſſed the powers veſted in them, cannot be doubted ; 
and unforrunately too many were intereſted both in the 
repeal of the amneſty, and in lowering the conſequence of 
the elective body, to permit ſuch an act to paſs without 


animadverſion. It was ſcarcely made known, before the 


fixty diftrits of Paris were in the molt violent agitation. 
They exclaimed, that the clectors, delegated for the ſole 
purpoſe of chooſing deputies to the ſtates- general, had aſ- 
tumed new powers, and could only have in view the 
perpetuating of their own authority. They had, in- 
deed, during the moments of popular contuſion, ſubmit- 
ted to the orders of this body, becauſe ſome active and 
directing principle was then wanting; but the preſent 
ſtep they conſidered as trenching on the authority of the 
national aſſembly, without precedent, without excuſe. 
The enemies of the miniſter eagerly graſped the oppor- 
tunity to leſſen him in the public eſteem. They inſinu- 
ated, that he would ſacrifice the public welfare to his 
own ambition; and that he wiſhed to lave the baron de 
Bezenval, only from a conviction that it would rendei 
him particularly agreeable to the court: that the whole 
of the conſpirators would ſpeedily return in triumph, in- 
ſolently to brave the reſentment of the nation and to 
vent their cruelty on the defenders of liberty. Theſe in- 
Jurious inſinuations were unhappily too favourably re- 
ceived ; the alarm-bells were ſounded, the Place de Greve 
re-echoed with frightful menaces, even at the preciſe 
time when at the Palais Royal the return of M. Neckar 
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was celebrated with concerts and illuminations. The 
electors alarmed, immediately iſſued a proclamation ex- 
planatory of their former reſolution, which, they aſſerted, 
implied no aſſumption of judicial authority to condemn 
or acquit the enemies of the nation; but was to be un- 
derſtood ſimply as a declaration that the citizens from 
that day would puniſh no man but according to law, 
They deſpatched meſſengers at the ſame time to prevent the 
liberation of Bezenval; and cloſed all by a formal re- 
nunciation of the powers which, they ſaid, only the ne- 
ceſſities of the times had compelled them to aſſume. 

Theſe facts were no ſooner communicated to the na- 
tional aſſembly, than they produced an intereſting and 
important debate among the friends of liberty. Some, 
in particular Meſſ. Lally Tolendal, Mounier, Clermont 
Tonnerre, and Garat the younger, ſupported the ſacred 
principle of civil liberty, that no perſon ought to be ar- 
reſted without a poſitive accuſation. Let us not be 
told,” ſaid they, of the popular clamours; if a mere 
ſuſpicion be called a popular clamour, what citizen can 
be aſſured for a moment of that liberty which we are 
ſeated here to proteck“k?ꝰ?ꝰ | 

Meſſ. Gleizeu, Robeſpierre, Mirabeau, and Barnave 
replied :--- That the preſent queſtion was not relative to 
the general principles of civil liberty :—that the people 
had a right to arreſt a man who had publicly appeared at 
the head of their enemies, and who fled the kingdom at 
the inſtant when the aſſembly announced its intention of 
proſecuting the enemies of the nation. M. Bezenval, 
they urged, is accuſed by the voice of the public: —if he 
is innocent, let him be acquitted ; if he is guilty, let him 
be puniſhed. The object at preſent is to preſerve him 
trom the fury of the multitude, to declare him under the 
ſafeguard of the law. A legal proſecution only can pre- 
vent popular outrage. 125 | | 
The debate concluded in a reſolution, © approving of 
the explanation which the electors had given of their de- 


* It would have been happy for France if theſe ſentiments 
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cree; adding, that if a generous nation prohibited pro- 
ſcription, it was ſtill the duty of the repreſentatives to 
take care that juſtice ſnould be duly executed; — and that, 
as to the perſon of baron de Bezenval, it was to remain 
in ſecure cuſtody near the place where it was arreſted, he 
being from that time under the ſafeguard of the law. 

M. de Bezenval had been in the mean time conducted 
to Brie-Comte-· Robert, where he was committed to the 
caſtle, which was put in a poſture of defence. It was 
fortunate for him, that the courier difpatched by the aſ- 
ſembiy to prevent his being brought to Paris uſed extra- 
ordinary diligence. Thirty thouſand deſperadoes waited 
for him at the Greve, where a gallows and a rope were 
made ready; and every thing announced the renewal of 
the horrid ſcenes which had ſo lately been acted. 


Had he indeed entered the city, no human power could 


have ſaved him. 

The affair of M. de Bezenval was not the only cir- 
cumſtance which, at this tumultuous period, outrage! the 
ſenſibility, and interrupted the proceedings of the national 
aſſembly, At St. Denis, near Paris, a moſt horrid mur- 
der was committed. - The fieur Chatel, lieutenant to the 
mayor, was charged with the diſtribution of corn there; 
and the-bread which the bakers offered for ſale not prov- 
ing agreeable to the mob, a riot was excited, — The per- 
ſonal enemies of M. Chatel, and others ſuſpeRed of being 
diſaffected to the new order of things, aſſiduouſſy mingled 
in the mob. After a vigorous defence, this unfortunate 
gentleman eſcaped to the belfry of the collegiate church ; 
but was diſcovered by a child,- and purſued immediately 
by the multitude. There the ſavages faſtening the bell- 
ropes about his neck, and drawing them different ways, 
inhumanly ftrangled him; and what adds to the atroci- 
ouſneſs of the crime is, that he was a gentleman of known 
_ werth, and of great humanity; a friend of liberty, and 

the patron of the poor. . 

It is ſome time before a people can learn to be free. At 
Caen in Normandy, diſturbances fimilar to thoſe in Paris 
took place in a few days after the revolution. The cir- 
cumſtance which gave riſe to theſe fatal broils, is faid to 
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be as follows: Some ſoldiers of the regiment of Artois, 
came either by accident or on buſineſs to Caen, and were 
decorated with medals, as the honourable marks of their 
devotion to the cauſe of liberty and their country. Theſe 
patriotic ſoliers, who were unarmed, were inſulted by 
ſome dragoons of the regiment of Bourbon, who, after an 
nnequal, though bloody combat, robbed them of their 
medais. The wounded men complained to the citizens; 
and the marquis de Belzune, who was major of the dra- 
goons, was acculed of having excited his ſoldiers to this 
atrocious conduct. The people immediately had recourſe 
to their arms; the municipal officers, as well as thoſe of 
the regiment, exerted themleives to prevent the effuſion 
of blood. M. de Belzune proteſted his innocence, and 


offered to appear at the Hotel de Ville, where he would 


render them the moſt convincing proofs. The regiment, 
however, would not permit him to proceed, unleſs they 
had hoſtages for his ſafe return; which were immediately 
given. The unfortunate major bravely delivered himſelf 
into the hands of the multitude; and the national guard 
ſurrounded him, with a view of conducting him to the 
citadel, where he might be in ſafety. In the mean time, 
the marquis de Harcourt, commander in chief of the pro- 
vince, ordered the regiment out of the town; and tran- 
quillity appeared ſo completely re-eſtabliſhed, that the 
hoſtages were ſet at liberty, The regiment was however 
ſcarcely out of the boundaries, when the inſurrection re- 
kindled; the mob broke in upon the national guard, and 
murdered the unfortunate marquis de Belzune, with every 
circumſtance of barbarity. T ifs of 

The city of Straſbourg was alſo the theatre of ſome 
bloody ſcenes. This city, when it became united to 
France, had preſerved its ancient form of government, 
which was originally democratic, but had degenerated in- 
ſen6bly (as all inſtitutions purely democratic generally 
will) into an ariſtocracy. The people, therefore, dil- 
guſted with the uſurpations of the magiſtracy, had for a 
conſiderable period only waited an opportunity, to revolt; 
and the news of the taking of the baſtile excited an uni - 


verlal ferment. A general illumination took place "4 
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the night of the 2oth of July; and thoſe houſes which did 
not follow the example, had the windows preſently demo- 


liſhed by the populace. —TFhe city continued in a ſtate of 


uproar till the 22d; during which time the magiſtrates 
had pacified the more reſpectable citizens; and all wonld 
have been quiet, had not a band of ruffians, from the Ger- 
man ſide of the Rhine, inſinuated themſelves into the city 
during the troubles. At about four o'clock in the after- 
noon of the 22d, the Hotel de Ville was invaded by this 
banditti, and the ſucceeding night and morning the city 
was on fire in ſeveral places: the citizens, however, join- 
ing with the ſoldiery, orders were at length given to 
charge the mob, many of whom were killed by the ſol- 
diers, and a few were afterwards executed; the greater 
part of whom were foreigners from the other ſide of the 
river. Thecity, however, continued a kind of military 
diſcipline till the 6th of Auguſt, when another riot enſued 
from the intemperance of the ſoldiers; but was quieted 
by the timely interference of the count de Rochambeau, 
commander in chief of the province, | 

Hitherto, in the midſt of theſe diſaſtrous events, the aſ- 
ſembly itſelf preſerved a degree of unanimity, from the 
time when the orde:s became united, which gave a force 
and dignity to all its proceedings. The latent ſeeds of 
diſcord, however, germinated within its conſtitution ; and 
the firit appearance of diſorder was at the time when a 
ſucceſſor was to be choſen to the duke de Liancourt. M. 


. Thouret, a celebrated advocate of Rouen, a diſtinguiſhed 


patriot, and a molt excellent citizen, was elected by a con- 


_ hiderahle majority to the preſident's chair. The ſcrutiny 


was no ſooner declared, than a conſiderable party expreſſ- 
ed the ſtrongeſt difſatisfa&tion, and, it is ſaid, even pro- 
ceeded to threats. M. Thouret, however, had the mag- 
nanimity and patriotiſm to decline the high honour that 
awaited him, and M. Chapellier, one of the deputies of 
Britany, was elected in his ſtead, 

The.afiembly had been aſſiduouſly employed for ſome 
time on the great queſtion of a declaration of the natural 
rights of men and citizens; and the debates upon this 
lubjcet were full of ingenious diſquiſition, and profound 

| moral 
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moral and political ſpeculation.— On the 4th of Auguſt, 
however, this body ſaw the obje& of its deliberations 
take a very different courſe; and inſtead of metaphyſical 
diſcuſſion, and abſtra& reaſoning, it was at once turned 
to decifive meaſures, and thoſe the boldeſt and moſt inte- 
reſting, perhaps, that ever diſtinguiſhed the proceedings 
of a legiſlative body. | | 
The committee of reports, after having exhibited an 
affecting picture of the public and private calamities with 
which ithe kingdom was convulſed, propoſed, as a means 
of remedying theſe evils, * that the afſembly ſhould puh. 
liſh, as ſoon as poſſible, a ſolemn declaration, intimating 
its anxiety and concern for the troubles which agitated 
the provinces, its entire diſapprobation of the non-pay- 
ment of taxes, rents, and other feudal incumbrances; and 
declaring, that till the aſſembly had paſſed a decree upon 
theſe ſubjects, there exiſted no motive to juſtify ſuch non- 
payment“. ä | 5 
Conſiderable debates ſucceeded upon this propoſition, 
and a variety of projects were propoſed for extricating the 
nat ion from the difficulties and troubles in which it was 
involved. —At length the viſcount de Noailles aroſe to 
point out, he ſaid, the only means of reſtoring peace. 
We are called upon, ſaid he, to quiet the troubles, and 
quell the inſurrections which exiſt in the country: to do 
this, we muſt inquire into the cauſe of theſe troubles, and 
this will lead us to the proper remedy. The communities 
have made a demand upon us; they have demanded that 
they ſhould be releaſed from the chains of vaſſalage, and 
that the ſeignorial oppreſſions ſhould be aboliſhed or 
changed. For three months the communities have be- 
held us engaged in verbal diſputes, while their own atten- 
tion and their wiſhes are directed to things: they are ac- 
quainted only with two claſſes of people, thoſe who now 
bear arms to aſſert their liberties, and thoſe higher orders 
whoſe intereſt it is to oppoſe them. — What is the conle- 
quence? They are armed to reclaim their rights, and they 
{ee no proſpect of obtaining their object but by force. 
Thus the whole kingdom is convulſed; and thus there 


are no means of reſtoring tranquillity, but by convincing 
the 
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the people that we are in earneſt in their cauſe, and that 
we reſiſt them only where it is maniteſtly for their intereſt 
that they ſhould be reſiſted. | 
J propoſe, therefore, 1. That the committee be in- 
ſtructed to propoſe a declaration, that every TAX ſnall 
henceforward be levied in proportion to the income of 
each individual. 2. That the burdens of the ſtate be 
equally borne by every member of the ſtate. 3. That all 
feudal claims, which are not of a perſonal nature, ſhall be 
redeemable on a fair valuation, 4. That all the claims 
of the lord, which are of a perſonal nature, ſuch as per- 
ſonal ſervice, &c. ſhall ceaſe without any ranſom.” . 
This motion was highly applauded, and was ſeconded 
by the duke d*Aiguvillon in a very able ſpeech. M. le 
Grand eſtabliſhed a moſt accurate diſtinction between the 
different ſpecies of feudal rights. They are, ſaid he, 
rſonal, ar mixed. The firſt, ſuch as mainmorte 


66 real, 
or — the corwees or right to the labour of the pea- 


ſant, &c. are vicious in their origin, contrary to the im- 
preſcriptible rights of man, and —— ſo unjuſt, 
that to order them to be ranſomed would be an act deſerv- 
ing of the ſevereſt cenſure. With reſpect to real rights, 
ſuch as quit- rents, rents, rents in kind, &c. they mult 
not only be made redeemable, but the whole of ſuch 


claims on any individual muſt be conſolidated, and the 


valuation made accordingly. Mixed rights, ſuch as the 
bannalites (or compulſion to bake in the landlord's oven, 
upon paying a toll out of the flour), as they partake of 
the nature of both the others, ought to be redeemed, but 
at a more moderate ranſom than thoſe claims which are 
actually real.” 

M. Guen de Kerengall enumerated ſeveral] abſurd ſpe- 
cies of feudal claims, many of which cannot even be 
named without offence to modeſt ears. By the feudal 
laws of ſome cantons, the vaſſals were ſubject to be yoked 
to the carriage of the lord, like beaſts of burden; in ſome 
the tenants were obliged to paſs whole nights in beating 
the ponds, that his reſt might not be diſturbed by the 
croaking of frogs; in others they were compelled to 
maintain his hounds ; but the moſt dreadful inſtance of 
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feudal barbariſm, was a law (obſolete indeed for ages} 
which authoriſed the lord, in certain diſtrifts, on his re- 
turn from hunting, to rip open the bellies of two of his 
vaſſals, that he'might foment his feet in their warm bow- 
els by way of refreſhment. 

In fine, the motions of M. de Noailles were approved 
unanimouſly; and the diſintereſted patriotiſm of the aſ- 
ſembly being wound up to the higheſt pitch, they were 
followe:l by other ſacrifices truly honourable to the meme 


bers of the privileged orders. The firſt of theſe was 7he 


total abolition of the inferior courts of juſtice eſtabliſbed 
upon feudal principles throughout the kingdom, and which 
were in every reſpect corrupt and oppreſſive. 

M. Foucault propoſed the immediate ſuppreſſion of all 
places and emoluments granted by the court, except thoſe 


which were the due rewards of merit and actual ſervices; 


and this motion alſo was received with applauſe. 

The preſident was now proceeding to put theſe motions 
to the vote; but he ſtopped himſelf by remarking— 
«© That as the clergy had not yet had an opportunity of 


declaring their ſentiments, he ſhould eſteem himſelf guilty 


of indecorum, it he did not particularly requeſt their opi- 
nions upon this intereſting diicuſſion.” — This invitation 
brought up the biſhop of Nancy, who requeſted in the 
name of the clergy, that if the ranſom of the feudal rights 


ſhould be decreed, it might not be converted to the profit of 


the eccleſiaftical lords, but might be appropriated to the 
augmentation of poor liwvings. G 


The biſhop of Chartres, after approving the ſacrifices 
already made, recommended the ſuppræſſion of the g me 
laaus.— He repreſented, in ſtrong terms, the abſurdity of 
thoſe impoſitions which condemned the huſbandman to be 
the patient ſpectator of the ravage of his fields, and ex- 
poled him to ſevere puniſhment if he preſumed to deſtroy 
thoſe animals which were moſt detrimental] to his labours. 
—A number of voices from the nobility concurred in theſe 
ſentiments, and demanded a renunciation of what were 
termed the rights of the chaſe, reſerving only to the pro- 
prietors of the land the right of ſporting within their own 
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The acclamations of the aſſembly were interrupted by 
the preſident de 8. Fargeau, who demanded an explana- 


tion to the declarations of the nobility and clergy con- 


cerning the equalization of taxes. ©* We have given a 
hope to the people, ſaid he; „let us give them à reali- 
ty. Why ſhould we delay a moment to perform what all 


the inſtructions from the different orders have conſtituted 


as almoſt the firſt of our labours? I propoſe, that not 
only for the laſt ſix months of the year, but from the very 


commencement of it, all the members of the privileged 


claſſes, without exception, ſupport their proportional part 
of the public impoſts; and until this aſſembly ſhall have 
eſtabliſhed the principles upon which taxes ſhall in future 
be paid, I am of opinion the adjuſtment of the proportion 
ſhould be left to the diſcretion of the provincial aſſemblies, 
the aſſemblies of the departments, &.. | 
Theſe renunciations were followed by thoſe of the ex- 
eluſive right of rabbit warrens and of fiſheries. M. de 
Riche propoſed to aboliſh the ſale of offices; and the count 
de Viſieux recommended the. demolition of dowe-cotes, 


Which, trifling as the evil may appear to us, were from 


their numbers a ſerious grievance to the peaſantry ot 
France. The cure of Souppes offered, in the name of 
his. brethren, the relinquiſhment of caſualties, and all fees 
exacted from the poor. This generous declaration was 
followed by that of ſeveral dignitaries of the church, who 
ſtated, that, agreeably to the ſpirit of the canons, they 
were determined to limit themſelves to the poſſeſſion of a 


" ſingle benefice. M. Duport embraced this opportunity to 


compliment the inferior clergy, and to propoſe an aug - 
mentation of their flipends., , | © Me, 
After confirming theſe propoſals; by a vote of the aſ- 
ſembly, the buſineſs of reform appeared almoſt exhauſted, 
when the deputies of thoſe provinces which enjoyed pecu- 
liar privileges, came forward to lay their charters and their 
franchiſes at the feet of the national repreſentatives. Dau- 
phine, which was always forward to ſacrifice its advan- 
tages to the welfare of the nation, was the firſt to teſtify 


its acquieſcence on the preſent occaſion. The marquis de 


Blazons called the attention of the aſſembly to the reſo- 
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feudal barbariſm, was a law (obſolete indeed for ages} 
which authoriſed the lord, in certain diſtrifts, on his re- 

turn from hunting, to rip open the bellies of two of his 

vaſſals, that he might foment his feet in their warm bow- 

els by way of refreſhment. 

In fine, the motions of M. de Noailles were approved 
unanimouſly; and the diſintereſted patriotiſm of the aſ- 
ſembly being wound up to the higheſt pitch, they were 
followed by other ſacrifices truly honourable to the meme 
bers of the privileged orders. The firſt of theſe was the 
total abolition of the inferior courts of juſtice eftabliſhed 
upon feudal principles throughout the kingdom, and which 

were in every reſpect corrupt and oppreſſive. 
M. Foucault propoſed the zmmediate ſuppreſſion of all 
places and emoluments granted by the court, except thoſe 
which were the due rewards of merit and actual ſervices ; 
and this motion alſo was received with applauſe. 

The preſident was now proceeding to put theſe motions 
to the vote; but he ſtopped himſelf by remarking— 
„That as the clergy had not yet had an opportunity of 
declaring their ſentiments, he ſhould eſteem himſelf guilty 
of indecorum, if he did not particularly requeſt their opi- 
nions upon this intereſting diicufſ:on.”' —This invitation 
brought up the biſhop of Nancy, who requeſted in the 
name of the clergy, that if the ranſom of the feudal rights 
ſhould be decreed, it might not be converted to-the profit of 
the ecclęſiaſtical lords, but might be appropriated to the 
augmentation of poor ivings. —_ 

The biſhop of Chartres, after approving the ſacrifices 
already made, recommended the /upprefion of the g me 
laaus.— He repreſented, in ſtrong terms, the abſurdity of 
thoſe impoſitions which condemned the huſbandman to be 
the patient ſpectator of the ravage of his fields, and ex- 
poled him to ſevere puniſhment if he preſumed to deſtroy 
thoſe animals which were moſt detrimental] to his labours. 
A number of voices from the nobility concurred in theſe 
ſentiments, and demanded a renunciation of what were 
termed the rights of the chaſe, reſerving only to the pro- 
prietors of the land the right of ſporting within their own 
demeines, | | 
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The acclamations of the aſſembly were interrupted by 
the preſident de S. Fargeau, who demanded an explana- 
tion to the declarations of the nobility and clergy con- 
cerning the equalization of taxes. © We have given a 
hope to the people, ſaid he; © let us give them à reali- 
ty. Why ſhould we delay a moment to perform what all 
the inſtructions from the different orders have conſtituted 
as almoſt the firſt of our labours? I propoſe, that not 
only for the laſt ſix months of the year, but from the very 
commencement of it, all the members of the privileged 
claſſes, without exception, ſupport their proportional] part 
of the public impoſts; and until this aſſembly ſhall have 
eſtabliſhed the principles upon which taxes ſhall in future 
be paid, I am of opinion the adjuſtment of the proportion 
ſhould be left to the diicretion of the provincial aſſemblies, 
the aſſemblies of the departments, &c. 

Theſe renunciations were followed by thoſe of the ex- 
cluſive right of rabbit warrens and of fiſheries. M. de 
Riche propoſed to aboliſh the ſale of offices; and the count 
de Viſieux recommended the demolition of dowe-cotes, 
which, trifling as the evil may appear to us, were from 
their numbers a ſerious grievance to the peaſantry ot 
France. The cure of Souppes offered, in the name of 
his. brethren, the relinquiſhment of caſualties, and all fees 
exacted from the poor. This generous declaration was 
followed by that of ſeveral dignitaries of the church, who 
ſtated, that, agreeably to the ſpirit of the canons, they 
were determined to limit themſelves to the poſſeſſion of a 
ſingle benefice. M. Duport embraced this opportunity to 
compliment the inferior clergy, and to propoſe an aug- 
 meniation of their ſtipends. 1 a | 
Alfter confirming theſe propoſals by a vote of the aſ- 
ſembly, the buſineſs of reform appeared almoſt exhauſted, 
when the deputies of thoſe provinces which enjoyed pecu- 
liar privileges, came forward to lay their charters and their 
franchiſes at the feet of the national repreſentatives. Dau- 
phiné, which was always forward to ſacrifice its advan- 
tages to the welfare of the nation, was the firſt to teſtify 
its acquieſcence on the preſent occaſion. The marquis de 
Blazons called the attention of the afſembly to the reſo- 
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feudal barbariſm, was a law (obſolete indeed for ages} 
which authoriſed the lord, in certain diſtrits, on his re- 
turn from hunting, to rip open the bellies of two of his 
vaſſals, that he might foment his feet in their warm bow- 
els by way of refreſhment. | 

In fine, the motions of M. de Noailles were approved 
unanimouſly; and the diſintereſted patriotiſm of the aſ- 
ſembly being wound up to the higheſt pitch, they were 
followed by other ſacrifices truly honourable to the meme 
bers of the privileged orders. The firſt of theſe was the 
total a bolition of the inferior courts of juſtice eftabliſhed 
upon feudal principles throughout the kingdom, and which 

were in every reſpect corrupt and oppreſſive. 
M. Foucault propoſed the immediate ſupprefjion of all 
places and emoluments granted by the court, except thoſe 
which were the due rewards of merit and actual ſervices ; 
and this motion alſo was received with applauſe. 

The preſident was now proceeding to put theſe motions 
to the vote; but he ſtopped himſelf by remarking— 
6 That as the clergy had not yet had an opportunity of 
declaring their ſentiments, he ſhould eſteem himſelf guilty 
of indecorum, it he did not particularly requeſt their opi- 
nions upon this intereſting diſcuſſ:on.— This invitation 
brought up the biſhop of Nancy, who requeſted in the 
name of the clergy, that if the ranſom of the feudal rights 
ſhould be decreed, it might not be converted to the profit of 
the eccleſiaſtical lords, but might be appropriated to the 
augmentation of poor ivings. — 

The biſhop of Chartres, after approving the ſacrifices 
already made, recommended the /uppreſfion of the g me 
laaus.— He repreſented, in ſtrong terms, the abſurdity of 
thoſe impoſit ions which condemned the huſbandman to be 
the patient ſpectator of the ravage of his fields, and ex- 
poled him to ſevere puniſhment if he preſumed to deſtroy 
thoſe animals which were moſt detrimental to his labours. 
—A number of voices from the nobility concurred in theſe 
ſentiments, and demanded a renunciation of what were 
termed the rights of the chaſe, reſerving only to the pro- 
prietors of the land the right of ſporting within their own 
demeines, | | 
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The acclamations of the aſſembly were interrupted by 
the preſident de S. Fargeau, who demanded an explana- 
tion to the declarations of the nobility and clergy con- 
cerning the equalization of taxes. ©* We have given a 
hope to the people, ſaid he; let us give them a reali- 
ty. Why ſhould we delay a moment to perform what all 
the inſtructions from the different orders have conſtituted 
as almoſt the firſt of our labours? I propoſe, that not 
only for the laſt ſix months of the year, but from the very 
commencement of it, all the members of the privileged 
claſſes, without exception, ſupport their proportional part 
of the public impoſts; and until this aſſembly ſhall have 
eſtabliſhed the principles upon which taxes ſhall in future 
be paid, I am of opinion the adjuſtment of the proportion 
ſhould be left to the diicretion of the provincial aſſemblies, 
the aſſemblies of the departments, &c.” _ 

Theſe renunciations were followed by thoſe of the ex- 
clufive right of rabbit warrens and of fiſheries. M. de 
Riche propoſed to aboliſh the ſale of offices; and the count 
de Viſieux recommended the demolition of dowe-cotes, 
which, trifling as the evil may appear to us, were from 
their numbers a ſerious grievance to the peaſantry ot 
France. The cure of Souppes offered, in the name of 
his. brethren, the relinquiſhment of caſualties, and all fees 
exacted from the poor. This generous declaration was 
followed by that of ſeveral dignitaries of the church, who 
ſtated, that, agreeably to the ſpirit of the canons, they 
were determined to limit themſelves to the poſſeſſion of a 
ſingle benefice, M. Duport embraced this opportunity to 
compliment the inferior clergy, and to propoſe an aug - 
mentation of their ſtipends. 4 . . 
Alter confirming theſe propoſals by a vote of the aſ- 

ſembly, the buſineſs of reform appeared almoſt exhauſted, 
when the deputies of thoſe provinces which enjoyed pecu- 
l iar privileges, came forward to lay their charters and their 
franchiſes at the feet of the national repreſentatives. Dau- 
phine, which was always forward to ſacrifice its advan- 
tages to the welfare of the nation, was the firſt to teſtify 
its acquieſcence on the preſent occaſion. The marquis de 
Blazons called the attention of the aſſembly to the reſo- 
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lution which his province had paſſed at Vizillé, to re- 
nounce its peculiar privileges. He expreffed his with, 
that all the other provinces would imitate this example, 
and declare themſelves ſatisfied with the name and privi- 
leges of French citizens. He had ſcarcely ſpoken when 
the deputies of Britany, which had always been the rival 
of Dauphine in patriotiſm, preſſed round the table to 
make a ſimilar facrifice. The impatience of the repre- 
ſentatives of Provence and Forcalquier fcarcely ſuffered 
them to wait till thoſe of Britany had made their patriotic 
declaration; and they were followed by the deputations of 
Burgundy, Languedoc, and by the repreſentatives of 
Paris, Lyons, Marſeilles, Bourdeaux, Straſbourg, &c. 
A number of motions of leſs importance ſucceeded ; 
and the ſuppreſſion of deport, vacat, annates, and plurali- 
ties, was immediately decreed. The duke de Liancourt 
propoſed that a medal ſhould be ſtruck off in commemo- 
ration of this unparalleled ſeſſion, and that a ſolemn Te 
Deum ſhould be performed. On the reigning monarch, 
the auguſt title of RESTORER OF GALLIC LIBERTY 
was conferred by a decree, and a deputation appointed to 
wait upon his majeſty, reſpectfully to inform him of theſe 
tranſactions, - - 8 8 
It is evident that theſe ſacrifices, diſintereſted as they 
were, could not be generally acceptable. The great 
body of the nobility and clergy were diſpoſed to deny the 
power of their repreſentatives, who, they aſſerted, had 
voted away what was not their own, That they ſhould 
not have had more weight with the people, is more ſur- 
prifing ; but the ſpirit of anarchy and licentiouſneſs was 
excited, and could not eaſily ſubſide. In ſome places, 
the decrees of the afſembly ſeemed to be made the excuſe 
for new diſorders—The game in particular was made a 
common prey z and, in the purſuit, even the extreme ne- 
ceſſities of the kingdom were diſregarded, as the ſtanding 
corn was trodden down and deſtroyed. But the great 
cauſe of confuſion -was the increaſing ſcarcity of bread, 
which ſeemed to render the populace deſperate, and totally 
regardleſs of order. Some convoys of bread and pro- 
viſions were ſtopped on the road to Paris ; and two elec- 
| | tors 
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tors of that city, who were employed at Provence in pur- 
chaſing ſupplies for the metropolis, were arreſted on the 
ſuſpicion of being monopoliſts, and narrowly eſcaped 
with their lives. | | 
On the 7th of Auguſt the new miniſters, the keeper of 
the ſeals, the marſhal Bauvau, the count de Montmorin, 
the count de la Luzerne, M. Neckar, the count de St, 
Prieſt, the Archbiſhop of Vienne, and the count de la 
Tour du Pin, were introduced at their requeſt to the aſ- 
ſembly; and the archbiſhop of Bourdeaux, the keeper of 
the ſeals, drew a moſt lamentable picture of the diſorders 
which prevailed throughout the kingdom. He was fol- 
lowed by M. Neckar, who repreſented, in ſtrong terms 
the miſerable ſtate of the public treaſury, which on his 
entrance into office was found to contain only four hun- 
dred thouſand livres, chiefly in notes of the caiſſe d'eſ- 
compte. He added, that the deficit between the income 
and the expences was enormous; and that ſuch had been 
the ſums which the king had been obliged to iſſue for the 
purchaſe of grain, and for the ſupport of the poor, and 
ſuch the deficiency created by the non-payment of 
taxes, that no reſource remained but to raiſe a loan of 
thirty millions to ſatisfy the engagements and inevitable 
expences of the ſtate for two months, by which time he 
preſumed that conſiderable progreſs would be made in the 
eſtabliſhing of a conſtitution. This loan he propoſed at 
five per cent. But the propoſal was remitted to the con- 
fideration of the committee of finance z which preſuming 
too far upon the. patriotiſm of the people, retrenched the 
terms of the loan of all thoſe little advantages which the 
miniſter had annexed to it, in order to induce the moneyed 
people to ſubſcribe, and reduced the intereſt to four and 
a half*. In the debates which took place upon the pro- 
poſals of the miniſter, there appears reaſon to ſuſpect that 
the count de Mirabeau was inſtigated by a pern op- 
This was one of the firſt errors of the afſembly—It will be 
curious to attend to the gradations by which France has been 
ruined 3 they all originated in that fatal diſtruſt of the execu- 
tive power, which firſt led them to counteract, next to diſgrace 
miniſters, and at laſt to dethrone the monarch himſelf. 
EW A a 3 2 Poſition 
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poſition to M. Neckar ; and it was certainly owing te 
his influence in the aſſembly that the plan of the miniſter 
was not adopted. The conſequence was, that in three 
weeks not more than two million ſix hundred thouſand 
livres were ſubſcribed to the loan, and the project ntterly 
failed. In order therefore to procure a ſupply of forty 
millions, another ſcheme was offered by M. Neckar, and 
adopted by the aſſembly, which was, to ſolicit a loan of 
eighty millions at five per cent. One half of which 
might be paid in ſtock; but the N had loſt the 
favourable opportunity, and, by the impediments which 
they threw in the way of M. Neckar's firſt project, had 
unſettled the faith of the moneyed intereft in the new 
government. 
In the mean time the tumultuous ſtate of the nation 
obliged the legiſlature to paſs a decree, recommending to 
the municipalities to be vigilant for the public ſafety, and 
rigorouſly to proſecute all who ſhould be found exciting 
public alarms or diſturbances. The decrees of the 4th of 
Auguſt alſo had been ſent to a committee, which was ap- 
pointed for the purpoſe of reducing them into the form of 
a law; and from the 5th to the 11th the different articles 
were debated, Moſt of thoſe which reipected the feudal 
claims were confirmed with little variation ; but the com- 
mittee conſidering tithes as a ſpecies of feudal tax levied 
on the land, had inſerted them in the decree as redeem- 
able like the other feudal aſſeſſments. To this conſtruc- 
tion the clergy ſtrongly objected, and alleged that it con- 
founded two things eſſentially different, the feudal tithes 
and thoſe which were purely eccleſiaſtical, which laſt con- 
ſtituted a ſpecies of private property, not at the diſpoſal 
of the nation. The neceſſities of the ſtate, . on the other 
hand, had for ſome time induced the popular party to look 
upon the wealth of the church as the laſt reſource for the 
repleniſhment of an exhauſted treaſury ; and with this 
view the propoſal of the committee was ftrenoulſ'y ſup- 
ported by Meſſrs. Chaſſel, Mirabeau, &c. The abbe 
Sieyes was the ableſt defender of the rights of the clergy. 
With great logical preciſion and accurate information, he 
evinced that the tithes were not a tax impoled by the na- 
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tion, but a rent charge laid upon their eſtates by the 
original proprietors for the maintenance of the church; 
that the actual proprietors had purchaſed their eſtates 
ſubject to this rent- charge; and that the legiſlature had 
no authority to transfer this, which was a real property, 
from the hands of the clergy to the landholders, who had 
no legitimate nor apparent claim to it. It you wiſh 
to be free, added he, begin by being juſt. The ne- 
ceſſities of the nation, however, conſtituted a plea on the 
other. ſide, which was not to be reſiſted“; and on the 
morning after this debate, fifteen cures ſent to the aſſembly 
an act, by which they voluntarily reſigned into the hands 
of the nation the whole of their eccleſiaſtical rights, and 
declared that they were content to rely on the juſtice of 
that body for an equitable proviſion. This act of patrio- 
tiſm was received with the foudeſt burſt of applauſe ; and, 
as if by a ſudden emotion, all the — clergy in the 
aſſembly ſtepped forward to the table to make the ſame 
ſacrifice, The archbiſhop of Paris next declared, ** that 
in the name of his brethren, he begged leave to place the 
whole of their tithes under the diſcretion of the repreſen- 
tatives of the nation—claiming only for themſelves enough 
to ſupport the decency and dignity of public worſhip, and 
to enable them to adminiſter to the relief of the poor.“ 
—< Such is the wiſh of all the clergy,” exclaimed the 
cardinal de Ia Rochefoucault ; © we place our confidence 
in the nation.“ | 
The decree which aboliſhed the feudal ſyſtem, and the 
excluſive privileges of hunting, fiſhing, &c. and which 
laid all offices and dignities open to every citizen without 
diſtinction of birth; which declared that the tithes ſhould 
be commuted for by a certain ſtipend; which prohibited 
the iale of offices, the payment of fees to the clergy on 
caſualties, and all payments to the ſee of Rome; which 
annihilated the feudal juriſdictions, pluralities, penſions, 


* This was the ſecond great error of the aſſembly. To alien- 
ate the affections of io important a body as theclergy, in this 
carly ſtage of the Revolution, was no leſs impolitic than the 
cauſe was unjuſt, 72 
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and the particular privileges of thoſe provinces which 
were called pays d'ẽtats, was finally paſſed on the 13th of 
Auguſt, and accepted by the king. | | 
Tacitus has ſomewhere lamented, that the ſcenes which 
His duty compelled him to record, wanted that intereſt 
and variety which decorated the more flouriſhing periods 
of the republic, and complains that his Annals contain 
little more than details of bloodſhed and aſſaſſinations. In 
this reſpect the hiſtorian of anarchy will find himſelf in a 
ſimilar predicament with the annaliſt of deſpotiſm ; and 
the neceſſity of recurring ſo frequently to the odious topic 
of popular commotion and phrenly, may perhaps be ſup- 
_ to ſtand in need of an apology. The truth is, the 
kingdom of France, at the period we are deſcribing, was 
deſtitute of 1egular government. The executive power, 


which is ſupported only by public opinion, was ſeized. 
with a kind of political paralyſis; it was neither capable 


of reſtraining the public impetuoſity, nor of directing its 
motions. The whole kingdom was in agitation, and the 
lighteſt rumour was ſufficient to produce a paroxyſm of 
popular deluſion and madneſs. The metropolis was how - 
ever agitated beyond every other part; it was the centre 
of political diſcuſſion, and the theatre where thoſe who 
were difaffeted to the new order of things could put in 
action their artifices with moſt ſafety and with molt effect. 
The calamities which the people had fo lately eſcaped, 
and the malevolence and well-known perfidy of their 
enemies, had generated in them habius of ſuſpicion; and 


— 


the acts of bloodſned into which they had been betrayed, 


had familiarized them with cruelty. 
In this ſtate of things, we are not to wonder if we ſee 
the populace on the point of ſacrificing one of their beſt 
Friends, and iu the courſe of a few weeks demanding cla- 
morouſlly the life of him whom they had choſen for their 
eneral,” Thus, while the aſſembly were engaged in per- 
forming the moſt important ſervices to the people, the in- 
. babitants of Paris were endeavouring to dip their hands 
in the blood of a man (the marquis de la Salle), who, 
though one of the firſt of the nobles, had deſerted the cauſe 
of his order from an affection for the people. On the 
1 „ ; . 1 DTS rt wg «he 5th 
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ih of Auguſt, about nine in the evening, a boat was diſ- 
covered on the river, rowed by three men, and was ſtopped 
by the inhabitants of Port St. Paul: it was found loaded 
with ammunition from the arſenal ; and this diſcovery 
was no ſooner made, than a general alarm was excited. 
The boatmen were examined, and M. de la Voiſſiere and 
ſome other perſons who had the cuſtody of the powder, &c. 
were ſent for, who produced an order ſigned . De la 
Salle, acting for the M. de la Fayette. —TIt was in vain 
that it was repreſented to the mob, that this powder was 


poudre de traite, that is, of an inferior quality, ſuch as is 


ſent to Guinea, which was tranſporting from the arſenal 
only to be changed for better. The mob immediately ex- 
claimed, it is peudre de traitre! and clamoured for ven- 
geance, M. dela Salle had been dining in the country, 


and in the evening had returned to the Hotel de Ville, 


where he was no ſooner arrived, than he found upwards 
of forty thouſand people demanding his life. Learning 
by accident the cauſe of this tumult, he had, however, the 
good fortune to retreat without being diſcovered. 
During this time a miſcreant had mounted the lamp- 
poſt, with a new rope in his hand, where he is ſaid to have 
remained for not leſs than three quarters of an hour, while 


a crew of banditti broke into the Hotel de Ville, and aſ- 


cended even into the clock, in queſt of tbe marquis de la 
Salle. The coolneſs and ſerenity of the marquis de la 
Fayette appeared to increaſe with the tumult and the dan- 
ger. In the mean time he had given ſecret orders, and had 


arranged every thing for the public ſafety by the agency 


of a faithful ſerjeant. At length, when he was ſatisfied 


that every thing was right, he ſuddenly aroſe, and ad- 


dreſſing himſelf to the committee who had ſat with him 
the whole evening, he ſaid—* You are fatigued, gentle- 
men, and Iam fatigued alſo—let us retire ; the Greve is 
completely free; and I give you my word, that Paris was 
never in a more perfect ſtate of tranquillity.” On look- 
ing out of the windows, nothing was to be ſeen of the 


mob who had ſo lately filled the ſquare ; it was entirely 
occupied by ſoldiers of the national guard, drawn up in 
moſt excellent order, who had been gradually introduced 


by 
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by the marquis, -and by this means without tumult er 


trouble, expelled their opponents. 


The reſtoration of tranquillity and order was an object 
of the firſt importance with the friends of liberty, and it 
was evident, that to place the municipal governments 
under proper regulation, was the only method of effecting 
this deſired end. As Paris alſo was not only the firſt in 
importance, but the moti expoſed to the diſaſters of anar- 
chy, to puta ſtop. to the diſorders of the capital was a 


matter of the moſt urgent neceſſity; this could only be 


done by giving the citizens an intereſt in the ſupport of 


good government; and by conferring on thoſe who had 


property to defend, functions and authority adequate to 
this purpoſe ; by eſtabliſhing a regular chain of ſubordi- 


nation, and enabling each perſon to comprehend his pro- 


perduties as a public man. A temporary plan of muni- 
Cipal regulation was therefore deviſed by M. Bailly for 


the metropolis, which was to exiſt only till the aſſembly 


had perfected that more enlarged ſcheme. by which the 
whole of the kingdom was to be regulated. As this plan 
was only temporary, it, is unneceſſary to enter into any 
detail concerning it. It is ſufficient to ſay, that the num- 
ber of the repreſentatives of the diſtrifts were augmented 
to three hundred; that a committee of ſubſiſtence was 
eſtabliſhed, which delivered the city from the horrors of 
famine; and that a lieutenant of the mayor was ap- 
Pointed in every diſtri&, who contributed greatly to pre- 
ſerve the harmony of government, and to facilitate the 
execution of every meaſure for the preſervation of the pub- 


lic tranquillity, 


Another operation no leſs important, was the organiza- 


tion of the national guard in Paris. The plan of M. de 


Ja Fayette for this purpoſe was ſimple but excellent. The 
pariſian infantry was limited to thirty-one thouſand men, 
of whom one thouſand were officers ; {ix thouſand were 
aid as ſoldiers, and the other twenty-four thouſand con- 
ſiſted entirely of the citizens without pay. The city of 
Paris was apportioned into ſix military diviſions z a com- 
mandant was created for each; and to each diſtri& a 
battalion was appointed, compoſed of five companies of 
| | one 
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ene hundred men each : in thoſe battalions, one compan 
conſiſted of regular ſoldiers, or the old French guards, 
and was termed the centre company, The diſtricts 
ele&ed their military officers. The choice of each of the 
ſix commandants was referred to an electoral aſſembly of 
the diviſion, compoſed of repreſentatives of the diſtricts. 
The right of ele&ing a commander in chief was veſted in 
the diſtricts at large, who appointed a major and lieute- 
nant- general. To thoſe important poſts the marquis de 
la Fayette promoted M. Gouvion, who had been his col- 
league and companion when he tought for American li- 
berty; and M. Jarre, who had been diſtinguiſhed in 
Holland by his attachment to the patriotic party. 

After having ſatisfied the immediate demands of the 
nation, by the abolition of the feudal abſurdities, the 
national aſſembly returned to its great work, a declara- 
tion of the rights of man. Among the many ſchemes or 
ſyſtems which were preſented to the aſſembly on this oc- 
caſion, three principally arreſted their attention; thoſe of 
M. de la Fayette, of the abbe Steyes, and of M. Mou- 
nier. The firſt of theſe, in its clearneſs and ſimplicity, 
greatly reſembled the celebrated American declaration: 
taat of the abbe Steyes embraced the whole fabric of man, 
and pointed out his rights and his duties in the various 
departments of ſocial life; it was, however, too com- 


plex and profound to be adopted as a kind of popular ca- 
techiſm; that of M. Mounier was not quite ſo plain and 


ſimple as that of the marquis de la Fayette, and was yet 
lets complex than the other. It was, however, neither 
ſuſſiciently clear and deciſive in its principles, nor preciſe 
in its phraſeology ; and the aſſembly, after long debates 
referred the matter to a committee of five members. M. 
Mirabeau propoſed, that the declaration of rights might 
ſerve as a kind of preface or introduction to the ſyſtem of 
the conſtitution. After long debates upon the ſubject, 
however, it was agreed, that the declaration of rights 
ſhould be immediately publiſhed ; and on the 2oth of 
Auguſt that form was adgpted, which afterwards ap- 
peared at the head of the new conſtitution. | 
It would be at once uſeleſs and unintereſting to enter 


into 
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Into a minute detail of the circumſtances under which the 
ſeveral articles of the French conſtitution were voted, or 
of the debates which they occaſioned. The day after the 
declaration of rights was decreed, fix articles, chieflyre- 
lating to the nature of the monarchy, collected literally 
from the inſtructions, were read in the aſſembly, and 
were upon the point of being collectively paſſed ; but M. 
Pethion, whoſe anti-monarchical prejudices have been ſo 
injurious to his country, entered upon a long declamation 
on the ſubje&, and inſiſted on the raſhneſs of paſſing a 
number of articles without a ſpecific examination. After 
a debate of ſome length, it appeared, that the great ob- 
Jje& of diſcuſſion would be the ſhare which ſhould be al- 
Jowed to the monarch in the legiſlative authority. It was 
therefore determined previouſly to inveſtigate this ſingle 
point, whether a law could be enacted by the mere autho- 
rity of the legiſlative body, without the ſanctio of the king, 
or what we term in England the royal aſſent? The latin 
word veto, which had been in uſe in Poland on ſimilar 
occaſions, was adopted in the debates to expreſs the nega- 
tive of the king; and on the ſubject of this negative three 
opinions were prevalent in the national afſembly. | 
Meſſ. Mounier, Lally Tolendal, Treillard, d' Antrai- 
gues, de Mirabeau, and de Liancourt, ſupportedthe abſo- 
lute veto of the king. Two powers, they obſerved, exiſt- 
ed in the body politic; the power of willing or decreeing, 
and that of acting. By the firſt, a ſociety eſtabliſhed the 
rules of its own conduct, and by the ſecond, theſe rules 
were carried into execution and effett. Both of theſe 
powers are equally neceſſary; and if on the one part it is 
efſential to liberty that the Jegiſlative ſhould be ſecured 
from the executive power, fo it is no leſs neceſſary to ſup- 
port this laſt againſt the uſurpations of the other; this 
could only be effected by inveſting the chief magiſtrate 
with an authority to examine the acts of the legiſlative 
body, and to refuſe to endow them with the ſacred cha- 
racter of laws. 
If the whole collective body of the people were capable 
of expreſſing their will in direct terms, it would be abſurd 


to ſubject laws ſo enacted to a royal ſanction; but in a 
repre- 
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repreſentative government, where the deputies might be 
choſen more from circumſtances of fortune and ſituation 
than from perſonal virtue and merit, and where it is poſſi- 
ble that the majority of them might unite in oppoſition tothe 
general good, it is neceſſary to countera&t ſuch an ariſtocra- 
cy by the prerogative of a monarch, Hence an alliance be- 
tween the crown and the people, againſt every ſpecies of 
ariſtocracy, is created by their reſpective intereſts and their 
fears. If, for inſtance, the prince is poſſeſſed of no nega- 
tive, what ſhall hinder the repreſentatives from paſſing an 
act for perpetuating their own 8 like the famous 
long parliament of England? What ſhall prevent them 
from invading all the functions of the executive power, 
as well as the rights of the people? There are only two 
caſes in which a monarch can be ſuppoſed to refuſe his aſ- 
ſent: 1ſt, where he conceives the law in queſtion to be 
oppolite to the real intereſts of the people; or 2dly, where, 
deceived by his miniſters, he is induced to reſiſt a law 
which is injurious to their perſonal intereſts. - In the firſt 
caſe, the prerogative will be beneficially exerciſed ; in the 
ſecond, the law will be only ſuſpended: for it is impofſi- 
ble that a limited monarch ſhould long reſiſt the withes of 
the whole nation. In fact, his veto, however abſolute, 
can be no more at any time than an appeal from the legi- 
ſlature to the people at large. 
Such were the arguments with which the almoſt irreſiſt- 
able eloquence of Mirabeau, in particular, defended the 
abſolute veto: they were, however, combated with ſome 
energy by the oppoſite party. It is eſſentially neceſſary, 
ſaid they, to preſerve diſtint the two departments of go- 
vernment, the legiſlative and the executive powers; nor 
is there any thing in the proper and natural functions of a 
king, which makes it neckifiny to conſtitute him as an eſ- 
- ſential integrant branch of the legiſlature. It is difficult 
o draw the line between the right of ſtopping proceed- 
| ings, and the right of action. The right of ſtopping pro- 
ccedings in the hands of the executive power, would be to 
make it ſuperior to the majority of the legiſlature; it 
would be a lettre de caghet againit the ſupreme will of the 
nation. _ 32g | f 
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A ſuſpenſive veto, or an appeal to the will of the nation, 
it was urged, would be attended with worſe conſequences 
than even the abſolute negative: it would change the very 
nature of the government, and convert it into a pure de- 
mocracy, inſtead of a repreſentative government. What 
an appeal would it be, to twenty-ſix millions of people, 
of whom nine tenths are deftitute of inſtruction, and in- 
capable of underſtanding the complex nature of political 
queſtions? But it is pretended, that the legiſlative power 
may one day encroach upon the executive; as if a power 
deſtitute of arms, could contend with a power which has 
continually arms in its hands; as if an aſſembly of 1200 
men, neceſſarily divided by their private intereſts, and in- 
veſted with a tranſient authority, were likely to invade 
ſucceſsfully the perpetual and hereditary depoſitory of the 
whole public force. - Conſult hiſtory, and you will find 
throughout every page the legiſlature of free nations em- 
ployed, not in ufuiping the executive power, but in re- 
training it. Doubtleſs a good king will conſult the ge- 
neral wiſh of the nation; but a violent and obſtinate king 
will expoſe, in defending his prerogative, both his crown 
and his life. | | 

It was in theſe terms that Meſſ. Garat junior, de Lan- 
dine, Sales, Beaumetz, and others, attacked the royal ne- 
gative. A very ſmall party pleaded for a ſuſpenſive veto; 
but as both the great parties agreed in rejecting it, every 
plan of mediation appeared at firſt improbable. In the 
courſe, however, of the diſcuſhon, new lights were re- 
flected upon the ſubject, and inclined both parties at 
length to this middle path. | 

It was acknowledged that the great fountain of the ex- 
ecutive power could not, without ſome danger, be deprived 
of this-prerogative; nor could it be unlimitedly athgned 
to the monarch, without the apprehenſion of a danger ſtill 
ſuperior. The deciſions of a legiſlative body are certain - 
ly not infallible, and in ſome inſtances may be oppoſite 
even to the will of the nation in general: it that caſe, 
therefore, there ſhould exiſt ſome counterpoiſe to their ac- 
tion; and though it might be dangerous and impolitic to 


make the king a conſtituent pat of the legiſlature, yet the 
| | power 
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power of ſuſpending a law is not an act of legiſlation. 
An actual appeal to the people at large would be imprac- 
ticable, if not unconſtitutional, When France adopted-the 
repreſentative form of government, it virtually aboliſhed 
mandatory inſtructions from the conſtituents: ſuppoſing 
then the national aſſembly to be changed at certain periods 
by new elections, no great inconvenience could ariſe from 
inveſting the monarch with a power of ſuſpending, for a 
certain number of ſucceſſive legiſtatures, any law that 
might appear to him contrary to the welfare of the ſtate, 
It was added, would not this ſuſpenſive veto, on the other 
hand, place the repreſentatives and the king in a ſtate of 
emulation extremely conducive to the general good? 
Would not the deputies of the nation become more cir- 
cumſpect, in not preſenting for the royal ſanction laws 
which the king might reje&t with applauſe? And would 
not the monarch be cautious of ſuſpending laws, ſo good 
in themſelves as to ſecure their enaction in ſucceſſive legi(- 
latures? | | 
The diſcuſſion of this important queſtion was not con- 
fined to the aſſembly. The city of Paris moſt illegally 
and improperly pretumed to diftate on this occaſion, and 
afforded a melancholy omen of that horrid and unconſti- 
tutional interference by which the government was after- 
wards to be outraged : the populace threatened again to 
relapſe into all their former violence; and even a liſt was 
ſhewn in which a number of members belonging to the 
aſſembly itſelf were marked for deſtruction. Rennes and 
Dinan alſo formally proteſted againit the veto in the moſt 
violent terms. In the mean time a memoire was ſent 
from M. Neckar to the aſſembly on this ſubjeR, in which, 
by a number of very ſenſible arguments, he enforced the 
adoption of the ſuſpenſive veto, limiting its effects to two 
legiſlatures: but the majority, confilting of the moſt vio- 
lent of hoth parties, on the plea of prohibiting all miniſ- 
terial influence, would not permit the memoire to be read; 
It was, however, made public in a tew days, and is ſup- 
poſed to have had conſiderable weight with the people at 
Jeaſt, if not with the aſſembly. It was therefore at length 
determined, that the king ſhould have the power of ſuſ- 
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pending any decree for two ſucceſſive legiſlatures; but 
that if a third ſhould perſiſt in enaRing it, in that caſe it 
was to have the force of a law without the royal ſanc- 
2, 'While the aſſembly remained undetermined on the im- 
portant queſtion of the royal veto, (for it was in agitation 
from the latter end of Auguſt to the 14th of September) 
other ſubjects of government not leſs intereſting preſented 
themſelves for diſcuſſion. The firſt of theſe regarded the 
permanence of a national afſembly ; in plain terms, whe- 
ther there ſhould always exiſt an aſſembly ready to be 
'eonvoked upon any occaſion, like the parliament of Eng- 
Iand; or whether it ſhould only meet periodically, and 


be virtually diſſolved on the cloſe of the ſeſſion. On this 


topic there wa little room for diſſent, and it was carried 


in favobr of a permanent aſſembly with only three diſſent- 
Ing voices. On the next topic of diſcuſſion there was leſs 


wnanimity. M. Lally Toliendal, in the name of the 
committee of conſtitution, propoſed that the legiſlature 


mould con ſiſt of two chambers, a lower and an upper 
hbuſe. In the original draft which the reporter exhibited 


as an improvement on the Engliſh conſtitution, the ſenate 
or upper houſe was to be compoſed of members choſen 
for life; but M. Mounier thought that this high dignity 


ought to be conferred only for ſeven years. 

This propoſed organiſation was ee e e | 
by the people. It was evidently founded on the ſuppoſed 
balance of powers in the Engliſh conſtitution. But the 
popular party conſidered it as an aſyſum for the old ariſ- 


tocracy, and (to uſe the phraſeology of a vriter of this 
party) as the cradle of a new one: nay, even the parti- 
fans of the feudal ſyſtem opoſed the creation of a new 
dignity, which was to be raited in function and authority 
above the ancient nobility of the realm. 5 

On the diſcuſſion of the ſubject in the aſſembly, the 


Engliſh government was treated with all due reſpect; 
but M. Rabaut de St. Etienne obſerved, that the eſta- 
bliſhment of an upper houſe there, was not originally 
with any view of reſtraining the exceſſes of popular coun-- 
_ fels, but was ſimply a treaty of accommodation; a capi- 
$: tulation 
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tulation between the arrogance of the great and the ſpirit 
of liberty in the people. It is,“ ſaid he, „one of the 
feudal relics, and we have agreed to deſtroy that perni- 
cious ſyſtem.“ 

The very nature of things, it was urged, is adverſe to 
every diviſion of the legiſlative authority. The nation 
which is repreſented is one, the repreſentative body ought 
to be oze allo. The <uill of the nation, of which the aſ- 
fembly is the organ, is indiviſible, and fo ought to be the 
voice which pronounces it. — Again, if the two chambers 
have not relpectively a veto upon the acts of each other, 
there is no object in dividing them: if each of them poſ- 
ſeſſes this Seto, in ſome caſes they will be reduced to per- 
fect inaction. If the ſenators are appointed for life, they 
will naturally be on the ſide of the monarch, who may 
gratify their avarice by places and penſions, and amuſe 
their ambition by ſplendid exptctations and promiſes: a 
ſenate for lite then would be no more than an additional 
force added to the executive power, 

The remainder of the debate was interrupted and tu- 
multuous. The biſhop of Langres, who was preſident, 
and a decided friend to the mealure of two chambers, 
quitted the chair, which was taken by the count de Cler- 
mont. Tonnerre; and when the ſuffrages were collected, 
though more than one thouſand votcd, only eighty nine 
were in favour of an upper houſe. 

In the diſcuſhon of the veto two other ſubjects alſo had 
been involved; namely, the duration of the legiſi itive 
body, and the mode to be purtued in re-eletting the depu- 
ties. On the firit of thele topics two evils were to be 
avoided ; an exiſtence too ſhort, which afforded no ſcope 
for experience, nor for the diſplay of talents, and which 
would neceſſarily render the operations of the Jegiſlature 
verſatile and inconſtant; and a protracted duration, which 
might open a way to corruption, and generate the e/þrit 

de corps. The term of two ye-rs was adopted“, as the 
medium between the extreme points of an annual afſem- 
bly and the dangerous poſſeſſion of authority for a more 


* A term of three years would have been preferable for 


many reaſons, | | 
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pending any decree for two ſucceſſive legifſatures; but 


that if a third ſhould perſiſt in enacting it, in that caſe it 
was to have the force of a law without the royal ſanc- 
o 75 „ | 

While the aſſembly remained undetermined on the im- 
portant queſtion of the royal veto, (for it was in agitation 
from the latter end of Auguſt to the 14th of September) 
other ſubjects of government not leſs intereſting preſented 
themſelves for diſcuſſion. The firſt of theſe regarded the 
permanence of a national aſſembly; in plain terms, whe- 


ther there ſhould always exiſt an aſſembly ready to be 


eonvoked upon any occaſion, like the parliament of Eng- 
Iand; or whether it ſhould only meet periodically, and 
be virtually diſſolved on the cloſe of the ſeſſion. On this 
topic there waò little room for diſſent, and it was carried 


in favobr of a permanent aſſembly with only three difſent- 
ing voices. On the next topic of diſcuſſion there was leſs 


uvnapimity. M. Lally Toliendal, in the name of the 
committee of conſtitution, propoſed that the legiſlature 
mould conſiſt of two 'chambers, a lower and an upper 


hbuſe. In the original draft which the reporter exhibited 


as an improvement on the Engliſh conſtitution, the ſenate 


or upper houſe was to be compoſed of members choſen 


for life; but M. Mounier thought that this high dignity 


- 


ought to be conferred only for ſeven years. 


This propoſed organiſation was univerſally diſapproved 


by the people. It was evidently founded on the ſuppoſed 
balance of powers in the Engliſh conſtitution. But the 


Popular party conſidered it as an aſylum for the old ariſ- 
tocracy, and (to uſe the phraſeology of a writer of this 
party) as the cradle of a new one: nay, even the parti- 
fans. of the feudal ſyſtem opoſed the creation of a new 


dignity, which was to be raited in function and authority 
above the ancient nobility of the realm. | 


On the diſcuſſion of the ſubject in the aſſembly, the 


Engliſh government was treated with all due reſpect; 
but M. Rabaut de St. Etienne obſerved, that the eſta- 
bliſhment of an upper houſe there, was not originally 
with any view of reſtraining the exceſſes of popular coun-- 
ſels, but was ſimply a treaty of accommodation; a capi- 
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tulation between the arrogance of the great and the ſpirit 
of liberty in the people. It is,” ſaid he, „one of the 
feudal relics, and we have agreed to deſtroy that perni- 
cious ſyſtem.“ | | | 
The very nature of things, it was urged, is adverſe to 
every diviſion of the legiſlative authority. The nation 
which is repreſented is oxze, the repreſentative body ought 
to be one alſo. The vill of the nation, of which the aſ- 
fembly is the organ, is indiviſible, and fo ought to be the 
voice which pronounces it. Again, it the two chambers 
have not reſpectively a veto upon the acts of each other, 
there is no object in dividing them: if each of them poſ- 
ſeſſes this Seto, in ſome caſes they will be reduced to per- 
fect inaction. If the ſenators are appointed for life, they 
will naturally be on the ſide of the monarch, who may 
gratify their avarice by places and penſions, and amuſe 
their ambition by ſplendid expectations and promiſes: a 
ſenate for life then would be no more than an additional 
force added to the executive power, 
The remainder of the debate was interrupted and tu- 
multuous. The biſhop of Langres, who was preſident, 
and a decided friend to the meaſure of two chambers, 
quitted the chair, which was taken by the count de Cler- 
mont. Tonnerre; and when the ſuffrages were collected, 
though more than one thouſand votcd, only eighty nine 
were in favour of an upper houſe. | 
In the diſcuſſion of the veto two other ſubjects alſo had 
been involved; namely, the duration of the legifl itive 
body, and the mode to be purſued in re-elefting the depu- 
ties, On the firit of theſe topics two evils were to be 
avoided ; an exiſtence too ſhort, which afforded no ſcope 
for experience, nor for the diſplay of talents, and which 
would neceſſarily render the operations of the legiſlature 
verſatile and inconſtant; and a protracted duration, which 
might open a way to corruption, and generate the ęprit 
de corps. The term of two yers was adopted“, as the 
medium between the extreme points of an annual aſſem- 
bly and the dangerous poſſeſſion of authority for a more 


* A term of three years would have been preferable for 
many reaſons. n 
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extended period. The ſame reaſons induced the aſſembly 
to prefer the election of new members entirely to each le- 
giffature,' rather than a partial re- election; ſince they 
conceived, that whatever the new members might want in 
experience they would compenſate in diligence and zeal; 
that it might be a means of —_— the political know- 


ledge and ability of the ſuperior claſſes; and, in fine, as 
it appeared the only effectual mode of utterly excluding 


the evils of faction and venality. This, however, in the 
concluſion, though it did honour to their intentions, 
proved the moſt fatal of all the falſe keps taken by the 
conſtituent aſſembly, and was aſſuredly the cauſe of the 


diſſolution of that conſtitution which they had eſtabliſhed. 


The aſſembly decreed with an unanimous voice of ac- 
clamation, That the pern of the king is inwviolable ; that 
the throne is indiwvijible ; that the crown is hereditary in 
the males of the reigning family, according to the order 


of primogeniture, to the perpetual excluſion of females. 


The un:mimity on theſe queſtions was nearly deſtroy- 
ed, and the proceedings of the aſſembly interrupted, by 
the artful introduction of a moſt imprudent topic. The 


only hope of the diſaffected party now reſted on the pro- 


bability of involving the nation in a diſpute or conteſt 
with ſome foreign power; and a fair opportunity was 
offered when the motion for regulating the ſucceſſion 
came under confideration. It was then propoſed, that 


the aſſembly ſhould decide whether the Spaniſh branch of 


the Bourbon family were legally excluded by the renun- 
ciation which Philip V. had agreed to by the treaty of 
Utrecht. No queſtion could be more impertinent or ir- 
relevant in its object than this; and the neceſſary conſe- 
quence of a deciſion muſt have been, on the one hand, to 
diſguſt the court of Spain, or on the other, to give occa- 
non to the caſumniators of the new legiſlature to aſſert, 
that they paid no regard to the ſacred nature of treaties. 
From this delemma they were happily relieved, after three 


days debate, by an amendment propoſed by M. Target, 
which diſavowed the intention of extending the ſpirit of 


the laſt of the above articles to the pre;udging of the effect 
| | The 
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The dectees of the 4th of Auguſt had, as we have al- 
ready ſtated, been ſent to the king; and on the 12th of 


September a decree was paſſed, preſſing; the neceſſity of 


their promulgation. On the 1 8th-a letter was received 
from his majeſty, approving in general terms of the ſpirit 
of the decrees, but ſtating tome object ions againſt parti- 
cular articles, eſpecially the abolition of thoſe rents which 
had been originally founded in perſonal ſervice, hut which 
were to the preſent proprietors a ſpecies of a&tual/-pro- 
perty: and alſo remarking, that ſome difficulty would 
attend the abolition of tithes; and that there appeared 
ſome danger of offending the German prinees Who had 


poſſeſſions in Alſace, which were ſecured to them by treaty. 


To theſe articles therefore he propoſed to give only a 
conditional aſſent, with a promiſe of modifying or even 
renouncing his opinions, if convinced by the' obſervations 


of the national aſſembly. | 


Neither the people nor the aſſembly were ſatisfied with 


this letter of the king. It was ſaid that theſe decrees 


were ſent to the executive power, not for his aſſent, but 
for the purpoſe of promulgation merely ; that they were 
principles rather than laws, and that the ſanction of the 


executlve power was not neceſſary to the conſecration of 
principles; but that the obſervations of his majeſty would 


come properly under conſideration - when theſe articles 
were to be reduced into the form of laws. On the motion 
of M. Chappelier, therefore, it was reſolved, © That the 
preſident ſhould wait on the king to entreat him, that he 
would immediately order the promulgation of the decrees 
of the 4th of Auguſt and the following days; aſſuring 


his majeſty that the national afſembly would pay the moſt 


reſpectful attention to the obſervations which he had been 


pfleaſed to communicate. The king immediately ac- 


ceded to the .wiſhes of the legiflatwe, and on the 2oth of 


* 


A midſt this general proſpect of a happy eſtabliſhment 


of rational liberty, the derangement of the finances ſeemed 


to oppoſe an invincible obſtacle: to the patriotic labours of 


the friends of the people. The propoſed loan of eighty 


millions had failed; loans in general were —— 
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extended period. The ſame reaſons induced the aſſembly 
to prefer the election of new members entirely to each le- | 
gillature, rather than a partial re- election; ſince they f 
conceived, that whatever the new members might want in 
experience they would compenſate in diligence and zeal 
| that it might be a means of —— the political know- 
| ledge and ability of the ſuperior claſſes; and, in fine, as 
It appeared the only effectual mode of utterly excluding 
the evils of faction and venality. This, however, in the 
concluſion, though it did honour to their intentions, 
proved the moſt fatal of all the falſe keps taken by the 
conſtituent aſſembly, and was aſſuredly the cavſe of the 
diſſolution of that conſtitution which they had eſtabliſhed. 
The aſſembly decreed with an unanimous voice of ac- 
clamation, That the perſon of the king is inviolable ; that 
the throne is indivijible; that the crown is hereditary in 
the males of the reigning family, according do the order 
| of primogeniture, to the perpetual excluſion of females. 
| The unanimity on theſe queſtions was nearly deſtroy- 
| ed, and the proceedings of the aſſembly interrupted, by 
| the artful introduction of a moſt imprudent topic. The 
| only hope of the diſaffected party now reſted on the pro- 
| bability of involving the nation in a diſpute or conteſt 
| with ſome foreign power; and a fair opportunity was 
| offered when the motion for regulating the ſucceſſion 
| came under confideration. It was then propoſed, that 
the aſſembly ſhould decide whether the Spaniſh branch of 
the Bourbon family were legally excluded by the renun- 
ciation which Philip V. had agreed to by the treaty of 
Utrecht. No queſtion could be more impertinent or ir- 
relevant in its object than this; and the neceſſary conſe- 
quence of a deciſion muſt have been, on the one hand, to 
diſguſt the court of Spain, or on the other, to give occa- 
Hon to the calumniators of the new legiſlature to aſſert, 
that they paid no regard to the ſacred nature of treaties. 
From this delemma they were happily relieved, after three 
days debate, by an amendment propoſed by M. Target, 
which diſavowed the intention of extending the ſpirit of 
the laſt of the above articles to the prejudging of the effect 
of renunciations by treaty, : Bs, 
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The decrees of the 4th of Auguſt had, as we have al- 
ready ſtated, been ſent to the king; and on the x2th of 


September a decree was paſſed, preſſing the neceſſity of 
their promulgation. On the 18th-a letter was received 


from his majeſty, approving in general terms of the ſpirit 
of the decrees, but ſtating ſome objections againſt parti- 
cular articles, eſpecially the abolition of thoſe rents which 
had been originally founded in perſonal ſervice, hut which 
were to the preſent proprietors a ſpecies of actual: pro- 
perty: and alſo remarking, that ſome difficulty would 
attend the abolition of tithes; and that there appeared 
ſome danger of offending the German princes Who had 


| poſſeſſions in Alſace, which were lecured to them by treaty. 


To theſe articles therefore he propoſed to give only a 
conditional aſſent, with a promiſe of modifying or even 
renouncing his opinions, if convinced by the obſervations 


of the national aſſembly. | 


Neither the people nor the afſembly were ſatisfied with 


this letter of the king. It was ſaid that theſe decrees 


were ſent to the executive power, not for his aſſent, but 
for the purpoſe of promulgation merely; that they were 
principles rather than laws, and that the ſanction of the 


executlve power was not neceſſary to the conſecration of 
principles; but that the obſervations of his majeſty would 


come properly under conſideration when theſe articles 
were to be reduced into the form of laws. On the motion 
of M. Chappelier, therefore, it was reſolved, © That the 
preſident ſhould wait on the king to entreat him, that he 
would immediately order the promulgation of the decrees 
of the 4th of Auguſt and the following days; aſſuring 


his majeſty that the national aſſembly would pay the moſt 


reſpectful attention to the obſervations which he had been 
pleaſed to communicate. The king immediately ac- 
ceded to the wiſlies of the legiſlatu e, and on the 2oth of 
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Amidſt this general proſpect of a happy eſtabliſhment 


of rational liberty, the derangement of the finances ſeemed 


to oppoſean invincible obſtacle to the patriotic labours of 


the friends of the people. The propoſed loan of eighty 


millions had failed; loans in general were decried; _ 
* | t 
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the current ſpecie of the kingdom was transferred to dif. 
tant countries. Nothing, however, could diſcourage the 
confidence which the citizens repoſed in their repreſenta- 
tives; the pecuniary difficulties which embarraſſed the 


government were no ſooner known, than a number of 


dilintereſted expedients were projected for relieving them. 
The wives and daughters of the opulent inhabitants of Pa- 
ris appeared at the bar of the aſſembly, and, aiter the ex- 
ample of the Roman ladies, offered their jewels and their 
ornaments of value on the altar of the public. The whole 
kingdom was at once actuated by a general enthuſiaſm; 
infancy ſacrificed its toys; old age its comſort; opulence 

preſented the tribute of its wealth; and poverty itſelf 
conſecrated to its country a part of its ſubſiſtence. The 

king, whoſe benevolence has never been queſtioned, how. 

ever imprudently he may have acted in ſome difficuit cir- 

cumſtances, and under improper influence, voluntarily 

ſent. his rich ſervices of plate to the mint, though the al- 

ſembly entreated him in the ſtrongeſt terms to revoke the 

reſolution. 

The neceſſities of tlie ſtate, however, were too conſi- 

derable to be materially relieved by theſe patriotic dona- 

tions; and they were found ſcarcely ſufficient to anſwer 

the current expences. M. Neckar was the only perſon 

who did not deſpair. He had the courage to repreſent to 

the aſſembly the calamitous ſituation of the republic, and 
the means of alleviating it. He ſnewed that by certain 


reductions in the public expence, by different projects ot 


economy, by an equalization of the taxes, the moſt rea- 
ſonable hopes might be entertained reſpecting the future 
reſtoration of credit, and re-eſtabliſhment of the finances; 
and, in order to obviate the preſent embarraſſment propoſed 
that a contribution ſhould be demanded from every citigen 


equivalent to à quarter of his nett income, io be collected 


in the ſpace of fifteen months, agreeably to the ſolemn de- 


claration of the reſpective contributors. The aſſembly 


were terrified at the boldneſs of the project; but the count 
de Mirabeau, who poſſibly repented of the ſhare he had 
taken in defeating the former project of the miniſter, naw 


exerted the full force of his irreſiſtible talents in his fa- 
a1} vour. 
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vour. He proved that the exigencies of the ſtate required 
an immediate ſupply; and that it was impoſſible to fab- 
ſtitute a new ſcheme of finance in the place of that pro- 
poſed by M. Neckar, or even to examine that which he 
had ſubmitted to them; ſince to go through tlie very 
figures which the ſtatement contained would require a 
period of not leſs than three entire months. He urged 
the neceſſity of confidence in ſuch a conjuncture; à con- 
fidence which he obſerved the former conduct of the! mi- 
nifter entirely warranted; and which ought now to be ac- 
corded to him, even though his plan might not be the heſt 
that human ingenuity could deviſe, becauſe there was no 
other before them which they could adopt. The aſſetibly 
upon theſe reaſons accepted the plan of M. Neckar; and 
on the 1ſt of October he preſented it in its perfect form, 
and with it his own contribution, which amounted to 

100,000 livres. enn e re ti 
Though the ſcheme however was accepted in the ge- 
neral, the execution of it in detail appeared to be attended 
with ſome difficulties; the principal of which was, that 
all the cabiers or inſtructions had prohibited the impoſing 
of any taxes till the conſtitution ſhould. be eſtabliſhed; In 
this caſe, however, the neceſſities of the ſtate rendered a 
ſtrict compliance with the inſtructions impoſſiblez but as 
a pledge to the public, that the aſſembly were not inat- 
tentive to the will of their conſtitutents, ſeveral of the 
patriotic members propoſed, that the king ſhoujd be re- 
queſted to accept that part of the conſtitution which was 
already determined, previous to prefenting him with the 
decree concerning this extraordinary impoſt- M. Mira- 
beau, happily combining the different views upon this fab- 
ject, propoſed to make the firſt part of M. Neckar's plan 
the preamble to the decree, in order that the proſpect of 
relief might be as conſpicuous as the demand. His plan 
was therefore adopted, notithſtanding the clamours of 
oppoſition; and the decree, along with the declaration of 

rights, was in this ſtate preſented to the king. 4 
The events which follow, are by the candid of all par- 
ties allowed to be ſtill enveloped in an almoſt impenetrable 
cloud of myltery. The democratic writers Art, a 
85 Plot 
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plot was concerted of immenſe extent for the total ruin 
of the liberties of France; the principal articles of which 
were—T hat the king was to be tranſported voluntarily, 
or involuntarily, to Metz; where the royal ſtandard was 
[| to be erected; where all the ancient inſtruments of deſpo- 
tiſm, the miniſters, generals, and parhaments, were to J 
be aſſembled, and to iſſue manifeſtoes againſt the repre- y 
ſentatives of the nation That a ſubſcription was actually 
opened, by thoſe who termed themſelves the king's party 
for the expreſs purpoſe of carrying on a civil war That 
both the capital and Verſailles were once more to be in- 
veſted with a powerful army—and that the national aſ- 
ſembly was to be forcibly diſſolved. Theſe aſſertions un- 
doubtedly receive ſome countenance from the fragment of 
a letter from the count d' Eſtaing to the queen, in which 
he mentions ſuch rumours having reached his ears, and 
in which he earneſtly diſſuades her from becoming a party 
in fo raſh 2 meaſure. The court party, on the other 
hand, throw the blame upon their adverſaries, and affirm 
that the whole was a preconcerted plan of the popular 
leaders to force the king and the aſſembly to reſide within 
the walls of Paris. | | 
All however that is known with certainty reſpecting 
the circumſtances which conduced to the commotion at 
Verſailles is, that the minds of the two great parties which 
had already begun to aſſume the factious epithets of de- 
mocratic and ariſtrocratic, were at this period inflamed to a 
moſt extravagant pitch ofreſentment, and diſpoſed to ſuſpect 
each other of the moit atrocious deſigns; that the deciara- 
tion of rights and the firſt articles of the conſtitution had 
remained fome days in the hands of the king, who had de- 
layed to give them the expected ſanction ; that the cla- 
mours of the ariſtocratic party were louder than ever 
that every mode was effayed to work upon the compaſſion 
and the loyalty of the nation; that the king was repre- 
ſented as dethroned, and reduced to the moſt abject itate 
of ſlavery; and that ſome of the dependants of the court, 
in the plenitude of their zeal, were heard to boaſt ; that a 
few days would reſtore affairs to their ancient ſituation, | 
and that the king and his miniſters would reſume their 
1 power.” 
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power.“ It is well known on the other hand, that the 
old French guards, who compoſed, as we have already 
ſeen, the centre company in each battalion of the city mi- 
litia, and who had been accuſtomed to the honour of guard, 
ing the king's perſon, ſaw with a moſt jealous eye that im- 
portant truit committed to the body guard and the, militia 
of Verſailles. It is not improbable too, that the more 
ardent of the patriotic party might entertain ſuipicions, 
that the ſovereign might one day effect an efcape from the 
unguarded palace of Verſailles to put himſelf into the 
hands of their enemies, and might ſecretly wiſh to ſee him 
lodged in a centre of a city devoted to their intereſts, and 
from which there was but little probability of retreat. 
An incident which occurred at Verlailles (which 
ſtamps the conduct of the court with at Jeaſt the ſtigma 
of imprudence, and which evinced that they were not 
witheut hopes that, as the revolution was in a great mea- 
ſure effected by the change which was produced in the 
minds of the ſoldiery, a ſimilar change might operate in 
their favour) coniributed to blow the glowing embers 
into an open flame. The count d'Eſtaing, who com- 
manded the national guard of Verſailles, either influenced 
by the court, or jealous of the inclination which the 
French guards had manifeſted to partake in the honour 
of guarding their monarch, requeſted an additional regi- 
ment to affiſt him in prelerving tranquillity and order at 
the palace; and the regiment of Flanders dragoons was 
accordingly ordered for this ſervice, On the 11t of Oc- 
tober amentertamment (the firit that was ever given in 
public at Vertailles by that body) was given by the 
gardes-du-ccrps, or king's body guard, to the officers of 
the regimeat of Flanders; and to augment the unpopu- 
larity of the circumſtance, it was given in the royal fa- 
loon. Several of the officers of the national guard, with 
others of the military, were invited, At the lecond 
courſe, four toaſts were given: *The king, and the 
queen, the dauphin, and the royal family.“ The na- 
tion was propoſed, but, according to a number of wit - 
neſſes, expreſsly rejected by the gardes du: corps. 
The king was jult returned from hunting; and the 
| Py queen, 
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queen, having been informed of the gaiety of the ſcene, 
perfuaded his majeſty to accompany her with the heir ap- 
parent to the ſaloon, which was now filled with ſoldiers— 


the grenadiers of Flanders and the Swiſs chaſſeurs having 


been admitted to the deſſert. The queen appeared wit 
the dauphin in her arms, affectionate as ſhe was lovely, 
and carried the royal infant through the ſaloon, amidſt 
the acclamations and murmurs of the ſpectators. Fired 
with enthuſiaſm, the ſoldiers drank the health of the king, 
the queen, and the dauphin, with their ſwords drawn 
and the royal gueſts bowed reſpe&fully, and retired. 
The entertainment, which had hitherto been conducted 
with ſome degree of order, now became a ſcene of entire 
confuſion. Nothing was omitted to inflame the paſſions 
of the military. The muſic played the favourite air 
*© O Richard, O my king, the world abandons thee ;*' 
the ladies of the court diſtributed white coctades, the an- 
4 | 10 enſign ; and even ſome of the national guard, it 
13 ſaid, had the weakneſs to accept them, In the height 
of this political banquet, it is affirmed, and there is in- 
deed little cauſe to doubt it, that many expreſſions of 


marked diſreſpe& towards the aſſembly and the nation, 


eſcaped from the officers of the gardes-du-corps, and 


others of the military: this, however, might eaſily have 
happened in ſuch cucumſtances, without the leaſt of pre- 


meditation or evil deſign. | 
During theſe tranſactions, the city of Paris was af- 
flicted with all the evils of famine. Either no hread was 
to be obtained, or bread of ſo bad a quality, that the po- 
pulace, always miftruftful and ſuſpicious, were not with- 
out their alarms of a criminal deſign upon the lives, or 
at leaſt the health of the inhabitants. Such was the ſtate 
of things, when the news arrived of the fatal banquet at 
Verſailies. The circumſtances which we have related 
were ſtrangely magnified : and all the ſuſpicions which 
were entertained reſpecting the deſign of diſſolving the 
aſſembly, and carrying off the ſovereign, were added in 
exaggeration. At the ſame time the mutual reſentment 
of the contending parties hourly augmented ; and the 
imprudent conduct of the minority expoſed them to 1 
INjult, 
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inſult. ' White and black cockades were: worn as ſignals 
of defiance.” - They were torn out of the hats of the 
wearers by the mob; but ſuch was the enthuſiaſm of one 
of theſe 'votaries of party, that he is ſaid to have picked 
up from the ground this relic of loyalty, to have kiſſed it 
reſpectfully, and attempted - to replace it in his hats 
Every meaſure that could be taken by the three hundred 
directors of the municipality to prevent the ſpreading of 
the inſurrect ion was'taken—ir-vain ! Early on the morn- 
ing of the memorable 5th: of October, a woman ſallied out 
from the quarter of St. Euſtacia and entering the corps- 
de- garde, and ſeizing a drum, paraded the adjacent ſtreets 
beating an alarm, and exciting the people by clamours, 
reſpecting the ſcarcity of bread, She was ſoon joined 
by a very numerous mob, chieffy of women, and repaired 
immediately to the Hotel de Ville. A few of the com- 
mittee of the commune were aſſembled; and M. Gou- 
vion, at the head of the national guard, endeavoured to 
prevent their entrance: but the ſoldiers, ſwayed either 

by gallantry, humanity, or diſaffection, gave way, and 
permitted them to paſs. Some of the women, who, by 
their air and manner appeared of à ſuperior claſs, entered 
with good humour into converſation with the committee, 
and plcaded eloquently the cauſe of their companions, 
who under various circumſtances of miſery, came to aſk 
for relief. But the greater number, both by their ap- 
pearance and their conduct, ſhewed that they were col- 
lected from the loweſt rank of indigence and depravity. 
With horrid imprecations they demanded bread and 
arms; they exclaimed with violence againſt the puſilla- 
nimity of the men, and threatened the hves of the whole 
committee, and particularly of M. Bailly and the mar- 
quis de la Fayette. Others penetrated the magazine of 
arms; and a chird troop aſcended the belfry, where they 
attempted to ſtrangle the abbẽ Lefevre. In one of the 
halls two furies endeavoured to ſet fire to the public pa- 
pers, but were happily prevented by Staniflaus Maillard, 
who had rendered himſelf ſo famous at the taking of the 


Baſtile. 


This young man, finding all endeavours. to reſiſt 
l get the 
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the fury of the mob in vain, employed a new ſtratagem 
to preſerve his country. He applied to the commanding 
officer for his authority; and having obtained it, he pro- 


ceeded down the ſtairs of the Hotel de Ville, which were 


filled with women, and ſeizing a drum, which layat the 
door, he offered to put himſelf at the head of the inſur- 
gents, the univerſal clamour of whom was to proceed to 
Verſailles. By an unanimous ſhout of applauſe, Maillard 
was choſen captain of this turbulent troop 3 and by his 
authority the aſſembly was adjourned to the Champs Eli- 
ſees. When arrived at this general rendezvous, their 
numbers amounted to upwards of eight thouſand ; and 
their firſt meaſure was to ſurround their chief, and to in- 
ſiſt upon his leading them to the arſenal to equip them- 
ſelves. completely with arms. Fortunately he had autho- 
rity enough to make himſelf heard, and to convince them 
that the arms had been removed from the arſenal; and 
he had even ſufficient addreſs to engage them to lay aſide 
the weapons with which they had provided themſelves, by 
repreſenting to them that ſince their object was to ſup- 
plicate the aſſembly for juſtice and for bread, they would 
operate more forcibly. on the compaſſion of that hody, by 
appearing as diſtreſſed petitioners, than with arms in 
their hands. They departed for Verſailles about noon, 
preceded by a company of armed men, and guarded in the 


rear by the volunteers of the Baſtile, whom Maillard had 


prepared for that purpoſe. 


Unfortunately the fanaticiſm of the moment was com- 
municated to the grenadiers. They not only declared, 


ec that they could not turn their bayonets againſt the poor 


women who came to aſk fer bread, but intimated an in- 
clination theinſelves to proceed to Verſailles, Their 
ſpokeſman declaimed loudly againft the committee of 


ſubſiſtence, againſt the gardes-du-corps, and concluded, 


c that the people were miſerable, and the ſource of the 
evil was at Verſailles ; that they muſt go and find out the 
king, and bring him to Paris.“ While the marquis de 


la Fayette reaſoned, inſiſted, threatened, the tumult in- 


creaſed from all quarters; an immenſe crowd armed with 
ſticks, pikes, guns, &c, ruſhed from the ſuburbs; and 
| | though 
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though the national guard appeared not in the moſt trac- 
table diſpoſition, the mayor and municipality probably 
conceived it to be the only means of preventing miſchief 
at Verſailles, to permit their departure with their com- 
mander at their head. The marquis therefore received 
an order to depart for Verſailles, and it was moſt cheer- 


fully obeyed by the national guard. | 


The repreſentatives of the nation, the majority of whom 
at leaſt were totally unconſcious of what was paſhng m 
Paris, were aſſembled on the 5th, in expectation of re- 
ceiving back the conſtitutional articles ſanctioned by the 


king. M. Mounier was then preſident. The fitting 


opened with reading a letter from the king, in which he 
pleaded the difficulty of judging partially of the conſti- 
tution ; adding, however, that in the confidence that the 
new articles were calculated to eſtabliſn the happineſs and 
proſperity of the kingdom, he accepted them; but with 
one poſitive condition, that from the ſpirit of the whole 
ſyſtem, the executive power ſhould have its entire effect in 
the hands of the monarch. He concluded with obſerving, 
that though theſe conſtitutional articles did not all indif+ 
criminately preſent him with the idea of perfection, yet 
he thought it proper to pay this reſpe& to the with of the 
aſſembly, and to the alarming circumſtances which fo 


_ ſtrongly preſſed him to deſire the re- eſtabliſnment of peace, 


order, and confidence.“ | * 974 
This letter by no means proved acceptable to the aſ- 


ſewbly; the popular members marked in ſtrong terms 


their diſapprobation of this proviſional aſſent, which only 
ſeemed to be given in conſequence of the alarming cirs 
cumſtances of the nation. In the courſe of the debate 


many alluſions were made to the indecent feſtival of the 


military, which diſgraced Verſailles on the preceding 
week. The inſults offered to the nation and the na- 
tional cockade were pointedly mentioned, as well as the 
menaces of the ſoldiery. A motion was at length made, 
that the guilty perſons on that occaſion ſhould be deli- 
vered up to the rigour of the law, and that the accuſa- 
tions which had been now inſinvated, ſhould be formed 
into acriminal proceſs. At theſe words the count'de 
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Mirabeau roſe. I begin, ſaid he, yy declaring 
that I conſider the motion as ſupremely impolitic; ne- 
vertheleſs, if it is perſiſted in, I am ready to produce the 
details, and to ſign them with my on hand. But this 
aſſembly muſt firſt declare that the perſon of the king 
alone is ſacred, and that all other individuals, whatever 
their ſtation, are equally ſubjects, and reſponſible to the 
laws. The prudence of the preſident and the aſſembly 
prevailed over the raſhneſs of both parties. The motion 
was withdrawn; and it was decreed, that the preſident 
ſhould wait on the king to requeſt a ſimple acceptance of 
the conſtitutional articles: The aſſembly was. frequently 


alarmed, during the courſe of this diſcuſſion, by repeated 


intelligence that all Paris was advancing to Veriailles; 
Maillard conducted his tumultuous troop with ſome 
mon addreſs. When he came within fight of Verſailles, 


he arranged them in three ranks; and advertiſed them, 


that as tſiey were entering a place where they were not 
en pected, they muſt be careful, by the cheerfulneſs of 
them appearance, and the regularity of their conduct, to 


Excite no alarms in the inhabitants. When arrived at 


the gate of the national aſſembly, Maillard undertook to 
ſpeak for them. He entered attended by fiftcen of the 
women, and perſuaded the reſt to wait for his return at 
the gate. His addreſs had two objects: © to entreat that 
the aſſembly would deviſe ſome method of relieving the 
dreadful ſcarcity bf bread which prevailed at Paris, and 


which he ſaid had been occaſioned by the interception of 
convoys, and by — 5m and to ſokcit that the 


gardes · du- corps might be ordered to aſſume the national 


cockade. He had ſcarcely finiſhed, when a national 
cockade was preſented to him on the part of the gardes- 


qu · corps, as a proof that they had already adopted it. 
Maillard fhewed-it to the women, who immediately an- 
ſwered by loud acclamations of Vid le roi, & MM. les 
gar des. du- corps! A deputation was immediately ap- 
pointed to wait on the king with this intelligence. 
The king had gone that morning to take the diverfion 
of ſhooting in the woods of Meudon ; and in the midſt of 


Ris ſport intelligence was brought, that a moſt formi- 


dable 
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dable band of women were on the way from Paris, ex- 
claiming for bread. * Alas!” replied the king, ** if 
J bad it I ſhould not wait to be aſked.” On his return, 
as ſoon as he mounted his horſe, a chevalier of St. Louis 
fell upon his knees, and beſeeched his majeſty not to be 
_ J never was afraid in my lite,” returned the 
ing. 72 
Gn his arrival at Verſailles, he found the gardes-du- 
corps and the national guard under arms, and the palace 
ſurrounded by a mob. With the deputation from the 
aſſembly, five of the women were introduced to his ma- 
jeſty, who, on hearing of the diſtreſſes of the metropolis, 
was extremely moved, and the women ſympathized in the 
feelings of the monarch. Louiſa Chabry, a young wo- 
man who was employed in ſome of the branches of ſculp- 
ture, and was only leventeen years of age, fainted. 
When ſhe recovered, ſhe defired leave to kiſs the king's 
hand, who embraced her, and diſmiſſed her with an ele- 
gant compliment. The women without doors could 
ſcarcely believe the report of thoſe who had been admit- 
ted. In the mean time the king ſigned an order for 
bringing corn from Senlis and de Lagni, and for remov- 
ing every obſtacle which impeded the ſupply of Paris. 
This order was reported to the women, and they retired 


with acclamations of gratitude and joy. 


This band of amazons was no ſooner diſperſed, than it 
was ſucceeded by another, headed by M. Brunout, a 
ſoldier of the Pariſian guard, whom they had compelled 
to aſſume the unpleaſant office of their leader. It is un- 
certain upon what provocation M. Savonieres, a lieute- 
nant in the gardes du-corps, and two other officers, im- 
prudently ſingled out Brunout from his company, and 
chaſed him along the ranks with their drawn ſabres. 
The unhappy man was upon the point of being cut to 
pieces with their ſabres, when one of the national gnard 
of Verſailles fired upon M. Savonieres, and broke his 
arm, and by that means ſaved the life of Brunout : and 
this incident is ſaid to have greatly increaſed that unfor- 
tunate antipathy which the people afterwards manifeſted 
by atrocious acts of cruelty to the gardes · du- corps. 

. Whether 
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Whether there was indeed a concerted plan to carry 
off the king to Metz, or whether the court was reall 
terrified by the accident which we have juſt recounted, it 
is impoſſible to determine; but the king's carriages 
were ordered to the gate of the caſtle which communi- 
cates with the orangery. The national guard of Ver- 
ſailles, however, who occupied the poſt, refuſed to permit 
them to paſs; and the king himſelf was reſolute in his 
determination to ſtay, declaring, “that he would rather 


"periſh; than that the blood of the people ſhould be ſpilled 


In his quarrel.” 

The aſſembly continued fitting : but the ſeffion was 
'rumultnous, and interrupted by the ſhouts and harangues 
of the Pariſian 5ſh-women, who filled the galleries“. A 
letter, however, from the king was read, deploring the 
ſearcity of proviſions, and recommending that effectual 
means might be taken to remedy that calamity ; and in « 
little time after M. Mounier entered with the pure and 
ſimple aſſent of the king to the conſtitutional articles. 
The aſſembly was then adjourned ; but the applauſe 
which was beſtowed on its proceedings was mingled 


with affecting murmurs and complaints, the multitude 


crying out that they were actually ſtarving, and that the 


majority of them had eaten nothing for upwards of 


twenty-four hours. The preſident, therefore, humanely 
ordered. that proviſions ſhould be ſought for in every 
part of the town, and the hall of the afſembly was the 
ſcene of a miſerable, ſcanty, and tumultuous banquet. 
Indeed, ſuch was the dreadful famine, that the horſe of 
one of the gardes-du-corps being killed in a tumult, he 


*The ſuperior wiſdom of the American congreſs over the 
French affembly, was manifeſt in many inſtances, but in none 
more than in this, that their deliberations,were all private, or at 


Jeaſt in the preſence of few auditors. The orators of the French 
aſſemblies, too eager for applauſe, imprudently opened their 
galleries or tribunes to the public. The leaſt pernicious effect 


of this injudicious arrangement was, that the aſſembly became a 


mere theatre, and the members only actors, whoſe ſole view 
was to catch the applauſe of the galleries. In the end the au- 
ditors became their maſters, and uſed them as they deſerved. 


was 
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ihut, and ſome left open. And immenſe crowd. found 
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was immediately roaſted, and greedily devoured by the 
mob, Previous to the adjournment of the afſembly, 
Maillard and a number of the women ſet off in carriages, 
provided by the king, for Paris, carrying with them the 
king's letter, and the reſolves of the national aſſembly, in 
the hope of reſtoring peace to the metropolis. 

Darkneſs and a deluge of rain added to the horrors of 
the night. The wretched multitudes who had travelled 
from Paris were expoſed, almoſt famiſhed, to the incle- 
mencies of the weather in the open ſtreets: within the 
caſtle all was trepidation; nothing was to be heard from 
without but imprecations, and the voice of enraged mul- 
titudes, demanding the lives of the queen and of the 
gardes-du-corps. Towards midnight, however, all ap- 
peared tolerably ſtill and peaceable, when the beating of 
the drums, and the light of ihnumerable torches, an- 
nounced the approach of the Pariſian army. The mar- 
quis de la Fayette on his arrival, repaired to the royal 
cloſet, and informed the king of the whole proceedings of 
the day; a part of the national guards were diftributed in 
poſts agreeably to the orders of his majeſty ; the reſt were 
entertained by the inhabitants of Verſailles, or retired to 
lodge in the churches and public edifices, for the re- 
mainder of the night; and tranquillity appeared once 
more perfectly reſtored. | 

The troops of vagabonds who had accompanied Mail- 
lard, or who had followed the Pariſian militia, were 
chiefly diſpoſed of in the hall of the aſſembly, and in the 
great corps-de garde: and at about five in the morning. 
the marquis de la Fayette, after having viſited all the 
poſts, and found every thing perfectly quiet, retired to his 


chamber to write to the municipality of Paris, and per- 


2aps in the hope of ſnatching a few hours repoſe. 15 
The day began to break at about half paſt five; and 
at this period, crowds of women and other deſperate per- 
lons, breathing vengeance and thirſting for blood, ad- 
vanced to the caſtle, which, in the fatal ſecurity which 


the arrival of the Pariſian militia inſpired, was left un- 


guarded in ſeveral places. Some of the iron gates were 


ite 
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its way into the cour des miniſtres, and immediately pro- 
ceeded to the royal gate, which was ſhut, and a number 
of the invaders attempted to ſcale it. Another troop of 
ruffians proceeded to the chapel court, and another to 
that of the princes, and by both theſe avenues penetrated 
into the royal court. Some haſty diſpoſitions of defence 
were made by a M. Agueſleau; the gardes-du -corps 
were ſoon under arms, and one man was wounded by 
them in the arm, and another ſhot dead, The crowd 
immediately mounted the grand ſtair-caſe, where one of 
the gardes-du-corps, M. Miomandre, endeavoured to 
diſſuade them from their attempt; but he narrowly 
eſcaped with his life. M. Tardivet du Repaire haſted 
to the queen's apartment, in order to prevent the entrance 
of the banditti; but he was aſſailed by thouſands, and 
felled to the ground. A villain with a pike attempted to 
pierce him to the heart; but he. had the good fortune to 
wreſt the weapon from his hand, with which he parried 
the attacks of his enemies, and at length effected his 
eſcape. M. Miomandre in the mean time made his way 
to the queen's apartment. He opened the door, and 
cried out to a lady whom he faw in the inner chamber— 
„ Save the queen, madam, her life is in danger; I am 
here alone againſt two thouſand tigers.” He ſhut the 


door; and after a few minutes reſiſtance was deſperately 


wounded with a pike, and left for dead; though he after - 

wards recovered. | 
The queen had been awaked a quarter of an hour be- 
fore, by the clamours of the women who aſſembled upon 
the terrace; but her waiting-woman had fatisfied her by 
taying, “ that they were only the women of Paris, who 
ſhe ſuppoſed, not being able to find a lodging, were 
walking about.” But the tumult approaching, and be- 
coming apparently more ſerious, ſhe roſe, drefſed her- 
ſelf in haſte, and ran to the king's apartment by a pri- 
vate paſſage. In her way ſhe heard the noiſe of a piſtol 
and a muſket, which redoubled her terror. My 
friends, ſaid ſhe to every perſon ſhe met, . ſave me and 
my children.“ In the king's chamber ſhe found the 
dauphin,'who had been brought there by one of her wo- 
| | men; 
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men; but the king was gone. —Awaked by the tumult, 
he had ſeen from a window the multitude preſſing to- 
wards the great ſtair- caſe; and alarmed for the queen, 
he haſted to her apartment, and entered at one dobr, in 


the moment. ſhe had» quitted it by the other. He e- 


turned without loſs of time; and having with the queen 
brought the princeſs royal into the chamber, they pre- 
pared to face the multitu de. rn 


In the mean time the noiſe and tumult increaſed, and 


appeared at the very door of the chamber. Nothing was 
to be heard but the moſt dreadful exclamations, with 
violent and repeated blows againſt the outer door, a pan - 


nel of which was broken. Nothing but inſtant death was 


expected by the royal company. Suddenly, however, 
the tumult ſeemed to ceaſe every thing was quiet; and, 
2 moment after, a gentle tap was heard at the door. It 
was opened, and in an inſtant the apartments were filled 


with the Parifian guard. The officer who conducted 


them ordered them to ground their arme. We come, 


— 


ſaid he, to ſave the king ; and turning to ſuch of 


the gardes· du- corps as were in the apartments We 


will fave you alſa, gentlemen; let us from this moment be 


united. 


Uyfortunately, the national guard arrived too late to 


prevent all the miſchief, To of the gardes- du corps 
were murdered by the mob before the troops could be 
rallied, and their heads fixed on ſpikes, ſerved as the 
fandards of this deteſtable banditti. From the firft mo- 


ment of the alarm, the marquis de la Fayette had even 
exceeded his uſual activity. He appeared in every quar- 
ter: Gentlemen, ſaid he to the Pariſian ſoldiers, 
have pledged my word and honour to the king, that 
nothing belonging to him ſhall receive injury. If I 
break my word, I ſhall be no longer worthy to be your 


commander.” Captain Gondran, the officer who had 
driven the ruffizns from the king's apartment, was not 
ſs conſpicuous for his activity. The Pariſians forced 
their way in every part through the almoſt impenetrable 


maſs— ſurroundecl the gardes-du-corps, and placed them 


in ſafety under their own colours. 


Plunder 
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Plunder is however commonly one great object of a 
mob. The banditti had already begun to ſtrip the pa- 
lace, and to throw the furuiture to each other out of the 
windows. M. Gondran purſued them from place to 
place, till the caſtle was at length completely cleared. 
Expelled from the palace, they repaired to the ſtables ; but 
here a ſudden {top was put to thew depredations by M. 
Doazon, a tarmer-general, and captain of the Paris mi- 
litla. The horſes were all recovered, and brought back 
in ſafety to their ſtalls. Diſappointed at length in every 
view, they departed in a body to Paris; and left Ver- 
ſailles entirely free, and under the protection of the na- 
tional guard. The moſt generous expreſſions of kind- 
neſs and gratitude took place, between the gardes-du- 
corps and the national guard. The former conſidered 
the others as their deliverers-; while the latter evinced 
every inclination that they ſhould in future form one 
united corps. | | s 
The royal family now ventured to ſhew themſelves at 
a balcony, and received the moſt lively acclamations of 
reſpe& from the ſoldiers and the people. But whether 
it had been planned by the popular party, or whether it 
was the immediate impulſe of the multitude—but the 
former is moſt probable—at the firſt a — voice, or 
a few voices, exclaimed—* The king to Paris!“ and 
this was inſtantly followed by an univerſal acclamation, 
enforcing the {ame demand. After ſome conſultation 
with the marquis de la Fayette, the king addreſſed them 
< You wiſh me to go to Paris—l will go, on the condi- 
tion that Iam to be accompanied by my wife and chil- 
dren. He was anſwered by reiterated acclamations of 
Vive le roi! . | | 
Before the departure of the king, the national aſſembly 
was convened; and, on the motion of M. Mirabeau, 
ed a ſolemn decree, that the aſſembly was inſepa- 
rable from the perſon of the king.“ A deputation of 
one hundred members was alſo appointed to accompany- 
the king to. Paris. During the preparations for the 
journey, the gardes-du-corps changed hats and {words 
with the grenadiers and national guards, and both they 
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and the regiment of Flanders, deſired leave to mix indiſ- 
criminately in the ranks. It was two o'clock in the af- 
ternoon before the proceſſion ſet out, During the pro- 

reſs, all was gaiety and joy among the ſoldiers and the 
ſpectators; and ſuch was the reſpect in which the French 

nation ſtill held the name and perſon of their king, that 
the multitude were ſuperſtitiouſly perſuaded that the royal 

reſence would actually put an end to the famine®, On 
bis arrival, the king was congratulated by the munici- 
pality, and declared his approbation of the loyalty which 
the city of Paris manifeſted. On this occaſion he gave 
one proof, among ſeveral others which he had before 
given, that however he might be wrought upon by miſ- 
repreſentation and evil counſels, his character was in the 
general neither deficient in good ſenie nor firmneſs. As 
they aſcended the ſtairs of the Hotel de Ville, the mar quis 
de la Fayette requeſted the king that he would either aſ- 
ſure the people himſelf, or permit ſome other perſon to aſ- 
ſure them in his name, that he would fix Fs ahode in 
Paris. „1 ü feel no objection,” replied the monarch, 
to fix my abode in my good city of Paris: but I have 
not yet formed any determination on the ſubject; and I 
will make no promiſe which I do not poſitively mean to 


fulfil.“ 


* The popular exclamation was, as they proceeded along, 
c We are bringing the baker, the baker's wife, and the little 
ourneyman.“ 
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Efie#s of the French revolution upon the Engliſh court 


The meeting of parlinment—Diſpute between, Mr. Burke 
and Mr. Fox reſpecting the French revolution—Mr. Fox 
moves. for the repeal of the corporation and teft act 
Mr. Flood moves for a parliamentary reform-—Small 
progreſs in Mr. Hyfling's trial. Mejor Scott repri- 
mmanded by the ſpeaker —Statement of the India 2 
— Augmentation of the ſpeaker's falary—Dr. Willig, 
penſfion—Supplies—Ways and means —Diſpute with 
Spain reſpecting Nootha Sound—The difſolution of $5 - 
ZE 


— Abolition of the feudal ſyſiem and titular diſtinctions.— 
' Grand confederation—Oath of the king. 
55 LA. D. 1789 to 1790. e 
ROM thoſe ſcenes of calamity and violence with which 


the laſt chapter cloſed, the reader will return with a 
ſerene but heartfelt pleaſure to that ſtate of peace and ge- 


neral happineſs which Great Britain at this moment en- 
joyed. Happy period! when the hiſtory of our country 


afforded little either to gratify the curiofity of the idle or 


to intereſt the paſſions of the relileſs and turbulent. But: 


in contemplating this ſcene of their domeſtic proſperity, 
Engliſhmen will have the unpleaſing ſenſation of reflect - 
ing, that this envied calm, this luxurious tranquillity was 
ſoon interrupted through the obſtinacy and ignorance of 
an 1mperious miniſter. | 
While the politicians in France, notwithſtanding their 
innovating ſpirit, retained the eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhment 
and hereditary titles as pillars to the throne, and appear- 
ed to be forming a ſyſtem bearing ſome ſimilarity to the 
Engliſh government, this nation in general ſeemed to con- 
gratulate with ſincerity its ancient rival upon the dawn of 
its liberty; but when they imprudently tore away thoſe pil- 
lars, the court or miniſtry became ſuddenly alarmed, and be- 


gan to pity and deplore the fate of the monarch, Theſe fears 


Were 
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. tranſmitted to lord Stanhope, in the moſt flattering man- 


were conſiderably augmented by the loud exultations 


to be tainted with a republican ſpirit, expreſſed at the 


vas preached by the celebrated Dr. Price to ſuch as choſe 
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which. a party in England, who had long been ſuppoſed 


rapid progreſs of gallic liberty. The firſt demonſtration 
of this appeared on the oecaſion ef an. anniverſary meet - 
ing of à whig aſſociation in the metropolis, known by the 
name of the revolution ſociety, on the th of November, 
to celebrate the Eritiſn revolution. Previous to the aſ- 
ſembling of the members at the feſt ve board, a ſermon- 


to attend at a chapel belonging to the diſſenters in the 
Old Jewry. In this diſcourſe the great doctrines of liber- 
ty were circulated with all-that emphaſis and energy which 
characterized the pen of that diſtinguiſhed patriot, 

Impreſſed with the ſentiments contained in the diſcourſe 
of the preacher, the ſociety reſolved to offer in a formal 
addreſs, © their congratulation to the national aſſembly on 
the event of the late glorious revolution in France.“ This 
being tranſmitted by the chairman, earl Stanhope, to the 
duke de la Rochefoucault, and laid by the latter before 
the aſſembly, was received with loud acclamations. The 
archbiſhop of Aix, preſident of the national aſſembly, 


ner, the vote of the aſſembly relative to the addreſs, ſtat- 
ing, that the aſſembly was deeply affected with this ex- 
traordinary proof of eſteem, and directing the preſident to 
expreſs to the revolution ſociety, the lively ſenſibility with. 
which they had received an addreſs, breathing tlioſe ſen- 
timents of humanity and univerſal benevolence, that 
ought te unite together in all countries of the world the 
true friends of liberty, and the happineſs of mankind.” 
About this time the Britiſh preſs teemed with publica- 
tions in favour of liberty, while the partizans of the mi- 
niſtry were openly exclaiming at its progreſs, and ſecret- 
ly endeavouring to undermine the edifice. 15 
n the mean time, if common report is to he truſted, 
the Britiſh miniſter found himſelf by no means perma- 
nently eſtabliſned in his office, and as the poſſeſſion of his 
place has ever been his primary object, nothing was to be 
omitted, however diſgraceful it might appear in the pag 
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of hiſtory, effectually to ſecure it. The puerile conduct 


© 
- 
A 


of the miniſter, united to an inſufferable arrogance, the 


common concomitant of little minds who riſe ſuddenly 


and unexpettedly to greatneſs, had completely diſguſted 


lord Thurlow, the old and confidential miniſter of the 


| king. Lord Thurlow, though not a great ſtateſman, 


was yet poſſeſſed of ſufficient difcernment to know and 


feel the entire incapacity of Mr. Pitt, and he held him in 


proportionable contempt. The king himſelf, it is ſaid, 


had alſo ſome cauſes of diſguſt, and had expreſſed openly 


2 
2 
1 


a ſtrong predile&ion for the candour, frankneſs and great 
abilities of Mr. Fox; and had even inſinuated a wiſh to 
place him in the miniſtry. To deſtroy completely this 


dangerous rival, was therefore the intereſt of the chancel- 
lor of the exchequer ; to effect this, and to annihilate com- 
pletely in the royal breaſt every favourable ſentiment to- 


wards him, one only means was left; this was by raiſing | 


againſt him the cry of republicaniſm ; the French revolu- 
tion afforded a fair opportunity; and if this could be 
done through the agency of a reputed friend of Mr. Fox, 
it muſt be the more effeftual. We do not ſtate all we 


have heard on the ſubject, but the ſucceeding tranſactions F 


will caſt a fuller light on the perfidy of the miniſter and 
his baſe inſtruments, | | 

Such was the ſtate of things at the cloſe of the year 
1789. The parliament was convened at Weſtminſter on 
the 21ſt. of January, 1790. 

The king's ſpeech contained nothing remarkable. 
Tt ſlightly and ambiguouſly glanced on the affairs of 
France, in declaring “ the internal ſituation of the dif- 
ferent parts of Europe to have been productive of events 
which had engaged his majeſty's moſt ſerious atten- 


tion.“ But early indications appeared of the light in 


which the recent tranſactions in that kingdom were view- 
ed by the court. Lord Valletort, in moving the addreſs 


in the houſe of commons, took occaſion to contraſt the 


tranquil and proſperous fituation of England with the 


anarchy and licentiouſneſs of France, and to ſtigmatiſe 


the revolution in that kingdom as an event the moſt diſ- 
aſtrous, and productive of conſequences the moſt _ 
| . whic 
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Which had ever taken place ſince the foundation of the 
monarchy. 
old prerogative phalanx, diſtinguiſhed by the appellation 
of the king's friends. 


This language was highly applauded by the 


In the debate which took place on the ninth of Febru- 


| ary, relative to the army eſtimates, Mr. Burke argued in 


' favour of a reduction of the peace eſtabliſhment, from the 


ſtate of perſect ſecurity which the nation then enjoyed. 


France, ſaid he, has hitherto been our firſt object in 
all conſiderations concerning the balance of power. 
France is in a political light to be conſidered as expunged 
cout of the Hem of Europe. 
appear in it again, as a leading power, was not eaſy to 
determine: but at preſent he conſidered France as not po- 
litically exiſting; and moſt aſſuredly it would take much 
time to reſtore her to her former active exiſtence. 
political view, France was low indeed; ſne had loſt every 
thing, even to her name. 


But 


Whether ſhe could ever 


In a 


| w— acens ingens littore truncus, 
Avolſumque humeris caput, et ſine nomine corpus. 
In one ſhort ſummer they had completely pulled down 


to the ground their monarchy, their church, their nobi- 
lity, their law and their army. They had made and re- 
corded a fort of inſtitute and digeſt of anarchy, called 
4 a declaration of the rights of man, by which they ſyſ- 
tematically deſtroyed every hold of authority *.“ 


Mr. Fox, notwithſtanding his perſonal regard for Mr. 
Burke, thought it neceſſary, in juſtice to the rectitude 
and dignity of his own character, to declare *« his total 
diſſent from opinions ſo hoſtile to the general principles of 
liberty; and which he was grieved to hear from the lips 
of a man whom he loved and revered—by whoſe precepts 
he had been taught, by whoſe example he had been ani- 
mated to engage in their defence. He vindicated the con- 


duct of the French army in refuſing to act againſt their 
fellow citizens, from the aſperſions of Mr. Burke, who 


had charged them with abetting an abominable ſedition 
* Mr. Burke for his good ſervices on this and other occaſions, 


has ſince received from the miniſter a penſion of 43,500]. per 
annum. e * 
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of hiſtory, effectually to ſecure it. The puerile conduct : 


of the miniſter, united to an inſufferable arrogance, the 


common concomitant of little minds who riſe ſuddenly | 


and unexpectedly to greatneſs, had completely diſguſted 


Jord Thurlow, the old and, confidential miniſter of the 


| king. Lord Thurlow, though not a great ſtateſman, 


was yet poſſeſſed of ſufficient difcernment to know and 


feel the entire incapacity of Mr. Pitt, and he held him in 


proportionable contempt. The king himſelf, it is ſaid, 


had alſo ſome cauſes of diſguſt, and had expreſſed openly 
a ſtrong predilection for the candour, frankneſs and great _ 
abilities of Mr. Fox; and had even inſinuated a wiſh to 
place him in the miniſtry, To deſtroy completely this 


dangerous rival, was therefore the intereſt of the chancel- 


lor of the exchequer; to effect this, and to annihilate com- 


pletely in the royal breaſt every favourable ſentiment to- 


wards him, one only means was left; this was by raifing 2 


againſt him the cry of republicaniſm ; the French revolu- 
tion afforded a fair opportunity; and if this. could be 
done through the agency of a reputed friend of Mr. Fox, 
it muſt be the more effectual. We do not ſtate all we 


have heard on the ſubject, but the ſucceeding tranſactions | 
will caſt a fuller light on the perfidy of the miniſter and 


his baſe inſtruments. | 


Such was the ſtate of things at the cloſe of the year 


1789. The parliament was convened at Weſtminſter on 
the 21ſt. of January, 1790. 8 

The king's ſpeech contained nothing remarkable. 
It ſlightly and ambiguouſly glanced on the affairs of 
France, in declaring “ the internal fituation of the dif- 
ferent parts of Europe to have been productive of events 


which had engaged his majeſty's moſt ſerious atten- 


tion.“ But early indications appeared of the light in 


which the recent tranſactions in that kingdom were view - 


ed by the court. Lord Valletort, in moving the addreſs 
in the houſe of commons, took occaſion to contraſt the 
tranquil and proſperous fituation of England with the 


anarchy and licentiouſneſs of France, and to ſtigmatiſe 
the revolution in that kingdom as an event the moſt diſ- 


aſtrous, and productive of conſequences the moſt fatal 


which ? 
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' which had ever taken place ſince the foundation of the 
monarchy. This language was highly applauded by the 
old prerogative phalanx, diſtinguiſhed by the appellation 
of the king's friends. | 


In the debate which took place on the ninth of Febru- 


| ary, relative to the army eſtimates, Mr. Burke argued in 


time to reſtore her to her former active exiſtence. 
political view, France was low indeed; ſhe had loſt every 


| favour of a reduction of the peace eſtabliſhment, from the 


ſtate of perſe& ſecurity which the nation then enjoyed. 
& France, ſaid he, has hitherto been our firſt object in 
all conſiderations concerning the balance of power. But 
France is in a political light to be conſidered as expunged 
out of the ſy/iem of Europe. Whether ſhe could ever 
appear in it again, as a leading power, was not ealy to 
determine: but at preſent he conſidered France as not po- 
litically exiſting; and moſt aſſuredly it would take much 
In a 


thing, even to her name. 


EISNER 


Iacens ingens littore truncus, 

Avolſumque humeris caput, et ſine nomine corpus. 

In one ſhort ſummer they had completely pulled down 
to the ground their monarchy, their church, their nobi- 
lity, their law and their army. They had made and re- 
corded a fort of inſtitute and digeſt of anarchy, called 
« a declaration of the rights of man, by which they ſyſ- 
tematically deſtroyed every hold of authority®.” 

Mr. Fox, notwithſtanding his perſonal regard for Mr. 
Burke, thought it neceſſary, in juſtice to the rectitude 
and dignity of his own character, to declare „ his total 
diſſent from opinions ſo hoſtile to the general principles of 
liberty ; and which he was grieved to hear from the lips 


. of a man whom he loved and revered—by whoſe precepts 
he had been taught, by whoſe example he had been ani- 
mated ta engage in their defence. He vindicated the con- 
duct of the French army in refuſing to act againſt their 
fellow citizens, from the aſperſions of Mr. Burke, who 
had charged them with abetting an abominable ſedition 


* Mr. Burke for his good ſervices on this and other occaſions, 
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by mutiny and deſertion : declaring, that if he could 
view a ſtanding military force with leſs conſtitutional jea- 
louſy than before, it was owing to the noble ſpirit of the 
French army; who, on becoming ſoldiers, had proved 


that they did not forfeit their character as citizens, and 


would not act as the mere inſtruments of a deſpot.”” _ 
Mr. Sheridan, with leſs perſonal reſpect, reprobated the 
political ſentiments which had been advanced by Mr. 
Burke. He contended, that the mad outrages of a mob 
were an inadequate ground for branding the national aſ- 


lembly with being a bloody, ferocious, and t yrannical de- 


mocracy, and that it was a libel upon that ithiftrious my 
to deſcribe them in that manner. He defended the aſ- 
ſembly for purſuing the courſe they had taken; it was, he 
obſerved, generally allowed that France had a right to 


expect a better conſtitution than that which ſhe had over- 


thrown. From whom were they to receive it? From the 
bounty of the monarch at the head of his courtiers, or 
from the patriotiſm of marſhal Broglio at the head of the 
army? From the faint and feeble cries emitted from the 
dark dungeons of the Baſtile, or from the influence and 
energy of that ſpirit which had laid the Baſtile in aſhes? 
The people, unhappily miſguided as they were in particu- 
lar inſtances, had however acted rightly in the accom- 
12 of their great abject.” However agitated the 

ouſe might be by this ſhock and conflict of opinions, 
Mr. Pitt preſerved a cantious and politic filence as to th: 


merits of the revolution which had taken place; he ap- 


plauded, nevertheleſs, Mr. Burke for the zealous attach- 
ment he had diſplayed to the principles of the Britiſh 
conſtitution. The ſpirit by which the court was now 
actuated, was brought to appear from their conduct rela- 
tive to the diſſenters, who had ſignalized themſelves by 
the exuberance of their joy at the late events in France. 
Encouraged by the ſmall majority which appeared againſt 
them. on Mr, Beaufoy's motion for the repeal of the teft 
act in the preceding ſeſſion, they now renewed their appli- 
cation. | i TR is 

The ardour with which the contending parties ſupport- 


ed the diſpute on ſo trivial an occaſion will excite the ſmile . 4 
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of poſterity. The diſſenters exerted every nerve to pro- 
cure the repeal of laws, which were reduced to a mere 
dead letter, and the penalties of which were never exacted; 
and the party of the church ſupported, with equal vehe- 
mence, two obſolete ſtatutes, enacted in a ſtate of ſociet 
very different from the preſent, and the enforcement of 
which will probably never be required in any circum. 
ſtances of the Britiſh nation. On the part of the diſſen- 
ters, committees were held for the purpoſe of withholding 
their votes at the general election from ſuch members of 
parliament as ſhould ſhew themſelves adverſe to the repeal 
of ſuch ſtatutes as were held obnoxious to the cauſe of to- 
leration. The apprehenſion of the eſtabliſhed clergy were 
even more ridiculous than the zeal of the diſſenters. The 
old exclamation of the church being in danger, was once 
more renewed, counter aſſociations were formed, and re- 
ſolutions paſſed with the moſt formal gravity, aſſerting 
the danger of the ſtate, ſhould a permiſſion be iſſued by 
the legiflature to common ſoldiers or ex:iſemen, to exer- 
ciſe their reſpective employments without the ſolemn ſanc- 
On the 2d of March, Mr. Fox introduced the motion 
for the repeal of the corporation and teſt acts i;: an able 
ſpeech. The great principle on which he founded his 
argument was, that religious teſts were juſtifiable only 
on a ſuppohtion, that men who entertained certain ſpecu- 
Jative opinions, would be led by theſe opinions to the com- 
miſſion of actions which might be pernicious to ſociety. 
He contended, that neither the civil nor religious opinions 
of the diſſenters, contained any thing contrary to ſound 
morals; and that they had proved themſelves, on ſeveral 
occaſions, the zealous ſupporters of our conſtitution, and 
of his majeſty's family, even when the high church party 
had been leſs loyal and leſs worthy of cemmendation. 


Fe cenfared, in ſtrong terms, the interference of Dr; 


3 Horſeley, biſhop of St. David's, on the preſent occaſion, 
and declared, that he always diſapproved of political ſer- 


mons, either by churchmen or diſſenters. 


bs The motion was oppoſed by Mr. Pitt and Mr. Burke, 
Cho cautioned the houſe againſt entertaining any motion 
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by matiny and deſertion ; declaring, that if he could 
view a ſtanding military force with leſs conſtitutional jea- 
louſy than before, it was owing to the noble ſpirit of the 
French army; who, on becoming ſoldiers, had proved 
that they did not forfeit their character as citizens, and 
would not act as the mere inſtruments of a deſpot.“ 

Mr. Sheridan, with leſs perſonal reſpect, reprobated the 
political ſentiments. which had been advanced by Mr. 
Burke. He contended, that the mad outrages of a mob 
were an inadequate-ground for branding the national at- 
{embly with being a bloody, ferocious, and tyrannical de- 
mocracy, and that it was a libel upon that ithiftrious _ 
to deſcribe them in that manner. He defended the aſ- 
ſembly for purſuing the courſe they had taken it was, he 
obſerved, generally allowed that France had a right to 
expect a better conſtitution than that which ſhe had over- 
thrown. From whom were they to receive it? From the 


bounty of the monarch at the head of his courtiers, or 


from the patriotiſm of marſhal Broglio at the head of the 
army? From the faint and feeble cries emitted from the 
dark. dungeons of the Baſtile, or from the influence and 
energy of that ſpirit which had laid the Baſtile in aſhes ? 
The people, unhappily miſguided as they were in particu- 
lar inſtances, had however acted rightly in the accom- 
1 of their great abject.” However agitated the 
ouſe might be by this ſhock and conflict of opinions, 
Mr. Pitt preſerved a cautious and politic filence as to tlic 
merits of the revolution which had taken place; he ap- 
plauded, nevertheleſs, Mr. Burke for the zealous attach- 
ment he had diſplayed to the principles of the Britiſh 
conſtitution. The ſpirit by which the court was now 
actuated, was brought to appear from their conduct rela- 
tive to the diſſenters, who had ſignalized themſelves by 
the exuberance of their joy at the late events in France. 
Encouraged by the ſmall majority which appeared againſt 
them. on Mr, Beaufoy's motion for the repeal of the teſt 
act in the preceding ſeſſion, they now renewed their appli- 
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The ardour with which the contending parties ſupport- {4 
ed the diſpute on ſo trivial an occaſion will excite the ſmile 4 
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a of poſterity. The diſſenters exerted every nerve to pro- 
F cure the repeal of laws, which were reduced to a mere 
4 dead letter, and the penalties of which were never exacted; 


1 | i and the party of the church ſupported, with equal vehe- 
] mence, two obſolete ſtatutes, enacted in a ſtate of ſociety 
very different from the preſent, and the enforcement of 


de which will probably never be required in any circum. 
wy ſtances of the Britiſh nation. On the part of the diſſen- 
%% ters, committees were held for the purpoſe of withholding 
4 their votes at the general election from ſuch members of 
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4 of ſuch ſtatutes as were held obnoxious to the cauſe of to- 
leration. The apprehenſion of the eftabliſhed clergy were 
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206 old exclamation of the church being in danger, was once 
i more renewed, counter aſſociations were formed, and re- 
the | ſolutions paſſed with the moſt formal gravity, aſſerting 
12 the danger of the ſtate, ſhould a permiſſion be iſſued by 
the the legiflature to common ſoldiers or exciſemen, to exer- 
«ri ciſe their reſpective employments without the ſolemn ſanc- 


„ tion of the ſacramental teſt. 
es? On the 2d of March, Mr. Fox introduced the motion 


_ for the repeal of the corporation and teſt acts i;: an able 
M- ſpeech. The great principle on which he founded his 
the argument was, that religious teſts were juſtifiable only 
NS on a ſuppofition, that men who entertained certain ſpecu- 
the lative opinions, would be led by theſe opinions to the com- 
aP | pifſion of actions which might be pernicious to ſociety, 


He contended, that neither the civil nor religious opinions 
of the diſſenters, contained any thing contrary to ſound 
morals; and that they had proved themſelves, on ſeveral 
coccaſions, the zealous ſupporters of our conſtitution, an 
of his majeſty's family, even when the high church party 
had been leſs loyal and leſs worthy of cemmendation. 
He cenfured, in ſtrong terms, the interference of Dr, 
Herſeley, biſhop of St. David's, on the preſent occaſion, 
and declared, that he always diſapproved of political ſer- 
inons, either by churchmen or diſſenters. | 

* © The motion was oppoſed by Mr. Pitt and Mr. Burke, 
* of who cautioned the houſe againſt entertaining any motiori 
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upon mere abſtra& principles; toleration, they ſaid, the 
diſſenters were entitled to, and toleration they enjoyed i in 


the ampleſt extent; but the indiſpenſible neceſſity of a 


permanent church eſtabliſhment, required that toleration 
ſhould not be extended to equality. On the diviſion, the 
numbers were, ayes 105, noes 294; ſo that the majority 
againſt the repeal had increaſed, ſince the laſt ſeſhon, from 
20 to 189 voices. 

In conſequence of the warmth of this diſcuſſion, the 
ſpirit of religious bigotry, prejudice, and animoſity was 
revived throughout the kingdom in an extraordinary de- 

77 

8 Almoſt immediate ly after the deciſion of the houſe upon 
the telt laws, Mr. Flood, ſo long celebrated as a patriot 
and orator in the Irith houſe of commons, brought into 
the Engliſh parliament a plan of parliamentary reform, in 
conform: ty to which an additional number of repreſenta- 
tives, to the amount of one hundred, was to be admitted 
into the legiſlative body, in a proportional ratio to the 
population of each county, by the election of the reſident 
houſeholders only. This bold and happy effort at re- 
form was ſupported by the mover in a very eloquent and 
able ſpeech. But it was vehemently oppoſed by Mr. 
Windham, the obſequious and devoted admirer of Mr. 
Burke, Mr. Pitt coincided in the reaſonings of Mr. 
Windham reſpecting the impropriety of commencing the 
propoſed reform at hat time: but obſerved, that & at a 
more ſeaſonable opportunity he would 229% certainly again 
ſubmit his ideas upon the ſubje& to the conſideration of 
the houſe.” Mr. Fox and Mr. Flood, perceiving the ge- 
neral ſentiments of the houſe to be adverſe to the motion, 
at length conſented to withdraw the propoſition. _ 

The buſineſs relative to the abolition of the ſlave trade, 


proceeded with but little either of energy or ſpirit. Every 


artifice was uſed to protract it by the ſlave merchants and 
planters, and the whole ſeſſion paſſed over in the hearing 
of evidence, and examination of witneſſes. 

The trial of Mr. Haſtings (till proceeded with a tardi- 
neſs almoſt unprecedented. The trial was opened on a 


charge reſpecting preſents, on the 16th of February; but 
| in 
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the whole courſe of the ſeſſion, the court ſat only thirteen 
days. On the 11th of May, Mr. Burke ſubmitted a pro- 
poſal to the houſe of commons for authoriſing the mana- 
gers to abandon a part of the charges, and to inſiſt on ſo 
many of them only as might appear the moſt' conducive 
to the obtaining of ſpeedy and effeCtual juſtice; and the 
reſolutions propoſed by him on the ſubjef, received the 
ſanction of the houſe. 6 | nn 
The intemperance of the parties concerned in the trial, 
produced in this ſeſſion two unpleaſant tranſactions. 
Mr. Burke, in the courſe of the proſecution, had charged 
a captain Williams with the murder of an Indian' officer 
of rank of the name of Muſtapha Khan, in the affair of 
the Begums of Oude; Williams, in his reply to this in- 
ſinuation, aſſerted, that, in beheading him, he had only 
obeyed the orders of colonel Hannay, his commanding of- 


| ficer, who was directed by the nabob to put him to dfath. 


Captain Williams, therefore, petitioned the houſe that he 
might be brought to tris], to clear him from this impu- 
tation; but after ſome debate, the houſe agreed, that there 
was no exiſting law. by which captain Williams could be 


tried. 


While Mr. Burke lahoured under this perplexity, he 
had the gratification to ſee major Scoti, the avowed adyo- 


_ cate of Mr. Haſtings, publicly reprimanded by the ſpeak - 
er, on the 28th of May, for afcrihing, in a libel publiſhed 
in a morning paper, the procraſtination of the trial to the 


ſyſtematical artifices of the managers. 
On the 3ziſt of March, Mr. Dundas brought forward 


his annual ſtatement of the debts and revenues of the Eaſt 
India company as required by the regulation act. 

Through the wiſe and equitable adminiſtration of lord 

Cornwallis, he ſaid the revenues of Bengal had been ad- 


vanced during the laſt year, without the aid of any new 


impoſition, from one million eight hundred thouſand 


pounds, to two millions one hundred and fifty thouſand, 
In his deſpatch to the court of directors, dated Auguſt 2, 


3789, his lordſhip ſays, „that agriculture and internal 
rommerce have been gradually declning.”” And in his 


SFouncil- minute of September 13, 1729, he ſays, “ can 
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upon mere abſtra& principles; toleration, they ſaid, the 
diſſenters were entitled to, and toleration they enjoyed i in 
the ampleſt extent; but the indiſpenſible neceſſity of a 
permanent church eſtabliſhment, required that toleration 
ſhould not be extended to equality. On the diviſion, the 
numbers were, ayes 105, noes 2943 ſo that the majority 
againſt the repeal had increaſed, ſince the laſt ſeſhon, from 
20 to 189 voices. 

In conſequence of the warmth of this diſcuſſion, the 
ſpirit of religious bigotry, prejudice, and animoſity was 
revived throughout the kingdom in an extraordinary de- 

ree. 

t Almoſt immediatz 1 after the deciſion of the houſe upon 
the telt laws, Mr. Flood, fo long celebrated as a patriot 
and orator in the Iriſh houſe of commons, brought into 
the Eng!iſh parliament a plan of parliamentary reform, in 
conform: ty to which an additional number of repreſenta- 
tives, to the amount of one hundred, was to be admitted 
into the legiſlative body, in a proportional ratio to the 
population of each county, by the election of the reſident 
houſeholders only. This bold and happy effort at re- 

form was ſupported by the mover in a very eloquent and 
able ſpeech. But it was vehemently oppoſed by Mr. 
Windham, the obſequious and devoted admirer of Mr. 
Burke, Mr. Pitt coincided in the reaſonings of Mr. 
Windham reſpecting the impropriety of commencing the 


_ propoſed reform at that-time: but obſerved, that “ at a 


more ſeaſonable opportunity he would 229/f certainly again 
ſubmit his ideas upon the ſubje& to the conſideration of 
the houſe.” Mr. Fox and Mr. Flood, perceiviug the ge- 
neral ſentiments of the houſe to be adverſe to the motion, 
at length conſented to withdraw the propoſition. 

The buſineſs relative to the abolition of the ſlave trade, 
proceeded with but little either of energy or ſpirit. Every 
artifice was uſed to protract it by the ſlave merchants and 
planters, and the whole ſeſſion paſſed over in the hearing 
of evidence, and examination of witneſſes. 

The trial of Mr. Haſtings ſtill proceeded with a tardi- 
neſs almoſt unprecedented. The trial was opened on a 


charge reſpecting Preſents, on the 16th of February; but 
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the whole courſe of the ſeſſion, the court ſat only thirteen 
days. On the rith of May, Mr. Burke ſubmitted a pro- 
poſal to the houſe of commons for authoriſing the mana- 
gers to abandon a part of the charges, and to inſiſt on ſo 
many of them only as might appear the moſt” conducive 
to the obtaining of ſpeedy and effeQtual juſtice; and the 
reſolutions propoſed by him on the ſubject, received the 
ſanQion of the houſe. x „CC 
The intemperance of the parties concerned in the trial, 
produced in this ſeſſion two unpleaſant tranſactions. 
Mr. Burke, in the courſe of the proſecution, had charged 


a captain Williams with the murder of an Indian officer 


of rank of the name of Muſtapha Khan, in the affair of 
the Begums of Oude; Williams, in his reply to this in- 
ſinuation, aſſerted, that, in beheading him, he had only 
obeyed the orders of colonel Hannay, his commanding of- 
ficer, who was directed by the naboh to put him to dfath. 
Captain Williams, therefore, petitioned the houſe that he 
might be brought to trial, to clear him. from this impu- 


tation; but after ſome debate, the houſe agreed, that there 


was no exiſting law. by which captain Williams could be 
tried. | 5 | 
While Mr. Burke lahoured under this perplexity, he 
had the gratification to ſee major Scott, the avowed adyo- 
cate of Mr. Haſtings, publicly reprimanded by the ſpeak - 
er, on the 28th of May, for aſcribing, in a libel publiſhed 
in a morning paper, the procraſtination of the trial to the 
ſyſtematical artifices of the managers. ; 
On the 3ift of March, Mr. Dundas brought forward 
his annual ſtatement of the debts and revenues of the Eaſt 
India company as required by the regulation act. 
Through the wiſe and equitable adminiſtration of lord 
Cornwallis, he ſaid the revenues. of Bengal had been ad- 
vanced during the laſt year, without the aid of any new 
impoſition, from one million eight hundred thouſand 
pounds, to two millions one hundred and fifty thouſand, 
In his deſpatch to the court of directors, dated Auguſt 2, 
3789, his lordſhip ſays, “that agriculture and internal 
commerce have been gradually declining.” And in his 


--counc11-minute of September 18, 1799, he ſays, © I can 
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ſafely aſſert, that one third of the company's territory is 
now a jungle, inhabited by wild beaſts. In ſhort, the 
the whole tendency of his deſpatches went to prove the 


miſmanagement of thoſe who had preceded him. 


' Notwithſtanding the overwhelming weight of the public 
burdens, the houſe of commons, in this their concluding 
ſeſſion, evinced in two inſtances, their prodigal generoſity. 
The firſt was an increaſe of their ſpeaker's ſalary from 
three thouſand to fix thouſand per annum, which was 
voted with only the diſſentient voice of the patriotic Mr. 
Huſſey, who oppoſed the motion, as an unneceſſary pro- 
fuſion of the public money. 3535 = | 
The other inſtance was the granting of a penſion to 
Dr. Willis and his family, of one thouſand pounds per 
annum, for the term of twenty one years, as a compenſa- 
tion for his attendance on his majeſty in his late illneſs. 
When the chancellor of the exchequer laid the ſtate of 
the public finances before the houſe, he obſerved, “ that 
he had the conſolation to inform the public, that the re- 
ceipt of the exchequer had ſurpaſſed that of the year pre- 
ceding in the ſum, of half a million. The eppes were 
eſtimated at eleven millions nine hundred and thirty one 
thouſand two hundred and one pounds; and the ways and 
means, including ſix millions and a half of exchequer 
bills, were calculated at twelve millions four hundred and 
ninety fix thouſand, and eighty eight pounds. | 
Mr. Sheridan, in replying to this ſtatement, agreed, 
that the commerce of Great Britain was conſiderably in- 
creaſed, but ſtrongly contended, that our expenditure was 
greater than our income. ⸗OF 
cloſe of the ſeſſion by a royal meſſage, which the miniſter 
delivered on the fifth of May, announcing a ftate of things 
which bore the undiſguiſed and menacing aſpect of war. 
A ridiculous 'and truly frivolous diſpute had ariſen be- 
tween the courts of London and Madrid relative to a ſet- 


tlement which ſome Britiſh adventurers had eſtabliſhed on 


that part of the north-weſt coaſt of America called Noot- 
ka, or Prince William's Sound. When the celebrated 
aptzin Cook touched here in his laſt voyage, the Britiſh 

. % Ws "of 3 IL + f 8 . navigators 


- The ſurpriſe of the nation was excited towards the 
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they afterwards found a very profitable market in China, 
In conſequence of this ſucceſs, ſome Eaſt India merchants 
in 1788, were induced to form a ſettlement there; for the- 
effecting of which, they ſent out Mr. Mears, who was a 
principal in the concern, to purchaſe a. ſpot of ground 
from one of the chiefs of the country, on which he built a 
houſe, and ſurrounded it with a breaſt-work for . protec: 
tion. Soon after ſome ſmall Spaniſh ſhips of war arrived 
in the, ſame harbour from Mexico. The commander, 
Don Martinez, proceeded to ſeize the Iphigenia, one of 
the Engliſh veſſels, and conveyed the, officers and men on- 
board the Spaniſh-ſhips, where they were put in irons and: 
otherwiſe ill treated. At the ſame time, Don Martinez: 
took poſſeſſion of the lands and buildings which had been 
held by the ſettlers, and declared that all the lands com- 
priſed between:cape, Hernand, the ſixtieth degree of north 
latitude, were the actual property of his catholic majeſty: 
The circumſtance was firſt made xnown to the Britiſſj 


| miniſters by the Spaniſh ambaſſador, then reſident in 


the excluſive commerce of thoſe 
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London, at the ſame time urging his maſter's claim to 
parts of America as, 
founded on the faith of treaties. + $404 tt 
The Britiſh miniſter demanded the reſtoration of the 
veſſels previous to all dz{cuſſion, The court of Madrid 
condelcended ſo far as to requeſt that the whole matter 
might be peaceably referred to the deciſion of any one 
crowned head in Europe, leaving to his Britannic majeſty 
himſelf to name the royal perſonage by whom it was ta 
be decided. Mr. Pitt, however, impelled by the puerile 
vanity of appearing in the character of a war- miniſter, 


determined to arm before he condeſcended to negociate. 


On the ſtatement of theſe facts in the royal meſſage, 


the houſe unanimouſly joined in an addreſs to the king, 
aſluring him of their determination to afford him the moſt 


zealous and affectionate ſupport, in fuch meaſures as were 


© requiſite for maintaining the dignity of his majeſty.:s 


crown. A vote of credit paſſed the houſe for the ſum-of 
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one million; and vigorous military and naval prepara- 


tions: 
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tions were made in both kingdoms, in the contemplation 

of an immediate war. | 
Happily, the wiſdom or the weakneſs of Spain pre- 

vented that effuſion of blood, and thoſe heavy calamities 


in which the pride and raſhneſs of the Britiſh miniſters 
were preparing to involve mankind. The Spaniſh miniſ- | 


try, after ſome ineffectual indeavours to bring the matter 

to a reference, conceded to the full demands of Great Bri- 
tain; but what is moſt ſingular in this tranſaction is, that 
the trade to Nootka, for which the immenſe expence of 
FOUR MILLIONS was incurred, has never been thought 
worth reviving, nor could it at any time have been worth 
the expence of vput; to the nation. What is more ex- 
traordinary, a foreign ambaſſador then reſident in London 
is ſaid to have waited on Mr. Pitt to diſſuade him from 
putting the nation to the expence of the armament, aſ- 
ſuring him that he would engage to ſettle the diſpute to 
his entire ſatisfaction at the moderate expence of forty 
guineas, the current expences of a meſſenger to Madrid. 

On the 10th of June, while the Spaniſh diſpute was yet 
pending, his majeſty put an end to the ſeſſion ; and on the 
day following, the parliament, which had been aſſembled 
in 1784, was diſſolved by proclamation. 

In relating the principal tranſactions of the French re- 
volution in the Jaſt chapter, we concluded with the king's 
compulſive removal from Verſailles to Paris. From that 
period, no marked oppoſition to the will of the nation ap- 
peared in the monarch; and by ſeeming cheerfully to ac- 
quieſce in the ſucceſſive decrees of the aſſembly, he had 
recovered what is at all times difficult to regain—/oft con- 
Fdence. £ 
In February 1790, in a ſpeech delivered on a ſolemn 
occaſion to the aſſembly, the king ſaid, © let us give our- 
ſelves up to the hopes that we ought to conceive. Con- 
tinue your labours. Let it be known that your monarch 
applauds them. I ſhould have many loſſes to recount, 
but I find my happineſs in that of the nation. From the 
bottom of my heart I do expreſs this ſentiment. I will 
maintain the conſtitution with my whole power. May 
this day, in which your monarch comes to re-unite him- 
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ſelf to you, effect in like manner the re-union of all!“ 


Upon this aſſurance of his fidelity to the ne form of go- 


vernment, the deputies pronounced the civic oath, and 
the example was followed by the whole city of Paris. 

On the 24th of the ſame month, the aſſembly paſſed a 
decree for aboliſhing the feudal power and all titular diſ- 
tinctions; and on the 14th of July the French nation held 
a general confederation in the Champs de Mars in the 
city of Paris, with the greateft order, magnificence and 
ſolemnity, at which the king attended, and pronounced 
in the midſt of his people, I, king of the French, ſwear 
to the nation, to employ all power delegated to me by the 


- conſtitutional law of the ſtate, to maintain the conſtitu- 


tion, and to put the laws in execution.“ 
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 *Party differences in England reſpefing the French rem. 


Iution—The new purliament meet—The convention 
abith Spain ratified by both houſes —Unclaimed divi- 


dend Diſputes in the commons whether the neau par- 


liament could proceed in the impeachment againſt War- 
ren Haſtings-The Indian wvar—Bill paſſed for tie re- 


lief of. Englijh catholics—Slawe trade—Bill for the 


rovernment of Canad =Breach of friendſhip betaweer 
Mr. Burke and Mr. Fox—2uarrel between England 
and Ruſſia—Meſſage from his majeſty on that ſubjeft— 
Arm ment voted— Supplies, ways and means—His 
mdjeſty terminates the ſeſſion—Rejoicings in England on 
the anntverſary of the French revolution=—Riots at Bir- 
mingham—T he flight of the King of France Illis return 
His acceptance of the new conflitution—T he confli- 
tuent aſſembly diffolwes 1tſelf. 

| [A. b. 1790 to 1797, ] 1 
DRIN the receſs of the Britiſh parliament, the 
French revolution was commemorated in various: 
parts of England with ſuch feſtivity and cordial congra- 
tulation, as excited the apprehenſions and the refentment 
of many friends of miniſtry. Among the foremoſt of its 
opponents, was Mr. Burke, who had a little time before 
uttered furious invectives againſt the French revolution 
in the houſe of commons. Not ſatisfied, however, with 
this teſtimony of diſapprobation, he proceeded to publiſh 


a book, entitled © Reflections on the French Revolution, 


written with great eloquence and energy of deciamation. 

The principal object of this treatiſe, was to place that 
revolution in an odious and abominable light, as an event 
to be deplored, deteſted, and deprecated. And in an ap- 
pendix, he in a very lingular ſtyle invited and exhorted 
all chriſtian princes to make, what he ityles, “a common 


cauſe with a juſt prince, dethroned by rebels and traitors.”” 


From the date of the publication of Mr. Burke, the na- 
tion became unfortunately divided into two violent and 
| open!y 
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GEORGE 111. X 313 
openly hoſtile parties. This extraordinary production 
gave riſe to many replies, of which the moſt eloquent was 
that of Mr. Mackintoſh, but the moſt remarkable was 
that written by Thomas Paine, the author of the famous 
pamphlet, entitled Common Senſe, which by its almoſt 
magical effect on the minds of the people of America, at 
an important criſis, led the way for the declaration of in- 
dependency. His preſent work, Rights of Man, was 
written with no leſs power of intelle&, and force of lan- 
guage ; and though very exceptionable in many parts, 
made a deep impreſſion on the public mind. 
The king, in his opening ſpeech to the new parliament 
which aſſembled on the 25th. of November, 1790, ſigni- 
fied © his ſatisfaction that the differences with Spain 
were brought to an amicable determination. He ob- 
ſerved, that fince the laſt ſeſſion of parliament, a founda- 
tion had been laid for a pacification between Auſtria and 
the Porte—that a ſeparate peace had actually taken place 
between Ruſſia and Sweden; but that the war between 
Ruſſia and the Porte ſtill continued. The principles 
upon which I have hitherto acted, ſaid the monarch, 
(in a ſtyle of benevolence which reflected great honour 
on his character) will make me always deſirous of em- 
ploying the weight and influence of this country in con- 
tributing to the reſtoration of general tranquillity. “ 
The terms of the convention with Spain were approved 
and ratified in both houſes by great majorities—but not 
vnanimouſly ; the conduct of miniſters in that buſineſs, 
was reprobated in the lower houſe by Mr. Grey, and in 
the upper by the marquis of Lanſdowne. 
To defray the expence of the armament, Mr. Pitt 
propoſed various temporary taxes, wiich he ſuppoſed. 
would diſcharge the incumbrance in four years, with the 
aſſiſtance of five hnndred thouſand pounds, which he 
had in contemplation to take from the uncluimed divi- 
dends lying in the bank of England, the amount of which 
he eitunated at hx hundred and fixty- thouſand pounds, 
This latter propoſition excited a juſt alarm in all the 
great chartered companies. It was ably oppoſed in the 
houſe by Mr. Fox, Mr. Thornton, a bank director, 
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it Mr. Burke and Mr. Fox—2uarrel between England 
"t and Ruſfſia—Meſſage from bis majeſty on that ſubject.— 


Arm ment voted— Supplies, ways and means—His 
mcujefty terminates the ſuſſion—Rejoicings in England on 
the anntverſary of the French revolution=—Riots ut Bir- 
ming hum The fiight of the King of France—tis return 
; His acceptance of the neu conflitution—T he confli- 
| tuent aſſembly difſokves itſelf. 

| [A. b. 1790 to 1791. ] 
DoS the receſs of the Britiſh parliament, the 
French revolution was commemorated in various 
parts of England with ſuch feſtivity and cordial congra- 


0 tulation, as excited the apprebenſions and the reſentment 
1 of many friends of miniſtry. Among the foremoſt of its 
0 opponents, was Mr. Burke, who had a little time before 
! uttered furious invectives againſt the French revolution 
tf in the houſe of commons. Not ſatis fied, however, with _ 
q this teſtimony of diſapprobation, he proceeded to publiſh _ 
40 a book, entitled Reflections on the French Revolution,“ 


written with great eloquence and energy of declam ation. 
The principal object of this treatiſe, was to place that 
revolution in an odious and abominable light, as an event 
to be deplored, deteited, and deprecated. And in an ap- 
pendix, he in a very ſingular ſtyle invited and exhorted 
all chriſtian princes to make, what he ſtyles, “ a common 
cauſe with a juſt prince, dethroned by rebels and traitors. 
From the date of the publication of Mr. Burke, the na- 
tion became unfortunately divided into two violent and 
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openly hoſt ile parties. This extraordinary production 
gave riſe to many replies, of which the moſt eloquent was 
that of Mr. Mackintoſh, but the moſt remarkable was 
that written by Thomas Paine, the author of the famous 
pamphlet, entitled Common Senſe, which by its almoſt 
magical effect on the minds of the people of America, at 
an important criſis, led the way for the declaration of in- 
dependency. His preſent work, Rights of Man, was 
written with no leſs power of intellect, and force of lan- 
guage ; and though very exceptionahle in many parts, 
made a deep impreſſion on the public mind. 

The king, in his opening ſpeech to the new parliament 


which aſſembled on the 25th of November, 1790, ſigni- 


fied “ his ſatisfaction that the differences with Spain 
were brought to an amicable determination. He ob- 
ſerved, that ſince the laſt ſeſſion of parliament, a founda- 
tion had been laid for a pacification between Avuſtria and 
the Porte that a ſeparate peace had actually taken place 
between Ruſſia and Sweden; but that the war between 
Ruſſia and the Porte ſtill continued. The principles 
upon which I have hitherto acted, ſaid the monarch, 
(in a ſtyle of benevolence which reflected great honour 
on his character) will make me always d-firous of em- 
ploying the weight and influence of this country in con- 
tributing to the reſtoration of general tranquillity.“ 

The terms of the convention with Spain were approved 
and ratified in both houſes by great majorities—but not 
vnanimouſly z the conduct of. miniſters in that buſineſs, 
was reprobated in the lower houſe by Mr. Grey, and in 
the upper by the marquis of Lanſdowne. 

To defray the expence of the armament, Mr. Pitt 
propoſed various temporary taxes, wiich he {uppoſed. 
would diicharge the incumbrance in four years, with the 
aſſiſtance of five hnndred thouſand pounds, which he 
had in contemplation to take from the uncln1med divi- 
dends lying in the bank of England, the amount of which 
be eſtimated at fix hundred and fixty thouſand pounds. 
This latter propoſition excited a juſt alarm in all the 
great chartered companies. It was ably oppoſed in the 
houſe by Mr. Fox, Mr. Thornton, a bank director, 
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and Mr. Samuel Whitbread, recently returned as mem- 
ber for the borough of Bedford—a young man of great 
accompliſhments, and of a noble and ingenuous diſpoſi- 
tion. It was urged by theſe gentlemen, „ that agree- 
ably to the terms of the original contract, between the 
government and the public creditors, the directors of the 
bank are conſtituted truſtees for the public, and that mo- 
ney once depoſited in. the bank, ought to remain there, a 
facred depoſit, till it is claimed by the private indivi- 
duals to whom it appertains. After much heſitation - 
and conteſt, the miniſter conſented, by way of compro- 
miſe, to accept a loan of five hundred thouſand pounds 
from the bank, without intereſt, ſo long as a floating 
balance to that amount ſhould remain in the hands of the 
6 | | 

On the 17th of December, Mr. Burke moved, © that 
an impeachment by this houſe, in the name of the com- 
mons of Great Britain, againſt Warren Haſtings, eſq. 
for high crimes and miſdemeanors, is. ſtil] pending.“ 
This motion brought on the diſcuſſion of the great con- 
ſtitutional queſtion, 4 whether an. impeachment exhi- 
bited by one houſe of commons againſt an officer of the 
ſtate, could be tried and continued by a new parliament.” 
The entire corps of lawyers, with the juſtly celebrated 
Mr. Erſkine at their head, contended, that in conſequence 
of the diffolution of - parliament, the impeachment 
againſt Mr. Haſtings had abated. The ſpeaker, after 
long and unintereſting debates, roſe to deliver his opi- 
nion upon this great queſtion, in the deciſion of which, 
the honour, dignity, and authority of the houſe, was ſo 
deeply involved. If, ſays he, the maxims juſt laid 
down by the lawyers were admitted as juſt, it would fol- 
low, that the impeachment of a. corrupt and profligate 
miniſter might, by the inſidious intervention of the pre- 
rogative, at any time be rendered nugatory and abortive. 
In the view of the conſtitution, and even by the forms of 
parliament, the impeachment is preferred not by the 
houſe of commons- merely, but by all the commons of 
England; and the houſe can be conſidered in relation to 
the proſecution, as no more than the agents and attornies 
a+” . | 9 
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of the people at large. A ſecond houſe of commons 
therefore, though certainly poſſeſſing a diſcretionary 
power of dropping the proſecution, if upon due confide- 
ration they are convinced that it does not reſt upon a 


9 juſt foundation, are as certainly at full liberty to pro- 
Ceed in it, if in their judgment, conducive to the ſafety 


or the intereſt of the ſtate.” The ſpeaker then pro- 


ceeded to quote precedents in ſupport” of his opinion. 


e dwelt with great ability upon ſuch as had occurred 


during and fince the reign of Charles the ſecond. In the 
famous caſe of Lord Danby, (A. D. 1679) the parlia- 
ment was diſſolved, for the purpoſe of ſcreening the mi- 
niſter from the effects of the impeachment when actually 
pending againſt him. But the next parliament under- 
ſtood their buſineſs too well to make the ſlighteſt conceſ- 
tion on this important conſtitutional point. And in 
compliance with the claim of the commons, the houſe of 
prers, March 19th 1678-9, reſolved, ** that the diſſolu- 
tion of the laſt parliament doth not alter the ſtate of the 


--1 ; ſwered, and the commons not proſecuting, the impeach- 
ment and articles ſhouid be diſmiſſed. '? 95 


i After the ſpeaker had ſupported his doctrine by ſeve- 


* 
o 


ral other precedents, Mr. Pitt, Mr. Fox, and the moſt 


eminent parliamentary authorities readily expreſſed their 
cConcurrence. The motion of Mr. Erſkine for a ſearch 


into precedents, was negatived by a majority of 143 to 30 


voices, and the original motion of Mr. Burke triumphantly 
carried without a diviſion. . 
+ The houle of lords, on the contrary, appointed a com- 
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mittee to ſearch into precedents, which cauſed a ſuſpen- 
fion of the trial till nearly the concluſion of the ſeſhon. 
The next important buſineſs that engaged the atten- 
tion of the Britiſh legiſlature, was the Indian war. Mr. 
Cox Hippeſley, member for Sudbury in Suffolk, under- 
took to evince to the houſe of commons on the 22d of De- 
cember, the injuſtice and evil policy of a meaſure, which 
he conceived ruinous to the finances, and indeed to all the 
beſt' intereſts in the kingdom : his exertions, however, 
before the Chriſtmas receſs, produced nothing more than 
the laying before the houſe, copies of the correſpondence 
relative to the attack of Tippoo Sultan, on the lines of 
Travancore. | e 
» A. D. 1791. On the 28th of February, he followed 
up his former motion, in which he was ably ſupported by 
Mr. Francis, Mr. Fox, and major Maitland. But the 
parliamentary influence of Mr. Pitt and Mr. Dundas. 
was not only powerful enough to negative the motion, 
but to procure three reſolutions of the houſe, on the 2nd 
of March following, approving of the Indian war and 
the conduct of lord Cornwallis. In the houſe of lords, 
the triumph of Miniſters on this ſubje& was equally 
great, by obtaining ſimilar reſolutions. 
On the ziſt of February, Mr. Mitford, a lawyer, 
moved, with the previous ſanction and approbation of 
government, for a bill to relieve the Engliſh catholics 
from the legal penalties then exiſting, and in force againſt 
them. The propoſed act of toleration, however, was 
confined to ſuch of the catholics, as ſhould ſubſcribe a 
certain declaration or proteft againſt the aſſumed authority 
of the Pope, &c. drawn up in terms to which it could 
ſcarcely be expected that the majority of catholics could 
conſcientiouſly aſſent. Mr, Fox objected to the bill for 
Its not being more general. Let the ſtatute book,“ 
ſaid he, „ be reviſed, and ſtrike out all thoſe laws which 
attach penalties to mere opinions. The bill paſſed with 
little oppoſition, but it was regarded by the diſſenters as 
drawing a miſchievous line of diſtinction between the pro- 
teſting and non-proteſting catholics, neither of whom 
were chargeable with, or ſuſpected of the ſlighteſt tincture 
| | | | ot 
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of difloyalty to the ſtate. In the courſe of the ſeſſion, 
Mr. Fox, ever attentive to the cauſe of liberty, moved 
for a bill to aſcertain the rights of juries, in the matter 


of libel, but as the famous bill was then poſtponed, and 


more largely diſcuſſed at an enſuing period, we reſerve a 
further account of it till a future time. 

The evidence on the ſlave trade being at length cloſed, 
Mr. Wilberforce (April 18) brought forward his 
long expected motion of abolition, which he introduced 
with a copious and maſterly difplay of the arguments in 
favour of that meaſure. The crimes and villainies to 
which this horrid traffic had given riſe, were detailed 


with a minuteneſs, which placed not merely the perſons 


actually concerned, but human nature itſelf, in a light the 
moſt degrading and deteſtable, And the mover remarked 
with all the eloquence of feeling and of truth, that the 
hiſtory of this commerce was written in characters of 
blood, He concluded his ſpeech, with moving © for a 
bill to prevent the farther importation of African negroes 
into the Britiſh colonies;** but the houſe negatived the 
propoſed bill, by a majority of ſeventy-five voices. 5 
In purſuance of an intimation in his majeſty's ſpeech, 
Mr. Pitt moved for leave to bring in a bill,“ to repeal 


certain parts of the act, reſpecting the government of 


Canada, paſſed in the 14th year of his majeſty's reign; 
and to enact farther proviſions for the better government 
thereof.“ By the propoſed bill, the province was di- 
vided into two diftin& governments, by the appellations 
of upper and lower Canada ; councils nominated by the 
ſovereign, and houſes of aſſembly choſen by the people, 
were eſtabliſhed in each. The habeas corpus act was 
aſſerted as a fundamental law of their conſtitution; and 
by a very important and admirable clauſe, the Britiſh 
parliament were reſtrained from impoſing any taxes 
whatever, but ſuch as might be neceſſary for the regu- 
lation of trade and commerce, and to guard againſt the 
abuſe of this power, the produce of ſuch taxes were to 
be at the diſpoſal of the reſpective provincial legiſlatures. 
Several parts of this bill were generally allowed to be ex- 
cellent, but ſome clauſes were oppoſed by Mr. Fox, as 
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militattng againſt the bulwark of liberty, a fair repre- 
ſentation. That repreſenratives ſhould be elected for 
ſeven years, he reprobated as inconſiſtent with that con- 
trol, which the conſtitution ought always to have over 
them. Another ſtrong ground of objection with Mr. 
Fox, was, that the legiſlative councils were unlimited as 
to numbers, by any other reſtriction than the pleaſure of 
the king; to whom a power was alſo reſerved of annex- 
ing certain honorary and titular diſtinctions, to an here- 
ditary right of fitting in council. As to hereditary ho- 
nours, he ſaw ©* no good reaſon why they ſhould be 
Introduced into Canada, unleſs it was, that Canada 
having been formerly a French colony, there might be an 
opportunity of reviving thoſe titles of honour, the ex- 
tinction of which ſome gentlemen ſo much deplored ; and 
to revive in the Weſt that ſpirit of chivalry, which bad 
fallen ſo much into diſgrace in France.“ 

Such expreſſions as theſe, however incidental, at a mo- 
ment when ariſtocrat and democrat were blended with 
the moſt common phraſeology of the people, could hardly 
fail of exciting the iraſcible powers of Mr, Burke, who 


had profeſſedly enliſted under the hallowed banners ot 


ancient chivalry. He accordingly, on the 6th of. May, 
on the re- commitment of the bill, roſe, and after detend- 
ing its general principle, introduced a moſt violent invec- 
tive againſt the new conſtitution and government of 
France. Mr. Fox repelled the artack, by defending his 
former ſentiments relative to the French revolution; and 


repeated, © that he thought it upon the whole, one of 


the moſt glorious events in the hittory of mankind, and 
that he could not help rejoicing at the ſucceſs of a revo- 
Jution, reſting upon the ſame baſis with our own, the 
immutable and unalienable rights of man.“ At length 
by a ſeries of exaſperating expreſſions, theſe two ceic- 
brated orators and leg ſlators came to an open rupture in 
the midſt of that atiembly, where they had fo often united 
their argumentative powers, to expoſe the corruption of 
a mini, and theuncitatng influence of the crown. 

Mr. Burke obſerved, © that he had differed on many 
occaiions from Mr, Fox, but there had been no loſs ot 
| : * e friendihip 
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flow down his cheek. 
vaded the houſe for ſome time, Mr. Fox, recovering 
- himſelf, faid, „that he muſt ſtill call him his friend, for 
he could not ſo eafily conſent to relinquiſh and diſſolve 


2 ntcrvention of any foreign power.“ 
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q friendſhip between them; „ but there was ſomething in 
d for the accurſed French conſtitution that envenomed every 


| f thing.“ Mr. Fox on hearing this, interrupted him, 


© ſaying, there was no loſs of friendſhip.“ 


Mr. Burke replied, * there was—he knew the rice 


of his conduct; he had done his duty, and their friend- 

ſhip was at an end. LI He Of EA. 

Mr. Fox, on whom the attention of the houſe was 
no fixed, roſe to reply, but his feelings were too power- 
ful for utterance, and involuntary tears were obſer ved to 
After a profound ſilence had per- 
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that intimate connection which had for twenty-iive years 
ſubſiſted between them. He hoped Mr. Burke would 
think on paſt times, and whatever expreſſions of his had 
cauſed the offence, that he would at leaſt believe, ſuch 
Was not his intention. But theſe conceſſions, however, 
appeared to make no impreſſion on Mr. Burke, and a 
ſchiſm from that day, took place in the politics of the 
oppoſition party, which produced very important conſe- 
quences. | | 
About this time, the pride and puerile vanity of Mr. 
Pitt, diſplayed itſelf ſo eminently in a quarrel with Ruſ- 
na, as to give more diſſatisſaction to the public at large, 
than any meaſure of his adminiſtration. The courts of 
© London and Berlin, ſignified to the empreſs of Ruſſia 


4 IRA 25 . * 2 
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their pleaſure, that an end ſhould be put to the war then 


raging between her and the Ottoman empire. The em- 
+ prets rephed with equal haughtineſs, that ſhe would 
make peace and war with whom ſhe pleaſed, without the 
| | Conceiving it pru- 
dent, however, not to provoke the reſentment of theſe 
ſelt- created arbitrators too far, ſhe agreed to a conference, 
at which her willingneſs to conclude a peace with Turkey 
as announced, on condition of retaining the country 
aſtward of the Neiſter, which was a waſte tract of coun- 


try, valuable only for the ſecurity it afforded to her for- 


r. 


Pucr acquiſſtions, and. for including within its limits the 
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ſtrong and important fortreſs of Oczakow. This being 
peremptorily refuſed, the empreſs broke off the conference, 
and determined to profecute the war. | 

Mr. Pitt, on the 28th of March, delivered a meſſage 
to the houſe of commons from his majeſty, importing, 
ce that the endeavours which he had uſed in conjunction 
with his allies to effect a pacification, not having proved 
ſucceſsful, his majeſty judged it requiſite, in order to add 
weight to his reprelentation, to make ſome farther aug- 
mentation to his naval force.“ | 

The addreſs was oppoſed with the whole ſtrength and 
energy of oppohtion, with Mr. Fox at their head; it was 
however, carried by 228 to 135 voices. 

The matter was amply diſcuſſed ſeveral times in both 
houſes, and the armament voted ; but the unpopularity 
of the war without doors, and the growing conſequence 
of oppoſition, induced adminiſtration to give up the point 
reſpecting Oczakow, and a treaty of peace between Rul- 
ſia and the Porte, was ſigned the 11th of Auguſt, after 
an immenſe expenditure on the part of miniſtry, in a uſe- 
leſs armament. ; 

n the courſe of the preceding ſeſſion, a conſiderable 
difference having exiſted relative to the ſuppoſed ſtate of 
the finances, a ſele&t committee of nine perſons choſen by 
ballot, was appointed in April for the purpole of produc- 
ing an accurate report, ſufficiently early in the ſeſſion, to 
meet the opening of the miniſter's budget on the 18th of 
7 In ſtating the articles of expenditure, and of ways and 
means for the current year, Nr. Pitt defired them to be 
kept entirely ſeparate from the expences of the armament 
on the diſpute with Spain, which had been previouſly pro- 
vided for. In this caſe, the ſum total of the ſupplies was 
5,728,000]. The total of ways and means for raiſing 
that ſupply, was 5, 734, 4711. Mr. Pitt declined going 
into any general diſcuſſion of the ſtate of the finances, 
ſince the committee for that purpoſe had ſo ably performed 
that ſervice. Mr. Sheridan with great induſtry and in- 
genuity, exhibited to the houſe of commons a ſcheme, 
comprekending forty reſolutions for their 1 
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chiefly tending to ſhew that the ſtate of the finances given 
in to the houſe by the ſelett committee, and by Mr, Pitt, 
was inaccurate, fallacious, and calculated to deceive the 
people reſpecting the real ſtate of the national debt and 
public revenue. But almoſtall theſe reſolutions were re- 
jected, and this ſeſſion of parliament was terminated on 
the roth of June 1791, his majeſty expreſſing his perfect 
ſatis faction at the zeal with which the two houſes had ap- 
plied themſelves to the conſideration ot the different ob- 
jects which he had recommended to their attention. 
The difference of ſentiment which prevailed in Great 
Britain, reſpecting the French revolution, has already 
been noticed. In moſt of the larger towns in the nation, 
aſſociations had been formed for the celebration of that 
event, by anniverſary dinners on the 14th of July. 
Among others, the friends of French liberty in the popu- 
lous town of Birmingham, afſembled for that purpoſe. 
The company, during the dinner, at an hotel in the 
town, were inſulted by a furious mob without, ſhouting, 
with the occaſional intermixture of horrid imprecations, 
church and king, At five o'clock the aſſociation diſ- 
perſed, after the windows of the hotel had been broken 
by the mob, who ſeemed then inclined to ſeparate, but 
incited and inflamed anew by their leaders, they bent 
their courſe to the chapel where Dr. Prieſtley uſually off - 


Ciated, which they ſet on fire, and afterwards proceeded 


to the old meeting, and demoliſhed it in the ſame manner. 


At ten o'clock, the mob, now rendered actually inſane 


with rage, and intoxicated with liquor, went to the refi- 


} dence of Dr. Prieſtley, about a milediſtant from the town. 


Happily the family had notice juſt ſufficient to effect their 


2 eſcape; but the houſe, furniture, library, and philoſo- 
> . phical apparatus, were ſet on fire and deſtroyed with the 
rage of vandals. The four following days were em- 
. ployed in the demolition of the elegant houſes and villas 
in the town and its vicinity, belonging to thoſe perſong 
Who had chieſly diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their attach- 
ment io the religious principles of the diſſenters, and 
1 particularly of the grand hereſiarch, Dr. Prieſtley. 


During this time, the magiſtrates of the place, who 
ele 
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were ſuſpeRed of conniving at the commencement of the 
riot, were {truck with horror and contternation, but no 
effectual effort was made to check theſe infamous pro- 
ceedings, till the arrival, on the Sunday evening, of three 
troops of dragoons from Nottingham, in a ſhort time at- 
ter which, re- inforcements daily arriving, ordei and tran- 
quillity were perſectly reſtored. Many of the rioters 
were taken into cuſtody and brought to trial, but two 


only were capitally puniſhed. Dr. Prieſtley ſome time 


afterwards, recovered in a court of juſtice a conſiderable 
ſum of money as a compenſation for the damages which 
he had ſuſtained, but as ſeveral of the articles deſtroyed, 
were of a nature which made it extremely difficult for a 
jury to form an exact eſtimate of ſuch as manuſcripts, 
and a philoſophical apparatus, it was {aid that the ſum 
granted was madequate to the loſs, 

The affairs of France at this time appeared to increaſe 
in magnitude and importance. The flight of the royal 
family, the ſubſequent acceptance of the new conſtitu- 
tion by the king, and the ſpontaneous diſſolution of the 
conftituent afſembly, were the moſt prominent events of 
the year 1792. | . | 
On the night of the 20th of June, the king, queen, ma- 
dame Elizabeth, ſiſter to the king, and the whole of the 
royal family, fled from the caitle of the Thuilleries. 

If a teſt had been wanting of the ſpirit and patriotiſm 
of the nation, none could be deviſed o ſatisfactory as this, 
The aflembly received the news with a calmneſs and dig- 
nity, ſufficient almoſt to diicountenance oppoſition. Their 
firſt care was the public ſafety and tranquility. They 
committed to the miniſters the execution of the laws, and 
the other political functions of the King. A new oath of 


fidelity to the nation was preſcribed to the military. 


Couriers were diſpatched to all the different parts of the 
kingdom, with orders to ſtop the fugitives, if poſſible, 


and to recommend the preſervation of peace and good 


order. After theſe precautions, the aſſembly, with un- 
paralleled calmneſs, reſumed their ordinary labours, and 
proceeded to the diſcuſſion of the penal code. 12 
Among the people, the frſt impulſe was a combined 
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emotion of conſternation, ſurpriſe, and indiguation. The 
king's arms and effigies were taken down and broken by 
the people of Paris. A proclamation from the aſſembly; 
however, ſoon reſtored order. The national guard aſ- 
ſembled; deputations from different bodies appeared at 
the bar of the aſſembly, with the ſtrongeſt and moſt firm 
profeſſions of patriotiſm and obedienee. 

Though the majority of the nation, however, thus 
evinced its attachment to the revolution, the flight of the 
king was viewed in very different lights, according as the 
different parties felt their particular prejudices affected by 
the event. At the fixſt of the revolution, two parties only 
divided the maſs of the people; the friends of privileges 
and ariſtocracy, and the friends of liberty: but the latter 
had ſince divided and a party more dangerous to the new. 
conſtitution than even thearittocraey themſelves had ſtarted 
up; a party, who, in queſt of ideal perfection, are never 
{ſatisfied with any eſtabliſhed form of government; but 
who were planning Utopian republics, inſtead of pro- 
moting the peace and induſtry of a people, and the ſtabi- 
tity of the government, which ait the only cireumftances 
that can give greatneſs or proſperity to a nation. 

To the republican party the departure of the king was 
a matter of triumph : their love of change was now likely 


to meet at leaſt a preſent gratification z they enlarged upon 


the abſurdity of a government which enabled an indivi- 
dual to throw the whole ſtate into confuſion + they repre- 
fented the king as a-perjured monſter, whoſe patriotiſm 
and love for his people would preſently be evinced by his 
entering France at the head of hoſtile armies, to ravage the 
country, and to drench it in blood. The loſs of authority, 
they ſtated, muſt be ever, to him who once poſſeſſed it, a 
ſubject of regret 3 and they exhorted the lovers of liberty, 
even if the king*s fight ſhould be prevented, to make uſe 
of the opportunity to get rid of a natural enemy. | 

The more temperate and founder thinkers ſaw the 
matter in a very different point of view. The majority 
of them preferred a limited monarchy, as at leaft the moſt 
expedient form of government, and conſidered it as ab- 


the 
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the mode or form in which it ſhould be adminiſtered. 
They conſidered, that even if the republican form was pre- 
ferable, cuſtom and habit had innred the French to mo- 
narchy, and their ſtrongeſt prejudices inclined them to 
ſupport it: that the nation was not in a ftate to endure 
the ſhock of a ſecond revolution. They therefore con- 
templated it as the happieſt event that could occur, ſhould 
the king by any fortunate chance be reſtored ; and fore- 
ſaw a train of the moſt formidable evils threatening the 
kingdom and the people, ſhould he fall into the hands of 
their enemits. 

Theſe diſaſters were happily prevented by the patrio- 
tiſm, vigilance, and good conutt of two obſcure indivi- 
duals. To favour their eſcape, the royal family had 
obtained a paſſport through the medium of the Ruſſian 
ambaſſador, in the name of a baroneſs de Kortz, with her 
luite, as travelling to Frankfort. They travelled in the 
moſt private manner till they found themſelves at a con- 
ſiderable diſtance from the capital, when they were fur- 
niſhed by Bouille with detachments of dragoons, under 
the pretence of guarding ſome treaſure for the pay of the 
ſoldiers. They proceeded without interruption fer 156 

miles,and were but a few leagues from the frontiers when 
they were arreſted. At St. Menehoud, the poſt-maſter, 
a M. Drouet, had formerly been a dragoon in the regi- 
ment of Conde. He inſtantly recogniſed the queen, and 
was forcibly attracted by the reſemblance of the king to his 
portrait on the aſſignat of fifty livres. He was confirmed 
in his ſuſpicions, on ſeeing the detachment of dragoons re- 
lieved by a detachment of huſſars, and determined to ſtop 
them ; but, being alone was prudent enough not to expole 
himſelf to the ſoldiers. He ſuffered the carriage to paſs, but 
mounted a (wift horſe, and took a croſs road to Varennes 
which was their next ſtage, He communicated his ſuſ- 
picions to the poſt-maſter there, who had alſo formerly 
been a dragoon; and they concluded that the only mode 
of effecting their purpoſe was to barricade the ſtreet and 
bridge over which the carriages muſt neceſſarily paſs. 
Fortunately, on the bridge there ſtood at the moment a 
carriage loaded with furniture; they overſet it, and called 
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together the mayor, the procureur de la commune, and the 


commandant of the national guard, and in a few minutes 
the number of the patriots was increaſed to eight men. 
The commandant and the procureur approached the 
principal carriage, and aſked the names of the travellers. 
The queen petulantly anſwered, they were in hafte, and 
produced the paſſport, which was thought a ſufficient war 
rant by ſeveral perſons; but the poſt-maſters combated 
the opinion, on the ground of its not being counterſigned 
by the preſident of the national aſſembly: and aſked why 
a Ruſhan baroneſs ſhould be eicorted by the military of 
France; It was determined therefore to ſtop the travellers; 
and as they entered the houſe of the procureur, the king 
throwing off his diſguiſe reſumed his dignity.—“ I am 
your king, it is true, ſaid he: theſe are my wife and 
children, 1 charge you to treat us with that reſpe&t which 
the French nation. have always manifeſted towards their 
ſovereign,” ' | | | | 

The national guard now arrived in conſiderable num- 
bers, and at the ſame moment the huſſars, who endeavour- 
ed ſword in hand to force the houſe where the king was; 
but were anſwered by the national guard, that they ſhould 
never carry him oft alive. The commandant of the na- 
tional guard had placed at each end of the ſtreet two 
field-pieces, which however were not charged; but they 
were ſufficient to intimidate the huffars, who, upon the 
commandant ordering the artillety-men to their poſts 
with their matches in their hands, relinquiſhed their ob- 
ject, and quietly furrendered the king to the cuſtody of 
the national guard, b | | 

The news of theſe tranſactions was received by the aſ- 
ſembly with inex preſſible ſatisſadtion. The perjured 
Bouille was fuſpended from his functions; and orders 


were given for arreſt ing him, and all who appeared to be 


concerned in the flight of the king; but Bouille evaded 
for the preſent the axe of juſtice, by flying the kingdom. 
The aflembly next appointed two commiſſioners to exa- 
mine the inſerior agents of the. king's flight; and three 
commiſſioners, Mefirs. Tronchet, d' André, and Duport, 
z 5 dr were 
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neen. P | 
Y The royal family were eſcorted to Paris by a confi- 
derable body of the national guard, who increaſed in 
numbers as they approached the metropolis. Meſſrs. 
Barnave, Pethion, and Latour Maubourg had been diſ- 
patched to Varennes for the purpoſe of accompanying 
them back to Paris; and public tranquillity was fo well 
preſerved, that they entered the Thuilleries on the 2 5th 
without any diſturbance, and with no apparent inconve- 
nience but the fatigue of the journey. On the 27th the 
commiſſioners waited on the king and queen to receive 
their declaration. The king periiſted in the aſſertion 
that he had made from the firſt, that he had no inten- 
tion of leaving the kingdom, and meant only to fix at Mont- 
medi, which is a fortified town, till the vigour of govern- 
ment ſhould in ſome degree be reſtored, and the conſt i- 
tution ſettled. A further reaſon for prefering this as 
the place of his reſidence, was, he added, that in caſe of 
any difturbance on the frontiers he might be ready to pre- 
ſent himſelf in the poſt of danger, and to prevent inſurrec. 
tion. His reaſons for quitting Paris, he declared to be 
the inſults :o which he was liable there, and the inflam- 
matory publications which were daily produced, parti- 
cularly againſt the queen, which rendered him appre- 
henfive for her ſafety ſtill more than for his own in the 
metropolis.” The declaration of the queen reſted entirely 
on the plea, © that as the king had determined to remove 
kimſelf and family, it was impoſhble that ſhe could 
admit the thought of voluntarily parting from him and 
her children.” 5 40h 

Monſieur and Madame, who had taken a different 
road, were more ſucceſsful in effecting their eſcape, and 
arrived ſafe at Bruſſels on the 234. 

The neceflity of completing the fabric of the conſtitu- 
tion became now more than ever apparent, and the aſ- 
fembly laboured inceſſantly on the municipal code and the 
organization of the army. In the mean time every pre- 
caution was taken to preſerve the peace of the kingdom; 


and a decree was paſſed, the ſubſtance of which was, _ 
| ; uc 
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fach of the emigrants as did not return within two months 


ſnould be fubjected to triple taxes for the year 1791. © 
The flight of the king ſeemed indeed the „ for the 


emigrants to commence their hoſtile proceedings. M. 


Cazales and ſome others of the violent ariſtocratic party 
ſent in their reſignations to the national aſſembly; troops 
were levied on the frontiers in the king's name, and many 
of the former officers of the royal regiments exerted them - 
ſelves to ſeduce the ſoldiers from their allegiance by pro- 
miſes of advancement and high rewards ; their attempts, 
however, were in general without ſucceſs ; a circumſtance 
which has not been adverted to by thoſe who ſuppoſe the 
attachment of the French ſoldiery to the revolution to 
have been entirely venal. As theſe levies were made in 
the name of the ee he thought it proper formally to 
diſavow them, which he did in a letter to the national 


aſſembly dated the 7th of July. 


The return of the king appeared to make little altera - 
tion in the deſigns of the ſovereigns who were confederated 
againſt France. Spain, indeed, whoſe political intereſts 
are diametrieally oppoſite to a rupture with France, re- 
newed on this occation its profeſſions of amity. The 
other courts kept ſtil! at a diſtance, and the German fron- 
tier was crouded with troops, and every where engaged 
in military preparations. 

France however ſti)! continued in too united a ſtate to 
warrant any immediate enterpriſe againſt her. Addreſses 
breathing the ſtrongeſt profeſſions of loyalty and attach- 
ment to the conſtitution poured in from every quarter. 
Foreigners reſident in France ſeemed ſolicitous of the 
honour of being claſſed among her citizens. Among 
theſe it would be unpardonable not to mention particu- 
larly general Luckner, This celeberated veteran, who 
had renounced his German origin for the privileges of a 
Frenchman, embraced the opportuuity of tefiifying his 
wiſh to conquer or die in che ſervice of liberty and the 


conſtitution. The conduct of the aſſembly was not un- 
worthy the confidence which the nation ſeemed to place 
in its virtue and patriotiſm, Calmneſs, dignity and mo- 
deration charactexiſed its proceedings at this period. —In 
| | oppolition 
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oppoſition to the violent republicans the legiſlature tena- 
ciouſly adhered to the conſtitutional decree concerning 
the inviolability of the king's perſon. Even the emigrants 
were treated with a degree of indulgence : the prince de 
Conde himſelf, though profeſſedly in a ſtate of war with 
his country; did. not experience either haſte or ſeverity 
from the aſſembly, M. Duveyrier was ſent as envoy to 
him and the other princes, to ſolicit their return to the en- 
joyment of happineſs and ſecurity in the boſom of their 
country; but this ambaſſador of peace was impriſoned, 
and inſulted in the moſt barbarous manner. | | 
The unanimity which prevailed throughout France, 
from the time of the king's return till his acceptance of 
the conſtitution, was however interrupted by a ſhort but 
diſgraceful riot at Paris, Several 5 had been made 
by ill diſpoſedſperſons, ſuppoſed to be in the pay of the emi= 
grants, or of the hoſtile princes, to diſturb the public 
tranquillity, by circulating liſts of members of the aſſembly 
who were reported to be bribed to betray their truſt, and 
other inſidious manceuyres. Theſe efforts, however, all 
proved abhortive till the morning of the 17th of July, 
when the magiſtrates were alarmed by the report that 
a large body of ſeditious perſons were about to aſſemble 
in the Champ de Mars. Two of the magiſtrates were 
ſent to the ſuburb of St. Antoine, where they had the 
ſatis faction to find that every thing was quiet. At 
eleven o'clock intelligence was brought, that in the quar- 
ter of Groſs-Caillou two perſons had been murdered : 
three municipal officers were therefore deſpatched, at the 
head of a battalion of national guards, to ſeize the mur- 
derers and diſperſe the inſurgents. At the fame moment 
information was received of an alarming tumult in the 
Champ de Confederation. The mob attacked the national 
guard, and one man had the audacity to fire on M. la 
Fayette himſelf. The man was ſeized ; but M, la Fay- 
ette, with a falſe generoſity, permitted him to eſcape. 
The red flag was diſplayed, and martial law proclaimed. 
The.national guard was at length obliged to fire upon the 
people, who did not diſperſe till about twelve were killed, 
and ſifty or fixty wounded. It was afferted, with what 
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rruth it is difficult to ſay, that foreign emiſſiaries were diſ- 
covered among the populace diſtributing money, and ex- 
citing them to rebellion. | 

The period now approached, when the conſtituent af- 
ſembly were to terminate their Jabours. A committee 
had been for ſome time employed in compiling and di- 
geſting into a code the conſtitutional decrees, and on the 
4th of Auguſt it was read to the aſſembly by M. Thouret, 
and debated article by article on the following days. On 
the 3d of September it was preſented to the king. He 
ſignified his acceptance of it in writing on the xgth, and the 
following day he appeared at the aſſembly, introduced by 
a deputation of ſixty members, and ſolemnly conſecrated 
the aſſent which he had already given, and concluded 
with an oath * to be faithful to the nation and to the law, 
and to employ the powers veſted in him for the mainte- 
nance of the conſtitution, and the due execution of the law. 

While the conſtitutional act was in agitation an addi- 
tional decree was paſſed, importing that no branch of the 


royal family could exerciſe any employment in the gift of 


the people; and on the 3oth of September, the conſtitutent 
national aſſembly terminated an uninterrupted ſeſſion of two 


years and four months, and ſpontaneouſly diſſolved itſelf. 


In the courſe of this year, the ill-concerted, and ill con- 
ducted rebellion which had taken place in the Netherlands, 
in conſequence of the oppreſſions of Joieph II. was com- 
pletely quelled by his ſucceſſor Leopold, who ſolemnly 
renewed his oath to maintain the joyeuſe entree, a cove- 
nant which was entered into with reluctance by the mo- 
narch, and received with ſuſpicion by his Flemiſh ſubjects. 
But in the ſucceeding chapters the effects of the ill conduct 
of the court of Vienna' will be more clearly exemplified, 
in relating the rapid progreſs of the French arms in that 
quarter, | 

A peace was alſo concluded between. Auſtria and the 
Porte, by the mediation of the court of Pruſſia; and 
thus Leopold had the ſatis faction of finding himſelf 
in the peaceable poſſeſſion of all bis hereditary dominions, 
and relieved, from all the embarraſſments in which the 
ambition and folly of his predeceſſor had involved bim. 

#3. CHAP; 
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The parliament mect. Marriage of the duke of York— 
Treaty of peace between the Emperor and the Turks— | 
Preliminaries betuzeen Ruſſia and the Turks--Mr. Pitt's 
account of the projperons fiate of the nation Debate on 
the Ruffian armament—-The commons vote the gradual 
abolition of the flave trad. Ihe upper houſe procrdſ- 
trnate i. Mr. Mhitbread's motion on the Birmingham 
Fiots—iVIr. Fox's libel bill paſſed—Bill for the relief of 
the Scottiſh Epijcopalians—T he ſociety of the friends of 
the people—Prociamation againſt ſeditious awritinge— 

1 Thomas Paine con vicri of a libel The ſaſſion ends } 

| Account of the war in Tndia—I,od Cornavallis arrives 

at Madras —Takes Bangalore — Siege of Seringapatam 

. —Treaty of peace concluded cuitb Tippor——T he affairs 
W of France—The ſecond national aſſembly meet—-Death 
1 of Leopold the and Di iniſſion cf Rola na Riot of the 
20th of Fun. Fayette quits the army and arrives iu 

Paris—The duke of Brunjw:ck enters France —=Maſſa- 

cre of the roth of Auguſt and the 2nd of September—— 

Abolition of royalty —Succeyes of Dumourier—Decree 

of the 19th of Me. 


| 45 THE parliament did not aſiemble till the 31ſt of Ja- 
Lil - nuary, 1792, when the king announced in his ſpeech 
400 on the throne, the marriage of his ſecond ſon, the duke 
0 ef Vork, with the princeſs Frederica, daughter of his good 
1 brother, the king of Pruſſia. He informed the two 
| houſes, that a treaty of peace had been concluded under 
| his mediation and that | his allies, between the Emperor 
Fl and the Ottoman Porte, and preliminaries agreed upon 
| between the latter of thoſe powers, and Ruſſia. The ge- 
neral ſtate of affairs in Europe promiſed a continuance of 
=_ peace, and he was induced to hope, for an immediate re- 
10 duction of the naval and military eſtabliſhments.” 
An addreſs of thanks and approbation was moved by 
| Mr. Charles Yorke, and ſeconded by fir James Murray; 
5 | Pon 
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upon this occaſion, Mr. Fox, in alluſion to the ceſſion of 


| Oczakow to Ruſſia, obſerved, “that it requires no mo- 
| derate ſhare of aſſurance for miniſters to ſay to gentlemen | 
, who had ſupported their meaſures as wife and neceſſary, | 
5 that which you laſt ſeſſion contended for as of the utmoſt 


b importance, we have now abandoned as of none. Will 
| you have the goodneſs to move an addreſs, approving of 
; what we have done ?** Mr. Fox thought it extraordinary, 
. that in mentioning the ineſtimable bleſſings of! peace and 
1 order, his majeſty had not noticed the late riots in Bir- 
mingham in the terms they merited. They were not 
| Tiots for bread—they were not riots in the cauſe of li- 
berty, which, however highly to be reprobated, had yet | 
ſome excuſe in their principle, they were riots of men nei- | 
ther aggrieved nor complaining z of men who had ſet on 
foot an indiſcriminate perſecution of an entire deſcription 
ot their fellow citizens, including perſons as eminent for 
their ability, as blameleſs in their conduct, and as faith- 
ful in their allegiance, as this or any country could boaſt. 
Mr. Pitt expreſſed his diſpleaſure at the revival of a ſub- 
ject to unpleaſant and unpiofitable, and wiſhed rather to 
call the attention of the houſe to the flouriſhing condition 
of the commerce and finances of the nation, of which in 
a ſhort time, he propoſed ſubmitting to the houle a correct 
ſtatement. Accordingly, on the 17th of February, the 
miniſter, in the courſe of an eloquent ſpeech, delineated a 
picture „ of national proſperity, more flattering than even 
the moſt glowing imagination had ventured to ſuggeſt. | 
The amount of the permanent revenue, with the land and | 


5 malt duties annexed, from January 1791 to January 1792, 
1 be eftimated at 16, 30, oool. being 300, oool. more than 
| the aggregate of the preceding year. The permanent. 
[7 expenditure, including the intereft of the debt, the annual 


million applied towards its extinction; the civil liſt, and 
the military and naval eſtabliſhments, he calculated at 
15,810,000]. leaving a clear ſurplus of more than 
500,000]. In this proſperous ſtate of things, he thought 
himielf authorized to propoſe the repeal of a part of the 
more burdenſome taxes, to the amount of 200, oool. per 


annum, and at the ſame time apply the ſum of 400, oool. 
to 
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to the reduction of the national debt, in aid of the annual 
million appropriated to that purpoſe by parliament. 
This would itill fall far ort of his. eftimate of the na- 
tional ability, and there was good ground to believe that 
England had not reached, by many degrees, the ſummit of 
her proſperity. In ſhort, continued the miniſter, the re- 
tut of her rapidly increaſing commerce, muſt mock all 
calculation. Her exports had riſen one third in value ſince 
the year 1783, that is, from 14,741,000l. to 20,120,000], 
and her internal trade had increaſed in at leaſt an equal 
proportion. On the continuance of her preſent proſpe- 
ity, it is indeed impoſſible. to count with certainty, but 
z11queftionably there never was a time when, from the 


nituation of Europe, ſhe might more reaſonably expect a 


durable peace than at the preſent moment.“ 

Such was the proſperous ſtate of Great Britain in the 
morn of the year 1792, but before its end, the nation, 
was immerged in darkneſs, calamity and blood. 

When the papers relative to the Ruſſian armament 
were laid before the commons, Mr. Grey remarked ſeve- 
ral material omiſſions, and an entire chaſm in the correſ- 
pondence from October 31, 1790, to May 26, 1791, he 
therefore moved, that the paper thus withheld, ſhould 
be laid before the houſe. Mr. Pitt had recourſe to the 
accuſtomed refuge in ſuch caſes, and contended that it 
was inconſiſtent with good policy, to diſcloſe circum- 
ſtances which might endanger the ſituation of our public 
alliances; and again urged the neceſſity of confidence in 
the executive government. Mr. Fox replied with great 
energy, that the nation was placed in the care of its 
repreſentatives; and if thoſe to whom the people had 
given their confidence, ſhould transfer that confidence to 
the miniſter, they were betrayed not repreſented.” In 
the courſe of the debate it was forcibly obſerved, in allu- 
ſion to the projected war with Ruſſia, “that it would re- 
quire more eloquence even than that which had been 
lately employed in deſcribing the proſperity of this coun- 
try, to juſtify a meaſure which put its proſperity ſo much 
to the hazard,” | | 
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* The papers actually produced, were thought to exhibit 
ſuch marks of the vanity and weakneſs of the miniſters, as to 
induce Mr. Whitbread on the 27th of February, to move a 
reſolution of cenſure on them, importing that Oczaxow 
was not an object of ſufficient importance, to juſtify the 
i; armed interference of this country.“ The mover of the 
": queſtion made it clearly appear, „that no arrangement 
| reſpe&ing Oczakow could in any way affe& the com- 
'* mercial or political intereſts of Great Britain. We ex- 
Ported nothing thither, we imported nothing from it. It 
appeared that the empreſs had fo early as December 
1789, requeſted the interference of Great Britain to ef- 
{ect a peace, upon the terms of extending her trontier to 
the Neiſter, and erecting the provinces of Moldavia, Beſ- 
ſarabia, and Wallachia, into an independent principality 
under a chriſtian prince. Theſe terms were refuſed by 
the court of London, and tlie empreſs was told that no 
attention would be paid to any terms not reſting upon a 
flatus quo. At length, after bluſtering, threatening and 
arming, came the humiliating memorial of the 29th of 
June, 1791, which at once conceded all that we had ne- 
gociated, threatened, and armed to obtain.“ 
During the debate, Mr. Grey told Mr. Pitt,“ that 
ſince the affair of Hollaud, he had become intoxicated 
with power, and fancied he could parcel out kingdoms 
and provinces at his pleaſuie ; he, like Don Quixote with 
his books of chivalry, amuled himſelf with curvetting 
In this court, prancing in that, menacing here, vaunting 
there—in a word, out-heroding Herod.” _ 
Mr. Fox took a comprehenſive view of the queſtion, 
and dwelt with much energy and effect on the folly of 
miniſters in their late tranſactions with Ruſha, * Againſt 
vain theories, he obſerved, the conſtitution may be eaſtly 
defended, but when men recur to facts, and ſhew me how 
we may be doomed to all the horrors of wer, by the ca- 
price of an individual, who will not even condeſcend to 
explain his reaſons, I can only fly to this koute, and 
exhort you to rouſe from your lethargy of confidence, in- 
to the active miſtruſt and vigilant contro] which is your 
F duty 
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duty and your office.” There appeared on the diviſion, 
for the queſtion 116, againſt it 244. 


Notwithſtanding the coolneſs which the parhament 


diſplayed in the preceding ſeſſion upon Mr. Wilberforce's 
motion tor the aboliticn of the ſlave trade, the indigna- 
tion of the public at large againſt that traffic was increaſ- 
mg, and it had now attained its higheft pitch. The ta- 
ble of the houſe of commons was covered with petitions 
tromall parts of the kingdom, imploring in earneſt lan- 
guage that an end might be put to that iniquitous and 
inhuman trade, | 

Mr. Wilberforce on the 2nd of April, moved a ſecond 
time the queſtion of abolition ; after an able and pathetic 
ſpeech in ſupport of his motion, he declared, * that from 
his exertions in this cauſe, he had found happineſs, though 
not hitherto ſucceſs. It enlivened his waking and ſoothed 
his evening hours, and he could not recollect without ſin- 
3 ma ſatisfaction, that he had demanded juſtice for mil- 

ions who could not aſk it for themſelves ; the ſufferings 
of the fable Africans was the theme which had arreſted 
and engaged his heart. 

Mr. Wilberforce was powerfully ſupported in his lau- 
dable and humane exertions, by many reſpectable mem- 
bers of the houſe, amongſt whom Mr. Whitbread parti- 
cularly diſtinguiſhed himſelf by the energy and animation 
ot his remarks. © It was the neceſſary quality of de- 
ſpotiſm, he laid, to corrupt and vitiate the heart; and the 
moral evils of this ſyſtem Here ſtill more to be dreaded 
than the political. But no mildneſs in practice could 
make that to be right which was fundamentally wrong. 
Nothing could make him give his aſſent to the original fin 
of deliveting man over to the deſpotiſm of man. It was 
too degrading to fee, not the produce of human labour, 
but man himielf, made the object of trade.“ 

The ardor diſplayed by the nation at large in this buſi- 
neſs, at length determined the houſe to concede, what it 
was now become difficult to withhold, Mr. Dundas ad- 
vanced to the dignity of ſecretary of ſtate by the reſigna. 
tion of the duke of Leeds, and the organ of the interior 
cabinet in the houſe of commons—now recommended - 
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the houſe the adoption of a middle and moderate plan- 


ſuch as would reconcile the Weſt India Iſlands with the 
eventual abolition of the trade; for this purpoſe he moved, 
that the word “ gradual” might be inſerted before © abo- 
lition.“ : | 
Mr. Pitt, who had invariably ſupported the meaſure of 
abolition, not as a miniſter, but as a private member of 


the houſe declared his decided diſapprobation of the amend- 


ment propoſed by his right honourable friend; and, in a 
ſpeech at once powerful with argument as well as elo- 
quence, conjured the houſe not to poſt pone, even for an 
hour, the great and neceſſary work of abolition. * Re- 
fle& ſaid the miniſter, on 80, ooo perſons annually torn 
from their native land! on the connections which are 
broken! on the friendſhips, attachments, and relation- 
ſhips that are burſt aſunder. How ſhail we repair the 
miſchiefs we bave brought upon the continent of Atrica ? 
If, knowing the miſeries we have cauſed, we retuſe even 
now to put a ſtop to them, how greatly aggravated will 
be the guilt of Britons ! 

The amendment of Mr. Dundas was however carried 
on the diviſion, by a majority of 68 voices. On which 
he ſubſequently moved, “that the importation of ne- 

roes into the Britiſh colonies ſhould ceale on the 1K of 
Ent 1800.” This, on the motion of lord Morning- 
ton, was after great difficulty and debate altered to Ja- 
nuary 1, 1796. A ſeries of reſolutions founded on this 
baſis were then agreed to, and ſent up for the concurrence 
of the Lords. Theſe reſolutions, however, met with but 
cold reception in the upper houſe; and from a large pro- 
N of their lordſhips, a moſt determined oppoſition. 

ith a view to protract, and if poſſible to diſmiſs the 
buſineſs, it was moved, that evidence be heard at the 
bar of the houſe,” and this motion being carried, the 
houſe flept over the buſineſs during the remainder of the 
ſeſſion. | | ; 
Mr. Fox, in the courſe of this ſeſſion, brought forward 
a motion for the repeal] of thoſe penal ſtatutes, which, not- 
withſtanding the exiſtence of the toleration act, were till 
in 
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in force againſt thoſe who in any meaſure impugned the 
doctrine of the trinity. He was oppoſed by Mr. Pitt, 


and the motion was rejected by a majority of 79 voices. 


Mr. Whitbread was more decidedly unſucceſsful, in a 
motion of inquiry on the ſubject of the Birmingham riots, 


which he brought forward on the 21ſt of May. He pre- 


faced his motion by an excellent ſpeech, in which he 
hinted that miniſters had been negligent in their exertions 
for the ſuppreſſion of thoſe diſorders, and referred the 
houſe to the proceedings of a former houſe of commons, 
who, on a ſimilar ocaſion, A. D. 1716, had addreſſed 
George the ficſt, in terms exprelſive of the utmoſt in- 
dignation and abhorrence cf the ſpirit which had excited 
thoſe atrocious outrages; requeſting that full compen- 
ſation might be made to the ſufferers. He inſiſted on 
the diſgrace which England would incur in the eyes of all 
Europe, if a man, who had done ſo much honour to his 
country by his philoſophical and literary talents, as Dr. 
Prieſtiey, ſhould fail to obtain a fgnal reparation for the 


injuries he had ſuſtained. 


Mr. ſecretary Dundas, in reply, vindicated the govern. 
ment from the ſuſpicions of not having exerted themſelves 
to the utmoſt in quelling thoſe 110ts. In the courſe of his 
{pcech, the right honourabie ſecretary uſed ſome harſh 
expreſhons on the recent conduct of the diſſenters. Upon 
this occaſion Mr. Grey arole, he faid, „not as the pro- 
feſſed advocate of the diſſenters, hut regarding them as a 
body of men who had ever diftinguithed themſelves as 
the zealous defenders of the glorious revolution, and the 
illuſtrious houſe of Hanover, when that ſucceſſion was 
ſuppoled to be in danger; he would always therefore ex- 
ert himſelf to protect them from inſult and oppreſſion, un- 
der both of which they had too frequently laboured 
when the ridiculous and obſolete clamor was revived, that 
the church was in danger, the molt lawleſs rabble were 
excited to plunder and inſult them.“ | 


The motion was finally negatived by a decifive majo- 
rity. | | 

Notwithſtanding the oppohtion of the law lords 
Thurlow, Kenyon, and Bathurit, the famous libel bil! 
introduced 
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introduced in the laſt ſeſſion by Mr. Fox, and which was 
loſt in the houſe of lords, was now triumphantly 
carried through both houſes, and paſſed into a law. 
The law lords joined in a proteſt againſt the bill, which 
will remain as a perpetual monument of the triumph of 
good ſenſe and found argument over legal and profeſſional 
ſubtilty. | 

During this ſeſſion, another point was gained in favour 
of the general ſyſtem of treedom, by a bill introduced 
into the houſe of peers by lord Elgin, for the relief of the 
Scottiſh epiſcopalians, who had long been ſubje& to heavy 
penalties, on the original ground of notorious diſaffect ion 
to the revolution eſtabliſhment. The lord chancellor 
doubted whether, according to a clauſe in the preſent 
bill, ſpecitying the delcription of perſons to be relieved, 
the ſtate could with propriety recognize the validity of 
ordination, by biſhops exerciſing their functions inde- 
pendent of the ſtate, and whether biſhops could ei in 
any chriſtian country not authoriſed by the ſtate, but up- 
on being informed by the biſhop of St. Davids, ** that 
chriſtian biſhops exiſted three hundred years before the 
happy alliance of church and ftate took place, under the 
auſpices of the emperor Conſtantine the great, his lord- 
ſhip declared himicit ſatis fied, and the bill paſſed without 
any farther oppoſition, 

The ſpirit of diſcontent and diſaffection which pie— 
vailed about this time, gave rife to various political aſſo- 
cations, inſtituted for the purpoſe of bringing about a re- 
torm of the many abuſes which had crept into the various 
departments of government, particularly in the houſe of 
commons, ſeveral of thoſe by the interference of their lau- 
guage and reſolutions, excited almoſt a general alarm, 
and rather retarded than accelerated the great buſineſs of 
reformation upon conſtitutional principles. In order to 
wipe off the odium which the placemen, penſioners, and 
the tools of the miniſter had thrown upon the advocates of 


even a moderate and neceſſary reform, many reſpectable 


detenders of conſtitutional liberty at this period formed 
themſelves into a ſociety, denominated * friends of the 
people, for the ſole purpoſe of effecting a reform of par- 
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liament on the principles ſo often ſtated, and fo nbly en- 


forced by Mr. Pitt, the duke of Richmond, and ſeveral | 


others before they came into adminiſtration. The names 
of about thirty members of parliament, and many of the 
moſt eminent characters in the kingdom for political and 
literary talents, ſtamped a reſpectability upon this aſſo- 
ciation, ſuperior to that of any other in tne nation. It is 
worthy of remark, that this reſpectability and moderation 
of the members, ſeemed to excite the alarm of miniſters, 
more than all the other political ſocieties united. The 
conduct of Mr. Pitt, when Mr. Grey one of the“ friends 
of the people” fignified his intention to move, in the 
courſe of the enſuing ſeſſion, for an enquiry into the ſtate 
of the repreſentation, manifeſted the alarm of adminiſtra- 
tion. The chancellor of the exchequer roſe with unuſual 
vehemence to declare „his total diſapprobation of intro- 
ducing at a period ſo critical and dangerous as the pre- 
ſent, a diſcuſſion of ſuch difficulty and importance. This 
he affirmed was not a time for experiments ; and if he 
was called upon either to riſque this, or for ever to aban- 
don all hopes of reſorm, he would ſay he had no hefita- 
tion in preferring the latter alternative. He ſaw with 
concern, the gentlemen to whom he alluded, virtually 
waited with others who profeſſed the reform of abuſes, and 
meant the ſubverſion of government.“ 

Mr. Fox, and ſeveral other friends of the projected 
motion, powerfully argued the expediency and policy of a 
timely and temperate reform. 


The conſternation of the miniſters further appeared by 


a royal proclamation almoſt immediately iſſued againſt the 
public diſperſion of all ſeditious writings, and againſt all 
illegal correſpondences—exhorting the magiſtrates to 
vigilance, and the people to ſubmiſſion and obedience. 
When this proclamation was laid before the houſe on 
the 25th of May, and an addreſs moved of approbation 
and ſupport, it was oppoſed by Mr. Grey with much 
warmth, and the proclamation itſelf condemned in ſevere 
terms as a meaſure inſidious and pernicious, Mr, Pitr, 
in the conrte of the debate which took place upon this 


occaſion, declared, * that he differed from the friends of 


the 
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the people only in regard to the time and mode which they 
had adopted for the attainment of their object. That 
aſſociation, he ſaid, did not come within the ſcope and 
purview of the proclamation, which was levelled againſt 
the daring and ſeditions principles which had been jo al- 
ſiduouſly propagated amongſt the people, under the plau- 
ble and deluſive appellation of the rights of man.“ The 
addreſs being finally carried without a diviſion, and re= 
ceiving the concurrence of the upper houſe, was preſent- 
ed in form to the king. It was followed by addreſſes 
from all parts of the kingdom; and the minittry, find- 
ing their ſtrengtli, commenced proſecutions againſt a great 
number of offenders, amongſt whom Thomas Paine ſtood 
moſt conſpicuous. He was indicted for ſedition, and 
found guilty, notwithſtanding the profeſſional ability of 


Mr. Erikine, whom he had engaged as his advocate; 


but forelecing the probability of this event, he had pre- 
viouily abſconded to France. 
On the 5th of June a diſcuſſion took place in the com- 


mons reſpecting the war in India, the origin and progreſs 


of which will be preſently explained. On the 15th, the 
ſeſlion cloſed with a ſpeech from the throne, in which his 
majeſty expreſſed to the two houſes . his great concern at 
the actval commencement of hoſtilities in different parts 
of Europe, aſſuring them that his principal care would 
be to prelerve to his people the uninterrupted bleſſings of 
peace.” : 

The commencement of the war in India may be dated 
from the engagement between the troops of therajahof Tra- 
vancore, who were ſtationed in Cranganore, for the de- 
tence of that fortreſs, with thoſe of Tippoo Sultan on 
the firſt of May, 1790. This event, which was expeét- 
ed by our government, and poflibly concerted with them, 
was the ſignal for the moſt vigorous preparations for war 
on the part of the Britiſh, The grand Carnatic army 
aſſembled immediately in the ſouthern provinces. The 
general plan of the campaign was to reduce the Coimbet- 
tore country, and all the adjacent territory which lay be- 
low the Ghauts, or narrow paſſes between the moun- 
tains, and to advance by the Gujelhetty paſs to the ſiege 
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of Seringapatam, the metropolis of Myſore. While ſuch 
were to be the operations of the grand army under gene- 
ral Meadows, the Bombay army under general Aber- 
crombie was to undertake the reduction of the county 
lying to the weſt of the Ghauts, and afterwards to co- 
operate with the main army, as circumſtances might di- 
rect. In the mean time the ſafety of the Carnatic was 
ſecured by a force under colonel Kelly, and ſtyled, from 
its poſition, the centre army, being ſtationed in the line 
between Madraſs and the paſſes leading to Myſore. 

The Poonah Mahrattas and the Nizam were refpec- 
' tively to penetrate the enemy's territory in the quarter bor- 
dering upon theirs; and Seringapatam was eſtabliſhed as 
the common center, where the whole force was to appear 
in a collective body. 

With fuch deſpatch were the movements ordered, that 
general Meadows joined the grand army at Trichinopoly 
on the 24th of May, and on the 26th this formidable 
body of tinely appointed troops, amounting to 14,000 ef- 
fective men, marched towards the Coimbettore country. 
The march, however, of Indian armies cannot be very 
rapid, as their baggage and proviſions are moſtly tranſ- 
ported upon bullocks. It was theretore the x 5th of June 
before general Meadows entered Tippoo's country ; and 
the firſt place that ſurrendered to the Britiſh arms was 
the fort of Carroor, about 45 miles from 'Trichinopoly, 
which was immediately eyacuated on the appearance of 
the Britiſh general. | pl 

It was ſomewhat remarkable that Tippoo appeared to 
have taken ſcarcely any meaſures to ſecure the country 
helow the Ghauts, nor even to remove or deſtroy the 
grain in a territory which it was evidently not his inten- 
tion to defend. Notwithſtanding this circumſtance; how- 
ever, ſo inadequate is ſuch a country to the ſupply of ſo 
conſiderable a force as that of the Britiſh, that it was the 
34 of July before the army was enabled to move from 
Carroor, after collecting all the ſupplies which the coun- 
try afforded, and after putting the tort on the moſt tena- 

ble footing poſſibſe. | 
Seven days were ſpent in marching fifty-nine miles to 
Daraporum 
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Daraporum. In this place the army was fortunate 
enough to find a very ſeaſonable and plentiful ſupply of 
grain. They now learned that Tippoo had aſcended the 
Ghauts, leaving at the foot of them, between Gujelhetty 
and Damicotta a ſtrong detachment of horſe. On the 
22d of July the army entered Coimbettore, which was 
alſo evacuated, on their approach, though it contained a 
— of grain, and ſome military ſtores. 
The ſmaller forts in the neighbourhood of Coimbettore 
were reduced by different detachments in a ſhort time. 
An euterprize of more importance was alſo attempted 
during the halt of the army of Coimbettore. Soon atter 
their arrival at that capital, colonel Floyd, with the ca- 
vairy, was deſpatched towards Damicotta, about forty 
miles to the north, in the hope of ſurpriſing the detach- 
ment of cavalry, which, we have juſt intimated, was ſta- 
tioned by Tippoo below the Ghauts; the colonel how- 
ever only ſucceeded in capturing about fifty horſe. 
Towards the latter end of Auguſt, colone] Floyd was 
again ſent to reduce Sattimungalum and Damicotta, The 
former was garriſoned by a battalion, and, having been 
intended as a depot, conſiderable quantities of proviſions 
wete collected there: it however furrendere:! to colonel 
Floyd without the ſmalleſt reſiſtance. Being ſoon after 
joined by a detachment under colonel Oldham, the whole 
body was computed to be nearly equal in ſtrength to one 
wing of the grand army, but without its proportion of 
artillery. The ſtation which this ſmall army occup'ed 
after the capture of Sattimungalum, was to the ſouth ot 
the Bowanny river, oppoſite that fortreſs. On the r2th 
ot September, Tippoo Sultan deſcended the Gujclbetty - 
paſs, and on the following day commenced a {mart can- 
nonade on colonel Floyd's detachment. During the 
night therefore the colonel thought it neceſſary to retreat 
towards Coimbettore, but during the whole of the ſuc- 
ceeding day, the 14th, found himſelf cloicly preſſed by 
the enemy, The ſevereſt part of the conflitt was in the 
evening, near Showoor, when the Myſorean force was re- 
pre with equal valour and judgment on the part of the 
Titiih. „ ; > IS 
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As intelligence was very early conveyed to general 
Meadows of Tippoo's motions, that commander loſt no 
time in marching to the relief of colonel Floyd. On the 
14th at night the general reached Vellady, while colonel 
Floyd was at Showoor, about twenty miles to the eaſt- 
ward. By ſome unaccountable miſtake, however, the 

army continued to march to the northward, and did not 
1 join colone] Floyd till the z6th. The loſs on this occa- 
8 | fion amounted to 150 killed, and near 300 wounded, and 
* õ guns were left behind on account of the loſs of the draft 
cattle. 

After halting the whole of the 17th, in order to refreſh 
colonel Floyd's detachment, general Meadows marched 
to the eaſtward to offer Tippoo battle; but in the mean 
| time the Sultan retreated to Sattimungalum, and the Bri- 
| tiſh general, from want of proviſions, was under the ne- 
Cie of returning to Coimbettore. 

nit It was the cloſe of the month before general Meadows 
1 was able to march again in queſt of the enemy. The 
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1 wary Indian, however, who never fights but at an ad- 
Og | || vantage, was too cautious to he engaged by the manceu- 
M vres of the general. When the army arrived at any poſt 
ji in the evening, the uſual report was, that Tippoo had 


604 i quitted it early in the morning; and a general ignorance 
ii BY ot all his motions and deſigns, ſeems ſo much for ſome 
| tzme to have pervaded the camp; that it was the 12th 
ot OFJober before any authentic intelligence could be 
gained. It then appeared that his object had been 10 
attack Daraporum, which ſurrendered to his arms, ard 
the Britiſh garriſon arrived in camp on the 17th, under 
an eſcort of T'ippoo's troops, agreably to the terms ot ca- 
| pitulation. The garriſon {poke in high terms of the ho- 
Mt nourable treatment which they had experienced from this 
| prince, who has been uſually characterized as a cruel and 
implacable tyrant. 
il Tippo departed from Daraporum on the 2oth, and 
| provably delirous of placing the Bowanny river, which 
at this ſeaſon is rough and ſwelling, between his army 
and the Britiſh, proceeded to Sattimungalum. He might 
alio have a further view in taking this poſition, viz. to 
| | 1 prevent 
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prevent the junction of general Meadows with the center 
army. | | | 

The Brit iſh general left Coimbettore on the ſame day 
that Tippoo quitted Daraporum, but nothing worth re- 
cording occurred till the 7th of November, when colonel 
Floyd, who had been ſent to reconnoitre, brought the 
intelligence that Tippoo had croſſed the Cavery to the 
north eaſt, in the beginning of the month, and was appa- 
rently proceeding to ſtop the progreſs of the centre army, 
now commanded by colonel Maxwell, the former com- 
mander, colonel] Kelly, being dead. | | 

It would be uſeleſs to detail minutely the progreſs of 
this centre army: let it ſuffice to ſay, that after a fatigu- 
ing and dangerous march, and after taking poſſeſſion of 
ſeveral torts in the Barramaul, colone] Maxwell, on the 
24 of November, took a ſtrong polition at Caveripatam, 
where probably his intelligence led him to wait the ap- 
proach of Tippoo, rather than riſk his army in a leſs fa- 
vourable polition by daring to advance. 

The conjectures which had been formed with reſpect 
to the deſigns of the enemy, were, as it afterwards ap- 
peared, well founded. On the 12th, 13th, and 14th, 
Tippoo prefented hunſelf before colonel Maxwell in line 


of battle; but finding the Britiſh commander too well 


prepared and too ſtrongly potted, and conſcious that his 
rear would certainly be pretfed by the near approach of 
general Meadows, he ſretired in time to ſecure himſelf a 


favourable poſition for a timely retreat. 


J ne hiſtory of the grand army during this time, is no 
male than a journal of its marches in purtuit of the ene- 
my. On the 175th of November, the two armies (the 
grand and the centre army) effected a junction at Pool- 
amputtyz and on the following evening, as they were 
burſuing their route to the ſouthward, they came unex- 
vectedly in fight of the rear of the Mylorean army, the 
alvance of which was probably at that moment entering 
the pals of Tapocr. The rear conſiſted of the prime of 
Tippoo's cavalry, drawn up in compact bodies to favour 
nc retreat of the main body, They were cannonaded 

5 | and 
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and purſued to the foot of the paſs, and apparently ſuffer- 
ed ſome Joſs, 
From this period, the united armies under general 
Meadows directed their conrſe backwards by the ftrait- 
eſt road to Trichinopoly, in order to refreſh themſelves 
and obtain a ſupply; but the weather proved fo unfa- 
vourable that they did not arrive in its nezghbourhood till 
the 8th of December. Here they learned that Tippoo 
had arrived at Munſurput, on the banks of the Cola- 
roone, oppoſite Trichinopoly, on the 28th of November, 
where he continued til] December 6, but without making 
any attack upon Trichinopoly; deterred, moſt probab:y, 
by the ſwoln ſtate of the river. | | 
While ſuch were the movements of general Meadows, 
a detachment trom the Bombay army, under lieutenant 
colonel Hartley, rendered effectual aſſiſtance to the rajah 
of Travancore, and on the 5th of December, general. 
Abercrombie, with the remainder of the forces from 
Bombay, arrived at Tellicherry, while colonel Hartley 
was ordered to Paniani to Kegp the communication open 
between the two armies. | | 
The reduction of Cannanore was general Ahercram- 
bie's firſt object, upon which he marched the 14th of De- 
cember; and on the 17th the town and garriſon ſurren- 
dered, and the troops engaged not to ſerve againſt the Bri- 
tiſh during the war. Colonel Hartley nearly about the 
ſame time obtained poſſeſſion of Ferokabad, the capital of 
the Malabar coaſt, and the enemr retreated to the Ghauts, 
Theſe ſucceſſes were ſoon followed, on the 27th, by the 
ſurrender of the poſits of Barragurry and Cootahpoore, ſa 
that the whole diftrift along the coaſt from Billipatam 
river to cape Comorin was now :n the poſſeſſion of the 
Britiſh'and their allies | | 
The army under general Meadows left Trichinopoly 
on the fifth of January, 1791, and proceeded towards 
Madraſs, where earl Cornwallis had arrived on the 153th 
of December. On the 12th of January the right wing of 
the grand army reached Veliout, about eighteen miles 
from Madraſs, and on the 2th of the ſame month, ear] 
_ 5 Cornwallis 
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Cornwallis joined the grand army there, which early in 
February proceeded in two columns towards Vellore. 

From the direction of the march it was ſuppoſed that 
his lordſhip meant to enter the Myſore territory by the 
Baramaul valley; and ſo completely was Tippoo deceived 
by this feint, that his whole attention was directed to the 
paſles in that quarter. The real object however of the 
Britiſh general was the paſs of Muglee; and ſo judici- 
ouſly bad he taken his : meaſures, rhat no interruption 
was given to ths army till they had proceeded three days 
march to the weſtward beyond the pats. ' 

It was the 22d of February before the laſt of the pub- 
lic ſtores and the baggage of the army-were got ſafe over 
the paſs, The ſucceeding day was a day of halt. The 
order of battle was then publiſhed, and the bullocks and 
elephants muſtered ; of the former 27,000 were found fit 
for ſervice, and of the latter, eighty accompanied the 
army. 

Lord Cornwallis proceeded for Bangalore on the 24th 


of February. After three days march, ſome pou of 


the enemy's horſe were diſcoverd, which increaſed as the 
army advanced; and before the Britiſh reached within 
eightcen miles of Bangalore, they burnt all the adjacent 
villages and deſtroyed the forage. When advanced with- 
in ten miles of the fortreſs, 'Tippoo's army appeared in 
excellent order, and taking poſſeſſion of the heights, can- 
nonaded the Britiſh rear, while his cavalry made an un- 
{ucceſsful attempt on the baggage. | 

The Britiſh general encamped before Bangalore on 


the 5th of March. In the afternoon colonel Floyd, with 


the cavalry being diſpatched to reconnoitre, was tempted 
to attack Tippoo's rear, which at firſt appeared to give 
way; but the enemy being ſtrongly reinforced, ſoon ral- 
lied, and compelled the colonel to retreat. On the follow- 
ing day, the pettah or town was ſtormed and taken, with 
the loſs of 100 men: it was found to contain a good ſup- 


_ ply of grain, forage, and fuel, 


On tlie 12th three batteries were opened on the fort, but 
they were too diſtant to effe&t a breach; on the 16th, 
therefore, a new battery of nine guns was opened at 550 

| yards 
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yards from the works, On the 17th, and again on the 
21ſt, Tippoo drew out his army, but without effect. A 
| breach of ſome extent was about this time effected, and 
i" . - 
1 on the evening of the 21ſt, the fort was ſtormed and 
| taken with little loſs on the fide of the Britiſh, but with 
a dreadful carnage of the unrevſting garriſon, Not leſs 
than 1000 were maſſacred with the bayonet, and 300, 
| moſtly wounded, were taken. Such is war in its very 
Wl | nature and ſpirit, that it neceſſarily deſtroys the moral feel- 
4 BY ings; and ſuch are its inevitable conſequences, that how- 
„ ever diſtinguiſned for humanity the commander may be, 
| BY he generally finds himſelf, on ſuch occaſions, unable to 
| i ft reſtrain the intemperance and cruelty of his ſoldiers. The 
it / philoſopher, in future and in better times, will peruſe 


theſe melancholy details with a ſigb, and will atk, By 
| i what authority men embark from a diſtant ſhore for the 
] Expreſs purpoſe of imbruing their hands in the blood of 
1.3 ah their offenceleſs fellow creatures? 

The arrny remained at Bangalore til] the 28th of 
March, waen they proceeded to the N. N. E. towards 
M Chinna-Balabaram. Nothing of importance occurred 

1 till the 7th of April, when they were joined by a party 
. of the Nizam's troops, in number from 14 to 16,000; 
| but in a very bad and irregular ſtate, On the 19th, co- 
Jonel Oldham joined che army, bringing with him a wel- 
come ſupply of ſtores and proviſions, and a reinforcement 
of about 700 Europeans, and 4,500 native troops. On 
the 25th, earl Cornwallis declared his intentions of pro- 
ceeding to Seringapatam; but it was the 3d of May be- 
fore the army could be ſufficiently prepared for ſo conſi- 
derable an enterpriſe. | 

The march was attended with every inconvenience that 
could reſult from a hilly country, heavy roads, and almoſt 
continual rain. The army arrived on the 14th at Ara- 
keery, whence they had a view of their great object the 
capital of Mytore, then only about nine miles diſtant. 
1 At the ſame time they obſerved a large body of troops 
1 croſſing from the iſland of Seringapatam to the north te 

1 of the river Cavery, and taking a poſition in the front or 
1 the Britiſh, at the diſtance of about fix miles. Theſe | 
My # troops, 
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troops, however, were then conſidered only as a large de- 
tachment, and not as the main body of Tippoo's army, 
as they really were, a part of them being obſcured by the 
projecting bale of a hill, which intervened between two 
camps. Tippoo had only arrived at his capital four days 


before the appearance of lord Cornwallis at Arakeery. 


As his lordſhip had received certain intelligence that 
general Abercrombie had aſcended the Ghauts on the 
Malabar ſide, the firſt object was to form a junction, it 
poſlible, with that general. The whole of the 14th, 
therefore, was employed in endeavours to make a bad 
ford, which there was acroſs the Chavery, fit for the tranſ- 
porting of artillery; but the depth of the river, and its 
uneven and rocky bed, obliged them to deſiſt. 

The difficulty of approaching the enemy's camp on 
the ſide of Arakeery, determined the Britiſh commander 
to march 1ound the ridge of mountains on the right, to 
endeavour to ſurpriſe the ſultan in his camp. At 
eleven o'clock on the night of the 14th, the whole 
army was under arms; but the night proved moſt unfa- 
vourable for the purpoſe. The rain and the darkneſs, 
added to ſome miiconception of orders, produced the moſt 
deplorable contuiion and delay; and when the day broke, 
inſtead of being near the object of their deſtination, they 
had only moved a few miles, and the rear of the line had 
but juſt paſſed their own piquets to the right. At ſun 
rife, moving round the edge of the hills, the enemy's line 
was ſeen from a riſing ground in the ſame ſtrong poſition 
they had occupied the day before. Very low ground, in- 
terſected by a deep ravine, ran along their front, but a 
high ground beyond the ravine, ſeemed to offer a fair op- 
portunity of attacking their left flank with advantage. 
The firit European brigade moved on to poſſeſs this 
height; at the ſame time a body of the enemy's in- 
fantry moved from the left, and ſoon after a large body 
of troops and artillery advanced from the My ſorean camp, 
to occupy the height, which was alſo the object of the 
Britiſh. From the ſuperiority of their cattle, this detachs 
ment, commanded by Commer ud Deen, gained its ſum- 
mit firit, but the Britiſh, were fortunate enough to pre- 


vert 
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vent them from occupying another ſtrong bridge, which 
although lower than the firſt, was yet of material im- 
portance. | 

The army was formed in two diviſions. The right, 
commanded by colonel Maxwell, marched to attack the 
height which had been pre-occupied by Cummer ud 
Deen, in the manner already related. The left was under 
the command of General Meadows; and the cavalry 
was placed out of gunſhot, to be in readineſs to embrace 
any advantage that might be preſented. 

The action was begun by colonel Maxwell ſtorming 
the height, in which having been eminently ſucceſsful, the 
left diviſion advanced to the attack of the enemy's main 
body, and the action ſoon became general along the whole 
front. The ſucceſs of colone] Maxwell proved fatal to | 
Tippoo ; for after leaving a ſufficient force to occupy the | 
height, that officer advanced rapidly to gain the Carigal _ 
height, cloſe to the enemy's left flank, while the cavalry _ 
under colonel Floyd moved at the ſame time to attack _ 
their right. The conſequence was, that Tippoo was 
obliged to give way, though his retreat was gradual and 
maſterly. One gun only was taken on the field, and three 
others on the height, by colonel Maxwell. The enemy 
were purſued till the fire from the iſland batteries obliged 
the aſſailants to deſiſt; and the following day lord Corn- 
wallis encamped partly on the field of battle, and juſt out 
of the reach of the iſland batteries. The loſs on the part 
of the Britiſh in this action was inconſiderable. 

Of this ſucceſs it is well known that lord Cornwallis 
| was unable to take the advantage, and the principal cauſcs 
110 of his miſcarriage may be reduced to two—the ſwelling 
It of the river, apd the weakneis of the draft cattle, which 
bi prevented a junction with general Abercrombie, together 
9 with the want of proviſions to ſupport them during a pro- 
. tracted ſiege. 

[Ih After deſpatching orders, therefore, to genera] Aber- 
crombie (who had obtained poſſeſſion of Periapatam) to 
5 return down the paſs with all expedition, on the 26th of 
| May, lord Cornwallis moved from his encampment near 
A Seringapatam on his return to Bangalore, having previouſly 
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deſtroyed his battering train, and removed every incum- 
brance. On the 28th he was joined by the Mahrattas to 
the number of 430,000, whole movements had been 
doubtleſs accelerated by the news of Tippoo's defeat. 
As they brought with them, however, a ſupply of provi- 
ſions, the difficulty of obtaining ſubſiſtence was for the 
preſent removed, and the combined armies moved ſlowly 
to the place of their deſtination. In their route they made 


themſelves maſters of ſeveral petty fortreſſes; and on the 


12th of July Ouſoor ſubmitted to the Britiſh arms, and 
by reducing the forts in its neighbourhood, the Odeadur- 
gum and Ryacota paſſes were opened, through which it 
was his lordſhip's intention to obtain ſupplies in the ei- 
ſuing campaign. On the zoth of July the combined 
forces encamped within fix miles of Bangalore. General 
Abercrombie, after having alſo ſacrificed his battering 
train, was compelled to lead back a ſick and diipirited 
army over the almoſt inacceſſible mountains which he 
had fo lately paſſed, with perhaps more diſkculty, but 
with more ardent and inſpiriting expectations, | 
While the Britiſh forces lay encamped near Seringapa - 
tam, a preſent of fruit has been ſent from Tippoo to lord 
Cornwallis, and ſome overtures were made for obtaining 
a ſeparate peace. The preſent was, however, returned 
with but little courteſy on the part of the Britiſh general), 
and the Sultan, it is ſaid, was aſſured that no peace could 
be acceptable which was not to include the allies. Not- 
withſtanding this diſappointment, ſo ſolicitous was the 
monarch for obtaining peace, that lord Cornwallis had 
ſcarcely reached Bangalore than a vakeel was diſpatched 
by Tippoo with full powers to treat, From what cauſe 


bis miſſion was unſucceſsful we are not fully informed; 


but it was generally reported that the forms of his recep- 
tion, with which lord Cornwallis did not chooſe to com- 
ply, and on which, he ſaid, he was authoriſed to inſiſt, 
put an end to the negotiation. This circumſtance gave 
colour to the ſarcaſtic obſervation of the democratic wri- 
ters, that in the eyes of princes and great men, the lives 
of their fellow creatures are frequently of leſs importance 

vor. v. H h than 
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than the obſervation of ſome trivial etiquette, of ſome ri 


diculous and unmeaning ceremony. 
During the winter months, lord Cornwallis was not 


inactive, but on the contrary omitted nothing. which 
might contribute to the ſucceſs of the enſuing campaign, 
The firſt object that engaged his attention, was to regu- 
late the contract for bullocks in ſuch a manner as to en- 
ſure a proper and adequate ſupply of cattle for every 
purpoſe during the continuance of the war; the next 
was the reduction of the hill torts to the North Eaſt of 
Bangalore, which were lo ſituated between that fortreſs 


and Gumunconda, as to interrupt the communication 


with the Nizam's army, and the ſupplies which might be 
collected in that quarter; The ſmaller forts ſurrendered 
upon ſummone, but Nundydroog, the capital of a large 


diſtrict, and built upon the ſummit of a mountain, 17 


feet in height, three fourths of which were abfohitely in- 
acceſſible, was enabled to fland a conſiderable ſiege. 
From the 22d of September to the 18th of October, the 
brave garriſon reſiſted with heroic firmneſs. On that 
day the breaches being rendered practicable, lord Corn- 
wallis, with a view to intimidate the garriſon, encamped 
within four miles of the fort; and it was determined to 
make the aſſavlt at midnight, in hopes of taking the gar- 
riſon by ſurpriſe. The vigilance of the enemy, howey er, 
ſcon diſcovered the a Nailants, but their fire was not fufh- 
ciently well dice&ted to prevent the Britiſh ſoldiery from 
mounting the breach. The carnage which mult have 
enſued was prevented partly by a number of the garriſon 
eſcaping by ladders over a low part of the wall, but 
chief. by the laudable exertions of captain Robertſon, who 
commanded the ſtorming party, and who with a humanity 
which reflects the utmoſt honor on his character, from the 
moment he entered the fort directed his whole attention to 
preſerving order, and preventing the effuſion of blood. 

In the latter end of October, colonel] Maxwell was 
ſent with a detachment towards the Baramoul valley, 
chiefly to diſperſe the plundering parties which intercept- 


ed the proviſions. On the 31ſt, colone] Maxwell took a 
ſmall 
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ſmall mud fort, called Penagra, by ſtorm; but we muſt 
regiet that the ſame humanity was not exerciſed here as 
at Nundydroog ; for out of a garriſon of zoo, not Jets 
than 150 were put to the ſword. 

Early in November, general Abercrombie returned to 
Tellicherry from Bombay and immediately received or- 
ders from the governor general to purſue the ſame plan of 
operations as in the preceding campaign. On the 5th of 
December therefore the general proceeded on his march 
through the Ghauts towards the Myſore country. The 
Mahratta force under Purſerum Bhow was not inactive in 
the mean time, but was ſucceſsful in the reduction of ſe- 
veral forts fituated on the rivers Tum and Budra, which 
opened to their occupation a fertile diſtri, and were the 


The period now approached when ſomething of more 
importance was to be expetted from the combined force 
which at this time acted in the territory of Myſore, and 
when the reduction of the capital was to be attempted as the 
means of either cruſhing entirely the force of the enemy, 
or to bring him to {uch terms as might enſure a laſting 
peace, . 

On the 1ſt of February, 1792, therefore the allied ar- 
mies commenced their march, in the courſe of which, no- 
thing worth relating occurred; and on the 5th they ar- 
rived within ſiglit of Seringapatam, under the walls of 
which the Sultan was ſtrongly poſted to receive them. 

Tippoo's front line, or fortified camp, which was fitu- 
ated on the north fide of the Cavery behind a ſtrong 
bound hedge, was defended by heavy cannon in the re- 
doubts, and by his field train and army ſtationed to the 
beſt advantage. To the front there appeared at leaſt 100 
pieces of cannon, and in the fort and iſland which formed 
his ſecond line, there were at leaſt three times that num- 
The confederate army encamped at the diftance of 


ber. 
Their camp was ſepa- 


about ſix miles from the Sultan. 


rated in two diviſions by a ſmall ſtream, called the Lock- 
arry river, which runs into the Cavery. The Britiſh 
army formed the front line; the reſerve was ſtationed 
about a mile in the rear, where the Mahratta and Ni- 
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zam's armies were alſo poſted, but at a ſtill further diſ- 
tance, | 

The Britiſh commander did not ſuffer his troops to 
enjoy a long repole in this ſtation ; for on the 6th of Fe- 
bruary, general orders were iſſued, directing an attack 
upon the enemy's camp and lines that evening at 7 
o'clock. The right diviſion, conſiſting of 3300 infan- 
try, was commanded by general Meadows ; the centre, 
conſiſting of 3700, by lord Cornwallis in perſon ; and 
the left, which only mounted to 1700 men, by lieutenant 
colonel Maxwell. At eight o'clock the whole body was 
under arms; the evening was calm and ſerene; and the 
troops moved on by the light of the moon in determined 
ſillence. While the columns were on their march, the 
camp left under the command of colonel Duff was ſtruck, 
and the baggage packed; and this was the firſt notice 
communicated to the allies of the intended attack. Their 
conſternation 1s ſcarcely to be imagined, when they found 


that lord Cornwallis had proceeded on this deſperate en- 


terpriſe with a part of his infantry only, and unſupported 
by artillery; and Tippoo himſelf, it appears, had no 
apprenenſion of ſo early a viſit, eſpecially as neither Pur- 
ſeram Bhow nor general Abercrombie had yet joined. 

Between the hours of ten and eleven at night, the cen- 
tre column, within a mile of the bound hedge, touched 
upon the enemy's grand guard, or body of cavalry, who 
were coming with rockets, &c. to diſturb the Britiſh 
camp. The cavalry galloped off to the lines, and left the 
rocket boys to harraſs the column and endeavour to im- 
pede its march. Perceiving themſelves thus completely 
diſcovered, the column advanced with uncommon rapidity, 
and entered the lines in leſs than a quarter of an hour 
after the intelligence could have reached the enemy. 

The right column met with more impediments, and 
being led to a more diſtant point than was intended by 
lord Cornwallis, was conſiderably later in reaching the 
hedge than the center column. It entered however 
about eleven, and the battle became general throughout 
the enemy's lines. The right diviſion, owing to its late 
arrival, and to its having attacked a redoubt which the 
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commander in chief had intended to be paſſed by, gave 
time to the enemy to form, and ſuffered ſeverely trom 
rape and muſket ſhot during a ſharp conteſt, which laſt- 
ed almoſt till day-break. The enemy at length com- 
pletely gave way before the perſevering valour of the 
Britiſh troops; and at day- break general Meadows 
found himſelf complete maſter of the field; but being 
entirely ignorant of the operations of the other columns, 
was unable to proceed. | 
The main object of the center column, was to gain 
poſſeſſion of the iſland, into which it was their intention 
to paſs along with the fugitives. After entering the 
lines, the front diviſion of this column ſoon diſperſed the 
enemy, and paſſing the Sultan's tent, which was haſtily 
abandoned, preſſed forward to the river in two diviſions, 
The firſt party, commanded by captain Monſon, croſſed 
the ford under the walls of the fort without oppoſition, 
They proceeded inftantly to the eaſt gate of the city, but 
found it ſhut and the bridge drawn up; they therefore 
proceeded through the iſland to an extenſive bazar or 
market place, where they made a conſiderable ſlaughter 
of the enemy. This party was almoſt immedsately fol- 
lowed by the other diviſion under colonel Knox, which 
however, inſtead of directing its courſe to the city, pro- 
ceeded to the Rajah's garden, and thence to take poſſeſſion 
of the ſuburb Shahar Ganjam, the gates of which they 
torced open, and ſoon drove the enemy from all their bat- 
terries in that quarter. Another party under captain 
Hunter croſſed the river, and ſtationed themſelves in the 
Rajah's garden; but as foon as their poſition was diſco- 
vered, they were attacked by ſuperior numbers of the 
enemy, fo that captain Hunter was obliged preeipitately 
to repaſs the iwer and join lord Cornwallis, where his 
preſence afterwards matcrially contributed to his lord- 
mnip's fafety. | 
The centre divifion of this column advanced to the 
Sultan's redoubt, which they found abandoned, and af- 
terwards co-operated with cowne) Maxwell in the defeat 
of Tippov's right wing. Lord Cornwallis with the re- 
ferve remained cloſe by that part of the bound hedge 
ith 3 where 
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the column had firſt entered ; and here, two hours before 
day-break, he was joined by captain Hunter's party, who 
had but juſt time to change their cartridges, which were wet 
with crofling the river, before the whole party was at- 
tacked by a ſtrong body of troops, part of Tippoo's cen- 
ter and left, who now recovered from their panic, rallied 
with redoubled reſojution. The conflict was tupported 
with inflexible courage on both ſides, and it was near day 


light before the enemy was finally repulſed. Lord Corn- 


wallis then apprehenſive of being ſurrounded, retired to 
the pagoda hili, where he was met by general Meadows 
who was in motion to ſupport his lordſhip. 

The intended operations of the left diviſion under co- 
Jonel Max ell, were to attack the Carighaut hill on the 
Tight of Tippoo's fortified camp, and thence to force their 
way into the iſland by the moſt practicable means, The 
hill, though ſtrong both by nature and art, was gained 
by colonel Maxwell without much reſiſtance. The co- 
lumn afterwards marched down towards the river, though 
much galled by a party who had ſheltered themſelves be- 
hind a bank, and by the firing from the right of Tip— 
poo's line from behind the bound hedge. They croſſed 
the ford with much difficulty, and ſoon joined the vid o- 
rious parties, who had obtained poſſeſſion of the eaſtern 
extremity of the iſland. 

The battle was continued in different parts during the 
whole of the 7th. The moſt deſperate conflict was at the 
Suitan's redoubt, which was defended by a ſmall party 
of Britiſh under major Kelly, againſt three vigorous at- 
tacks, ſeconded by a heavy cannonading from the forts. 

The enemy having quitted every poſt on the north fide 
of the river, the camp was advanced on the ſucceeding 
days as near to the bound hedge as the guns of the fort 
would permit, and a chain of pofts connecting along the 
northern and ealicrn faces of the fort, were formed, ſo as 


ſtrongly to invelt the capital cf Myſore on its two ptin- 


cipal ſides. = 
Thus preſſed by the invaders in every quarter; his 
palace and beautiful gardens in the poſſeſſion of the ene- 
my, and his whole power reduced within the narrow li- 
mits 
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mits of a citadel, the poſſeſſion of which was even uncer- 
tain, the hitherto unſubdued {pirit of the Sultan ſeems to 


have given way with his tottering fortunes, and peace, 


almoſt upon any terms, appeared a deſirable acquiſition. 


As a preliminary ſtep towards an accommodation, he de- 


termined to releaſe lieutenants Chalmers and Naih, who 
had been captured at Coimbettore. On the evening of 


the 8th of February theſe officers were introduced into the 


Sultan's preſence. They found him in a ſmall tent on 
the ſouth glacis of the fort, very plainly dreſſed, and with 
few attendants. After acquainting them with their re- 
leaſe, he aſked Mr. Chalmers, if on going to the camp 
he was likely to ſee lord Cornwallis 3 and on being an- 
ſwered in the affirmative, he requeſted that he would take 
charge of a letter to his lordſhip on the ſubject of peace. 
He affirmed ſolemnly that it never had been his wiſh or 
intention to break with the Englith ; that from the firſt 
commencement of hoſtilities he had been extremely anxious 
for the reſtoration of peace, He exprefſed a with that 
Mr. Chalmers would return with the anſwer ; and con- 
cluded, by preſenting him with two ſhaw]s and 500 ru- 
pces. Lieutenants Chalmers and Naſh had been remark- 
ably well treated while detained by Tippoo. 

While the Sultan was thus anxiouſly endeavouring to 
reſtore tranquillity to his exhauſted country, his mind 
was ſtill fertile in the expedients and ſtratagems of war. 
By one maſter- ſtroke of policy, that of capturing the 
commander in chief, he hoped to effect his purpole in a 
fhorter and more honourable mode than by the flow and 
precarious method of negociation. On the Sth and gth 
of February, imall parties of his cavalry were obſerved to 
croſs the cavery at the ford near Arrakerry (the itition 
which lord Cornwallis had occupied in the preceding 
campaign); and on the morning of the roth a conhider- 
able ody of them got round the left wing undiſcovered, 
and entered between the Britiſh camp and that of the Ni- 
zam. The allies, not ſuſpecting theſe horſemen to be 


enemies, ſuffered them to paſs on quictly ; and on their 
aſking ſome of the camp followers tor the Burra Saib, or 


commander, theſe perſons, {uppeling that the horſemen 
8; | | only 
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only wiſhed to communicate ſome intelligence to colonel 


Duff, the commanding officer of artillery, pointed to his 


tent. The horſemen then drew their ſabres and galloped 
to the tent, but being fortunately perceived by a party of 
ſeapoy drafts and recruits, who were encamped in the rear 
of the artillery park, and who formed with fingular ala- 
crity, and faced the enemy with undaunted firmneſs, they 
were ſoon diſperſed, and the attempt proved abortive, 

On the 16th of February the Bombay army under ge- 
neral Abercrombie, after a fatiguing march, and after 
having been in ſome degree harraſſed by detached parties 
of the enemy during their progreſs, joined lord Cornwal- 
lis, and aflorded a reinforcement of about 2,000 Europe- 
ans and , ooo native troops fit for duty. Preparations 
therefore were vigorouſly made on the 18th, for the at- 
tack of the fort, not on the ifland fide, which was deemed 
the ſtrongeſt, but in the quarter facing the north, which 
appeared to lord Cornwallis moſt aſſailable; and trenches 
were immediately ordered to be opened, and batteries to 
be conſtructed with all expedition on that fide. 

On the 19th, the grand operation of the ſiege com- 
menced by the opening of the trenches, and a heavy diſ- 
charge from all the batteries; in the mean time, the Bom- 
bay army croſſed the river in order to inveſt the weſtern 
ſide of the capital. Some little reſiſtance was made to 
general Abercrombie's eſtabliſhing himſelf on that fide of 
the river ; but towards evening the party which oppoled 
him was diſperſed. General Abercrombie*s force on the 
ſouth tide of the river conſiſted of three regiments of Eu- 
ropeans and fix battalions of Seapoys. His camp, 
ſtrongly fituated on the heights, was pitched juſt beyond 
gun-ſhot of the fort. 

In conſequence of the application through lieutenant 
Chalmers, lord Cornwallis agreed to receive vakeels or 
envoys to treat of peace, On the 15th, x6th, 19th, and 
21ſt, fir John Kennaway and Mr. Cherry, aſſiſted by va- 
keels from the Nizam's ſon and Hurry Punt, the Mah- 
ratta chief, met the agents of the Sultan, but apparentiy 
little progreſs was made in the negociation. 


The ſiege ſtill continued without intermiſſion, and on 
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the 22d, general Abercrombie conceiving it neceſſary to 
take poſſeſſion of an evacuated redoubt and a grove, ſitu- 
ated between his camp and the fort, the poſſeſſion was 
warmly diſputed by a detachment, chiefly conſiſting of 
ditmounted cavalry ; and though the Britiſh were in the 
end victorious, it was not till after the loſs of 104 men 
killed and wounded. | 

During the nights of the 22d and 23d of February, 
new works were erzQed, and two breaching batteries, 
one of 20 and the other of 12 guns, would have been 
ready to open on the iſt of March. The Mahratta army 
commanded by Purſeram Bhow, and conſiſting of 20,000 
horſe, a body of ſeveral thouſand infantry, and 3o pieces 
of cannon, was expected daily to join, as well as major 
Cuppage from the Coimbettore country, with 400 Eu- 
ropeans and three battalions of ſeapoys. In the mean 
time, Tippoo had been compelled to ſend off all his ca- 


valry, as well as his workmen and camp followers, to 


Myliore. The Britiſh army was well ſupplied with every 
neceſſary, and that of the Sultan in want of every thing. 

In this hopeleſs ſituation the monarch of Myſore was 
compelled to accept of whatever terms were offered by 
the Britiſh commander. Lord Cornwallis in this in- 
ſtance is ſuppoſed to have been actuated by motives of 
policy, rather than by any doubt of ſucceſs, in capitulat- 
ing with Tippoo. The beſt informed perſons on the 
politics of India, have been averſe to the annihilation of 
the Myſorean power; and it is generally ſuppoſed that 
the governor general rather wiſhed it to be humbled than 
deſtroyed. However this may be, preliminaries of peace 
were ſigned on the evening of the 23d of February, and 
on the following day there was an entire ceſſation of hoſti- 
lities. The ſubſtance of the treaty was 
Iſt. That Tippoo was to cede one half of his do- 
minions to the allied powers. 2d. That he was to pa 
three crores and 30 lacks of rupees. 3d. That all pri- 
ſoners were to be reſtored. 4th. That two of the 1ul- 
tan's three eldeſt ſons were to become hoſtages for the due 
pertormance of the treaty. 

On the 26th the two princes, each mounted on an ele- 
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phant, richly capariſoned, proceeded from the fort to lord 
Cornwallis's camp, where they were received by his lord- 
ſhip with the ſtaff. The eldeſt, Abdul Kalick, was about 
ten, the youngeſt, Mooza-ud Deen, about eight years of 
age. The princes were drefled in long white mullin 


' gowns, with red turbans, richiy adorned with pearls, 
Educated from infancy with the utmoſt care, the ſpecta- 


tors were aſtoniſhed to behold in theſe children all the re- 
ſerve, the politeneſs and attention of maturer years. The 
kindneſs with which they were received by the Britiſh 
commander appeared to afford them viſible ſatisfaction, 
Some preſents were exchanged on both ſides ; and the ſcene 
1s deſcribed by an eye-witneſs* as highly intereſting. 

It was the 19th of March before the definitive treaty 
was finally adjnfted, The allies were probably exorbit 
ant in their demands, and Tippoo and his courtiers ap- 
pear to have exerted their utmoſt abilities, in artfully en- 
deavouring to gain time and to mitigate the terms of ſub. 
miſſion. Tippoo however at length gave a reluctant con- 
ſent, as it is ſaid, to the terms preſcribed by lord Corn- 
wallis; and the definitive treaty - was delivered by the 
young princes with great ſolemnity into the hands. of his 
lordſhip and the allies, | 

Thus happily terminated a war, the good policy of 
which was greatly queſtioned by ſome of the moſt compe- 
tent judges of Indian politics; and the conduct of which, 
from a variety of unfortunate circumſtances, diſappointed 
for a conſiderable time, the ſanguine hopes of its warm 
ſupporters. 

We will now turn our eyes towards France, which was 


become a political theatre upon which the moſt important 


and extraordinary ſcenes followed each other m ſuch rapid 
ſucceſſion, as to elude the reſearch of the moſt penetrating 
mind to diſcover either their cauſes or effects. The 
teudal ſyſtem, the principal pillar of the ancient govern- 
ment, which had ftood firm during the ages of iznorance 
and ſuperſtition, was crumbled into duſt under the hands 
of raſh and violent reformers, and the whole political fa- 
bric became a chaos of ſhapeleſs materials, Anarchy and 

| | her 
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her conſtant attendants, blood-ſhed and riot, were the ne- 
ceffary conſequences. Nothing remained but the ar- 
quous and dangerous taſk of making a new ſyſtem of go- 
vernment ; in this undertaking a dreadful conflict took 


ace between the intereſts and prejudices of the ancient 


privileged orders, and the modern advocates for an equa- 
{ity of rights. g 

The ſecond national aſſembly of France met October 1, 
1791. By an act of patriotic diſintereſtedneſs, very in- 
diſcreet in its nature, and pernicious in its conſequences, 


the late aſſembly had decreed, that no per ſon ſnould be eli- 


gihle to two ſucceſſive legiſlatures. The preſent aſſem- 
Flv, therefore, was neceſſarily deſtitute of the experience, 
and, according to the general opinion, of the talents like- 
wile of the former. And being choſen at the preciſe pe- 
riod when the national reſentment was at the higheſt pitch, 


they were of a much more anti-monarchical complexion. 


The opening ſpeech of the king was received nevertheleſs 
with great applauſe; and the preſident replied in terms of 
confidence and reſpect, expreſſing the united wiſh of the 
allembly to comply with rhe benevolent and patriotic 
views of the King. 
uch are our hopes, and the gratitude and hleſſings of the 
people will be our reward.“ The proſpett, however, 
was quickly overcaſt, By the king's expreſs deſire, on 
his acceptance of the conſtitutional act, a decree of indem- 
nity had paſſed, without any exception whatever, on the 
condition of their returning to their country within a li- 
mited time, But the agent deputed on this commiſſion to 
the princes of Coblentz, was not only treated with con- 
tempt and inſult, but actually impriſoned, on pretence of 
his want of a paſſport. 

In conſequence of this outrage, and of the continuance 
of the hoſtile preparations of the emigrants, a decree paſſed 
the aſſembly early in November (1791), declaring Prince 
Lous Staniflaus Xavier to have forteited, in caſe he do 
nit return to the kingdom in two months, his eventual 
claim to the regency ; and, by a ſubſequent decree, the 


aſſembly pronounced the French hoſtilely aſſembled on the 


trontier, guilty of a conſpiracy againſt their country, in 
| | UH cale 
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caſe they did not return before the 1| of January 179e, 
and ſhould forfeit their eſtates during their lives, but 
without prejudice to their children. | | 

On the 18th of .November a ſevere decree paſſed the 
aſſembly againſt the non-juring clergy, who were accuſed, 
with too much reaſon, of ſeditious and zucivic practices. 

To both theſe decrees the king, inſenſible or careleſs of 
conſequences, oppoſed the royal veto. The aſſembly, 
aſtoniſhed at the conduct of the king, addreſſed him to 
take effectual meaſures to prevent the dangers which me- 
naced the country. The king, in reply, aſſured the al- 
ſembly, that the emperor had done all that could be ex- 
pected from a faithful ally, by forbidding and diſperſing 
all aſſemblages of emigrants within his ſtates. And he 
had acquainted the elector of 'Treves, that if he did not, 
before the 15th of January, put a ſtop to all hoſtile diſpo- 
fitions, he ſhould be obliged to conſider him as the enemy 
of France, 


theſe empty! profeſſions. Whatever was done in favour 
of the emigrants by the German princes, was plainly 
done under the ſanction of the emperor ; and it was now 
publicly known that the emperor had, in concert with 
the king of Pruſſia, ſigned a convention at Pilnitz in 
Saxony, Auguſt 1791, in the higheſt degree inimical to 
France, although no intimation had been given of this 
„ tranſaction from the executive power to the aſſembly. 

1 The ſhort-lived popularity of the king was now va- 
niſhed, never to return. Addreſſes were preſented to the 


1 aſſembly from every quarter of the kingdom, indicating 
. their diſſatisfaction with the court, and their confidence in 
ry the firmneſs and patriotiſm of the aſſembly. M. de 
| N Montmorin, unable to withſtand the torrent, reſigned his 
"7 olfice, and M. de Leſſart ſucceeded. : 

bill The republican party, in conſequence of the inceſſant 
vo tergiverſations of the monarch, gained great ſtrength ; and, 
10 forming themſelves into a club or ſociety, aſſembled at 
. the convent of the Jacobin Friars, recently diſſolved, they 
1 acquired the popular, and ſince famous appellation of Ja- 
(Rl cobins. The friends of monarchy, on the other hand, 


had 


The = however, were not lulled to ſecurity by 
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had, from a ſimilarity of circumſtances, obtained the name 
of Feuillans. | 

The deſigns of Leopold gradually unfolded. On the 
21ſt of December, official notice was given to the French 
ambaſſador at the court of Vienna, that the emperor, un- 
derſtanding the elector of Treves to be under apprehen- 
fions from France, had been conſtrained to order Marſhal 
Bender to march to his relief and protection. | 

The king, in communicating this intelligence to the 
aſſembly, affected great ſurpriſe at the reſolution of the 
emperor. * He could not perſuade himſelf that the good 
diſpoſitions of the emperor were changed; and wiſhed to 
believe that his Imperial majeſty had been deceived as to 
the ſtate of facts, and been made to ſuppoſe that the 
elector had indeed fulfi.ied all the duties of good neigh- 


bourhood.”? 


Preparations were now at laſt made for war; but the 
defigns of the emperor not being as yet ripe for execution, 


the elector of Treves thought fit on a ſudden to change 
his tone, and to engage that within eight days the hoſtile 
aſſemblages within his dominions ſhall be entirely diſ- 
perſed. 6 

The public diſcontents and clamors againſt the King 
riſing very high, and being charged almoſt openly with 
treachery to the nation, his majeſty was pleaſed to write 
(February 17, 1792) a letter to the aſſembly, contradict- 
ing in very haughty terms theſe injurious reports, propa- 


gated by evil- minded people to alarm the public, and ca- 


lumniate his intentions. © Nothing, he adds, keeps him 


at Paris but his WILL; and whenever he has reaſons to 


leave it, he will not diſguiſe them.“ 

The correſpondence between the courts of Paris and 
Vienna being laid before the aſſembly on the 2d of March, 
it appeared that the Imperial troops in the Netherlands 
would ſhortly amount to ninety thoutand men. And the 
diſpatch of the Prince de Kaunitz (February 17) openly 
avowed the concert formed with other powers for pre/ery- 


ing unimpaired the monarchy of France; and was thiough- 


cut expreſſed in terms of menace and hoſtility, which left 
no doubt as to the ultimate determination of the Imperial 
VOL. V. 11 court. 
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caſe they did not return before the 1ſt of January 179e, 
and ſhould forfeit their eſtates during their lives, but 
without prejudice to their children. | 
On the 18th of .November a ſevere decree paſſed the 
aſſembly againſt the non-juring clergy, who were accuſed, 
with too much reaſon, of ſeditious and zaczwic practices. 

To both theſe decrees the king, inſenſible or careleſs of 
conſequences, oppoſed the royal veto. The aſſembly, 
aſtoniſhed at the conduct of the king, addreſſed him to 
take effectual meaſures to prevent the dangers which me- 
naced the country. The king, in reply, aſſured the aſ- 
ſembly, that the emperor had done all that could be ex- 
pected from a faithful ally, by forbidding and diſper ſing 
all aſſemblages of emigrants within his ſtates. And he 
had acquainted the elector of Treves, that if he did not, 
before the 15th of January, put a ſtop to all hoſtile diſpo- 
ſitions, he ſliould be obliged to conſider him as the enemy 
of France. | 

The Aſſembly, however, were not lulled to ſecurity by 
theſe empty profeſſions. Whatever was done in favour 
of the emigrants by the German princes, was plainly 
done under the ſanction of the emperor ; and it was now 
publicly knewn that the emperor had, in concert with 
the king of Pruſſia, ſigned a convention at Pilnitz in 
Saxony, Auguſt 1791, in the higheſt degree inimical to 
France, although no intimation had been given of this 
tranſaction from the executive power to the aſſembly. 

The ſhort-lived popularity. of the king was now va- 

niſhed, never to return. Addreſſes were preſented to the 
aſſembly from every quarter of the kingdom, indicating 
their diſſatisfaction with the court, and their confidence in 
the firmneſs and patriotiſm of the aſſembly. M. de 
Montmorin, unable to withſtand the torrent, reſigned his 
olfice, and M. de Leſſart ſucceeded. 


tergiverſations of the monarch, gained great ſtrength ; and, 

forming themſelves into a club or ſociety, aſſembled at 

the convent of the Jacobin Friars, recently diſſolved, they 

acquired the popular, and ſince famous appellation of Ja- 

cobins. The friends of monarchy, on the other _, 
| | . 


The republican party, in conſequence of the inceſſant 
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had, from a ſimilarity of circumſtances, obtained the name 
of Feuillans. | 

The defigns of Leopold gradually unfolded. On the 
21ſt of December, official notice was given to the French 
ambaſſador at the court of Vienna, that the emperor, un- 
derſtanding the elector of Treves to be under apprehen- 
fions from France, had been conſtrained to order Marſhal 
Bender to march to his relief and protection. 

The king, in e e, e this intelligence to the 
aſſembly, affected great ſurpriſe at the reſoſution of the 
emperor. * He could not perſuade himſelf that the good 
diſpoſitions of the emperor were changed; and wiſhed to 
believe that his Imperial majeſty had been deceived as to 
the ſtate of facts, and been made to ſuppoſe that the 
elector had indeed fulfilled all the duties of good neigh- 
bourhood.”” 3 | 

Preparations were now at laſt made for war; but the 
deſigns of the emperor not being as yet ripe for execution, 
the elector of Treves thought fit on a ſudden to change 
his tone, and to engage that within eight days the hoſtile 
aſſemblages within his dominions ſhall be entirely diſ- 
perſed. | 
The public diſcontents and clamors againſt the king 
riſing very high, and being charged almoſt openly with 
treachery to the nation, his majeſty was pleaſed to write 
(February 17, 1792) a letter to the aſſembly, contradict- 
ing in very haughty terms theſe injurious reports, propa- 
gated by evil-minded people to alarm the public, and ca- 
lumniate his intentions. “ Nothing, he adds, keeps him 
at Paris but his WILL; and whenever he has reaſons to 
leave it, he will not diſguiſe them.“ | 

The correſpondence between the courts of Paris and 
Vienna being laid before the afſembly on the 2d of March, 
it appeared that the Imperial troops in the Netherlands 


would ſhortly amount to ninety thouſand men. And the. 


diſpatch of the Prince de Kaunitz (February 17) openly 
avowed the concert formed with other powers for preſerv- 
ing unimpaired the monarchy of France; and was through- 
cut expreſſed in terms of menace and hoſtility, which left 
no doubt as to the ultimate determination of the Imperial 

VOL, V, 11 court. 
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court. The afſembly, inflamed with this intelligence» 
raſhly and precipitately impeached M. de Leſſart for eri- 
minal concealment and diſobedience. 
by M. Dumourier. 

On the iſt of March (1792) died ſuddenly of a malig- 
nant fever the emperor Leopold II. He was ſucceeded 
by his ſon Francis II. under the title of king of Hungary; 
but he was after a ſhort interval elected emperor of the 
Romans. This event made not the leaſt change in the 
ſyſtem of Auſtrian policy. Scarcely was the new mo- 
narch ſeated on his throne, when he communicated to the 
court of Berlin his determination ſtrictly and literally to 
adhere to the terms of the treaty of Pilnitz. The king 
of France at this period, in conformity to his weak and 
wavering policy, made another effort to regain the ground 
he had loſt, by nominating March 23, after various unpo- 
pular diſmiſſions and appointments, M. Roland to the in- 
terior department, M. Claviere to that of finance, and 
foon after M. Servan to be miniſter of war—men who 
poſſeſſed the entire eſteem and confidence of the nation. 

The categorical anſwer of the court of Vienna at length 
arrived, inſiſting, „. on the reſtitution of the feudal 
rights of the German princes in Lorraine and Alſace ; . 
the reſtoration of Avignon to the pope z and 3. upon ade- 
quate ſatis faction that the neighbouring powers ſhall have 
no reaſon for the apprehenſion which aroſe from the pre- 
ſent weakneſs of the internal government of France.” 
The fit two of theſe propolitions being inadmiſſible, and 
tue laſt unintelligible, war was on the 2oth of April de- 
clared againſt the king of Hungary. 

At this criſis a very remarkable letter was written in 
confidence by the king of France to the King of England, 
doubtleis by advice of his preſent popular miniſters, ex- 
preſſing in the moſt flattering terms his obligations to his 
Britannic majeſty for his impartial conduct, and making 
the molt eager advances to the formation of a treaty of 
amity and alliance. Between our two countries,” ſays 
the French monarch, © new connexions ought to take 


plice. Ithink I ſee the remains of that rivalſhip which 


has done fo much miſchief to both, daily wearing away. 
It 


- 


He was ſucceeded 
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Tt becomes two kings who have diſtinguiſhed their reigns 
by a conſtant deſire to promote the happineſs of their peo- 
pie, to connect themſelves by ſuch ties as will appear to 
be durable in proportion as the two nations ſhall have 
clearer views of their own intereſts. I conſider the ſuc- 
ceſs of the alliance, in which I with you to concur with 
as much zeal as I do, as of the higheſt importance. I 
confider it as neceſſary to the ſtability of the reſpective 
conſtitutions, and the internal tranquillity of our two 
kingdoms ; and I will add, that our union onght to CoM » 
MAND PEACE to EUROPE.” | 

It was indeed evident that at this period England 
might have commanded peace upon her own terms. 
Never did this country appear in a higher and more ex- 
alted point of view than at this moment; but from that 
fatality which has governed almoſt invariably the coun- 
ſels of the preſent miniſtry, ſhe ſuffered the glorious golden 
opportunity to paſs by unnoticed and unimproved. A 
diſtant and evaſive anſwer was returned; England, it was 
affirmed, could not mediate without the aſſent and appro- 
bation of both the parties not recollecting certainly the 


fate armed mediation in favor of the Ottoman Porte. And 


the patriots of France ſaw clearly from this moment, that 
the utmoſt they had to expect from the policy of the En- 


gliſh court was a cold and ſuſpicious neutrality. 


On the commencement of hoſtilities M. Rochambeau 
was conſtituted commander in ch'et of the French armies, 
a feparate command being conferred on M. La Fayette, 


The war began with an unſucceſsful attack upon the 


cities of Tournay and Mons. M. Rochambeau, conceiv- 
ing diſguſt at the conduct of the war miniſter, reſigned his 
command to M. Luckner, a veteran officer, by birth a 
foreigner, and who had acquired great reputation in the 
German war of 1756-—heing then in the {ſervice of Ha- 
nover. The new general did not diſappoint the expecta- 
tions of the public. On the 13th of June the important 
town of Courtray ſurrendered to the arms of France, and 
the example of Courtiay was ſoon followed by Menin, 
Vpres, and St. Ghiſlain ; but on a ſudden, to the aſtoniſn- 
ment of the word, theſe conqueſts were evacuated, and 
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the French armies retreated to their former ſtations in 
France. Marſhal Luckner ſubſequently declared, that 
in this buſineſs he acted in {tri&t conformity to the poſitive * 
orders received from the king, who by this time had again 
adopted violent and dangerous counſels. Into this per- 
n of ſyſtem there enters without doubt at 
eaſt as much of imbecility as of treachery. Having no 
clear diſcernment of his own intereſt, and placing no reli- 
ance upon his own judgment, he was willing in a ſituation | 
of unparalleled difficulty to make trial of any plan that 
was recommended to him from any quarter. It was truly | 
{aid of him, La dernier venue awvoit preſque toujours 
raiſon avec lui. At the preſent criſis his characteriſtic 
weakneſs ſeemed to approach the limits of abſolute infa- 
tuation. | | 

On the 6th of June a decree paſſed the aſſembly, on the 
ſuggeſtion of the military committee, for forming a camp 
of twenty thouſand men in the vicinity of Paris. To this 
the king refuſed his ſanction. The decree againſt the re- 
fractory clergy, which with ſome variations had a ſecond 
time paſſed the aſſembly, was alſo rendered ineffectual by 
the royal veto; and to crown all, the king on the 12th of 
June announced in perſon to the aſſembly the diſmiſhon of 
the popular miniſters Roland, Servan, and Claviere and 
in a ſhort time M. Dumourier alſo reſigned his office. 
Previous to this event M. Roland wrote that celebrated 
letter tothe king, which, had it not been written other- 
wiſe in the rolls of Fate or Providence, might have ſaved 
the monarch and the monarchy. © The fermentation is 
extreme,” ſays this firm and virtuous patriot, - in the 
various parts of the empire; it will burit upon us with a 
DREADFUL EXPLOSION, unleſs it be calmed by a well- 
founded confidence in your majeſty's intentions; but this 
confidence will not be eſtabliſhed by mere promiſes and 
proteſtations—it can reſt upon facts only. The French 
nation know their conſtitution can ſuſtain itſelf ; that go- 
vernment will have all neceſſary aid whenever your ma- 
jeſty, wiſhing well to the Conſtitution, ſhall ſupport the 
legiſlative body by cauſing their decrees to be executed, 
and remove every pretext for popular diffatisfa&tion, and 
every 
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every hope of the malcontents. The revolution is eſta · 
bliſhed in the public mind; it will be completed by the 
effuſion of blood, if wiſdom do not guard againſt evils 
which can YET be prevented. If force were recurred to, 
all France would riſe with indignation ; and, diſtracted 
by the horrors of a civil war, ſhe would diſplay that 
gloomy energy, the parent of virtues and of crimes, ever 
fatal to thoſe who provoke it.“ After this fatal ſtep, a 
ſucceſſion of miniſters, or phantoms of miniſters, paſſed 
rapidly over the ſtage ; the general ſtate of things verged 
towards anarchy, the pillars of the ftate ſeemed to bow, 
and the fabricot government tottered to its fall. 

On the 2oth of June an immenſe crowd aſſembled in 
the gardens of the Tuilleries, and, the gates of the pa- 
lace being thrown open, the populace entered into the 
apartment of the king. One of their leaders more daring 
than the reſt, producing a red cap, the ſymbol of liberty, 
defired the king to put it on. He complied ; and, in an- 
iwer to the inceſſant and clamorons demands of the mob, 
he repeatedly declared, “that it was his firm intention to 
preterve the conſtitution inviolate.** Though the in- 
ſults which the unfortunate monarch was compelled to 
endure were grievous, no further injury was ſuſtained, 
and at the approach of night the people were perſuaded to 
diſperſe. The king made a formal complaint of this 
outrage to the aſſembly; but, in the preſent ſituation of 
things, they could as eaſily calm the ſtorms of the ocean 
as the tumults of the people. 

At this criſis, M. La Fayette, quitting his army with- 
out leave, preſented himſelf unexpectedly at the bar of the 
allembly, beſceching, or rather demanding, of them ** to 
fave their country from ruin, by diſſolving the factious 
clubs, and inflicting exemplary puniſhment on the late 
diſturbers of the public peace.” By this ſtep, that ge- 
neral entirely loſt the confidence of the nation, and in- 
curred for this interference, the ſevere cenſure of the 


allembly; and he returned in a ſhort time full of reſent- 


ment and chagrin to his poſt in the army. | 
On the iſt of July it was proclaimed by the aſſembly, 
I13 * 66 that 
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cc that the country was in danger.” „Tour conſtitu. 
tion, citizens, lay they, reſtores the principles of eternal 
Juſtice , a league of kings is formed to deſtroy it—their 
battalions are arvancing.” The political horizon in 
France exhibited the deepeſt gloom. On the 14th of 
July the third anniverſary of the revolution was cele- 
brated ; but inſtead of the animating ſhout of vide le ro: ! 
nothing was heard but the clamorous vociferations of vi- 
vent les jacobins! A bas les VETO! 

It was in a ſhort time after this ceremony announced, 
that the combined armies of Auſtria and Pruffia had en- 
tered France under the duke of Brunſwick, who had on 
the 25th of July iſſued a proclamation which ſeemed 
purpolely calculated to complete the ruin of the king. 
In this famous proclamation the moſt dreadful vengeance 
is denounced againſt the French nation. Such of them 


as are found in arms againſt the troops of the allied. 


powers, are threatened to be puniſhed as REBELS to their 
king, and deſtroyers of the public tranquillity; and the 
city of Puris, in caſe the king, queen, and the royal fa- 
mily are not immediately /et af liberty, is to be delivered 


up to the horrors of military execution. | 


This filled up the meaſure of the popular fury. It was 


not doubted but the king had authorized the uſe thus 


made of hisname, and | matters were almoſt immediately 
brought to a criſis. On the zd of Auguſt M. Petion at 
the head of the ſections of. Paris, appeared at the har of 
the national aſſembly, to demand the DPECHEAN CE of the 
king. A petition of the ſame tenor was preſented by a 
countleſs multitude on the 6th, and the aſſembly had ap- 
pointed the roth of Auguſt to decide upon this grand 
queſtion , but the diſcuſſion was dreadfully anticipated. 
Early on the morning of the roth, the palace of the Tuil- 
leries was attacked by the Pariſian populace; and being 


reſolutely defended by the Swiſs guards, a moſt bloody 


conflift took place, which terminated in the total defeat 
and deſtruction of the guards, and the ſanguinary triumph 
of the Pariſians. The king at the commencement of tie 
engagement had—not certainly in the ſpirit of Henry IV. 
made his retreat acroſs the. gardens of the Tuilleries, 

with 
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with the queen, to the hall of the aſſembly, who continued 
their ſitting in the midſt of this unexampled ſcene of ter- 
ror and confuſion, and the inceſſant noiſe of muſquetry 
and cannon. All freedom of deliberation was now at an 
end. A decree paſſed without debate, declaring the exe- 
cutive power ſuſpended, and ſummoning a national con- 
vention to meet on the 2oth of September. The king 
and queen meanwhile were committed cloſe priſoners to 
the temple. A moſt ſpirited juſtificatory declaration of 


the meaſure of ſuſpenſion was publiſhed by the aſſembly, 


concluding with theſe words: * We have diſcharged 
our duty in ſeizing with courage on the only means of 
preſerving liberty that occurred to our conſideration 3 we 
ſhall he ſpared remorſe at leaſt, nor ſhall we have to re- 
proach ourſelves with having ſeen a means of ſaving our 
country and not having embraced it.“ | 

On the following day a new proviſional executive coun- 
ci] was appointed, conſiſting of the popular minitters, 
Roland, Servan, and Claviere, diſmiſſed by the king: 10 
whom was added M. le Brun, as miniſter of foreign af- 
fairs, M. Luckner, M. Dumourier, now acting in the 
capacity of generals in the army, and the other com- 
manders, ſubmitted with readineſs to the authority of the 
affembly. M. Fayette alone attempted reſiſtance; but 
finding himſelf wholly unſupported by his troops, he was 
obliged to make a precipitate eſcape. Being intercepted 


in his flight, and delivered up to the Pruſſians, he was 


committed cloſe priſoner to the fortreſs of Spandau, where 
he has been. treated with a ſeverity not to be wholly 
aſcribed to the part taken by him in the /ate revolution. 
The combined armies of Auſtria and Pruſſia in the mean 
time made a rapid and alarming progreſs. The town 
of Longwy ſurrendered on the 21ſt of Auguſt, and in a 
few days afterwards that of Verdun; yet even in theſe 
circumitances the national aſſembly had the magnanimity 
to declare war againſt the king of Sardinia, who had 
given repeated and flagrant proofs of his hoſtile diſpoſi- 

tion towards France. | 
Since the depoſition of the king, the priſons had been 
filled with perions accuſed or ſuſpected of diſaffection to 
the 
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the exiſting government ; and a ſort of phreuzy ſeizing the 
populace on the expected approach of the duke, the pri- 
ſons were forced open on the night of the 2d of Septem- 
ber, and a moſt horrid and indiſcriminate maſſacre of the 
priſoners took place. It is faid, that application being 
made on this occaſion to M. Danton, miniſter of jus- 
TICE, to interpoſe his authority in order to put a ſtop to 
theſe deteſtable enormities, he replied, When the peo- 
ple have done their part I will perform mine.“ 

On the 2oth of September, the national convention met 
at Paris, and a decree immediately paſſed by acclamation 
for the eternal abolition of royalty in France. Such had 
been the inſidious negligence of the court, that the coun- 
try was wholly unprepared for its defence; and M. Du- 
mourier, to whom the deſtiny of France was now en- 
truſted, could ſcarcely oppoſe thirty thouſand men to the 
army of the duke of Brunſwick, conſiſting of eighty thou- 
ſand, With this ſmall force he determined to make a 
ſtand at the foreſt of Argonne, the paſics of which after 
repeated attempts the duke found himſeſt unable to force. 
The French army receiving continual reinforcements, 
and the Pruſſians ſuffering under the united evils of ſick- 


neſs and famine, he was compelled to the humiliating 


neceſſity of commencing his retreat on the iſt of October, 


and by the 18th, the Auſtrian and Pruftian armies had 


completely evacuated France. By this time the French 
arms were triumphant in every quarter. General Mon- 
teſquiou entering Savoy on the 2oth of September, was re- 
ceived with joyful acclamations at Chamberri, the capital, 
and the whole country ſubmitted almoſt without reſiſtance. 
On the other ſide, the fortreſs of Montalban and the entire 
county of Nice were conquered by general Anſelm. On 


the banks of the Rhine, general Cuſtine diſtinguiſhed him- 


ſelf by the moſt brilliant ſucceſſes—reducing ſucceſſively 
the cities of Worms, Spire, Mentz, and Frankfort. 
Early in November, general Dumourier entered the 


Auſtrian Netherlands; and on the 5th of November, a 


day facred to liberty, attacking the Auſtrian entrench - 
ments at Jemappe near Mons, he gained a moſt complete 
and ſignal victory, the conſequences of which were deci- 
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five as to the fate of the Netherlands. Mons inſtantly 
ſurrendered; Tournay, Oſtend, Ghent, and Antwerp ſoon 
followed; and on the 14th the general made his trium- 
phal entry into Bruſſels. And before the end of the year, 
the whole of the Auſtrian low countries, Luxembourg 
only excepted, together with the city and territory of 
Liege, were ſubjected by the victorious arms of France. 
Such were the aſtoniſhing effects of that enthuſiaſm, which 
can only be inſpired by the love of FREEDOM ! 

In the midſt of the exultatien occaſioned by this unex. 
ampied ſeries of triumphs, a decree was paſſed by accla- 
mation in the aſſembly, November 19, 1792, in the fol- 
lowing terms: —“ The national convention declare, in 
the name of the French nation, that they will grant fra- 
ternity and aſſiſtance to all thoſe people who wiſh to pro- 
cure liberty. And they charge the executive power to 
ſend orders to the generals to give aſſiſtance to ſuch peo- 
ple; and to defend citizens who have ſuffered and are now 
ſuifering in the cauſe of liberty.“ 

Tue famous decree, which deſerved to be conſidered in 
no other light than as a magnificent and empty vaunt, 
was productive of very ſtrange and ſerious conſequences. 
Two other decrees of the aſſembly alſo demand a ſpecific 
notice: the one erecting the duchy of Savoy into an 84th 
department of the French republic, contrary to a funda- 
mental article of the conſtitution, by which ſhe renounced 
all foreign conqueſt: the other, on the capture of An- 
twerp, declaratory of the freedom of navigation on the 
river ichcldt. | 
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C HAP. XXVIII. 


= 


A revolution in Poland. Poland invaded and ſeized by 


Ruffiz and Prufſia—Aſſaſſmation of the king of Sweden 
e Britiſh court recal lord Goæber from France— 
State of parties in England—The parliament meet— 
Laudable exertions of the oppoſition againſt the war 
— Execution of the king of France—The mainij- 
ters contend for the neceſſity of the war—M. Maret 
arrives from France with powers to treat—The French 
declare auar againfl the king of England and the fladt- 
holder —The motives of oppoſition ſet forth in a motion 
by Mr. Grez—The ſupplies—Traitorous correſpondence 
bill Stagnution of commercial credit India charter 
renewed — Motion for a parliamentary reform The 
ſelſion ends—Proſecutions jor libels Order to ſeize ſhips 
—Afairs of France—Succeſſes of Dumourier in Holland 
Liege of Bergen-op-Z00m— New conſtitution of France 
War with Spain—Dumourier retreats through the 
Netherlands —Commiſſioners ſent to arreſt him—Defec- 
tion of Dumourier—Re organization of the French ar- 
my— Battle of Famars—Defefion of Packi—The Foco- 
bin party afſume the reins of government in France 
Siege of Valenciennes. Defeat of the duke of York near 
Dunkirk—Decree for the French to riſe in a maſs-— 
Genercl Cufline executed—Trial and execution of the 
queen Execution of the Brifſotines—Of the duke of 
Orle..ns—Succefjes of the French armies—Toulon reta- 
ten Mice rejuſes to ſurrender to the Engliſh, 


[A. b. 1792 to 1793. ] 


FRE ſpirit of innovation which was at this period {ct 


afloat was not confined to France, the Poles having 


long experienced the perfidy, injuſtice, and tyranny, of their 
neighbouring ſovereigns, had juſtiy imbibed an ardent love 
for liberty and independence. 


In the diet held at War- 


{aw May 1791, a new conſtitutional code was announced 
and promulgated, to the great joy of the nation, deeply 
ſenſible 
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ſenſible of the evils reſulting from her former inefficient 
and defective form of government. By this new code the 
crown of Poland was declared to be hereditary, and the 
executive power veſted ſolely in the monarch. The pri- 
vileges of the ariftocracy were circumſcribed within nar- 
rower limits, and the bleſſings of liberty in ſome degree, 
extended to the maſs of the people. This happy conſti- 
tution was however ſcarcely cftabliſhed, before the em- 
preſs of Ruſſia declared her entire diſapprobation of it, 
and, as the guarantee of the former conſtitution, ordered 
an army of one hundred thouſand men to enter the terr1- 
tories of the republic. | : 
The Ruſſian generals finding nothing to impede their 
progreſs proceeded to Warſaw, and the whole country 
being now in their hands, the new conſtitution was for- 
cibly and totally annulled at the enſuing diet of Grodno. 
The king of Pruſſia with unblaſhing perfidy embraced 
an early opportunity of profiting by the diſtreſs of the 
Poles, and concluded with the empreſs of Ruſſia a ſecond 
partition treaty, by which he acquired the poſſeſſion of 
nearly the whole of Great Poland, with the cities of Dant= 
zick and Thorn. The diet of Grodno, reduced to the 


loweſt ſtate of national humiliation, was ultimately com- 


pelled to ratify all theſe outrages and uſurpations. 
The affairs of Sweden at this period were in a perplex- 
ed and critical ſituation. The king, in the beginning of 


1792, ſummoned a diet to meet at Geile, a ſolitary and. 


obicure place on the borders of the Bothnic gulf 70 miles 
trom Stockholm. During the fitting of the diet the 
town was filled with troops. Notwithſtanding theſe 
precautions, the demands and expectations of the king 
were by no means anſwered, and the diet was finally dif- 


folved in anger. On his return to his capital he was afſ- 


ſaſſinated at a maſquerade by an officer of the name of 
Ankerſtrom, actuated by the enthuſiaſm of public and 
the raocour of perſonal revenge. His fon Guſtavus the 
fourth, a youth of fourteen years of age ſucceeded to the 
crown of Sweden. The duke of Sudermania, brother 
to the late king became regent, and commenced his high 
office with ſingular prudence and propriety, Though it 
| . was 
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A revolution in Poland — Poland invaded and ſeized by | 
Rulſi a and Prufſia—Aſſaſfſmation of the king of Sweden | 
he Britiſh court recal lord Gowwer from France— 
State of parties in England—The parliament meet— 
Laudable exertions of the oppoſition againft the war 
— Execution of the king of France—The minii- 
ters contend for the neceſſity of the war—M. Maret 
arrives from France with poawers to treat—The French 
declare war againfl the king of England and the fladt- 
holder Ihe motives of oppoſition ſet forth in a motion 
by Mr. Grez—The ſupplies—Traitorous correſpondence 
bill Stagnation of commercial credit—TIndia charter 
renewed — Motion for a parliamentary reform The 
ſelſion ends—Proſecutions jor libels— Order to ſeize ſhips 
=—Afairs of France—Succeſfſes of Dumourier in Holland 
Liege Bergen-op-Zoom— New conſtitution of France 
ar with Spain—Dumourier retreats through the 
Netherlands —Commiſſioners ſent to arreſt him—Defec- 
tion of Dumourier—Re erganization of the Freuch ar- 
my— Battle of Tamar. Defection of Paoli—The Foco- 
bin party afſume the reins of government in Franc. 
Siege of Valenciennes—Defeat of the duke of York near 
Dunkirk—Decree for the French to riſe in a maß 
General Cuftine executed Trial and execution of the 
queen—E xecution of the Brifſotines—Of the duke of 
Orle..ns—Succefjes of the French armie. Toulon reta- 
ken—Nice refuſes to ſurrender to the Engliſh, 


[A. Db. 1792 to 1793. ] 

THE ſpirit of innovation which was at this period {ct 
afloat was not confined to France, the Poles having 
long experienced the perfidy, injuſtice, and tyranny, of their 
neighbouring ſovereigns, had juſtiy imbibed an ardent love 
for liberty and independence. In the diet held at War- 
flaw May 1791, a new conſtitutional code was announced 
and promulgated, to the great joy of the nation, deeply 
ſenſible 
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ſenſible of the evils reſulting from her former inefficient 
and defective form of government. By this new code the 
crown of Poland was declared to be hereditary, and the 
executive power veſted ſolely in the monarch. The pri- 
vileges of the ariſtocracy were circumſcribed within nar- 
rower limits, and the bleſſings of liberty in ſome degree, 
extended to the mals of the people. This happy conſti- 
tution was however ſcarcely eſtabliſhed, before the em- 


reſs of Ruſſia declared her entire diſapprobation of it, 


and, as the guarantee of the former conſtitution, ordered 
an army of one hundred thouſand men to enter the terri- 
tories of the republic. . 
The Ruſſian generals finding nothing to impede their 
progreſs proceeded to Warſaw, and the whole country 
being now in their hands, the new conſtitution was for- 


cibly and totally annulled at the enſuing diet of Grodno. 


The king of Pruſſia with unblathing perfidy embraced 
an early opportunity of profiting by the diſtreſs of the 
Poles, and concluded with the empreſs of Ruſſia a ſecond 
partition treaty, by which he acquired the poſſeſſion of 
nearly the whole of Great Poland, with the cities of Dant= 


zick and Thorn. The diet of Grodno, reduced to the 
loweſt ſtate of national humiliation, was ultimately com- 


pelled to ratify all theſe outrages and uſurpations. 

The affairs of Sweden at this period were in a perplex- 
ed and critical ſituation. The king, in the beginning of 
1792, ſummoned a diet to meet at Gefle, a ſolitary and 
obicure place on the borders of the Bothnic gulf 70 miles 
trom Stockholm. During the ſitting of the diet the 
town was filled with troops. Notwithſtanding theſe 
precautions, the demands and expectations of the king 
were by no means anſwered, and the diet was finally dif- 
folved in anger. On his 1eturn to his capital he was af- 
ſaſſinated at a maſquerade by an officer of the name of 
Ankerſtrom, a&tuated by the enthuſiaſm of public and 
the rancour of perſonal revenge. His fon Guſtavus: the 
fourth, a youth of fourteen years of age ſucceeded to the 
crown of Sweden. The duke of Sudermania, brother 
to the late king became regent, and commenced his high 
office with ſingular prudence and propriety. Thovgh it 
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was generally underſtood that Guſtavus the third, had 


acceded to what was called by the French the confſprracy i 


of ſovereigns, the regent maintained a ſtrict and ſcrupu- 
lous neutrality. The ſame prudent plan was purſued by 
Denmark under the excellent adminiſtration of count 


Bernſtorff. The ſame ſalutary ſyſtem was adopted by 


[the Italian and Helvetic republics; Spain, at this time, 


agitated by the alternate fluctuations of policy and pal- 
fion, appeared wavering and indecifive. 

The proccedings of the French ſtill continued to at- 
tract the earneſt attention of Great Britain. The mi- 
niftry conſidered the French monarch as virtually depoſed 
in conſequence of the tranſaction of the roth of Auguſt, 
Lord Gower, therefore, the Engliſh ambaſſador at Paris, 
received orders from the court of London to quit the king- 
dom on the plea, that the functions of royalty being 
ſuſpended, his miſſion was at an end. This recal was 


conſidered by the leading men in France, as a certain in- 


dication of the enmity of the Britiſn court, nevertheleſs 
as a deraonſtration of their ſolicitude for peace, they (till 
permitted M. Chauvelin the French ambaſſador to re- 
main in London. In the mean time the precipitate and 
imprudent preceedings of ſome republicans in England 
ſerved to augment the alarm already ſpread through the 
whole ariſtocracy. On the 7th of November an ad- 
dreſs from ſeveral patriotic ſocieties, in Great Britain, 
was preſented at the bar of the convention, containing 
indecent reflections upon the government and conititution 
of their own country. The preſident of the convention, 
in anſwer to this addreſs uſed expreſſions full of reſpect 
and complacency : and copies of it were ordered to be 
ſent to all the armies and departments of the repub- 
lic. It appears that the convention from this and fimi- 
lar acts of the Britiſh ſocieties, were led erroneouſly to 
conclude, that themajority of the people of England at this 
time were inimical to a monarchical form of government. 
The fatal tranſaction of the 10th of Auguſt in particu- 
lar, affected in a very different manner the different par- 
ties into which the nation was divided. The tories heard 
it with exultation. They regarded it as the accompiiſh- 
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ment of their predictions concerning the new conſtitution z 
IT they did not ſcruple to aſſert, that ſuch muſt be the fate 
of every attempt to reform an eſtabliſhed government, un- 
dertaken upon popular principles; and they did not he- 
IT cicate to attribute the baſeſt views, and the moſt pernicious 
intentions, to all the friends of liberty both in England 
and in France. By a ſingular aſſociation, the joy of the 
republicans was not leſs excited on this occaſion than that 
of the tories; and theſe oppoſite factions for once expe- 
rienced a uniformity of ſentiment, though upon very dif- 
ferent principles. The latter could not fail to rejoice in 
the downfal of any monarchy, however free and lax. its 
conſtitution. —The event was conſidered as a decifive 
proof, that monarchy is inconſiſtent with freedom in any 
form. The erection of ſo vaſt a country as France into 
Ja republic flattered their vanity, and ſeemed to confirm 


4 their ſpeculations. They anticipated the moſt ſplendid 
exertions from the riſing commonwealth ; and the more 


fſanguine among them contemplated, not without a malig- 
nant pleaſure, the proſpect of hoſtilities with this country, 
which they conceived by increaſing the public burthens 
IT might alſo excite the public diſcontent, and facilitate thoſe 
viſionary plans of reform, which either from enthuſiaſm 
or ſelf-intereſt they encouraged and approved. 

Such were not the ſenſations of the whigs. That af- 
flicting event not only filled them with horror for the in- 
IF juſtice and bloodſhed with which it was accompanied: 
but it annihilated at once thoſe fond hopes which they 
bad cheriſhed, of a rational ſyſtem of government to be 
Xx cltabliſhed in France. Though far from perfect, the 
new conſtitution of that country afforded an excellent ba- 
ſis on which practical improvements might ſucceſſively 
have been founded. Its fimilarity in the great outlines 
and principles to the conſtitution of Britain, was a pow- 
erful recommendation to a party who have always been 


2X idolators of that conſtitution ; and if the French ſyſtem 
was ſomewhat more popular than that of Great Britain, 
they could have no objection to the experiment being 
tried, whether a monarchical government was conſiſtent 
with an extenſion of privileges to the great maſs of the 
VOL, v. KK people, 
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people, which from various circumſtances had not been 


conceded by our own ſyſtem. The roth of Auguſt, 


whatever party was the aggreſſor (whether the king was 
treacherous, or the people raſh and ſeditious, or whether, 
as is moſt probable, both were to blame) deſtroyed the 
confidence of the Engliſh whigs in the French revolution. 
iſts. They ſaw the danger of overturning a ſyſtem once 
received by the people, and the difficulty of eſtabliſhing a 
well organized government upon more popular prinei. 
ples ; they dreaded the indignation which this conduct 
muſt bring down upon the people of France, from all the 
powers of Europe. Nothing but ſcenes of blood pre- 
lented themſelves to view; and the raſhneſs of the new * 
adminiſtration of France, and the narrow policy of the 
miniſters of Great Britain, they foreſaw might involve * 
in hoſtilities two nations, who, upon every great prin- 
ęipal of politics, ought to have been united. In this ſtate 
of chagrin and deſpondency, the ſound part of the nation 

withdrew from all connexion with the French, and di-. 
refed their views to two points: the preſervation of our 


own liberties, and the prevention of a war. 


In the mean time the writings of Mr. Paine, circulat- 
ed with undiminiſhed rapidity among the lower claſſes of 
the people, and the unprecedented ſucceſs of Dumonrier # 
in the Netherlands, inſpired the Engliſh republicans wit! 
unuſual temerity. The moſt unguarded language was 
indulged in: and though the party was but ſmall, yet it |} 


was loud; while, on the other hand, every raſh and in- 
temperate expreſhon was magnified by the tories into the 
rumour of a dangerous conſpiracy ; and a general alarm 
was excited throughout the nation. The terms jacobin, 
republican, and leveller, were indiſcriminately applied to 
all who did not devotedly enter into the views of this fac- 
tion; and from the violence of the tories on the one 
hand, and of the republicans on the other, the moderate 
party found their influence and their credit almoft anni- 


hilated, and the voice of reaſon and truth was no longer 


heard, amidit the clamours of contending parties. If the 
alarm which pervaded the nation did not originate wit 


the adherents of the miniſtry, they were at leaſt the — 
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active and clamorous in cheriſhing and confirming the 
apprehenſions and terrors of the people. In the month 
of November, an aſſociation was inſtituted at the Crown 
and Anchor tavern by Mr. Reeves, the chief juſtice of 
Newfoundland, and other gentlemen connected with ad- 
miniſtration, the avowed purpoſe of which was the pro- 
tection of liberty and property againſt the daring attempts 
of republicans and levellers. The example was followed 
by a ſimilar aſſociation in the city of London, and in dif- 
ferent diftrifts of the metropolis. The contagion of aſſo- 
ciating ſpread through every part of the Kingdom; and 
the experiment at leaſt proved, that the great majority of 
the nation was decidedly againſt an alteration of the eſta- 
bliſhed government; and that, notwithſtanding the in- 
fluence of Mr. Paine's writings, the actual number of 
republicans was much ſmaller than had been repreſented. 
—The whig party in general joined the aſſociations, 
ſome with eagerneſs, as participating in the general 
alarm; ſome with more caution and reluctance, appre- 
henſive that the conſequences might be the involving of 
the nation in (what was moſt to be dreaded) a rupture 
with France. In ſome inſtances a ſaving clauſe was en- 
tered in the reſolutions, in favour of temperate reforms 
at proper ſeaſons ; and in ſome a virtual proteſt was 
made againſt war. | 
Whether the alarm on the part of adminiſtration was 
real or affected, is a queſtion which muſt be left to the 
diſcuſſion of the party writers on both ſides. Whatever 
were its principles or its object, it was thought ſufficient 
to juſtify two extraordinary meaſures, which are conſider - 
ed only as legal in caſes of actual invaſion, or a rebellion 
exiſting within the kingdom. The parliament, which 
had been prorogued to January, was convened to meet 
within fourteen days after the date of the proclamation 
for its aſſembling; and the militia was called forth and 
embodied at the ſame time. | 
Poſterity will doubt, whether the moſt prudent uſe was 
made of that loyal ſpirit which was manifeſted on this 
occaſion in every quarter of the kingdom. It would have 
afforded a wiſe adminiſtration the happieſt opportunity of 
K Kk 2 conferring 


5 3 
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and yet a very ſmall number were found to be of ſo ſuſ- 


the moſt ſalutary arrangements might have been adopted, 


even that the court of London was a party in the treaties 
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conferring laſting benefits on the ſovereign and on the 
nation. Impreſſed with a genuine ſenſe of the excellence] 
of our conſtitution, we cannot doubt, but that, even if 
the adherents of republicaniſm had been more numerous 
than they really were, the exiſting laws were ſufficient to 
coerce them; nor can we conceive that any extraordinary 
meaſures could be really neceſſary, when, on the appeal 
having been made to the people at large, the numbers 

of the diſaffected appeared trifling, and their characters 
contemptible. The influx of foreigners was alſo made a 
ſubje& of alarm, and might perhaps have been prevented 
in a much gentler mode than that which was adopted; 


”" rn ne” VÞ FF . w JE -: 


rome a demeanour as to be ordered out of the king- 
om, after the alien bill had armed the executive autho- 
rity with unprecedented powers. We muſt repeat it, that 
had the miniſtry been endued with a proper portion of 4 
wiſdom and ſagacity; had they poſſeſſed enlarged views ⁶ã⁵ 
of policy; the executive government might have been 
ſtrengthened: faction might have been for ever cruſhed; 


for the benefit of the nation at this criſis, without incur- 
mg any riſk, without increaſing the national burthens, 8 
without endangering” our commerce, without injuring 3 
the good temper of the people, or engaging in action te 
malignant paſſions. ' 1 

It has been aſſerted, that the Britiſh miniſtry very early [2 
acceded to the royal confederacy againſt France; and] 


of Pilnitz and of Pavia, We truſt that the inſinuation 
is merely the effect of party malevolence. Such a con- 
duct would exhibit ſo criminal a tiſſue of hypocriſy and 
treachery to both nations; ſo much deception in their 
continued profeſſions of neutrality ; ſuch a diſregard to 
truth and every principle of virtue, that however, injudi- 
cious we may deem their conduct, we cannot poſſibly ſub- 

ſcribe to ſo flagrant an impeachment of their integrity. 
To conciliate the people of the Belgic provinces, whole 
prejudices had been outraged, and whoſe rights had been 
invaded, the French convention, in November 1792, 
IE conceived 
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werp, in contradiction to one of the articles of the treaty 


of Weſtphalia in 1648, and contrary to the ſuppoſed in- 
tereſts of the united provinces. The labours of the hiſ- 


torian are little more than a record of the inconſiſtency 
of human nature, and the verſatility of ſtateſmen, When 


Joſeph II. in the year 1786 entertained a ſimilar project, 


it is aſſerted that the Britiſh ambaſſadot, fir Joſeph Yorke, 
went purpoſely © to Antwerp, to inſtigate the inhabitants 


of that city to petition the emperor to inſiſt on the free 


navigation of the Scheldt.”” It is truly ſingular, there- 
tore, that what appeared ſo reaſonable at a former period, 
ſhould now be conſidered as a ſufficient cauſe for involv- 
ing the nation in the calamities of war; and what is 


more ſingular is, that the Britiſh miniſtry ſhould appear 


more deeply intereited in the prevention of the meaſure, 
than the States of Holland themſelves. ** Lord Auck- 
land,” ſays Mr. Plowden, “was directed to aſſure their 
high mightineſles, that as the theatre of war was brought 
lo near to the confines of their republic, his majeſty was 
both ready and determined to execute with the utmoſt 
good faith the treaty of 1788. The States, in their an- 
iwer to this declaration from our court, profeſſed the 
ſtrongeſt belief, that no hoſtile intentions were conceived 
by any of the belligerent powers againſt them. The na- 
tive phlegm of the Hollander begat, in the more peacetul 
and ſteady, a real reluctance to believe activity neceſſary 
to ſave their country: an inſuperable hatred of the court 
party induced the more active to diſſemble their expectan- 
cies of what they moſt ardently wiſhed. Hence the more 
frequent obſervation, that ave had officiouſly forced their 
high mightineſſes into a war of defence, againſt their own 
wiſhes and inclinations.” If we may credit univerſal 
report, the Hollanders were equally indifferent with reſpect 
to the opening of the navigatien of the Scheldt, and 
calmly replied, that if ſuc} an event was to take place, 
they could carry on their commercp at Antwerp as well 
as at Amſterdam. | | 
The abſurd and impolitic decred of the French conven- 
tion, paſſed on the 19th Novenrber 1792, in which they 
propoſed 


conceived a project for opening the Scheldt from Ant- 
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acceded to the royal confederacy againſt France; and 


376 HISTORY' OF ENGLAND. ; 
conferring laſting benefits on the ſovereign and on the 
nation. Impreſſed with a genuine ſenſe of the excellente 
of our conſtitution, we cannot doubt, but that, even if 
the adherents of republicaniſm had been more numerous 
than they really were, the exiſting laws were ſufficient to 
coerce them; nor can we conceive that any extraordinary 
meaſures could be really neceſſary, when, on the appeal 
having been made to the people at large, the numbers 
of the diſaffected appeared trifling, and their character 
contemptible. The influx of foreigners was alſo made a | 
ſubje& of alarm, and might perhaps have been prevented 
in a much gentler mode than that which was adopted; 
and yet a very ſmall number were found to be of ſo ſul. i 
mpg a demeanour as to be ordered out of the king. 
om, after the alien bill had armed the executive autho-- 
rity with unprecedented powers. We muſt repeat it, that 
had the miniſtry been endued with a proper portion of 
wiſdom and ſagacity ; had they poſſeſſed enlarged views i 
of policy; the executive government might have been 
ſtrengthened: faction might have been for ever cruſhed; | 
the moſt ſalutary arrangements might have been adopted, 
for the benefit of the nation at this criſis, without incur. 
ing any riſk, without increaſing the national burthens, 
without endangering” our commerce, without injuring W 
the good temper of the people, or engaging in action the 
malignant paſhons, ' | 0 
It has been aſſerted, that the Britiſh miniſtry very ear 


even that the court of London was a party in the treaties 
of Pilnitz and of Pavia. We truſt that the inſinuation 
is merely the effect of party malevolence. Such a con- 
duct would exhibit fo criminal a tiſſue of hypocriſy and 
treachery to both nations; ſo much deception in their 
continued profeſſions of neutrality ; fuch a diſregard to 
truth and every principle of virtue, that however, injudi- 
cious we may deem their conduct, we cannot poſſibly ſub- 

ſcribe to fo flagrant an impeachment of their integrity. 
To conciliate the people of the Belgic provinces, whole | 

prejudices had been outraged, and whoſe rights had been 
invaded, the French convention, in November 1792, 
| conceived 
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conceived a project for opening the Scheldt from Ant- 
werp, in contradiction to one of the articles of the treaty 


tereſts of the united provinces. The labours of the hiſ- 
torian are little more than a record of the inconſiſtency 
of human nature, and the verſatility of ſtateſmen. When 


2 joſeph II. in the year 1786 entertained a ſimilar project, 
5 it is aſſerted that the Britiſh ambaſſadot, fir Joſeph Yorke, 
den went purpolely © to Antwerp, to inſtigate the inhabitants 
de: of that city to petition the emperor to inſiſt on the free 
ited navigation of the Scheldt.”” It is truly ſingular, there- 


tore, that what appeared ſo reaſonable at a former period, 
XZ ſhould now be conſidered as a ſufficient cauſe for involv- 
ing the nation in the calamities of war; and what is 
more fingular is, that the Britiſh miniftry ſhould appear 
more deeply intereited in the prevention of the meaſure, 


-_ chan the States of Holland themſelves. ** Lord Auck- 
oY land,“ lays Mr. Plowden, „was directed to aſſure their 


cen high mightineſſes, that as the theatre of war was brought 
ed 4 ſo near to the confines of their republic, his majeſty was 
19 


* both ready and determined to execute with the utmoſt 
"Ry good faith the treaty of 1788. The States, in their an- 
M iwer to this declaration from our court, profeſſed the 
wm” 


itrongeſt belief, that no hoſtile intentions were conceived 
by any of the belligerent powers againſt them. The na- 
tive phlegm of the Hollander begat, in the more peaceful 
and ſteady, a real reluctance to believe activity neceſſary 


Ty A o . 

deo ſave their country: an inſuperable hatred of the court 
nd - 1 , . . - 

. party induced the more active to diſſemble their expectan- 
es . i . 
wg cies of what they moſt ardently wiſhed. Hence the more 
on FIRE . 
1. frequent obſervation, that ave had offic iouſly forced their 
10 high mightineſſes into a war of defence, againſt their own 


XZ wiſhes and inclinations.” If we may credit univerſal 


o | rcport, the Hollanders were equally indifferent with reſpect 

4 0 the opening of the navigation of the Scheldt, and 

b. <lmly replied, that if ſuck an event was to take place, 
they could carry on their commerce at Antwerp as well 

f as at Amſterdam. 

1 The abſurd and impolitic decred of the French conven- 

| tion, paſſed on the 19th November 1792, in which they 


propoſed 


of Weſtphalia in 1648, and contrary to the ſuppoſed in- 
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propoſed to * grant fraternity and aſſiſtance to all thoſe | 
people who wiſh to procure liberty, &c. conſtituted ang. 
ther ground of complaint and of alarm, though there 
was not the ſmalleſt token of any intention to invade the 
territories of Great Britain; though there was not a pol. Þ 
ſibility that any ſuch attempt would have been ſucceſs. 
ful; and though the obnoxious decree can only be con- 
ſidered in the light of a ridiculous gaſconade, proceeding 
from a body of men intoxicated with their late unexpect- 
ed fucceſſes, while in reality they had too much ſerious 
buſineſs on their hands to admit of their engaging in any 
new quarrels. | 
Such was the political ſtate of affairs, internal as well 
as external, at the meeting of the parliament, which took 
place on the 13th of December 1792. The ſpeech from 
the throne intimated, that his majeſty had judged it neceſ- 
ſary to embody a part of the militia, and to call the par- 
liament together within the time limited for that purpoſe, 
It ſtated as the cauſes of theſe meaſures, the ſeditious 
practices which had been diſcovered, and the ſpirit of tu- 
muit and diſorder ſhewn in acts of riot and inſurrection, 
which required the interpoſition of a military force in ſup- 
port of the civil magiſtrate. The induſtry, it added, 
employed to excite diſcontent on various pretexts, and in 
different parts of the kingdom, appeared to proceed from 
a deſign to attempt the deſtruction of our happy conſtitu- 
tion, and the ſubverſion of all order and government; and 
that this deſign had evidently been purſued in connection 
and concert with perſons in foreign countries. 

His majeſty aſſerted, that he had carefully obſerved a 
ri neutrality in the preſent war on the continent, and 
had uniformly abſtained from any interference with reſpect 
to the internal affairs of France; but that it was impoſſi- 

ble for him to ſee without the moſt ſerious uneaſineſs, the 
ſtrong and increaſing indications which had appeared there 
of an intention to excite diſturbances in other countries, 
to diſregard the rights of neutral nations, and to purſue 
views of. conqueſt and aggrandiſement, as well to adopt 
towards his allies the States General, meaſures which are 
neither conformable to the law of nations, nor to —_ 
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ſitive ſtipulations of exiſting treaties. Under all theſe 
circumſtances, he felt it his indiſpenſable duty to bave re- 
courſe to thoſe means of prevention and internal defence 
with which he was entrulted by law; and thought it 
right to take ſome ſteps for making ſome augmentation 
ef his naval and military force, being perſuaded that theſe 
exertions were neceſſary in the preſent ſtate of affairs, and 
were beſt calculated both to maintain internal tranquilli- 
ty, and to render a firm and temperate conduct effectual 
for preſerving the bleſſings of peace. 

T he ſpeech concluded with announcing the brilliant 
ſucceſſes of the Britiſh arms in India; and with recom- 
mending to parliainent to adopt ſuch meaſures as might 
be neceſſary, under the preſent circumſtances, for enforc- 
ing obedience to the laws, and for repreſſing every at- 
tempt to diſturb the peace and tranquillity of theſe king- 
doms. 

On the motion for the addreſs on the meeting of par- 
liament the genius of Mr. Fox appeared in the moſt con- 
ſpicuous point of eminence and ſuperiority, “ This, ſaid 
he, is the moſt momentons criſis that I have either known 
or read of in the hiſtory of this country. His majeſty's 
ſpeech contains a variety of aſſertions of the moſt extraor- 
dinary nature. We ae told there exiſts at this moment 
an inſurrection in this kingdom. Where has it reared 
its head ? Miniſters have given us no light whatever, no 
clue, no information where to find it. We have heard of 
tumults at Shields, at Leith, at Yarmouth, and Dundee, 
But were the ſailors who demanded an increaſe of their 
wages actuated by a deſign of overthrowing the conſtitu- 
tion? It has been alledged as a proof of diſaffection, that 
the countenances of many wore the face of joy when the 
duke of Brunſwick retreated out of France. Are men 
not to rejoice at the diſcomfiture of the armies of deſ- 
potiſm combating againſt liberty ? Who after reading the 
maniteſto of that minion of tyraany could wiſh him ſuc- 
ceſs without violating every principle of humanity, juſ- 
tice and freedom ? Are Engliſhmen to rejoice or grieve 
as it ſuits the caprice or pleaſure of the miniſters?“ 
When Mr. Fox came to that part of the king's ſpeech 
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which related to France he aſſerted, © that there never waz 
a period when this country had ſo much reaſon to wiſh | 


for peace. Since wars have frequently been prevented by 


negociation, why diſdain to negociate now? Becauſe 


France is a republic we have no miniſter at Paris. Is 
the blood and treaſure then of this Kingdom to be expend- 
ed for this punctilio?“ 

Mr. Fox concluded with moving an amendment, ſim. 
ply pledging the houſe “ that enquiry ſhould be made 


into the facts ſtated in his majeſty's ſpeech.” After a 3 
debate of many hours the houſe divided, for the amend. 


ment 50, againſt it 290. In the upper houſe the adreſs 
was carried without a diviſion ;3 but not without a pow. 


erful oppoſition from the duke of Norfolk, and the lords 9 


Lanidown, Rawdon, and Stanhope. 

The great majorities of the miniſter at this period are 
to be attributed to the melancholy defection which the 
oppoſition had ſuffered trom a ſecret negociation between 
the min:ſter and the Port land party. 

In the houſe of lords the prince of Wales the duke of 
Portland, and lords Fitzwilliam, Spencer, and Loughbo— 
rough were at the head of the ſeceders. The latter no- 
bleman upon the reſignation of lord Thurlow was ad- 
vanced to the chancellorſhip. In the houſe of commons 
the cauſe of the miniſter received additional ſupport from 
the talents of Mr. Burke, Mr. Windham, fir Gilbert 
Elliot, Mr. Anſtruther; &c. who had forſaken the whig 
party and acquired the popular appellation of alarmiſts. 
When the report was brought up the ſucceeding day, the 
debate was renewed with great venemence. Mr. Fox 
cenſured miniſters for not having interpoſed the mediation 
of Great Britain, in order to preſerve the peace of Europe, 
Had we proteſted againſt the project concerted at Pilnitz, 
and armed to prevent the execution of it, England muſt 
have acquired ſuch an aſcendency in the councils of 
France as would have completely obviated all the ſubſe- 
quent cauſes of difſatisfafiion. *5* Tf, {aid he, there exiſts 
a diſcontented or diſaffected party in the kingdom, what 
can ſo much add to their numbers, or their influence, as 
a war, which, by increaſing the public burthens till they 

| | 8 become 
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become intolerable, will give proportionable weight to 
their complaints. He wiſhed therefore that war ſhould 
be avoided if poſſible—that negociation ſhould precede 
hoſtility. He was fully aware of the arrogant notions of 
miniſters, who perhaps would not condeſcend to re- 
ceive a miniſter from the French republic. If this were 
the caſe let miniſters fairly avow it—that the people of 
England might know how far the eſſential intereſts of 
the nation were ſacrificed to a punctilio. Gentlemen 
ſhould recolle& that it was once faſhionable ro talk of 
« 2 vagrant congreſs, of one Hancock and one Adams 
and their crew, but ſurely the folly of this language had 
been ſufficiently proved.” Mr. Pitt at this time was 
not a member of the houſe, having vacated his feat by 
the acceptance of the lucrative ſinecure of the Cinque 
Ports, Mr. ſecretary Dundas, on this occaſion, acted the 
part of the miniſter, and entered into a long and elaborate 
vindication of adminiſtration ; and he concluded with a 
confident prediction that * if we were forced into a war, 
it muſt prove ſucceſsful and gloricus :*” the amendment 
was negatived without a divition. | 

Notwithſtanding the ſmall encouragement that was 
given to the laudable exertions of Mr. Fox to reſcue Eng- 
land from the brink of ruin, to which the vanity and ig- 


norance of the miniſter was on the point of precipitating 


it, that “ friend to the people“ ſtill perſevered to act in 
the line of his duty, and on the 15th of December moved, 
at the cloſe of a ſpeech which only ſerved to demonſtrate 
the incompetency of the utmoſt efforts of human wiſdom 
to work conviction in minds diſtempered by prejudice 
and paſſion, “that a miniſter be ſent to Paris to treat 
with thoſe perſons who exerciſe proviſionally, the execu- 
tive government of France.“ This motion was ably ſup- 
ported by Mr. Francis in an excellent ſpeech, in which 
he complained of the conduct of the miniſters, who inſtead 
of appealing to the underſtanding had agitated the feel - 
ings of men, by preſenting perpetually to their imagina- 

tions ſcenes of horror. 
In anſwer to the abſurd and puerile objection, that, if 
we agreed to a negociation we ſhould not know with 
| whom 
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whom to negociate, Mr. Whitbread aſked with much 
energy and animation, „if we knew with whom we [| 
were going to make war? If there was no dithculty in | 
deciding upon that point, how could we pretend to be at 
a loſs io know with whom we were to make peace? 
Doubtleſs with that aſſembly, truly deſcribed by his ma. 


jeſty as exerciſing the power of government in France.“ 


Mr. Grey, Mr. Erſkine, and Mr. Adam diſtinguiſh. 
ed themſelves in the courſe of theſe debates by very able 
and eloquent ſpeeches on the part of oppoſition. And 


the deſertion of their f7:ends, far from diſpiriting the few 
faithful patriots who remained, ſeemed to animate them 
to ſtill higher and more ardent exertions to ſave their coun- 
try from the impending ftorm. The popular odium in- 
curred by theſe leaders of oppoſition in conſequence of 
their generous ende avours, will ſcarcely appear credible to 
poſterity. | | 

On the 19th of December, lord Grenville introduced 


into the houſe of lords an act for eſtabliſhing regulations 
reſpecting aliens arriving in this kingdom, and reſident 
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therein, in certain caſes, generally known under the title ; 


of the alien bill.“ In diſcuſſing this bill the two houſes 
of parliament entered into long and important debates, in 


which all the arguments for and againſt commencing hoſti- | 


lities with France were repeated with great vehemence on 


both fides ; but the miniſter had a ſufficient majority to ; 


carry every queſtion with the greatelt facility. The 
conduct of Mr. Burke upon this occaſion was particular- 
ly violent. The bill, he obſerved was intended to drive 
out of this country murderers and aſſaſſins. He men- 
tioned the circumftarce of three thouſand daggers having 
been beſpoken at Birmingham, by an Engliſhman, of 
which ſeventy had been delivered. It was not aſcertain 
ed, he ſaid, how many of theſe were to be exported, and 
how many were intended ior home conſumption. (Here 
Mr. Burke in a theatrical attitude drew from under his 
coat a dagger, which he had kept cencealed, and with 
much vehemence of action threw it on the floor.) “ This 
ſaid he, pointing to the dagger, is what you are to gain 
by an alliance with France; wherever their principles are 
| intro- 
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introduced, their practice muſt alſo follow; you muſt 
guard againſt their principles; you muſt proſcribe their 
perſons. The affair of the dagger afterwards proved 
to be no other than a common order ſent to a houſe in 
Birmingham (while peace between the two nations 
exiſted) to manufacture a certain number of ſhort ſwords 
for the French cavalry. | 


The execution of the king of France which took bee 


on the 21ſt of January, ſeems to have accelerated the de- 
termination of the Britiſh cabinet for war. The correſ- 
pondence which took place about this time between M. 
Chauvelin miniſter plenipotentiary from France and lord 
Grenville, explains the diſpute between the two nations ; 
and as theſe public papers exceed in conſequence and im- 
portance almoſt all that have preceded them in the annals 
of England and are abſolutely neceſſary to be known, in 
order to form an impartial judgment upon the great queſ- 
tion of the neceſſiy of the war we have thought proper to 
lay the. ſubſtance of them beſore our readers in an appen- 


dix to this volume. 


The meſſage from his majeſty which is inſerted in the 
above mentioned papers, was taken into conſideration by 
the commons on the iſt of February, when Mr. Pitt aroſe 
and made a deep impreſſion upon the houſe by a pathetic 
appeal to their feelings on the late calamitous event (the 
drath of the French king). In the courſe of his ſpeech 
he aſcribed the late cruelties committed in France to the 
new fangled principles, propagated in that nation, and 
piling great encomiums upon the moderate government 
of England, he began to make ſome obſervations upon 
the papers laid before the houſe. | 

The conduct of the French, he ſaid, had been ſuch, as 
clearly evinced their intention of purſuing a ſyſtem of the 
molt unlimited aggrandiſement, if they were not oppoſed 
and checked in their career. Such being their conduct, 
ſaid the miniſter, what ſecurity has this country againlt 
it? Indeed one of the papers upon the table contained, 
on their part; a poſitive contract to abſtain from any of 
thoſe acts by which they had provoked the indignation of 
this country, In this paper they diſclaimed all views of 

; aggran- 
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aggrandizement; they gave aſſurances of their good wilt 
to neutral nations; they proteſted againſt entertaining an 
idea of interfering in the government of this country, or 
making any attempts to excite inſurrection. But they 
had themſelve*, by anticipation, paſſed ſentenced upon their 
own conduct. | 

Reſpecting our allies, Mr. Pitt in the courſe of his 
ſpeech openly granted that the Dutch had made no for. 
mal requiſition for the aſſiſtance of this country. 

Lord Beauchamp ſeconded the motion for an addreſs, 
and ran over the old ground of argument againſt the dan- 
gerous principles of French anarchy, and on the neceſſity 
of the Engliſh nation to interfere and put a ſtop to the 
ambitious deſigns and dangerous philoſophy of that na. 
tion. Mr. Anſtruther and Mr. Windham followed the 
ſame route, and aſſerted it as their opinions, that a war 
with France was juft and neceſſary. 

The oppoſition ſide of the houſe, notwithſtanding the 
deſertion of ſeveral of their colleagues, perſevered with the 
greateſt magnanimity in the cauſe of humanity, and ex- 
erted themſelves to the utmoſt to avert the calamities of 
war. Mr. Fox contended, with great force of argument, 
that all the topics to which the chancellor of the Exche- 
had adverted, were introduced into the debate to blind 

the judgment, by exciting the paſſions, and that they 
were none of them juſt grounds of war. With reſpect 

to Holland, miniſters could not ſtate that the Dutch had 
called upon us to fulfil the terms of our alliance. As to 
the decree of the 19th of November, ſaid Mr. Fox, th: 
explanation offered by the French executive council cer- 
tainly ſhewed that they were not inclined to inſiſt on that 
decree ; and that with reſpect to us at leaſt they were diſ- 
poled to peace. 

After Mr. Fox had clearly confuted the arguments of 
Mr. Pitt, he proceeded to develope the real intentions 
and the ſecret deſigns of the allied powers in their com- 
bined attack upon France. The deſtruction of the inter- 
nal government of that country and the reſtoration of del- 
potiſm, was the principal object of the combined powers, 

whom it was hoped England would join; but ſhe could 
Os not 


ſion. 
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not join them heartily, if her object was one thing while 
theirs was another. * To this then miniſters were re- 
duced at laſt, that they were aſbamed to own engaging to 
aid the reſtoration of deſpotiſm, and therefore they collu- 


ſively ſought pretexts in the Scheldt and the; Netherlands.“ 


The queſtion for the addreſs was carried without a divi- 
The marquis of Stafford on the 28th of January pre- 
ſented to the houſe of lords a meſſage from his majeſty ſi- 
milar to that preſented to the commons, and in a few 
days afterwards an addreſs was voted to the king in the 
8 ſame manner as in the lower houſe, The train of rea- 
ſoning made uſe of upon this occaſion was nearly the ſame 
as that juſt mentioned. The marquis of Lanſdowne in 
W replying to the miniſterial fide of the houſe, declared it as 
bis opinion, that if our court had ſent an able and expe- 
rienced miniſter to Paris, to intercede for the life of Louis 
the XVIth, that unfortunate monarch would have been 
WE ſpared. He diſcuſſed the policy of the war in a variety 
= of ligh's, and endeavoured to prove that it would be a 


W wanton war on our part, without the leaſt provocation 


on the part of France. In ſtating the provocation 
offered to that country by the miniſters in this, he men- 
tioned the fembargo on the exportation of corn to that 
country, in the miſerable idea of ſtarving the people for 

want of bread, and the ordering of M. Chauvelin away, 


in a manner ſo offenſive, that it was, by an article of the 
commercial treaty, in itſelf a declaration of hoſtilities. 


The earls Stanhope and Lauderdale pointed out with 
equal force and energy the impolicy of the war, and the 
W cvils which would probably fall upon this country from 
WY the adoption of ſuch raſh, wanton, vain, and puerile 
meaſures. 

Whatever were the intentions of the Britiſh miniſtry, 
however, they were completely anticipated by the raſn- 
neſs of the French convention. Diſguſted by the diſmiſſion 
of M. Chauvelin, and with the refulal of the cabinet of St. 


| James's to treat with M. Maret, who arrived from 


| France about this period with extended powers, and, it 
is ſaid, with ſome conſiderable conceſſions, the French 

convention on the iſt of February decreed a declaration of 
B45 L 1 war 
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war againſt his Britannic majeſty, and the ſtadtholder of 


the United Provinces. | 


This precipitate ſtep of the new republicans gained 
Mr. Pitt a confiderable degree of populanty, particulaj 
among the uninto1med part of the Engliſh nation, whom 
contemplating the plain and open declaration of war, for. 


got the various artful inſults and aggreſſions, virtually 
amounting to a commencement of holtilities, already 
committed by the Britiſh miniſter, and from thence drew 
an erroneous concluſion that the French were the fit 
aggreſlors. | | 
On the 11th of February a meſſage from his majeſty 
was delivered to the commons, announcing the public de. 


claration of war made by the French. The next day,“ 
when the meſſage was taken into conſideration, long and 
violent debates enſued, in which the miniſters defended 
* themſelves upon their old ground, and urged the juſtice and 
he oppoſiticn, on the 


neceſſity of the war on their part. 


7 
= 
7 
| 


I 


contrary, reprobated the conduct of adminiſtration as rah 


and imprudent in the extreme, in provoking the declaa- 
tion in queſtion by their improper behaviour to the French i 
ambaſſador, ard their abſolute refuſal to accommodate 


the differences between the two nations by fair and can- 


did negociation. 


ſeverence in the caule in which they had imbarked in 
ſpite of threats and promiſes, more than counterbazanced 
their paucity, and will be admired by poſterity, From 


this diſparity of number it is a clear deduction, that tie | : 
miniſter carried a his own meaſures through the com- | 
mons, and procured the rejection of thoſe propoſed by his | 


opponents with' equal tacihty. But that the /entiments 
of thele patriots, upon the conduct of miniiters and the 
cauſes of the war, might remain unequivocaiiy recorded, 
a motion was made by Mr. Grey, on the 21ft of February 
for an addreſs to his majeſty, which is inſerted mm. 

| | Mr. 


% That an humble addreſs be preſented to his uf 
| J<lty, 


The members on this ſide the houſe 
at this time were dwindled to about fifty in number, but 
the ſuperiority of their reaſoning, and their virtuous per. 
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Mr. Wilberforce made ſeveral] evfocentfol motions 


reſpecting the abolition of the flave trade; but the forma- 
| lity 
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„n jeſty, to aſſure his majeſty that his faithful commons, 
1 1 animated by a ſincere and dutiful attachment to his per- 
owl ſon and family, and to the excellent conſtitution of this 
) IM kingdom, as well as by an ardent zeal for the intereſt and 
e honour of the nation, will at all times be ready to ſup- 


ut 1 port his majeſty in any meaſures which a due obſervance 
q i of the faith of treaties, the dignity of his crown, or the 
10 ſecurity of his dominions may compel him toundertake, 
a „That, feeling the moſt earneſt ſolicitude to avert 
« from our country the calamities of war, by every means 
oy - confiltent with honour and with ſafety, we expreſſed to 
mY his majeſty, at the opening of the preſent ſeſſion, our 
a ſenſe of the temper and prudence which had induced his 
majeſty to obſerve a ſtrict neutrality with reſpect to the 
. war on the continent, and uniformly to abſtain from any 
8 interference in the internal affairs of France ;* and our 


hope that the ſteps his majeſty had taken would have the 
happy tendency * to render a firm and temperate conduct 
effectual for preſerving the b'eſſings of peace. ö 

“That, with the deepeſt concern, we now find our- 
ſelves obliged to relinquiſh that hope, without any evi- 
dence having been produced to ſatisfy us that his ma- 
jeſty's miniſters have made ſuch efforts as it was their 
duty to make, and as, by his majeſty's moſt gracious 
ſpeech, we were taught to expect, for the preſervation of 
peace.— It is no lels the reſolution than the duty of his 
majeſty's faithful commons to ſecond his efforts in the 
war thus-fatally commenced, ſo long as it ſhall continue; 
but we deem it a duty equally incumbent upon us to ſo- 
licit his majeſty's attention to thoſe reaſons or pretexts, 
by which his ſervants have laboured to juſtify a conduct 
on their part which we cannot but conſider as having 


rapture, | 
Various grounds of hoſtility againſt France have 
been ſtated, but none that appeared to us to have conſti- 
112 | tuted 


contributed, in a great meaſure, to produce the preſent. 
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war againſt his Britannic majeſty, and the ſtadtholder o 
the United Provinces. SN 

This precipitate ſtep of the new republicans gained 
Mr. Pitt a conſiderable degree of popularity, particularly 


among the uniniormed part of the Engliſh nation, whom 
contemplating the plain and open declaration of war, for. 


got the various artful inſults and aggreſſions, virtual 


amounting to a commencement of hoſtilities, already 4 
committed by the Britiſh miniſter, and from thence drew 
an erroneous concluſion that the French were the fut 


aggreſſors. | 
On the 13th of Februzry a meſſage from his majeſy 


was delivered to the commons, announcing the public de. 
The next day, 
when the meſſage was taken into conſideration, long and if 


claration of war made by the French. 
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violent debates enſued, in which the miniſters defend:4 8 


' themſelves upon their old ground, and urged the juſticeand 
El 


neceſſity of the war on their part. The oppoſiticn, on the 
contrary, reprobated the conduct of adminiſtration as rat 
and imprudent in the extreme, in provoking the declain- 
tion in queſtion by their improper behaviour to the French 
ambaſſador, and their abſolute refuſal to accommodate 
the differences between the two nations by fair and can- 
did negociation. The members on this ſide the hovle 
at this time were dwindled to about fifty in number, but 
the ſuperiority of their reaſoning, and their virtuous per- 
ſeverence in the cauſe in which they had imbarked in 
ſpite of threats and promiſes, more than counterbatanced 
their paucity, and will be admired by peſterity. From 
this diſparity of number it is a clear deduction, that the 
miniſter carried a his 6aun meaſures through the com- 
mons, and procured the rejection of thoſe propoſed by his 
opponents with'equal facility. But that the entiments 
of theſe patriots, upon the conduct of miniiters and the 
cauſes of the war, might remain unequivocaiiy recorded, 
a motion was made by Mr. Grey, on the 21ſt of February 
for an addreis to his majeſty, which is inſerted below. 

| | Mr, 


% That an humble addreſs be preſented to his w 
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Mr. Wilberforce made ſeveral nnſucceſsful motions 


reſpecting the abolition of the flave trade; but the forma- 
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jeſty, to aſſure his majeſty that his faithful commons, 
animated bv a fincere and dutiful attachment to his per- 
ſon and family, and to the excellent conſtitution of this 
kingdom, as well as by an ardent zeal for the intereſt and 
honour of the nation, will at all times be ready to ſup- 
port his majeſty in any meaſures which a due obſervance 
of the faith of treaties, the dignity of his crown, or the 
ſecurity of his dominions may compel him to undertake, 
„That, feeling the moſt earneſt ſolicitude to avert 
from our country the calamities of war, by every means 
confiltent with honour and with ſafety, we expreſſed to 
his majeſty, at the opening of the preſent ſeſſion, © our 
ſenſe of the temper and prudence which had induced his 
majeſty to obſerve a ſtrict neutrality with reſpe& to the 
war on the continent, and uniformly to abſtain from any 
interference in the internal affairs of Frarice ;* and our 
hope that the ſteps his majeſty had taken would have the 
happy tendency © to render a firm and temperate conduct 
effectual for preſerving the bleſſings of peace. | 
„That, with the deepeſt concern, we now find our- 
ſelves obliged to relinquiſh that hope, without any evi- 
dence having been produced to fatisfy us that his ma- 
jeſty's miniſters have made ſuch efforts as it was their 
duty to make, and as, by his majeſty's moſt gracious 
ſpeech, we were taught to expect, for the preſervation of 
peace.—lTt is no leſs the reſolution than the duty of his 
majeſty's faithful commons to ſecond his efforts in the 
war thus fatally commenced, ſo long as it ſhall continue; 
but we deem it a duty equally incumbent upon us to ſo- 
licit his majeſty's attention to thoſe reaſons or pretexts, 
by which his ſervants have laboured to juſtify a conduct 
on their part which we cannot but conſider as having 
contributed, in a great meaſure, to produce the preſent 

rupture, 
Various grounds of hoſtility againſt France have 
been ſtated, but none that appeared to us to have conſti- 
| L 12 tuted 
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—— - — Ceam doe 
— — 


Y lity of examming evidence at the bar of the houſe of lord 
| procraſtinated this buſineſs, and left it ſtill in ſuſpenſe, ki 
1 of 
1 1 
| N tuted ſuch an urgent and imperious caſe of neceſſity az as 
} left no room for accommodation, and made war unavoid. WM <> 
able. The government of France has been accuſed of 
aving violated the law of nations, and the ſtipulations of d 
exiſting treaties, by an attempt to deprive the republic of 0 
the United Provinces of the excluſive navigation of the 0 


1 Scheldt. No evidence, however, has been offered to con- 
WAI! vince us that this excluſive navigation was, either in it- 
. ſelf or in the eſtimation of thoſe who were alone intereſted 
. in preſerving it, of ſuch importance as to juſtify a deter- 
mination in our government to break with France on that 
account. If, in fact, the States General had ſhewn a 
(kW Ciſpoſition to defend their right by force of arms, it might 
will: have been an inſtance of the trueſt friendſhip to have ſug- 
WA geſted to them, for their ſerious conſideration, how far 
1100 the aſſertion of this unprofitable claim might, in the pre- 
WR ſent circumſtances of Europe, tend to bring into hazard * 
1 the moſt eſſential intereſts of the republic. — But when, 
. on the contrary, it has been acknowledged that no requi - 
ſition on this ſubje&t was made to his majeſty on the part 
0 of the States General, we are at a loſs to comprehend on 
1 what grounds of right or propriety we take the lead in 
Il aſſerting a claim in which we are not principals, and in 
which the prineipal party has not, as far as we know, | 
thought it prudent or neceſſary to call for our interpo- 
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1 We muſt further remark, that the point in diſpute-þ 3 

Wi ſeemed to us to have been relieved from a material part! 
4M 


of its difficulty by the declaration of the miniſter of to- 

| Teign affairs in France, that the French nation gave up 
44 all pretenſions to determine the queſtion of the future na- 
„ vigation of the Scheidt. Whether the terms of this de- 
11 claration were perfectly ſatisfactory or not, they at lealt 
left the queſtion open to pacific negotiation ; in which the 
intrinſic value of the object, to any of the parties concern. 
ed in it, might have been coolly and impartially en 

| | again! 
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Of the alarm which had been excited throughout the 


kingdom, concerning plots and conſpiracies, a very inſi- 
dious 


againſt the conſequences to which all of them might be 
expoled by attempting to maintain it by force of arms. 
© We have becn called upon to reſiſt views of con- 


| queſt and agzrandizement entertained by the government 


of France, * at all times dangerous to the general intereſts 
of Europe, but, aſſerted to be © peculiarly fo, when con- 
nected with the propagation of principles which lead to 
the violation of the molt ſacred duties, and are utterly 
ſubverſive of the peace and order of all civil ſociety.” 

«© We admit, that it is the intereſt and duty of every 
member of the commonwealth of Europe to ſupport the 


1 eſtabliſbed ſyſtem, and diſtribution of power among the 


independent ſovereignties, which actually ſubſiſt, and to 
prevent the aggrandizement of any ſtate, eſpecially the 
moſt powerful, at the ex pence of any other; and, for the 
honour of his majeſty's councils, we do moſt earneſtly 
with, that his miniſters had manifeſted a juſt ſenſe of the 
importance of the principle to which they now appeal, in 
the courle of late events, which ſeemed to us to threaten 
its entire deſtruction. | | 

«© When Poland was beginning to recover from the 
long calamities of anarchy, combined with oppreſſion 
after ſhe had eſtabliſhed an hereditary and limited monar- 
chy like our own, and was peaceably employed in ſet- 
tling her internal government, his majeſty's miniſters, 


= with apparent indifference and unconcern, have ſeen her 


become the victim of the moſt unprovoked and unprin- 
cipled invaſion ; her territory overrun, her free conſtitu - 
tion ſubverted, her national independence annihilated, add 
the. general principles of the ſecurity of nations wounded 
through ber fide, With all theſe evils was France toon 
alter threatened z and with the ſame appearance either of 
lupine mdifference, or of ſecret approbation, his majeſty*s 
miniſters beheld the armies of other powers (in evident 
concert with the oppreſſor of Poland) advancing to the 
invalion and ſubjugation of France, and the march of 

Ll13 thoſe 


. 
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dious vſe had been made by writers on the fide of the 
miniſtry, and even ſome alluſions had eſcaped in both 


houſes, 


civilized nations by manifeſtos, which, if their princi. 
ples and menaces had been carried into practice, . 
have inevitably produced the * return of that ferocity and 
barbariſm in war, which a beneficent religion, and en- 
lightened manners, and true military honour, have fora | 
long time baniſhed from the chriſt ian world.” 


progrets of theſe invading armies :—His majeſty's mi. 4 
niſters, under a pretended reſpect for the rights and in- q 
dependence of other ſovereigns, thought fit at that time | 
to refuſe even the interpoſition of his majeſty's down | 
and good offices to ſave ſo great and important a portion | 


power. But no ſooner, by an ever memorable reverſe of þ 
fortune, had France repulſed her invaders, and carried | 


Jaying aſide that colluſive indifference which had marked 
their conduct during the invaſion of France, began toex- 


as it appears to vs, thry ought to have ſeriouſly felt, ant } 
might have expreſſed with greater juſtice, on the previous | 
ſucceſſes of her powerful adverſaries. 

„We will not diſſemble our opinion, that the decree | 
of the national convention of France of the 19th of No- 
vember 1792, was in a great meaſure liable to the objec- 


upon the ſingle ground of ſuch a decree, unaccompaniel 
by any overt acts, by which we or our allies might be d. 
rectly attacked, would be juſtified as neceſſary and uns- 
voidable. Certainly not—unleſs, upon a regular de. 


ſecurity in behalf of us and our Ann the French had r- 
fuſed to give his majeſty ſuch explanation and ſecurity, 
No ſuch demand was made. 


thoſe armies diſtinguiſhed from the ordinary hoſtilities «| 3 


% No effort appears to have been made to check te 


'of E Lurope from falling under the dominion of a foreign ö | 
her arnis into their territory, than his majeſty's minilies, þ 1 


preſs alarms for the general ſecurity of Europe, which, q 
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tions urged againſt it; 3 but we cannot admit that a war, Þ I 


mand made by his majelty's miniſters of explanation and Þ f 


Explanations, it 1s tru, % 
have been received and rejected. But it well deſerves . i | 
E 1 
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| houſes, the obvious intent of which was indirectly to 


implicate the whig members in the obnoxious a 
0 


he remarked and rememhered, that theſe explanations 
were voluntarily offered on the part of France, not pre- 
viouſly demanded on ours, as undoubtedly they would 
have been, if it had ſuited the views of his majeſty's miniſ- 
ters to have acted frankly and honourably towards 
France, and not to have reſerved their complaints for a 
future period, when explanations, however reaſonable, 
might come too late, and hoſtilities might be unavoid- 
abie. | 

After a review of all thoſe conſiderations, we think 
it neceſſary to repreſent to his majeſty, that none of the 
points which were in diſpute between his miniſters and 
the government of France, appear to us to have been in- 
capable of being adjuſted by negotiation, except that ag- 
gravat ion of French ambition, which has been ſtated to 
ariſe from the political opinions of the French nation. 
Theſe indeed, we conceive, formed neither any definable 
object of negotiation, nor any intelligible reaſon for hoſti- 
lity, They were equally incapable of being adjuſted by 
treaty, or being either refuted or confirmed by the events 
of war. | 

© We need not ſtate to his majeſty's wiſdom, that 
force can never cure deluſion; and we know his majefty*s 
wiſdom too well to ſuppoſe, that he could ever entertain 
the idea of employing force to deſtroy opinions by the 
extirpation of thoſe who hold them. 

«© The grounds, upon which his majeſty's miniſters 
have adviſed him to refuſe the renewal of ſome avowed 
public intercourſe with the exiſting government of 
France, appeared to us neither juſtified by the reaſon of 
the thing itſelf, nor by the uſage of nations, nor by any 
expediency ariſing from the preſent ſtate of circumſtances. 
In all negotiations or diſcuſſions whatſoever, of which 
peace is the real object, the appearance of an amicable diſ- 
poſition, and of a readineſs to offer and to accept of paci- 
fic explanations on both ſides, is as neceſſary and uſeful to 


1 enlure 
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To obviate at once theſe baſe and injurious attacks, My, 
Sheridan, with a manlineſs which appears to have con- 
founded 


enſure ſucceſs, as any arguments founded on ſtrict right, 1 
Nor can it be denied, that claims or arguments of any 
kind, urged in holtile or haughty language, however 


equitable or valid in themſelves, are more likely to pro- 
voke than to conciliate the oppolite party. Deploring, as 


we have ever done, the melancholy event which has lately 
happened in France, it would yet have. been ſome conſo. 


lation to us to have heard, that the powerful interpoſition 


of the Britiſh nation on this ſubject had at leaſt been of- 
fered, although it ſhould unfortunately have been rejected. 
But inſtead of receiving ſuch conſolation from the con- 

duct of his majeſty's miniſters, we have ſeen them wih 


£ 
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= 
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extreme aſtoniſhment employing, as an incentive to hoſti. 


lities, an event which they had made no kind of effort 'I 
to avert by timely and prudent negotiation. This inac- 73 


tion they could only excuſe on the principle, that the in- 
ternal conduct of nations (whatever may be our opinion 
of its morality) was no proper ground for interpoſition 
and remonſtrance from foreign ſtates ;z—a principle, from 
which it muſt ſtill more clearly follow, that ſuch internal 
conduct could never be an admiſſible, juſtifying reaſon tor 
war. = 

6 We cannot refrain from obſerving, that ſuch fre. 
quent alluſions as have been made to an event confeſled]y 
no ground of rupture, ſeemed to us to have ariſen from 4 
ſiniſter intention to derive, from the humanity of Engliſh: 
men, popularity for meaſures which their deliberate judg- 
ment would have reprobated, and to influence the mol 
virtuous ſenſibilities of his majeſty's people into a blind 
and furious zeal for a war of vengeance. 

His majeſty's faithful commons therefore, though al- 
ways determined to ſupport his majeſty with vigour and 
cordiality in the exertions neceſſary for the defence of lis 
kingdoms yet feel that they are equally bound by ther 
duty to his majeſty, and to their fellow-ſubjeRs, to de- 


Flare, in the moſt ſolemn manner, their diſapprobation 5 
| | * the 


N 
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founded his adverſaries, on the 4th of March gave a fair 
and open challenge to the partizans of miniſters, and re- 
duced them to the predicament of producing publicly the 
ground of their allegations, or tacitly to admit, by reject- 


1 ing his motion, that ſuch inſinuations, with reſpect to 


himſelf and his friends, were _— "_ _ leſs — 
pable and ſhameleſs falſhoods, only calculated to impoſe on 
he very — — the jy The ſubſtance of 
the motion which Mr. Sheridan fubmitted to the houſe 
IS that day was, That the houſe of commons, on the ſuc- 
ceeding Monday ſhould reſolve itſelf into a committee to 
conſider of the ſeditious practices, &c. referred to in his 
majeſty's ſpeech.“ : 

The object of his motion he candidly ſtated to be, to 
E inquire into the truth of the reports of ſedition in this 


C | country; to know in what ſituation this country really 


was; and to aſcertain whether the language made __ | 
* 


the conduct of his majeſty's miniſters throughout the 


whole of theſe tranſactions; a conduct which, in their 


opinion, could lead to no other termination but that, to 
which it ſeems to have been ſtudiouſly directed, of plung- 
ing this country into an unneceſſary war. The calami- 
ties of ſuch a war mult be aggravated, in the eſtimation of 
every rational mind, by reflecting on the peculiar advan- 
tages of that fortunate ſituation which we have ſo un- 
wiſely abandoned, and which not only exempted us from 
ſharing in the diſtreſſes and affliions of the other na- 
lions of Europe, but converted them into ſources of be- 
WE nefir, improvement, and proſperity to this country. 
We therefore humbly implore his majeſty's paternal 
goodneſs to liſten no longer to the councils which have 
torced us into this unhappy war, but to embrace the ear- 


3 | lieſt occaſion, which his wiſdom may diſcern, of reſtor- 


ing to his people the bleſſings of peace“. | 

The motion was made by Mr. Grey without any pre- 
vious ſpeech; and the ſignal for negativing it was given 
in a few words by the chancelior of the exchequer; who 
did not enter into any diſcuſſion on the ſubject. 


* Jordan's Debates, vol. li. p. 42—46, 
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by his majeſty's' miniſters upon the ſubject of ſedition, Þl 
conſpiracy, and treaſon, was not at leaſt premature at the 
time it was uttered, and conſequently that nothing had] 
happened in this country that could juſtify government in | 
the ſteps they had taken, and the proceedings they bad 
inſtituted. He ſaid, he really believed in his conſcience i 
that the alarm cas ſpread for the expreſs Purpoſe af 
diverting the attention of the public for a while, and af. 
terwards l2ading them more caſily into a war. 1 
He took notice of the hardſhips under which many in. 
dividuals laboured, in conſequence of this falſe alam 
having been ſounded ; publicans had been told by dif. 
ferent magiſtrates of the effect of their allowing any con- 1 
verſation upon politics in their houſes, that if they con- 1 
ducted themſelves in the leaſt diſpleaſing to the court, they 
ſhould loſe their licences; and ſtill farther they wee 
aſked what neaws-papers they took in. 9 
The motion was ably ſeconded by Mr. Lambton, and 
Mr. Windham replied to it; and though it was finally 'Þ 
negatived without a diviſion it was not without its effect; 
ſince, as the adherents of miniſters by this conduct evi- 
denily declined the challenge to enter upon a fair inqui- ÞB 
ry, it completely exonerated the whig party from the il. 
liberal inſinuations to which they had before been ex 
4 I 
a On the 11th of March, Mr. Pitt ſtated to the houſe in 
a committee of ſupply the total of the eſtimated expences i 
of the current year to be 11,182, 2131. To defray thel: | 
expences he eſtimated the ways and means at 8,299,696. þY 
He obſerved, that after every other reſource there would 


„ be wanting a loan of 2, 900, oool. He ſaid that with re.. 
ij | ſpect to the expences of the navy, for which there bal“ 

| i! | been already voted 45,000 ſeamen, he would by no mean | 1 
1 have it underſtood, that this was the whole number whic | MC 
14k, it might be neceſſary to employ. A few days before th ti. 
WE fitting of this committee of the whole houſe, reſojution ] 2 
"WHY had paſſed for four millions of exchequer bills, and a ne 
Wit the 11th of April a bill was introduced and ſoon after th 
Wl wards palled, tor granting one million and a halt 05 I 
Wl mige r 
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majeſty to defray the extraordinary expences of the pre- 


tent year. 

p he bill known by the name of the traiterous correſ- 
pondence hill paſſed this ſefſion ; in the debates upon it 
were introduced all the arguments for and againf the 
war, which had been uſed on former occaſions, the bill 
was ably oppoſed by the anti- miniſterial fide of the houſe, 
and reprobated as unconſtitutional and unneceſſary, there 
being already Jaws in force for the prevention of carry- 
| ing on a traiterous correſpondence with the enemies of 
our country. | | 

While this bill was in agitation a liberal and humane 
propoſal was made by the French miniſtry to lord Gren- 
ville, for putting an end to the calamities of war, by an 
| amicable negociation 3 and a paſſport was even demand- 
ed for M. Maret, who was to be inveſted with full pow - 
ers to treat. The letters from M. Le Brun, were brought 
over by an Engliſh gentleman, with proper atteſtations 
| of their authenticity, and by him delivered to the noble 
| ſecretary, That no notice was taken of this generous 
application, can only be accounted for by that puerile ar- 
| Tozance which unhappily appeared in every inſtance to 
hae characterized the proceedings of this adminiſtra- 
tion. 
About this period the frequency of bankruptcies in 
London and the principal trading towns in England, had 
cauſed almoſt a general Ragnation of commercial credit. 
To remedy this alarming evil, Mr. Pitt propoſed the aid 
of parliament. A bill was accordingly introduced and 
paſſed into a Jaw for iſſuing five millions by exchequer bills 
to belent to perſons under certain circumſtanees at the rate 


of five per cent. upon a depoſit of goods or other ſecurity 
WT ficient to inſure the repayment within a limited time. 
Certain commiſſioners were appointed, under whoſe direc- 

tion the whole plan was carried into execution. On the 


zd of April Mr. Dundas introduced a bill for the re- 
Wn cwal of the charter of the Eaſt India company, and for 
the tuture government of India. The general purport of 
me bill was little more than a continnation of the former 
Plan, except that clauſe which enatts © that the company 


ſhall 
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ſhall be permitted to carry on their excluſive trade, with. | 
in the limits now enjoyed by them, for a further term af 
twenty years, to be computed from the firſt of Marc 
1794. | 4 

Encouraged by petitions from Sheffield, Birmingham, 
and from various other places, as well as one from the e. 
ſpectable ſociety of the friends of the people, Mr. 
Grey on the 6th of May, made a motion for a parliamen. 
tary reform. But with thoſe already acquainted with 
the ſpirit and genius of the miniſter, the fate of this mo. 
tion was readily anticipated and foreſeen. According to 
his language in the time of peace the nation was too 
proſperous to render any reform neceſſary, and in time of 
war it was dangerous to excite the minds of the people Þ 
by any innovation. | a 'Y 

The motion was ſeconded in an able ſpeech by the 
honourable Thomas Erikine and after ſome expected in. 
vectives from Mr. Wiadbam, againſt the petitioners for 
a parliamentary reform, the queſtion of adjournment was 
carried by 181 againſt 109. The next day the diſcu. 
ſion was reſumed, when Mr. Fox and Mr. Pitt exerted 
their talents on oppolite ſides of the queſtion. Mr. Fox 
obſerved, ſpeaking of the dereliction of Mr. Pitt's forme 
principles, that as lord Foppington ſaid in the play, «1 
begin to think that when I was a commoner, I was a 
very nauſeous fellow, ſo the miniſter began to thin, 
that when he was a reformer, he muſt have been-a very | 
fooliſh fellow. When the houſe divided for referring th: 
petition to a committee, there appeared for the queſtion Jt 
41, againſt it 282. | | | 1 

On the 21ſt of June his majeſty put an end to the ſe- 
fon by a ſpeech from the throne, to both houſes of par f I 
ment, in which he mentions * the rapid and ſignal fuc- | 
| ceſſes which in an carly part of the campaign had attend. 
| ed the operations of the combined armies ; and that e 
x powerful force which the commons had enabled him 
kl employ by ſea and land, and the meaſures which he had FW 1 
1118 concerted with other powers, for the effectual proſecutio Þ b 


| 
„ of the war, afforded the beſt proſpect of an happy iv Þ 
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to the important conteſt in which he and his people were 
engaged. | 

The formidable reports which had been induſtriouſly 
propagated of plots and conſpiracies, had, as we have al- 
ready ſeen, excited the mutt alarming apprehenſions in 
| the people of Great Britain, and the leait that was ex- 

pected by many was, that the ſcaffolds and gibbets would 
be loaded with the bodies of theſe deſperate and danger- 
ous traitors and conſpirators. But what was the ſurpriſe 
of the public when they found the whole of theſe alarms 
terminate in the proſecution of a bookſeller, for vending 
Paine's Rights of Man, in England * ; and that of two 
gentlemen in Scotland, who had appeared as advocates 
for a pariiamen*ary reform! | 

Whatever may be our ſentiments upon this ſubject, 
we cannot but remember that the project of a parliamen- 
| tary reform was one of the fleps, by which the preſent 


minister aſcended to power; we cannot but remember 


that he was a member and a promoter of aſſociations for 
| that very purpoſe ; that moſt of his colleagues have avow- 


ed the ſame principles, and in times, we think, the moſt 


critical and dangerous; and that the wildeſt theory, in 
our opinion, which has yet been offcred on the ſubject, 
was that which was propoſed by the duke of Richmond 


in bis celebrated letter to colonel Sharman. 


It was therefore not without ſurpriſe that the people 
obſerved the ſame miniſtry, who had been the moſt active 


WM perſons in promoting and recommending the meaſure, 


now ordering a proſecution againſt thoſe who held ſimilar 
ſentiments with themſelves, © Mr. Muir,” ſays a re- 
ſpectable writer, © was the firſt perſon found guilty of ſe- 


| 9 dition for the part he had taken at different meetings con- 


vened for the purpoſe of bringing about reform: he was ſen- 


9 tenced by the court to be tranſported beyond 1 he ſea 5s to fu 65 


* We ſhould have mentioned that a bill- ſticker was alſo con- 


Leemned to ſome months impriſonment ; and a journeyman tal- 
W jow-chandler committed for ſeditious words; but ſuch events are 


beneath the dignity of hiſtory. | 
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place as his majefty, with the adwvice of his privy council, | 
ſhould judge proper, for the ſpace of fourteen years. Mr, 
Palmer was allo condemned to be tranſported for ſeven | 
years, for a ſimilar offence. The ſeverity of thele ſen. “ 
tences, which it is to be preſumed were intended to deter 
people from purſuing the ſame object, did not produce 
the effect which was intended or expected. Mr. Muir | 
was conveyed in the dead of the night on board a king's | 
ſhip in Leith roads. Moſt of the ſocieties in that part 
of the kingdom immediately publiſhed declarations d 
their reſolutions to perſevere in their peaceable endeayourg 
to procure a reform of the abuſes of which they com. 
plained. The amiable qualities of the individuals who WE 
were condemned, excited a general ſympathy for ther W 
ſufferings; and the general predilection for the opinions 8 
upon parliamentary reform, to which they were looked 
upon as martyrs, provoked diſcuſſions upon the very 
queſtion.“ | 1 

Mr. Muir was one of the faculty of advocates, and 
was tried before the high court of jufticiary, at Edin. 
burgh ; and Mr. Palmer was a member of the univeri- 
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ty of Cambridge, but was ſettled as a diſſenting miniſter MR 
at Dundee, where he was tried before the circuit court of 
juſticiary, on the 17th of September. 8 
It was proved on the trial of Mr. Palmer, that he wi 
not the author of the libel for which he was indicted, but 
that he only corrected it and ordered it to be printed. It i 
was allo contended in vain, with much ſtrong argument 8 
and fair reference to the ſtatutes, that the crime with 
which both of the gentlemen in queſtion were charged, #8 
was that of leaſing making, or public libel ; the exprels i 
puniſhment for which is preſcribed by the law of Scot- 
land to be fine, impriſonment, or baniſbment, under which 
laſt term the puniſhment of tranſportation could not be 
included, that being a puniſhment of a much ſeverer 1 | 
ture than ſimple ban ſnment. Meſſieurs Muir and Palme | 8 
have been ſince tranſported to Botany Bay. a 
Not diſcouraged by theſe rigorous ſentences, ſome of 
the partiſans-of parliamentary reform proceeded in the] 
month of November to aſſemble at Edinburgh, in _ 2 
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they choſe to term a © Britiſh convention.“ The mem- 
pers of this curious aſſociation were neither numerous nor 
reſpectable, and the circumſtances under which they aſ- 
ſembled were ſuch, that on the firſt report of their pro- 


| ceedings appearing in the newſpapers, men of ſenſe were 


generally impreſſed with the idea, that the whole was a 
fabrication intended to burleſque the reformers. They 


S ſaluted each other by the title of citizen, and mingled the 


ſolemn with the ridiculous in fo ſingular a ſtyle, that we 
remember the time when the whole would have termi- 
nated in a harmleſs laugh. But when nothing great or 
illuſtrious marks the conduct of an adminiſtration, the 
diſperſion of a ſpouting club, or the proſecution of an 
alehouſe aſſociation, are important atchievements. 

The ardour with which the Britiſh miniſtry embarked 
in the war againſt France was preſently manifeſted by 
perhaps the moſt extraordinary proceedings that ever ap- 


| peared upon record; and this was, to force the neutral 


powers to unite in the combination to cruſh the French 
republic, Ds | 

„Our ambaſſador at Copenhagen (ſays Mr. Plow- 
den *) entered into a correſpondence of argument with 
count Bernſtorff, the miniſter of the Daniſh cabinet, upon 
the propriety and neceſſity of their entering into the arm- 
ed confederacy againſt France. Hitherto the prudent 
Dane has not been argued out of his neutrality 5 what 
other means may hereafter be attempted to induce or force 
him from it, time will diſcloſe. 

* The republic of Genoa, having large property in 
France, was induced to obſerve the ftrifteſt neutrality, to 
depart from which would be the ruin of the principal ci- 
tizens of that ſtate. The government itſelf is ſaid to re- 
ceive upon loans to France the annual, ſum of 1, 400, ooo 
livres. Notwithitanding this, Mr. Drake, the Britiſh 


envoy to that ſtate, preremptorily inſiſted upon an imme- 


diate and unqualified declaration of hoſtilities againſt 
France no indemnification was however offered for the 
lure lols in thit caſe of the property of their citizens or 


* Hiſtory of the aſt 20 Months, p. 353—552 * 
TY.” the 
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place as his majefty, with the advice of his privy council, 
ſhould judge proper, for the ſpace of fourteen years. Mr, 
Palmer was allo condemned to be tranſported for ſeven 
years, for a ſimilar offence. The ſeverity of thele ſen- 
tences, which it is to be preſumed were intended to deter 
people from purſuing the ſame object, did not produce | 
the effect which was intended or expected. Mr, Muir 
was conveyed in the dead of the night on board a king's 
ſhip in Leith roads. Moſt of the ſocieties in that part 

| _of the kingdom immediately publiſhed declarations of 
i their reſolutions to perſevere in their peaceable endeavours 

| to procure à reform of the abuſes of which they com- 
plained. The amiable qualities of the individuals who 
were condemned, excited a general ſympathy for their 
ſufferings ; and the general predilection for the opinions 
upon parliamentary reform, to which they were looked 
upon as martyrs, provoked diſcuſſions upon the very 

Wl | queſtion.” | 

i | Mr. Muir was one- of the faculty of advocates, and 

Wo was tried before the high court of juſticiary, at Edin- 
WW:  burgh; and Mr. Palmer was a member of the univerſi- 

| ty of Cambridge, but was ſettled as a diſſenting miniſter 

l at Dundee, where he was tried before the circuit court of 

' juſticiary, on the 17th of September. 

1 It was proved on the trial of Mr. Palmer, that he was 

not the author of the libel for which he was indicted, but 
that he only corrected it and ordered it to be printed. It 
was alſo contended in vain, with much ſtrong argument 
and fair reference to the ſtatutes, that the crime with 
which both of the gentlemen in queſtion were charged, 
was that of leaſing making, or public libel ; the expres 
puniſhment for which is preſcribed by the law of Scot- 
land to be fine, impriſonment, or haniſhment, under which 

laſt term the puniſhment of tranſportation could not be 
included, that being a puniſhment of a much ſeverer na- 
ture than ſimple ban:ſhment. Meſſieurs Muir and Palmer 
have been ſince tranſported to Botany Bay. 

Not diſcouraged by theſe rigorous ſentences, ſome of 
the partiſans-.of parliamentary reform proceeded in the 
month of November to aſſemble at Edinburgh, in wn 

they 
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they choſe to term a ©* Britiſh convention. The mem- 
bers of this curious aſſociation were neither numerous nor 
reſpectable, and the circumſtances under which they aſ- 
ſembled were ſuch, that on the firſt report of their pro- 
ceedings appearing in the newipapers, men of ſenſe were 
generally impreſſed with the idea, that the whole was a 
fabrication intended to burleſque the reformers. They 
ſaluted each other by the title of c:21zex, and mingled the 
ſolemn with the ridiculous in ſo ſingular a ſtyle, that we 
remember the time when the whole would have termi» 
nated in a harmleſs laugh. But when nothing great or 
illuſtrious marks the conduct of an adminiſtration, the 
diſperfion of a ſpouting club, or the proſecution of an 
alehouſe aſſociation, are important atchievements. 

The ardour with which the Britiſh miniſtry embarked 


in the war againſt France was preſently manifeſted by 


perhaps the moſt extraordinary proceedings that ever ap- 
peared upon record ; and this was, to force the neutral 
powers to unite in the combination to cruſh the French 
republic. 

4 Our ambaſſador at Copenhagen (ſays Mr. Plow- 
den *) entered into a correſpondence of argument with 


count Bernſtorff, the miniſter of the Daniſh cabinet, upon 


the propriety and neceſſity of their entering into the arm- 
ed confederacy againſt France. Hitherto the prudent 
Dane has not been argued out of his neutrality 3 what 
other means may hereafter be attempted to induce or force 
him from it, time will diſcloſe. 

The republic of Genoa, having large property in 
France, was induced to oblerve the ſtricteſt neutrality, to 
depart from which would be the ruin of the principal ei- 
tizens of that ſtate. The government itſelf is ſaid to re- 
ceive upon loans to France the annual ſum of 1, 400, ooo 


livres. Notwithſtanding this, Mr. Drake, the Britiſh 


envoy to that ſtate, preremptorily inſiſted upon an imme- 
diate and unqualified declaration of hoſtilities againſt 
France; no indemnification was however offered for the 
lure lols in tliãt caſe of the property of their citizens or 


* Hiſtory of the laſt 20 Months, p. 359—$52 A 
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the ſtate. This ſpirited though ſmall republic was not 
to be bullied into deſtruction and ruin, and has declared, 
that if ſhe be to be forced from her neutrality, ſhe never 
can take part with thoſe who have threatened her with 
tuch unprovoked injuſtice. 

& Our envoy at Florence, lord Hervey, undertook not 
only to intimidate the grand duke of Tuſcany out of his 
neutrality, by ſending off the French ambaſſador M. de 
la Flotte in twenty-four hours, but to dictate to him the 
internal regulations concerning the French remaining 
within his territories, which the Britiſh cabinet inſiſted 
upon. This was ſingular conduct in Great Britain to- 
wards the brother of the emperor, who was the firſt en- 
gaged in the war againſt France, and who muſt have 
known the true intereſt, and had more influence over the 
conduct of his own brother, than any foreign power 


whatever. The grand duke, however, relinquiſhed the 


{ſyſtem of neutrality, and declared war againtt the repub- 
lic on the 10th of October.“ 

It is a trite remark, that there is no ſtronger evidence 
of a weak character and undiſciplined mind, than a wa- 
vering, uncertain, and inconſiſtent conduct; and this we 
have too frequently had occaſion already to remark in 
the proceedings of the preſent adminiſtration. It was 
manifeſted in the Ja'e diſpute with Ruſſia, and it was 
ſtill more glaringly difplayed in the courſe of the year 
1793, with reſpe&t to America. What might be the 
object or intentions of miniſtry with regard to the 
latter power, we are at a Joſs to conceive ; but thus far 
is evident, that the Americans have rep-atedly complain- 
ed of the ſeizure and confiſcation of their veſſels by the 
Britiſh crvizers; and on the Gth of November an order 
was iſſued, which, had it nor been ſeaſonably recalled, 


muſt in all probability have once more involved us ina 


calamitous war with the United States. The order was 

as follows: ; | | | 
„GEORGE R. = 

« Additional inſtructions to the commanders 

of all our ſhips of war and privateers, that have 

L. S. or may have, letters of marque againſt France. 
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Given at our court, at St James's the 6th day of 
þ November 1793, in the thirty-fourth year of our 
reign. 
ec That they ſhall ſtop and detain all ſhips laden with 
goods, the produce of any colony belonging to France, or 
carrying proviſions or other ſupplies for the uſe of ſuch 
colony, and ſhall bring the ſame, with their cargoes,. to 
legal adjudication in our courts of admiralty. 
e By his majeſty's command, 
r CC HENRY DUN DAS. 
Why this order was iſſued, or why it was revoked, it 
is impoſſible to ſay, The politics of Mr. Pitt are entirely 
of a novel ſpecies, and are fo contrary to thoſe of all pre- 
ceding ftatelman, as to batle every effort of the hiſtorian to 
explain or comprehend them. | 
In the courſe of the winter, general Dumourier had 
ropoſed to the executive council to take poſſeſſion of 
laeftricht, wituout which he alleged he could neither de- 
fend the Meuſe, nor the territory of Liege, He purpoſed 
to take and hold the place without entering into further 
hoſtilities with the Dutch, and engaging, by maniteſto, 
to reſtore it at the end of the war. The place was not 


y 


general Dumourier being at that time in great force in the 
neighbourhood of Liege, there was every probability that 
he would haye ſucceeded, The executive council, much 
to their honour, declined the propoſal], and expreſsly 
commanded the general to preſerve the ſtricteſt neutrality 
towards the United Provinces. This circumſtance affords 
an additional proof that the French had no intention to 
provoke hoſtilities with England or their allies, before 
the unfortunate diſpute was entered into with the Britiſh 
miniſtry, the particulars of which we have juſt related. 1 

As hoſtihities, however, had actually commenced, the 5 
poſſeſſion of Holland was an object of the utmoſt moment '8 
to the French, and muſt, indeed, have been decifive of the | 3 
war in their favour. Had Dumourier continued faithful, ' 
there is little doubt but that the project would have been 
attended with ſucceſs; but, on the other® hand, there is 
ſome probability, that if certain azrangements had nat 
Mm 3 been 
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been previouſly made with this celebrated comtnander, 
Great Britain and Holland would not have been fo preci- 
pitate in entering into the diſpute. Thus both, parties 
were poffibly deceived in the commencement of the war, 
The French flattered themſc}ces with the immediate cap- 
ture of Holland; while the allies, depending on the 
treachery of Dumoutier, might look with confidence 
forward to no leſs an object than the immediate ſubjuga- 
tion of France, | W 

Cireumſtanced as general Dumourier was at this period, 
it is difficult to aſcertain what was his plan of the cam- 
paign. He has himſelf intimated that it was long his fixed 


intention to effect an eſcape into ſome other country; and, 


with ſuch a deſign predominant in his mind, there 1s no 
probability that he would be very earneſt in promoting the 
fucceſs of his expedition. | 

The general himſelf has in his memoirs ſlated two 
plans; the firſt of which was propoſed by the refugee 
Hollanders, who had formed a very ſmall revolutionary 
committee at Antwerp, and who recommended an irrup- 
tion into Zealand; the other was the plan which the gene- 


ral himſelf gives, as that which he really meant to purſue, 


while he appeared to. favour that of the Batavian com- 
mittee 5 and this was, to advance with a body of troops 
poſted at Mordyck, and maſking Breda and Gertruyden- 
berg on the right, and Bergen op- Zoom, Steenberg, Klun— 
dert, and Witliamfadt on the left, to effect a paſſage over 
an arm of the ſea to Dort, and thus penetrate into the 
heart of Holland, 

In the mean time general Miranda was ordered to ad- 
vance with a part of his army before Maeſtricht, but 
was inſtructed by general Dumourier not to atteinpt a 
regular ſiege at fo unfavourable a ſeaſon, but to aſſault 
the place with bombs and red hot balls; and, after receiv- 
ing inteiligence that the commander in chief had paſſe] 
Mordyck, to leave the continuance of the fiege to general 
Valence, who was expected from Paris, and march with 
the utmoſt expedition to Nimeguen, and in paſſing the 
duchy of Cleves to intercept the Pruſhans, ſhould they 
have antici pated his arrival there. Venlo was at the ſame 
F time 
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time to be attacked by genera) Champmorin, an ex pe- 
rienced engineer. 

It will remain for our military readers to determine, 
whether, as ſo much of the fucceſs of Dumourier's ex- 
pedition depended on the rapidity of his movements, and 
the ſurpriſing of Holland at once by the invaſion of a 
conſiderable vl it was adviſable or prudent to divide 
his army into many detachments, or to waſte any part of 
his time or force in beſieging places which did not he di- 


reckly in his route, Maeſti icht was inveſted early in Fe- 


bruary by general Miranda, with 12,000 men on the banks 
of the Menſs, ani 6,000 on the right: and by the 
23d of that month the works were all completed. On 
the following day the French general ſutinoned the 
prince of Heſſe, who commanded there, but his anſwer 
was A direct refuſal to capitulate. The French then 
commenced a heavy fire from their batteries, and ac- 
cording to the account of the general, the town. was on 
fire in fevera] places. While the French were conſtruct- 
ing their works, the garriſon made two fallies, but with 
little ſurcets. | „ 

In the mean time general Dumonrier aſſembled his 
army in the vicinity of Antwerp. Previous to his enter- 
ing the Dutch territories, he publiſhed a manifeſto, ad- 
dreffed to the Batavians, as he thought proper to term 
them, exhorting them, in extravagant terms, to emanci- 
pate themſelves at once from what he called the tyrannical 


yoke of the ſtadtholder. The French army under Du- 


mourier copſiſted of twenty-one battalions, only two of 
, « 7 . ; af o ; 3 
which however were troops of the line; he eſtimates 


them hinſelt at about 13,700 men, including cavalry 


and light troops. This army entered the Dutch terri- 
tories. on the 19th of February, but it was the 22d be- 


fore the general was enabled to proceed irom Antwerp to 


join it. His firſt movement was to block up Breda, by 


means of his right diviſion under general D*Arcon ; and 
colonel Le Clerc, with the left, was ordered at the ſame 
time to block up Bergen-op-Zoom. The governors of 
theſe places abandoned all their outworks! and Breda, 
at the time of its attack, was in a itate of inundation. y 
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On the 23d of February, count Byland, the governor 
of Breda, was ſummoned by the French commander to 
ſurrender; and on his refuſal, general D' Argon, without 
opening the trenches, mounted two batteries, with four 
mortars and four howitzers, very near the town, on the 
fide of the village of Hage. The bombardment con- 
tinued ſome hours, but ceaſed at night. On the ſucceed- 
ing day the French renewed the attack with great ſpirit z 
and one of Dumourier's aides-du-camp being deſpatched 
to renew the ſummons, with aſſurances that the general 
was preparing to bring up his whole force, the governor 
was terrified into a capitulation. The garriſon was al- 
lowed the honours of war; and only twenty men were 
loſt on both ſides. 30 | 

The fort of Klundert was taken by general Dumourier 
on the 26th. It was defended with great valour by 
Iizutenant-colonel Weitphalien ; but his garriſon amounts 
ed to only x50 men. General Dumoarier next deſpatched 
general Berneron to the attack of Williamſtadt, and ge- 
nerol D*Arcon to Gertruydenburg, and on the 4th of 
March the latter place ſurrendered on capitulation. 

At this place ended the triumphs of Dumourier. The 
ſieges of Williamſtadt and Bergen-op-Zoom were how- 
ever vigorouſly preſſed by generals Berneron and Le 
Clerc; and the commander in chief, by means of a num- 
ber of craft which he procured at Gertruydenberg, was 
preparing at Mordyck a naval equipment to tranſport his 
Pele army to Dort. He was interrupted in bis career, 
if we may credit his own account, by the unfortunate 
change which took place in the Netherlands; though it 
wall Tong remain in doubt, how far the whole failure was 
a concerted plan between the general and the combined 
powers. So confidently was the arrival of general Du- 
mourier expected in Holland by the republican party 
there, that it is ſaid an hotel was actually fitted up at 
Utrecht for his reception. | es LOR 

While theſe affairs were tranſacting, the committee 
appointed by the national convention for the reviſal of 
the conſtitution, were ſedulouſly employed in the com- 
pletion of their taſk. On the 1 5th of February the new 
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eonſtitution was preſented to the convention by Condorcet, 
who was generally ſuppoſed to have had the principal 
ſhare in its compoſition, The features which particu- 
larly diſtinguiſhed it from the former conſtitution, beſides 
the abolition of royalty, were as follow: The electoral aſ- 
emhlies were aboliſhed, and the members of the legiſſa- 
ture were to be appointed immediately by the primary aſ- 
ſemblies. The executive council, or in other words the 
miniſters, were to be elected by the people at large; and 
only to be ditmifſed on the verdi& of a ſpecial jury, on 
the proſecution of the national aſſembly. To prevent 
too frequent elections, a number of ſupplementary can- 
didates for each department of office were however to be 
elected at the ſame time with the actual functionaries. 
The office of miniſter of juſtice was to be ſuppreſſed; and 
the home adminiftration divided into three departments. 
The adminiſtration of diſtricts, and the ſmall municipa- 
lities, were alſo ſuppreſled. 
As this conftitution was never decreed, and was almoſt 
immediately ſupplanted by another, it would be utterly 
fuperfſuous minutely to criticite its principles or inſtitutes. 

The next important buſineſs in which the convention 
was engaged, was a rupture with Spain. The arrogant 
manner in which that monarch's truly liberal application in 
favour of Louis was treated, is truly deſerving of cen- 
ſure. Pride, however exerciſed, is always diſadvan- 


tageous to the character of individuals, nor is it leſs pre. 


Judicial to the intereſt of nations. After ſuch an event, 
it may well be ſuppoſed that the king of Spain could not 


be very cordially diſpoſed towards the French nation 


and preſſed by the other combined powers, it is not im- 
er that he meditated hoſtilities. The convention, 
owever, with that ſingular precipitancy which character- 
ized all their meaſures, determined to anticipate” bis de- 
claration, and on the 7th of March paſſed a decree of war 
againſt his molt catholic majeſty. | 
Before we review the reverſe of fortune which the 
French nation experienced in the Netherlands, it may be 
pfoper to advert to the unfortunate expedition which was 
undertaken againſt Cagliari, the capital of Sardinia. A 
=; French 
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French fleet, under the command of admiral Truguet, 
which had ſailed trom Toulon, anchored before the town, 
and commenced a vigorous cannonade againſt it on the 
e Eyes of January; but as all the tranſports with 
the land forces were not arrived, the admiral ordered the 
firing to ceaſe on the 29th. The volunteers, however, 
being impatient to Jand, after uſing every argument to 
convince them how danger ous it muſt be to make an at- 
tempt without a ſufficient force, M. Truguet at length 
conſented, and gave orders for their landing on the 14th 
of Februay. Four ſhips and two bomb-ketches were 
polted before the town, and neariy the ſame force was 
placed between the town and a ſmall mountain defended 
by batteries: another came to anchor before the town to 
batter it, and three ſhips and three trigates were employed 
in covering the landing of the troops. Of all theſe ſhips 
the Themiſtocles alone did execution; but ſhe was ſet on 
fire by a red-hot ball, and the captain was wounded in the 
leg, and died four days after. In the night the Themil- 
tocles was obliged to retire. The Patriot, which kept 
up a continual fire for three days and three nights, ex- 
ended all her ammunition, and had eight men wounded 
16 of them in a dangerous manner. The Juno frigate 

had ſeven wounded. 
Tue deſcent was effected under the command of gene- 
ra! Caſa- Bianca, with fifteen hundred troops of the line, 
and three thouſand national volunteers; another deſcent 
was to be made at ſome diſtance, and a certain ſignal was 
obſerved in the iſland, and the troops heard the following 
words pronounced through a ſpeaking trumpet ; Citigens, 
rome on ſhore; wwe have put to flight our enemy, — The 
troops, however, fu (pccled the deluſion, eſpecially as they 
c.ujd obſerve with their glafles that the invitation came 
from perſon: in the Sardinian uniform. The ſecond de- 
ſcent theretore was countermanded. Caſa- Bianca, how- 
ever, formed a camp at the diſtance of half a league from 
the town, with fifteen pieces of cannon and ſome mortars, 
but the troops were ſeized with an inflantaneous panicy 
they miſtook the werd of command, and the patroles 
fired upon each Ader; ; the loldiers imagined themſelves 
too 
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too weak in number, and requeſted to be re-embarked, 


and ſome of them without orders began to retire towards 
the ſnore. In this diſagreeable ſituation the general was 


compelled to re- embark his troops, and it was with 


great difficulty that he was able even to ſave bis cannon. 
When the troops returned on board Truguet immedi- 
ately ſet ſail. The Leopard, a ſhip of the line, ran on 
0 A tartan, which ran on 
ſnore alſo, was burnt by the Sardinians. 

This failure of the attack upon Sardinia was a trivial 
misfortune in compariſon with the haſty retreat and final 
defect ion of general Dumourier in the Netherlands. The 
reduced and impoveriſhed ſtate of the French armies : 
arole partly from the return of the volunteers and national 
guards, but chiefly from the groſs neglect of the French 
miniſters. As they were however ſtill numerous, gene- 
ral Miranda continued to preſs the ſiege of Maeſtricht 
with a confiderable force; while general La Noue, with 
the cevering army, was encamped at Herve. The head 
quarters of general Valence were at Liege, while his out- 
poſts extended to Aix-la-Chapelle and the banks of the 
Roer. On the 1ſt of March general Clairfait, having 
paſſed the Roer in the night, attacked the French poſts as 
well on the fide of Durn as on that of Juliers, and com- 
pelled them to retreat as far as Alderhaven, with the loſs 
of 2,000 men, twelve pieces of cannon, thirteen ammu— 
nition waggons and the military cheſt. The following 
day the arch-duke attacked ſeveral French batteries, and 
took nine pieces of cannon, 

On the 3d, the prince of Saxe Cobourg obtained a 
ſignal victory over the French, and drove them from Aix- 
la- Chapelle even to the vicinity of Liege, with the Joſs 
of 4,000 killed, 1,600 priſoners, and 20 pieces of cannon, 
The French force ſeems indeed at this period to have been 
tov much divided to make an effectual reſiſtance; and 
their officers appear to have had very bad intelligence of 
the motions of the enemy. | | 

Ihe defeat of the 3d was the ſignal for raiſing the ſiege 
of Maeftricht, On the 4th, general Miranda learned, 
that the, cheiny was advancing with more than 35,009 

| . men 
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men towards Wick, with the evident intention of throw. 
ing ſuccours into Macftricht. The general, therefore, 
had ſcarcely time to withdraw the body of 3, ooo men, 
which were poſted there under the commandof general Leve- 
neur, before they were attacked by the advanced guard of 


the enemy. The bombardment was however continued 


in the uſual manner, and Maeſtricht ſuffered conſiderably 
from the conflagration. 

At twelve o'clock at night, Miranda gave orders for 
a general retreat, having ſent before him all the artillery, 
which happily arrived at Tongres, being covered with a 
rear- guard of 4,000 men, whom the enemy was unable 
to diicompoſe. | | ; 

On the ſucceeding day the French were again attacked 


at Tongres, and forced to retreat to Hans and St. Tron, 


where Miranda and Valence formed a junction; the for- 
mer having evacuated Liege, and abandoned it to the 
enemy. They were alſo joined by the troops under ge- 
nerals Iſler, Lamorliere, and Champmorin; and after re. 
maining there till the 8th, te refreſh, and having repulſed 
the advanced guard of the enemy, who attempted to diſ- 
lodge them, they moved on that day towards Tirlemont. 
In this critical fituation of affairs general Dumourier 
ought to have abandoned his enterpriſe againſt Holland, 
and moved with his whole force to the ſupport of the fly- 
ing generals. On the contrary, he left his army under 
the command of general De Flers, whom, he ſays, he 
knew to be incapable of diſcharging the truſt, with or- 
ders to take up his quarters at Dort. The army in Hol- 
land was totally diſpirited by the departure of the gene- 
ral; the Dutch navy, in the mean time, was reinforced, 
and the Pruſſians advanced by the way of Bois-le-Duc. 
Inſtead of proceeding to Dort, De Flers was compelled 
to throw himſelf into Breda, with fix battalions and 200 
cavalry, and the reſt of the army retired to Antwerp. 
The ſatisfaction exprefied by the army in Liege on be- 
ing re- joined by their former victorious commander is 


ſcarcely to be deſcribed; order and confidence ſeemed to 


be at once eſtabliſned; and the hopes of the ſoldiery an- 
ticipated a renewal of the glories of Jemappe. The 
| ſtrength 
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firength and vigour, however, of the French army were 
gone, and their commander was no longer the ſame Pu- 


mourier who had triumphantly overrun the Netherlands 


in the preceding year. | | 
On the 15th of March the Auſtrians attacked Tirie- 


mont, in which the French had only 400 men, and which 


they carried after an obſtinate reſiſtance, the town being 


large and incapable of defence. On the following day, 
however, they were again driven from that place by ge- 
neral Dumourier, and compelled to retreat to St. Tron. 
On the 18th a general engagement took place at Neer- 
winden; the French army being covered by Dermael, 
and on the right by Landen. The action continued with 
great obſtinacy on both ſides, from ſeven in the morning 
till five in the evening, when the French were obliged to 
fall back, and the Atiftrian cavalry coming up, put them 


entirely to flight. The loſs in each army was great. The 


French diſplayed conſiderable courage and addreſs, but 


- were overpowered by numbers, and perhaps by the trea- 


chery of their own commanders, and by the ſuperior {kill 
and diſcipline of their enemies. Dumourier himſelf, in 
a letter to general Duval, ſays of this battle, that he at- 
tacked the enemy in the famous plain of Neerwinden, and 
fought the whole day with his right wing and centre. 
The left wing (which was commanded by general Mi- 
randa) he aſſerts, not only fought ill, but abandoned him 
and fled beyond Tirlemont. In his memoirs the general 
aſſerts, that general La Marche committed the firit error 
of the day. He entered the plain of Landen, according 
to his inſtructions; but finding no enemy there, he made 
a movement to the left, to fall upon the village of Ober- 
winde, and thence was thrown into confuſion by the ſe- 
cond column. General Valence, who commanded the 
French cavalry, was wounded and obliged to retire to 
Tirlemont, but they were ſtill victorious over the Auſ- 


trian horſe. He repeats the charge againſt general Mi- 


randa of having retreated while his troops were quite 
freſh, and attributes this defection to a jealouſy of general 
Valence. 

Miranda, however, in a confidential letter to Petion, 
vd. v. N n dated 
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dated the 21ſt of March, very directly intimates his ſuf. 
picion of treachery in the commander in chief. He ſays 
that Dumourier, who had before never failed to conſult 
him upon every occaſion, did not .even mention the ar. 
rangements for the battle of Neerwinden to him. « At 
eleven at night, ſays he, my orders were delivered in 
writing, and I learnt in a converſation with him, that we 
were to offer battle to an enemy 51,000 ſtrong, very ad. 
vantageouſly poſted, and a formidable artillery, with a 
force inferior to theirs, and with every diſadvantape of 
ſituation and encampment—all this was to be effected 
without having previouſly reconnoitred the ground, or 
the particular poſition of the enemy. Miranda proceeds 
to aſſert, that he made a vigorous attack in five different 
columns, three of which were led on by himſelf; and that 
at laſt his troops, after fighting a conſiderable time with 
various ſocceſs, were obliged to give way to ſuperior 
torce: and that they did not abandon the field in a cow. 
ardiy manner, the loſs which this diviſion ſuffered may 
be cited as a proof, ſince it amounted to not leſs than 
2,000 in killed and wounded. The whole of the lois Du- 
mourier ſtates at more than 3,000; and that of the Imperi- 
aliſts at 1, 400. The French allo loſt a great part of their 
cannon. | 

The batile of Neerwinden was fatal to the French; 
for, beſides the loſs above ſtated, the general obſtrves 
that upwards of 6000 men immediately deſerted, and pro- 
ceeded towards Bruſſels and France. The retreat of the 
French was, however, made jn good order, and they con- 
tinned ſkirmiſhing till they reached Godſenhoven, which 
is about one league ſouth of Tirlemont. Here the French 


 tormed in order af battle, and the two armies reſted the 


whole night upon their arms. On the 19th, but little 
was done, and on the night of the 2oth Dumourier took 
poſſeſſion of the heights of Cumtich, behind Tirlemont, 
trom which place he had time to withdraw his magazines, 
As the general, howe.er, if we may truſt his own ac- 
count, clearly peiceived that he could not long maintain 
himtelf in this poſition, and that it afforded no protection 
either to Louvain or Bruſſels, he availed himſelf of the 
20th, while the Auſtrians till remained before Tirle- 
mont, 
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mont, to paſs the Welpe and encamp near Banterſem, 
having his right at Op and Neerwelpe, and his left on 
the heights, and in the woods in front of Zuellenberg. 
Here he was attacked by the advanced guard of the ene- 
my, who were however repulſed. While the general 
was engaged in repelling this aſſault, Danton and La 
Croix arrived in the camp as commiſſioners from the con- 
vention; and after receiving ſome explanation from him 
relative to a letter which he had written to the convention 
on the affairs of Belgium, they returned. 

On the 21ſt Dumourier judged it proper to take poſt 
nearer Louvain, and on the following day he was attacked 
by the enemy. The action was bloody, and laſted the 
whole day; but the Imperialiſts were compelled to retreat 


general Dumouricr ſent colonel Montjoye to the head 
quarters of the prince of Cobourg, to treat reſpecting the 
wounded and the priſoners. He there (continues Du- 
mourier) ſaw colonel Mack, an officer of uncommon 
merit, who obſerved to colonel Montjoye, that it might 
be equally advantageous to both parties to agree to a ſuſ- Ky 
penſion of arms. Dumourier, who had deeply conſidered == 
the ſituation of his army, ſent Montjoye again to colonel bo 
Mack on the 22d, to demand if he would come to Lou- A 
vain, and make the ſame propoſition to Dumourier. Co- 
lonel Mack came in the evening. The following articles 
were verbally agreed to: firſt, that the Imperialiſts ſhould 
Not again attack the French army in great force, nor ge- 
neral Dumourier again offer battle to the Imperialiſts. 
Secondly, that on the faith of this tacit armiſtice, the 
French ſhould retire to Bruſſels ſlowly, and in good or- 
der, without any oppoſition from the enemy. And laſtly, 
that Dumourier and colonel Mack ſhould have another | 
interview after the evacuation of Bruſſels, in order to ſet- | 
tle further articles that might then be mutually deemed 
neceſſary. a 
Either diſtruſtful of Dumourier, however, or from other 
motives, the Imperialiſts, under general Clairfait, attack - 
ed an advanced guard of the French, poſted at Pellen- 
berk; in conſequence of which the latter was obliged te 
abandon Louvain, and general Dumourier tranſported his 
Nn2 wounded, 
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wounded, and the flour for his army, in boats to Mech. 
lin. The French army effected their retreat towards 
Bruſſels in the night; otherwiſe, Dumourier himſelf ſtates, F 
to the honour of his new allies, “that notwithſtanding F 
the verbal ſtipulations agreed to by colonel Mack, they I 
would probably have ſeized upon this opportunity to de-. 
ſtroy, or entirely diſperſe, the French army.“ 

Dumourier, it appears, continued faithfully to obſerve, F 
on his part, the terms of the agreement; and he alſo al. 
lows that the prince of Cobourg fo far adhered to them, 5 | 
that he remained three days at Louvain, ſending only [RF ; 
ſmall detachments to hang on the rear-guard of the [WF 
French. On the 25th general Dumourier, with his ar- 
my, paſſed through Bruſſels. The citadel of Antwerp 
was the only fortified place that he was able to keep, 
which he garriſoned with 2,000 men, and fix months pro. 
viſions, ir order to preſerve a communication with the 
troops which had been left in Breda and Gertruydenberg. 
His deſign, he fays, was to have formed a ſtrong line 
without the territory of France, to the left by Namur, 
Mons, Tournay, Courtray, — Breda, and Ger- 
truydenberg, till he could recruit his forces; but the line 
in'one part was broken by the neceſſary evacuation of 
Namur. 

On the 27th the general arrived at Ath, where here- 
ceived orders from the convention to arreſt the colonel of 
the 73d regiment of infantry, and general Miranda. On 
the fame day colonel] Mack arrived at Ath. A further 
agreement was then entered into between that officer and 
Dumourier, the terms of which were“ that the French 
army ſhould remain ſome time longer in the poſſeſſion of 
Mons, Tournay, and Courtray, without being haraſſed 
by the Imperial army; that general Dumourier, who did 
not conceal from colonel Mack his deſign of marching againſt 
Paris, ſhould, when their deſigns were ripe for execution, 
regulate the motions of the Imperialiſts, who ſhould only Þ 
act as auxiliaries in the execution of their plan; that in 
the caſe of Dumourier's having no need of aſſiſtance, 
which was to be greatly defired by both parties, the Im- 
perialiſts ſhould not advance farther than the 25 — 1 
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France, and that the total evacuation of Belgium ſhould 
be the price of this condeſcenſion; but if Dumourier 
could not effect the re- eſtabliſbment of a limited n;onar- 
chy, (not a counter- revolution) he himſelf ſhould indicate 
the number and the kind of troops which the Imperialiſts 
ſhould furniſh, to aid in the project, and which ſhould be 
entirely under Dumourer s direction. 

« Dumouvrier made colonel Mack acquainted with his 
defign of marching the, following day to Tournay, with 
the march ot general Neuilly to Mons, and of the array 
of Holiand to Courtray. 

It was finally decided, that in order to combine the 
operations of the Imperial troops under the prince of Co- 
bourg, and thoſe under the prince of Hohenloe, at the 
time when Dumourier ſhould march to Paris, Conde 
ſhould be put into the hands of the Auſtrians as a pledge; 
that the Aultrians ſhould garriſon the town, but without 


any pretenſions to the ſovereignty; and on the condition 


that it ſhould be reſtored to France at the concluſion of 
the war, and after an indemnity ſhouid have been ſett led 
between the two parties; but that all the other towns be- 
longing to France ſhould, in the caſe of the conſtitutional 
party needing the aſſiſtance of the Imperialiſts, receive 
garriſons, one half of which ſhould be French troops, ana 
the other half Imperial, under the orders of the F rench. 
General Valence, general Thouvenot, the duke de Char- 
tres, and colonel Montjoye, aſſiſted at this conference.“ 
General Dumourier arrived on the 28th at Tournay, 
and here he learned that general Neuilly's diviſion had 
abandoned Mons, and thrown themſelves into Conde and 
Valenciennes. Here he found madame Sillery and ma- 
dame d'Orleans, whom he ſays he had never till then 
ſeen. The deſigns of Dumourier did not, however, paſs 
unſuſpected at Paris: three commiſſioners from the exe- 
cutive power had therefore been deſpatched under the pre- 
tence of conferring with the general concerning the by 
of Belgium, but really with a view of ſounding his inten- 
tions. They found him at Tournay ia company with 
madame Sillery, young Egalité, and Valence, and ſur- 
rounded with deputations trom the diſtri of Cambray. 
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The interview was violent. Dumourier expreſſed him. 
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will ruin France, ſaid he; © but I will fave it, thongh 
they ſhall call me a Cæſar, a Cromwell, or a Monk,” 
The commiſſioners carried the converſation no farther, 
They departed, and returned next day, determined to diſ. 
ſemble, in order the better to diſcover the extent of his 
views. The general then became more explicit ; he ſaid 
that the convention were a herd of ruffians, whom he held 
in abhorrence—that the volunteers were poltroons; but 
that all their efforts would be vain. © As for the reſt,” 
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her children are threatened, I will march to Paris wit is 
my fixed intention —and the convention will not exiſt 
three weeks longer. The commiſſioners aſked him, by 
what means he would replace the convention? His an- 
ſwer was, „The means are already formed.” They 
aſked him whether he did not with to have the laſt conſti- 
tution? He replied, that it was a fooliſh one; he expect. 
ed a better from Condorcet: the firſt conſtitution, with 
all its imperfections, was preferable. | When they aſked 
him whether he wiſhed to have a king, he replied “ We 
muſt have one. He alſo told them, that he was em- 
ployed to make peace for France; that he had already 
entered into a negociation with the prince of Cobourg for 
an exchange of priſoners, and for the purpoſe of with- 
drawing from Holland thoſe eighteen battalions, which 
were on the point of being cut off. When they informed 
him that thoſe negociations with Cobourg, and the peace 
which he wiſhed'to procure for France, would not change 
republicans into royaliſts, he repeated the aſſertion that 
he would he in Paris in three weeks; and obſerved, that 
fince the battle of Jemappe he had wept over his ſucceſs 
in ſo bad a cauſe. Dubuiſſon, one of the commiſſioners, 
then propoſed to communicate to him a plan of a counter- 
revolution: but he ſaid that his own was better; that he 
1 would make the conqueſt of Belgium for himſelf, which 
he would rule under the protection of the houſe of Auſ- 
| tria. | 
1 The converſation. of Dumourier with theſe commiſſion- 
11 ers 


ſelf in terms of invective againſt the jacobins. They 


added he, * there ſtill remains a party. If the queen and 
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ers was no ſooner made public in Paris, than the ſuſpi- 
cions of thoſe who entertained apprehenſions of his trea- 
chery were converted into certainty. The general him- 
ſelf had been previouſly ordered to the bar of the conven- 
tion; he was to be ſuperſeded by Bournonville, the mi- 
niſter of war; and four commiſhoners were ſent to the 
army of the north, with powers to ſuſpend and arreſt all 
generals and military officers whom they ſhould ſuſpeR, 
and bring them to the bar. | 
As the commiſſioners wiſhed to proceed with caution, 
they halted at Liſle; and deſpatched a ſummons to the 
general to appear in that city, and anſwer the charges 
againſt him. The general, however, had already arrang- 
ed his plan; the Rubicon was paſſed; and he returned 
only for anſwer, that he could not leave the army for a 
moment, while the enemy was cutting him off from every 
retreat—that he would only enter Lifle to purge it of 
thoſe traitors who infeſted it and that he valued his head 
too much to ſubmit it to an arbitrary tribunal. | 
On the 29th of March, general Dumourier learned that 
Antwerp had been abandoned by the troops which he 
had ſtationed there; and that they had effected their re- 
treat to the terrifories of France. On the following day, 
he reſolved to raiſe the camp at Tournay, and oecup 
that of Maulde. In the mean time he lent orders — 
colone] Mack to the garriſons of Breda and Gertruyden- 
berg to capitulate, on condition of being allowed to march 
back to France. He alſo ordered general Miaczinſki, 
who was at Orchies, to march with his diviſion to Liſle, 
and arreſt the commiſſioners of the convention; but that 
general imprudently divulging the object of his miſſion, 
no ſooner entered the city than the gates were ſhut upon 
him ; he was ſent to Paris, and brought to the ſcaffold, 


By the patriotiſm of generals Ferrand and Ecuyer; Du- 


mourier was alſo fruſtrated in an attempt to render him- 

ſelf maſter of Conde and Valenciennes. , 
The attempt to arreſt an able general at the head of 
his army was bold at leaft, and indeed did not argue a 
ſuperior degree of wiſdom in the agents of the conven- 
tion. The commiſſioners, neyertheleſs, proceeded on 
| | the 
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the 1ſt of April to St. Amand, the head quarters of Dy. 
mourier, and, being. admitted to his preſence, explained 
to him the object of their miſſion. After a conference 
of ſome hours, the general, not finding that he could per. 
ſuade them to favonr his intentions, gave the ſignal for a2 
body of ſoldiers who were in waiting, and ordered the 
miniſter of war, Bournonville (who was ſent to ſupercede 
him), aud the commiſſioners, Camus, Blancal, La 
Marque, and Quinette, immediately to be conveyed to 

general Clairfait's head quarters at Tournay, as holtages 
tor the ſafety of the royal family. 

Dumourier, notwithſtanding his ſplendid talents, ap- 
pears, however, to have been groſsly miſtaken with re. 
gard to the diſpoſition of his army. They might be dif. 
poſed to reſent the affront which was fo imprudently of. 
tered to their general, in ordzring him to appear as a cri- 
minal at Paris; but when he came to propoſe to them 
the reſtoration of royalty in the perſon of the prince, and 
to turn their arms againſt their country, the prejudices or 
the patrio iſm of Frer.chmen aſſumed their wonted influ. 
ence, and they conſidered it as their duty to diſobey. 
The general jeſt no time in deſpatching colonel Mont- 
Joye to. acquaint colonel Mack with the arreſt of the com. 
miſſioners, and to appoint the time and place for a con- 
ference to conclude the terms of their treaty, During 
the night he compoſed a manifeſto addreſſed to his army, 
which he digeſted and put in order the following day. 

On the morning of the 3d he went to the camp, and 
addreſſed the troops, who, he lays, appeared to approve 
his conduct. He then proceeded to St. Amand, in 
which place was the corps of art:lle:y, who alſo expreſſed 
their fatisfaftion. At St. Amand general Dumourier 
thought it prudent to ſleep, for the purple of marking 
his confidence in the troops there. — The whole of the 3d, 
he ſays, paſſed with as much jucceſs as he could expect; 
except that murmurs were heard among ſome of the bat- 
tal:ons of the volunteers. 6 | 

On the morning of the 4th he left general Thouvenot 
at St. Amand, and departed himſelf jor Condé; but he 
had not approached that fortreſs within half a n 
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for2 he was met by an officer wy gn by general 
Neuilly to inform him that the garriſon was in the great- 
eſt fermentation, and that it would not be ſafe for him to 
enter the place. He ſent back the officer with an order 
to general Neuilly, to ſend the 18th regiment of cavalry 
to eſcort him. He had juſt before overtaken a column 
of volunteers marching towards Conde, who, however, 
did not then attempt to moleſt him. While they were 


yet in ſight it was that general Neuilly's meſſenger ar- 


rived ; and he had ſcarcely delivered his meſſage to the 
officer, when the head of the column quitted the high road 
and ran towards him with ſhouts and menaces, and a 


univerſal exclamation of ** Stop, ſtop.” The general 


now perceiving himſelf in the moſt imminent danger, 
mounted a horſe belonging to a domeſtic of the duke de 
Chartres, and eſcaped through a dreadful diſcharge of 
mulketry, which the whole column poured upon him and 
his aſſociates. 


Finding it impoſſible to gain the camp of Maulde, the 


general proceeded along the Scheldt, and paſſed the ferry 
near the village of Wikers, on the imperial territory. 


From this place he continued his route on foot to Bury, 


where in the evening he met colonel Mack, and paſſed 
the night in digeſting the proclamation of the prince of 
Cobourg, which appeared on the 5th, with that of gene- 
ral Dumouxier. It was aiſo agreed in this conference, 
that as — the general ſhould be maſter of Conde, he 
mould deliver it to the Auſtrians, to ſerve as a magazine 
and place of arms, in caſe of aid being demanded by ge- 
neral Dumourier. 91 

The proclamation of General Dumourier contained a 


recapitulation of his ſervices to the French republic; # 


ſtatement of the cruel neglect which his army had expe- 
rienced in the precceding winter, and of the outrages 
practiſed by the jacobins towards the generals of the re- 
public, and particularly towards himſelf ; the reaſons 
which induced him to arreſt the commiſſioners ; and a 
glowing picture of the evils to be apprehended from a 
continuance of anarchy in France. It concluded with 
an exhortation to the French, to reſtore the conſtitution 


of 
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of 1789, 1790, and 1791; and a declaratior on oath that 
he bore arms only for the reſtoration of that conſtitution; 
and that as ſoon as he had effected that purpoſe, he would 
for ever abandon every public function, and in ſolitude 
conſole himſelf with having contributed to the happineſs 
of his feliow citizens. 

The manifeſto of the prince of Saxe Cobourg, which 
accompanied the preceding, refleCted great honour on that 
general; and it can never be ſufficiently regretted, that 
the terms which it held forth were ever departed from 
by the allied powers. It paſſed high encomiums on the 
diſintereſted and patriotic views of general Dumourier, 
It announced that the allied powers were no longer to be 
conſidered as principais, but merely as auxiliaries in the 
war; that they had no other object but to co-operate 
with general Dumourier in giving to France her conſtitu- 
tional king, and the conſtitution ſbe formed for herſelf. 
On his word of honour he pledged himſelf, that he would 
not come upon the French territory to make conqueſts, 
but ſolely for the ends above ſpecified. 

The prince declared further, that any ſtrong places 
which ſhould be put into his hands ſhould be conſidered 
as ſacred depoſits, to be delivered up as ſoon as the con- 
ſtitutional government ſhould be eſtabliſhed in France, or 


as ſoon às general Dumourier ſhould demand them. 


On the 5th of April, at day-break, general Dumourier 
proceeded with an eſcort of 50 Imperial dragons to the 
advanced guard of his camp at Maulde, He harangued 
the troops; but though there was no open oppolition, 
he obſerved ſome indications of that ſpirit, and ſeveral 
factious groups aſſembled in different parts. His next 
deſign was to go to St. Amand ; but as he was entering the 
City he was met by an aid-de-camp, who informed him 
that during the night the corps of artillery, excited by 
ſome emiſlaries from Valenciennes, had riſen upon their 
general, and were marching to that fortreſs. The mo- 
ney, however, and the equipages of the officers, which 
remained in the city without a guard, he commanded to 
be conducted to Rumegies. 


The deſertion of the corps of artillery. was the gw 
. or 
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for general revolt. General Lamorliere, on whom Du- 
mourier had placed ſome dependance, immediately took 
his departure for Valenciennes. The general was him- 
ſelf at Rumegies when he heard of the defection of the 
troops in camp. Nothing was now left but to provide 
for his perſonal ſafety. He mounted his horſe, attended 
by general and colonel Thouvenot, the duke de Chartres, 
colonel Montjoye, and a few others of his ſtaff. He was 
followed in the courſe of the day by about 700 horſe, and 
gco infantry ; theſe were the whole that could be prevail- 
ed on by the utmoſt ſolicitations of their officers to de- 
= {crt to the enemy, and of thele ſeveral afterwards re- 
FF turned. | | 
The military cheſt which Dumourier had removed 
was recovered by a party of French chaſſeurs, and brought 
to Valenciennes. At Bury general Dumourier found 
colonel Mack, and proceeded with him to Mons, It was 
agreed that the Imperialiſts ſhould immediately lay ſiege 
to Conde. The rank of feld-zeugmeifter (general of ar- 
tillery) was conferred on Dumourier; but the ſuſpicions 
of the allies have never permitted him to enjoy it in any 
active capacity. | 

The kirle ſucceſs attending this tranſaction ſhould = 
have taught the combined powers the impoſſibility of con- = 
quering France ; and the little dependence to be placed 1 
on the vain hopes with which they had deluded them- 7 
ſeſves, reſpecting the co-operation of the French people 
in effecting a counter revolution. — They had ſeen a 1 
whole army who had been manifeſtly attached to their Y 
genera], under whom they had conquered and bled, refuſe to { 
obey that general when he propoſed to them to take arms 1 
againſt their country, though under the ſpecious pretext 
of reſtoring a conſtitution to which it was probable many 
of them were attached, That general too was a man of 
tranſcendant abilities. He certainly had not been well! 
treated by the miniſters and the convention ; and his caſe 1 
had in the commencement undoubtedly intereſted the ſol- 1 
diery in his behalf. He was ſupported in theſe meaſures 
by officers whom they could not but love and reſpect ; 
and yet the attachment to what they deemed che cauſe of 
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feſſions of the allied powers. 


critical and dangerous. 


numerous, well diſciplined, and victorious. On the ſide 
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liberty and their country roſe ſuperior to every other paf. 
ſton in the breaſts of theſe men. Could any perſon of 
common ſenſe expect ſucceſs after ſuch an inſtance ay 
this? But we have ſeldom known what was begun in 
folly terminate in wiidom ; we have ſeldom ſeen thoſe 
who indulge at firſt in intemperate and imprudent coun. 
ſels, inſtructed by ſubſequent events. 

A congreſs of the repreſentatives of the combined pow. 
ers was aſſembled at Antwerp on the 8th of April. At 
this congreſs were preſent the prince of Orange and his 
two ſons, and his excellency Vander Spiegel; the duke 
of York and lord Auckland on the part of Great Britain; 
the prince of Saxe Cobourg, counts Metternich, Star. 
berg and Mercy Dargenteau, with the Pruſſian, Spaniſh 
and Neapolitan envoys. 
nations and the peace of Europe depended ; and poſterity 
will have the more to regret, it it ſhould appear that the 
voice of reaſon was leſs powerful in this council, than 
the dictates of ambition and revenge. 

The particulars of what paſſed on this important occa- 
Hon have never yet tranſpired—We only know that it 
was reſolved to commence a plan of active operations 
againſt France. The prince of Cobourg was compelled 
to unſay all that he had ſet forth with ſo much ſolemnity 
in his proclamation of the 5th; and a ſcheme.of conqueſt 
'was formally announced ina new proclamation, which was 
iſſued by the ſame general on the gth of the ſame month. 

It was obvious that ſo impolitic a ſtep could have no 
other tendency than to deſtroy all confidence in the pro- 
It was calculated (how- 
eyer pure the intentions of the prince might have been) 
to awake ſuſpicion and reſentment in the breaſts of the 


French; and to induce them to ſuſpe& that the whole of 
the proclamation of the 5th was a mere deluſion, only in- 


tended to impole on their credulity, _ 

The ſituation of France at this moment was ſingularly 
By the defection of Dumourier 
the whole army of the north was diſſolved, and in part 
diſbanded; while that of the allies lay upon the frontier, 
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of the Rhine the Pruſſians advanced in immenſe force, 
and threatened the ſieze of Mentz, even hefore the works 
for its defence were completed. : 

But however formidable the attack from without might 
appear, it was perhaps leſs to be dreaded. than thoſe alar- 
ming internal commotions which took place about this 
period. To effect completely the ſubverſion of the re- 
publican government in France, it was a part of the great 


plan to excite by a bold and inſtantaneous effort the roy- 


aliſt party, who lay concealed in different parts of the 
country, but chiefly in the ancient provinces of Brittany 
and Poitou, now diſtinguiſhed by the names of the de- 


partments of La Vendée and La Loire, Notwithſtand- 


ing the ſevere decrees of the convention, immenſe numbers 
of the emigrants had ſecretly reſorted thither in the win- 
ter of 1792, and the vicinity of theſe departments to the 
ſea afforded a fair proſpect of freſh ſupplies of men and 
military ſtores, as well as of the co-operation of the naval 
powers. | 

It appeared like a concerted plan, that this inſurrec- 
tion ſhould break out almoſt at the inſtant of Dumourier's 


defection; as if by two ſuch tremendous exploſions the 


new republic was at once to be overwhelmed in ruin. 
The firſt diſturbances were conſidered by the convention 
as merely the reſult of a repugnance in the people to the 
modes which had been adopted for recruiting the army 
but before the latter end of March the inſurgents aſſum 


a more formidable appearance as to numbers, and their 


proceedings evinced the rebellion to be the reſult of pre- 
vious arrangement. They were diſtinguiſhed by white 
caps, and by other counter- revolutionary enligns, and 


their watch-words were Vive le Roi and Pivent les In. 


glors ! They profeſſed to act by the authority of Mon- 
ſieur, the regent of France, and in ſeveral rencounters 
with the national guards were victorious, particularly in 


an action which took place near Chantanay, which was 


immediately ſucceeded by the plunder of that city. | 
On the 23d of March the convention were informed 
that the inſurgents had made themſelves matters of the 
diſtricts of Cholet, Montaigne and Cliſſon, and that they 
VOL, v. Nn | had 
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liberty and their country roſe ſuperior to every other paf. 
ſion in the breaſts of theſe men. Could any perſon of 
common ſenſe expect ſucceſs after ſuch an inftance a3 
this? But we have ſeldom known what was begun in 
folly terminate in wiidom ; we have ſeldom ſeen thoſe 
who indulge at firſt in intemperate and imprudent coun. 
ſels, inſtructed by ſubſequent events. f 

A congreſs of the repreſentatives of the combined pow. 
ers was aſſembled at Antwerp on the 8th of April.-At 
this congreſs were preſent the prince of Orange and his 
two ſons, and his excellency Vander Spiegel; the duke 
of York and lord Auckland on the part of Great Britain; 
the prince of Saxe Cobourg, counts Metternich, Staren— 
berg and Mercy Dargenteau, with the Pruſſian, Spaniſh 
and Neapolitan envoys. On their deciſion the fate of 
nations and the peace of Europe depended ; and poſterity 
will have the more to regret, it it ſhould appear that the 
voice of reaſon was leſs powerful in this council, than 
the dictates of ambition and revenge. 

The particulars of what paſſed on this important occa- 
fon have never yet tranſpired—We only know that it 
was reſolved to commence a plan of active operations 
againſt France. The prince of Cobourg was compelled 
to unſay all that he had ſet forth with ſo much ſolemnity 


in his proclamation of the 5th; and a ſcheme of conqueſt 


'was formally announced ina new proclamation, which was 

iſſued by the ſame general on the th of the ſame month. 
It was obvious that ſo impolitic a ſtep could have no 

other tendency than to deſtroy all confidence in the pro- 


feſſions of the allied powers. It was calculated (how- 


ever pure the intentions of the prince might have been) 
to awake ſuſpicion and reſentment in the breaſts of the 


French; and to induce them to ſuſpe& that the whole of 
the proclamation of the 5th was a mere deluſion, only in- 


tended to impole on their credulity, | 

The ſituation of France at this moment was ſingularly 
critical and dangerous. By the defection of Dumourier 
the whole army of the north was diſſolved, and in part 
diſbanded 3 while that of the allies lay upon the frontier, 
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of the Rhine the Pruſſians advanced in immenſe force, 
and threatened the ſieze of Mentz, even hefore the works 
for its defence were completed, | 

But however formidable the attack from without might 
appear, it was perhaps leſs to be dreaded than thoſe alar- 
ming internal commotions which took place about this 
period. To effect completely the ſubverſion of the re- 
publican government in France, it was a part of the great 
plan to excite by a bold and inſtantaneous effort the roy- 
aliſt party, who lay concealed in different parts of the 
country, but chiefly in the ancient provinces of Brittany 
and Poitou, now diſtinguiſhed by the names of the de- 


partments of La Vendée and La Loire, Notwithſtand- 


ing the ſevere decrees of the convention, immenſe numbers 
of the emigrants had ſecretly reſorted thither in the win- 
ter of 1792, and the vicinity of theſe departments to the 
ſea afforded a fair proſpect of freſh ſupplies of men and 
military ſtores, as well as of the co-operation of the naval 
powers. | 

It appeared like a concerted plan, that this inſurrec- 
tion ſhould break out almoſt at the inſtant of Dumourier's 


defection; as if by two ſuch tremendous exploſions the 


new republic was at once to be overwhelmed in ruin. 


The firſt diſturbances were confidered by the convention 


as merely the reſult of a repugnance in the people to the 
modes which had been adopted for recruiting the army 
but before the latter end of March the inſurgents aſſum 


a more formidable appearance as to numbers, and their 


proceedings evinced the rebellion to be the reſult of pre- 


vious arrangement. They were diſtinguiſhed by white 


caps, and by other counter-revolutionary eniigns, and 
their watch-words were Vive le Rai and Vivent les An- 
glois ! They profeſſed to act by the authority of Mon- 
ſieur, the regent of France, and in ſeveral rencounters 
with the national guards were victorious, particularly in 


an action which took place near Chantanay, which was 


immediately ſucceeded by the plunder of that city. | 
On the 23d of March the convention were informed 
that the inſurgents had made themſelves matters of the 
diſtrièts of Cholet, Montaigne and Cliſſon, and that they 
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had defeated general Marce, who had been ſent to quel 
them. The city of Nantz was at the ſame time in a ſtats 
of ſiege, and the number of rebels encamped before that 
city were eſtimated at not leſs than 40,000. In the he. 
ginning of April general Berruyere was appointed to 
command againſt the rebels. Notwithſtanding the ef. 
forts of the convention, however, before the end of that 
month they poſſeſſed themſelves of an extent of 50 league 
of country, and had defeated. the republicans in two 

itched battles, in which they took an immenſe quantity 
of artillery and military ſtores, and a number of priſon. 
ers. : 

To refift with ſacceſs the force of theſe combined mis. 
fortunes required no common reſources, and no trifling 
ſhare of fpirit and of energy. The convention, on re. 
ceiving the intelligence of the defection of Dumourier, 
and the arreſt of the commiſhoners, decreed a permanent 
fitting ; they offered a large reward for the fugitive ge. 
neral, and decreed that all who appeared connected with 
him ſhould be put under arreſt. | | 

The commiſſioners in the mean time, who had been 


' ſent to the army, omitted no means of reſtoring order, 


and invigorating the ſpirit of the French army. The 
ſtandard of the republic was no ſooner ſet up, than the 
battalions which had diſperſed from the camp of Maulde 
reſorted to it; and general Dampierre, who had evinced 
his patriotiſm by his reſiſtance to the orders of Dumou- 
rier, was provifionally appointed by the commiſſioners to 
the chief command. In leſs than a week genera] Dam. 
Pierre had reſtored order and diſcipline to their diſorga- 
nized troops, and was enabled to lead them to action if 

not to victory. | | 
On the 13th of April the advanced poſts of the French 
army under that general were attacked in ſix different 
points, but the aſſaijants were repulied with conſiderable 
loſs. General Dampierre at the ſame time was enabled 
to refume the camp of Famars. On the 14th and 15th 
the advanced guard was again affailed by the enemy: on 
the former of thoſe days, they were compelled by ſuperior 
numbers to give waf, but on the ſucceeding day they 
| | were 
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were viRtorious. The firing continued from four in the 
morning till eight in the evening. with as much violence 
as at the battle of Neerwinden. | 3S 

On the 23d the Auſtrians again attacked the French near 
Maubeuge, but after a confli& of ten hours were repulſed 
with conſiderable loſs; and on the 1ſt of May general 
Dampierre attempted to diſlodge the enemy from ſeveral 
villages of which they were in poſſeſſion, bur in his turn 
experienced a repulſe. On this occaſion the Auſtrians 
had 600 killed and 2000 wounded, and the French had 
300 killed and 600 wounded. | 

An action of a more ſerious nature took place on the 
8th of May. General Dampierre on that day advanced 
to diſlodge the enemy who were poſted in the wood of 
Rheme and Vicoigne : but the ardour of the * hav- 
ing prompted him to too great an expoſure of his perſap, 
his thigh was carried off by a cannon-ball, and he ex- 
pired the following day, leaving the command in the 
hands of general Lamarche. In this action the Auſtri- 
ans loſt in killed and wounded 500 men, and the Pruſ- 
ſians 300; of the Engliſh troops, who were engaged and 
who had ſuffered greatly, no official return was made. ia 
The loſs of the French was eſtimated at 4000. 9 
From this period to the 23d little of importance occur- 
red. On that day it was determined by the allies to at- = 
tempted to diflodge the French from their fortified camp N 
on the heights of Famars, which covered and protected 1 
the town of Valenciennes. At day- break the Britiſh and 
Hanoverians aſſembled under the command of the duke 
of York, and the Auſtrians and German auxiliaries un- . 
der that of the prince of Cobourg and general Clairfait. A 
A thick fog prevented for ſome fime the advance of the 1 
troops; and they ſoon experienced a tremendous fire 10 
from the entrenchments of the French. The conteſt, fir 1 
James Murray ſtates, was of the ſevereſt kind, and in the 1 | 
field the French were defeated. The duke of York then | 
advanced within a ſmall diſtance of the works ; but ob- 3 
ſerving from the diſpotition of the French that they could | 

not be carried without conſiderable loſs, he determined to 
defer the attack till day-break on the foilowing day. In 
Nn 2 the 
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the courſe of the night, however, the French, apprehen. 
five of the conſequences, and probably much weakened 
by the action, abandoned their camp, and withdrew part. 
ly into Valenciennes, while another party retired by De. 
Dain, towards Bouchain and Cambray. No official re. 
turn was made of the loſs of the allies ; but on both ſides 
it muſt have been conſiderable. | 

The ſucceſs on the 23d enabled the allies to lay formal 
ſiege to Valenciennes. Conde had been inveſted from the 
beginning of April, and the communication entirely cut 
MP between that place and Valenciennes. To re-eſtabliſh 
that. communication was the object of general Dampierre 
on the Sth of May, when he received the fatal wound 
that deprived him of life. 

While theſe affairs were tranſacting in the north, but 
little of importance occurred in other parts. In the be. 
ginning of May general Cuſtine, who commanded the ar. 
my of the Rhine, formed a deſign of cntting off from the 
enemy a body of ſeven or eight thouſand men who had 
advanced as far as Rheinzabern ; but, to ſucceed, it was 
neceſſary to amuſe the Pruſſians in all* parts, and to de- 
ſtroy the effect of the cavalry and infantry which they 
had near Landau. Had he been to retain the command 
of this army, he faid he ſhould have deferred that enter- 

riſe till the commencement of June, and then the army, 
* exerciſed, would have been in a condition to exe- 
cute it completely; but reflecting that he was abont to 


depart and take upon him the command of the army of 


the north, he determined to attempt an action, to prevent 
the Pruſſians from taking advantage of their good poſi- 
tion. He therefore ſent orders to general Houchard to 
attack in the rear Limberg and Carlberg with the army 
of the Moſelle, while Pulli ſhould keep in check, and at- 


tack with the reſt of corps des Vaſages, a Pruſſian corps 


who had advanced, and while general Sy lek, with nine 
battalions and ſome cavalry, ſhould advance towards An- 
weiler to moleſt the enemy. The ſame day the garriſon 


of Landau had orders to occupy the banks of the canal of 


Anweiler, the vineyards and village of Nuſderff, with 
ſeveral other poſts, and to give the Pruſſians reaſon to ap- 


prehend 
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prehend that they would be attacked in the rear, in ca 

they ſhould attempt any movements. He alſo cauſed a 
report to be ſpread in the Pruſſian army, that the cavalry 
of the army of the Moſelle had arrived, as well as part of 
the artillery of Straſbourg. In the mean time general 
Ferrier, who commanded forty battalions, was ordered 
only to ſhew himſelf to the enemy till he ſhould hear that 
the engagement had commenced and to attack them in 
the wood of Rheinzabern, and the Auſtrians who were in 
it beyond the village. Notwithſtanding theſe orders, 
Cuſtine obſerves, that he did not ſee his troops appear till 
eleven o'clock, at which time general Diretmann had 
commanded a retreat, becauſe the troops were fatigued, 
and could neither procure proviſions nor drink. The 
general himſelf began to march at eight o'clock in the 
evening, with twenty-ſix battalions and eight regiments, 
to the heights near Inſheim ; but ſeveral unavoidable de- 
lays prevented him from arriving at that place till five in 


the morning. The advanced guard, under the command 


of general Landremont, kept back the enemy, and pre- 
vented them from quitting the foreſt of Germerſheim. 
While general Landremont was thus engaging the Auſ- 
trian army, and preventing them from advancing, the 


main army extended itſelt to the heights of Rulſheim, - 


and proceeded as tar as that village. Cuſtine charged 
two diviſions of dragoons with vigour, who fled after 
ſuſtaining conſiderable loſs. Among the number of the 
dead were three officers. The general obſerved, that 
had it not been for the infatuation of a battalion, who 
miſtook the French cavalry for that of the enemy, this day 
would have been glorious for the troops of the republic; 
they anſwered all attempts to rally them, only by diſchar- 
ges, and it was with great difficulty they could be pre- 
vailed upon to reſume their ranks. The general was in- 
formed that this event was occaſioned by the commander, 


who began the cry of treachery. He was arreſted, and, 


it was faid, deſtroyed himſelf, ** This day, which 
ought to have been ſo memorable,” added Cuſtine, ter- 
mmated by the taking of one piece of cannon, and a very 

N13 | great 
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great number of priſoners.” The Pruſſians were ſoon 
after enabled to form the ſiege of Mentz. 

At this fatal period, a degree of treachery ſeems to 
have pervaded every part of the French territory. On 
the 2d of April the popular ſociety of Toulon denounced 
the corſican general Paoli as a traitor, and his ſubſequent 
conduct has proved that the accuſation was too well 
founded. Paoli was cited to appear at the bar of the 
convention, but excuſed himſelf; and the perſons who 
were ſent to arreſt him declared that the ſervice was too 
dangerous to be attempted. 

At the ſame time charges of a ſerious nature were ex. 
hibited againſt the ex-miniſter Bournonville, who was 
accuſed as an accomplice of Dumourier. 

The pauſe which took place in the military tranſaRions 
about this time affords an opportunity to review the no 
leſs important proceedings of the convention. In ſhort, 
the year 1793, was the moſt pregnant in great and (ur. 
priſing events of any in the annals of France, or perhaps 
of any other country. The monarch was executed, a ta- 
vourite and triumphant general turned traitor' to the new 
republic ; by vigilance and exertion the armies were re- 

organized and recruited, while the combined enemies of 
France were exhauſting their power and their treaſure 
againſt a few fortified towns upon the frontier. While the 
armies of the republic were adding conqueſt to conqueſt, 
the moſt alarming diſſentions were raging among the legil- 
Jative body, and the inhabitants of the capita]. The queen 
was tricd and executed, and about thirty members of the 
national convention with the duke of Orleans, met the ſame 
melancholy fate, The importance of theſe tranſactions 
will ſafficiently apologize for the length of their detail. 
In the month of March, the celebrated revolutionary 
tribunal, for judging offences againſt the Rate, was or- 
ganized. In the next month it was decreed, that all the 
Members of the Bourbon family, ſhould be detained as 
hoſtages for the ſafety of the arreſted deputies, and that 
they ſhould be removed to Marſeilles for that purpoſe, 
except ſuch as were previouſly confined in the temple. 
On the 1 5th of April, a petition was preſented by the 
; commons 
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commons of the 48 ſections of Paris, demanding that 
twenty three members of the party termed the Gironde 
or Briſſotine party, ſhould be impeached and expelled the 
convention, Marat and Robeſpiere were the principal ac- 
cuſers on this occaſion. The accuſed deputies recrimi- 
nated, and Guadet preſented a direct accuſarion againſt 
Marat. This favourite of the mob of Paris, was ſoon 
afterwards tried and acquitted. This triumph of the 
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called, ſoon brought on the downfall of the Briffotines, 
which took place on the 3ſt of May, with great inſur- 
rections in Paris, and tumult in the convention, and the 
tranſaction was afterwards dignified by the appellation of 
the revolution of the 31ſt of May 1793. 

After theſe commotions had ſubſided, the firſt ſtep of 
the triumphant party was, to complete their conſtitution, 
which, however, was never carried into effect. This 
great work was effected in the ſhort ſpace of a fortnight, 
and in that time it was diſcufled article by article, and 
paſſed as the conſtitutional act, HE 

During the remainder of the campaign the allied pow- 
ers were employed in the blockade of Conde, Valen- 
ciennes, and Mentz. The victory of Famars enabled 
them to inveſt cloſely the town of Valenciennes. 

On a ſummons being ſent to general Ferrand, the go- 
vernor, he returned a polite but ſpirited anſwer ; and 
from the firſt commencement of the works, the beſiegers 
experienced a heavy fire from the garriſon, On the iſt 
of June general Cuſtine arrived to take the command of 
the armies of the North and the Ardennes, then encamped 
at Bouchain ; but he found himſelf unable to render any 
effectual relief to Valenciennes. Above 14,000 men of 
the beſieging army were employed, for the greater part 
of the ſiege, in erecting works and repairing the batteries. 
During the beginning of June a very briſk fire was kept 
up from the fortreſs ; and on the 5th the French attacked 
the advanced poſts, but were repulſed. | | 

In the courſe of the ſiege a difference of opinion exiſted 
between the Engliſh engineer, colonel Moncrief, and M. 
Ferraris, the chief engineer of the emperor. The Britiſh 
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officer was for planting batteries immediately under the 
walls of the city, inſtead of approaching it by regular 
parallels. M. Ferraris however contended, that the work 
of the great Vauban was not to be treated with fo little 
reſpe&t, and his opinion was adopted by the council of 
war. On the morning of the 14th of June the trenches 
were opened. The Britiſh commander then ſummoned 
the garriſon ; but receiving an unſatis factory anſwer, the 
artillery began to play upon the town with great vigour, 
and in the courſe of the night above 500 red hot balls 
were poured in upon it. Towards the beginning of July 
the beſie gers were able to bring 200 pieces of heavy ar- 
tillery to play without intermiſſion on the town, and the 
greater part of it was reduced to aſhes. The ſmallneſs of 
the garriſon, compared with the extent of the fortifications 
to be defended, prevented general Ferrand, the com- 
mander, from attempting frequent forties. In one which 
the garriſon made on the 5th of July, however, they were 
very ſucceſsful, and killed ſeveral of the enemy, and 
{piked ſome cannon. 

The moſt fingular fact in the hiſtory of this ſiege is, 
that a conſiderable part of the war was carried on under 
ground; mines and counter-mines innumerable having 
been formed both by the beſiegers and beſieged. The 
principal of theſes on the fide of the former were one un- 
der the glacis, and one under the hornwork of the for- 
treſs: theſe mines were completed and charged on the 
25th of July, and in the night between nine and ten 
o'clock were ſprung, with the moſt complete ſnccels, 
The Engliſh and Auſtrians immediately embraced the 
opportunity to throw themſelves into the covered way, 
of which they made themſelves maſters. The die was 
now caſt, and on the 26th the duke of York again ſum- 
moned the place, which ſurrendered on capitulation the 
ſucceeding day: the duke of York taking poſſeſſion of it 
in behalf of the emperor of Germany, 

During the whole of the ſiege general Cuſtine was not 
able to make any attempt of moment for the relief of the 
place, and a few ſkirmiſhes only took place between the 
out- poſts. 
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In the duchy of Luxemburgh, an action of a more ſerious 
nature occurred on the gth of June. The French, under 
general Laage, attacked the Auſtrians under general 
Schroeder, near Arlons, and obliged the latter to retreat 
with great loſs to Luxemburgh. The eminence on which 
the Auſtrians were encamped was defended by thirty 

pieces of cannon, arranged on batteries in the form of ſteps 
and defended by 8009 men. Theſe the French ſuc- 
ceſſively attacked and carried with incredible intrepidity. 

The king of Pruſſia had been from the beginning of 
April engaged in preparations for the ſiege of Mentz, 

and indeed from that time the place might be conſidered 
as in a ſtate of blockade, and the numonrous garriſon 
ſubſiſted chiefly on horſefleſn. The king was however 
too much engaged with his new acquiſitions in Poland 
to form any ſerious attack till the beginning of May. 
On the 4th of that month his majeſty arrived juſt at the 
commencement of an attack on the village of Coſtheim, 
from which however they were not able to diſlodge the 
French. From this period to the beginning of June tre- 
quent and bloody ſkirmiſhes took place between the gar- 
riſon and the beticging amy, without any thing deciſive. x8 
On the 4th of June the French made a moſt deſperate ſor- | | | 

| 

| 


tie upon the village of Marienborn, which they carried, 
and ſpiked ſome pieces of cannon ; and on the gth they 
attemped a general ſortie on all ſides, but were every 
where repulſed, | 
The combined army opened the trenches before Mentz 
on the 19th and 2oth of June. On the morning of the 
24th the garriſon made a ſortie, and ſpiked four pieces of 
cannon. On the ſame day a large number of women and 
children were diſmiſſed from the garriſon; but they were \ 
fired upon, and the greater part of them deftroyed i 
by the Pruſſians: ſome of the women in deſpair threw 1 
fthemſelves with their children into the Maine. On the = 
25th another ſortie was attempted by the garriſon, but | 
they were repulſed. On the 9th of July the ſtrong works 
of the French at Coſtheim were carried by the allies, by 
which they loſt 800 men, and ſeven pieces of cannon. 
This fuccels was followed on the 15th by the blowing up 
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of the laboratory in Mentz, and the deſtruction of a magi. 
zine of hay and ſtraw, by the fire of the beſiegers. Caſſe], 
which covered Mentz on t he oppoſite fide of the Rhine, 
was ſet on fire on the 17th, and ſeveral ammunition wag. 
gons were blown up. On the 18th the French army of 
the Rhine made a grand effort for the relief of Mentz, 
They attempted to force their way through, not far from 
Landau, and made their attack in three places at once, 
They were however repulſed in every part by general 
Wurraſer. This laſt effort therefore proving unſucceſ;. 
ful, the garriſon capitulated on the 22d, the principal 
condition of which was, that they ſhould not ſerve for 
the ſpace of one year againſt the allies, 


On the 8th of Auguſt the French were driven from the 


Krong poſition which they had taken behind the Scheldt, 
and which was known by the name of Cæſar's camp; as 
the French did not make much reſiſtance on this occaſion, 
the loſs on both ſides was not conſiderable, 

With theſe atchievements the ſucceſſes of the allies may 
be ſaid to have terminated. The protracted ſieges of thele 
fortreſſes had given time to the French to recover from 
the conſternation into which they had been thrown by the 
defection of Dumourier; and that energy which eve 
thinking man foreſaw would finally defeat the abſurd 

rojects of the allies, began once more to come effeCtually 
into action. After the reduction of Valenciennes, a 
grand council of war was held, in which a project of the 
Britiſh Miniſtry for the ſeparation of the army, and for 
an attack on French Flanders, was ſubmitted to the; allies, 
The project, it is ſaid, was greatly diſapproved by the 


experienced Auſtrian commanders ; and two other plans 


were ſubmitted to the council by theſe officers. 
The firſt was to penetrate to Paris by the afſiſtance of 


the rivers which fall into the Seine, on which the heavy 


ſtores and artillery might be tranfported. The other, 
which was that of the prince of Cobourg and general 
Clairfait, was to take immediate advantage of the alarm 
which the ſurrender of Valenciennes had occaſioned, and 
the diſorder of the French armies from the denunciation 
of the generals, and with 40 or 50,000 light troops pene- 
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trate to Paris, while a debar kation might be made on 
the ſide of Brittany, to aſſiſt the royaliſts in that quarter. 

It is evident that none of theſe plans were conſiſtent 
with true policy. Whatever number of troops had been 
detached to Paris would certainly have been ſurrounded 
and cut off; and as to aſſiſting the royaliſts in Brittany, 
there is reaſon to believe, that the aid of foreign troops 
would not have added to the popularity of their cauſe; 
beſides that ſuch a circumſtance muſt have rendered their 
army ſtationary, and conſequently expoſed to the danger of 
a complete defeat; whereas, it was by occaſionally diſ- 
perſing and aſſembling during the night at a moment's 
notice, and by taking advantage of the woods and covers, 
that they were enabled, for a length of time, to harals the 
republicans. | | 

That the project of attacking Weſt Flanders was ill 
conceived, the event ſufficiently proved. Indeed a w/e 
ſtateſman would have rejected all theſe plans, and would 
have embraced the opportunity which the diſtreſſes of the 
French now afforded, to eſtabliſh an advantageous peace. 

In conſequence of the preponderating influence of the 
Engliſh miniſtry in the grand council of war, on the 22th 
of Auguſt the Britiſh, Hanoverians, and the Dutch, with 
ſume Heſſians and Auſtrians, ſeparated from the main 
army, and commenced their march for Dunkirk. 

It has been aſſerted, that in this expedition the duke of 
York did not entirely rely on the intrepidity of his troops, 
but that „ he had allo an expectation of being admitted 
into the town by a golden key. He had kept up a ſecret 
correſpondence with the former governor, general Omeron 
(who has ſince been executed for treachery,) nor did he 
till his arrival know, that the plan had been diſcovered, 
and that general Omeron was removed from his poſt“ 

On the 16th of Auguſt the duke of York encamped at 
Turcoin, where a council of war was held on the ſueceed- 
ing day. On the 18th the Britiſh marched to a camp, 
which had been marked out near Menin, and found the 
Dutch, under the hereditary prince of Orange, engaged in 
an attack on the French out- poſts, in which his highneſs 


* Flowden's Hiſtory of the Laſt Twenty Months, p. 330. 
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was repulſed. The Britiſh troops almoſt immediately 
engaged in the action, and with great difficulty and Jof 
carried the poſt of Lincelles; the works of which were 
deſtroyed, and the poſt left unoccup:ed. On the 22d the 
duke of York . marched from Furnes to attack the French 
camp at Ghivelde, which was abandoned on his approach, 
and he was almoſt immediately enabled to take the ground 
which it was his intention to occupy during the liepe, 
On the 24th he attacked the out-pofts of the French, 
who with ſome loſs were driven into the town. In this 
action the famous Auſtrian general Dalton and ſome 
other officers of note were killed. The tucceeding day the 
ſiege might be ſaid regularly to commence. A conſider. 
able naval armamsnt from Great Britain was to have co. 
operated in the ſiege, but by ſome extraordinary negle& 
admiral Macbride was not able to ſail ſo early as was ex- 
pected. In the mean time the hoſtile army was extremely 
haraſſed by the gun-boats of the French; a ſucceſsful 
ſortie was effected by the garriſon on the 6th of Septem- 
ber; on the ſame day the covering army of general Frey- 
tag was ſurpriſed and totally routed ; and that general 
and prince Adolphus Frederick both taken priſoners, 
though they were atterwards reſcued. The conlequence 
of theſe diſaſters was, that as the French were known to 
be collecting in ſuperior force, the ſiege was raiſed on 
the 7th, after ſeveral ſevere actions, in which the allied 
forces ſuffered very conſiderably. 5 

It is general well underſtood, that if general Houchard, 
who commanded the French army on this occaſion, had 
done his duty, he might have effectually cut off the re- 
treat of the duke of Vork, and probably have captured 
almoſt the whole of the allied army, For this grols 
neglect the French general was afterwards. denounced, 
and ſuffered by the ſentence of the revolutionary tribunal. 

The army of the allies which remained under the 
prince of Cobourg and genera] Clairfait, was not in the 
main more ſucceſsful. On the 8th of Auguſt a detachment 
of this army attempted to form the ſiege of Cambray ; but 
after remaining for ſome. days before the town, tit 
Auſtrian general was obliged to raiſe the ſiege. _ 
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was allo inveſted, but was afterwards relieved. Queſnoy 
was the only point in which the allies at this period were 
victorious. bat place ſurrendered on the 11th of Sep- 
tember to general Clairfait; a conſiderable detachment, 
which had been ſent for its relief, having been previouſly 
repulſed by the prince of Cobourg. | 

On the ſide of the Rhine a number of petty actions 
took place, in which the French were generally ſucceſsful, 
but no event of importance enſued. On the 22d of Au- 
guſt general Landremont aſſumed the command at Weiſ- 


ſembourg, and continued ſkirmiſhing with the enemy 
till the concluGon of the month. On the 7th of Sep- 


tember he attacked the army of the allies in ſeveral 
points, and drove them back with great loſs ; at the poſt 
of Lauterbourg only he afferts that the allies lolt 1 506 
men. This ſucceſs was followed on the 12th by a ge- 
neral attack, in which the French are ſaid to have killed 
2000 Auſtrians and emigrants, diſmounted a battery, 
and ſpiked ſeveral picces of cannon. | 

The French army of the north, after the raiſing of the 
ſiege of Dunkirk, took a ſtrong polition in the neighbour- 
hood of Maubeuge, where they were immediately block- 
aded by the whole united force of the allies, collected 
under the prince of Cobourg. Upon the * 5th and 16th 
of October, however, the prince was attacked by the 
troops of the republic under General Jourdain“, who 
ſucceeded Houchard, with ſuch vigour and effect, that 


| he was compelled, after an immenſe loſs, to abandon his 


poſition, and repaſs the Sambre. Elated by this ſucceſs, 
the French immediately made inroads into Maritime 


Flanders. They attacked the allied forces in ſeveral 


places at once; they took poſſeſſion of Werwick, and 
oblized general Erbach to abandon Menin, and retreat 
to Courtray, On the 22d they advanced and took Furnes; 
they then proceeded to Nieuport, which they beſieged 
and greatly damaged ; but the place was ſaved by having 


* General Jourdain, it is ſaid, had formerly ſerved in the 
army, in what capacity we know not, but latterly kept a petty 
ſhop of toys and haberdaſhery in an obſcure village. 
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recourſe to inundation. It was ſome time before the il. 
lied forces were able to ſtop the progreſs of the repub- 
licans, and their generals even trembled for the fate of 


Oſtend. A conſiderable armament from England, how. 


ever, being at that time preparing for the Weſt Indies, 
under fir Charles Grey, their deſtination was altered; 
and by arriving at the fortunate moment at Oftend, they 
probably protracted the criſis when the Low Countries 
were to become once more ſubje& to the dominion of 
France. | 
The forces of the republic were ſtill more eminent 

ſucceſsful in repelling the attempts of the rebels in the de- 
partment of La Vendee. General Biron repulſed the 
army of the inſurgents from Lucon on the 28th of June; 
and nearly about the ſame time the city of Nantz was re- 
lieved from their incurſions by general Beyſſer. Cha. 
tillon was reſcued from them on the 3d of July by general 
Weſtermann; but on the following day he was ſurpriſed 
by the rebels, and compelled to retreat to Parthenay. On 
Weſtermann's defeat he was ſummoned to Paris to an. 
{wer for his conduct, but was honourably acquitted. 
The chief command after this circumſtance (general 
Biron having alſo been ordered to Paris) devolved on ge- 
neral Beyſſer, who in ſeveral ſkirmiſhes put the rebels to 
flight. In the beginning of Auguſt they were again de- 
feated by genera] Roſſignol; on the 1oth of that month 
however, while the citizens were celebrating the civic 
feaſt, genera] Charette, the commander in chief of the m- 


ſurgents, vigorouſly aſſailed the city of Nantz, but was 


repulſed with loſs. 

In the mean time blood and devaſtation marked the 
progreſs of theſe ſoldiers of royalty. Their ceremonies 
and their military diſcipline were a ſtrange compound of 
ſuperſtition and cruelty ; and they are even accuſed of hav- 
ing mingled the ſacramental wine with the blood of their 
adverſaries, and adminiſtered it to the people; ſuch an 
act of ſacrilege, we truſt, however, muſt have been a ca- 
lumny. One of their ſtandards, which was preſented to 
the national convention, was white on one fide and red on 


the other ; on the red file was embroidered the figure of 


a biſhop 
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2 biſhop in his pontificals ; and on the white, the virgin 
Mary, with the infant Jeſus in her arms. They gained 
2 conſiderable advantage over the republicans at Parthe- 
nay, in the latter end of Auguſt. 4 | 

On the 7th of September general Roſſignol atchieved a 
ſignal victory over the inſurgents at Pont-de-ce ; and in 
conjunction with Santerre routed them again at Douay, 
Thouars, and Evreux on the ſucceeding days. In the 
latter end of September the garriſon of Mentz was order- 
ed to march into La Vendce, and on the 6th of October 
the advanced guard vanquiſhed an army of 2 5,000 rebels. 
It would be tedious to enter on a more minute detail of 
this obſcure and petty war; let it ſuffice to ſay, that the 
unfortunate inſurgents made a moſt vigorous reſiſtance to 
every effort of the convention till the iniddle of October 
1793, when they were completely routed. After being- 
driven from La Vendée, they divided into three bodies. 
The frtt threw themſelves into the iſland of Noirmoutier, 
where they remained ſome time in a ftate of blockade, 
but were at length ſubdued. The fecond ſeem to have 
diſperſed ; and the third took the route of Anjou, Maine, 
ard Brittany, where they carried on fora while a deſultory 
warfare, but were at length gradually diſperſed, 

The diſaffection of ſome of the other provinces, which 
immediately followed the revolution as it is called of the 
31ſt of May, was productive of ſtill more ſerious conſe- 
quences to the new government. 

The department of Calvados was the firſt in arms, 
and a formidable force was collected about the latter end 
of June in the neighbourhood of Caen, under the com- 
mand of general Felix Wimpfen, the hero of Thionville, 
and under the ſuppoſed direction of the fugitive deputies 
Petion, Buzot, and Barbaroux. In the beginning of July 
this body of troops, which was called the Departmental 
army, had advanced as far as Evreux: but the people 
were evidently not hearty in the cauſe; for on the ap- 
proach of the republican army under general Sepper, after 
a flight ſkirmiſh with the advanced guard, they retired 
agam into Calvados; and betore the end of the month 
completely diſperſed, and the department returned to its 
002 allegiance, 
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allegiance. Petion, Buzot, Barbaroux, Salles, Valladi, 


Wimpfen, &c. fled ; but the majority of them were ſoon 
after taken, and delivered up to the revolutionary tribu- 
nal. Biroteau was executed at Bourdeaux. 

The formidable union which took place under the 
name of federate republicantſm, between the cities of 
Marſeilles, Lyons, and Toulon, ſtill however continued, 
and ſeemed to threaten almoſt the diſſolution of the exif- 
ing authorities. A conſiderable force was deſpatched 
againſt them under general Cartaux in the Jatter end of 
July; and in the beginning of Auguſt the Marſeillois 
were driven from the department of Vaucluſe, which they 
had previouſly occupied. On the 24th the republicant 
attacked and took the town of Alx; and immediately 
upon this ſucceſs the Marſeillois opened their gates and 
ſubmitted. But the people of Toulon and the French 
vice-adnural Trugoff entered into a negotiation with the 
Enghih admiral, lord Hood, who was then cruizing in 
the Mediterranean, and he took poſſeſſion both of the 
town and of the ſhipping in the name of Louis XVII, 
and under the expreſs and poſitive ſtipulation that he was 
to aſſiſt in reſtoring the conſtitution of 1789. 

In the mean time general Kellermann, who command. 
ed the army of the Alps, was deſpatched againſt Lyons. 
It contained an immenſe and mixed multitude of the diſ- 
contented citizens of every claſs; ſome 1oyaliſts, ſome of 
the firſt emigrants, and a conſiderable number of the Gi- 
ronde party. The city remained in a ftate of blockade 
from the 8th of Auguſt ; but the firſt attack was reſiſted 
with great bravery. On the 22d and 23d of Auguſt the 
Lyoneſe are computed to have loſt not leſs than 2,000 
men, and a great part of the city was reduced to a heap 
of ruins. In the month of September, as it appeared that 
Kellermann had not been ſufficiently active, general 
Doppet, a young officer, who had juſt exchanged the pro- 
| felhon-of a phyſician for that of à ſoldier, was appointed 
to the command; and on the 8th of October the city of 
Lyons ſurrendered to that general. The chiefs of the 
rebels had fied, but ſeveral ot them were afterwards taken 
and executed. By a ſubſequent decree of the _— 
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the walls and public buildings of Lyons were ordered to 
be deſtroyed, and the name of the city itſelf to be chang- 
ed to that of Ville Afranchie. 

In the beginning of Auguſt, the leaders of the conven- 
tion afſerted that a plot of the Engliſh miniſtry had been 
diſcovered, the object of which was to cori upt and bribe 
all the conſtituted authorities in France. A {cries of de- 
crees was paſſed, chiefly pointing againſt that nation, 
One of thete decrees declared every Frenchman a traitor, 
who ſhould place money in the Engliſh funds; and an»- 
ther ordered, that all foreigners, and chiefly the Engliſh, 
ſhould be put under arreſt. A ſublequent decree declar- 
ed Pitt, the Britiſh miniſter, “the enemy of the human 
ſpecies.” About the ſame period an outrage againſt the 
law of nations was committed by the Auſtrians, who ar- 
reſted citizens Maret and Semonville on a neutral terri- 
tory, while on their progreſs as ambaſſadors to Naples 
and Conſtantinople. 

In a ſeſſion of the convention on the 16th of Auguſt, 
the energetic and fertile genius of Barrere conceived the 
ſublime proje& of exhorting the whole people of France 
to riſe in a maſs to expel the invaders — their terri- 
tory. The plan was afterwards digeſted by the Com- 
mittee of public ſafety. By this decree, not only the va- 
lour of the French nation, but induſtry and the arts were 
placed in a ſtate of requiſition; and to prevent the evils 
reſulting from the undiſciplined exertions of a mixed 
multitude, the new levies were organized with ſingular 
ability, and central points were eſtabliſhed for their aſ- 
ſembling. | | 
On this decree it is only neceſſary to remark, that, had 
it not been {econded by the enthuſiaſm of the people, it 
muſt have been nugatory and pet haps prejudicial, Ar- 
bitrary governments will attempt to copy it in vain: it 
is the free ſpirit of the people only that can give effect to 
ſuch daring projects, though the genius of the ruling 
power may certainly direct and regulate the energy on 
which ultimately ſucceſs may depend. . 

Happy it had been for France and for mank ind, if the 
00 3 heroilm 
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heroiſm of the nation had been tempered by humanity, 


but the French have in all inſtances appeared too prodigal 


of blood. That the people experienced great provoca. 
tions from the treachery of their commanders, and the 
intrigues of contending factions, candour muſt admit; 
but the rigour of their puniſhments certainly exceededin 
many caſes the meaſure of the offenc? ; and the haſte and 
raſhneſs of their adjudications leave at leaſt a doubt, in 
others, of the juſtice of the ſentence. Among the victims af 
popular reſentment which fell about this period we cannot 
but lament the celebrated general Cuftine, whoſe former 
ſervices (whatever might be his preſent demerits) ſhould 
have ſecured him more lenient treatment. He was called 
to Paris from the command of the northern army in the 
beginning of July, and on the 18th arrived in that capi- 
tal, from which he was never to return. On the 22d 
he was committed by a decree of the convention to the 


abbey priſon; and in the beginning of Auguſt was 


brought before the revolutionary tribunal. The charges 
againſt him were—That he had maintained a ſecret cor- 
reſpondence with the enemy — That he had left the gar- 
riſon of Mentz unprovided with neceſſaries; in conſe» 
quence of which many brave defenders of their country 
periſhed, and the whole ſuffered the extreme of famine 
and miſery, and were at laſt compelled to capitulate— 
That there exifted a letter ſigned Cuſtine, in which be en- 
gaged D*Oyle, commandant of Mentz to deliver up the 
place to the Prufſians*.—That he had inſulted the na- 
tional repreſentation by diſobeying its orders, and by aſ- 
ſerting publicly in a letter to the miniſter, that ſuch de- 
crees as he did not approve only ſerved him for papil- 
lottes (curl papers). That finally he. had not exerted 
himſelf properly to prevent Valenciennes from falling into 
the hands of the enemy, How far theſe charges were 
ſubſtantiated by evidence we cannot affirm, as we believe 
no copy of the trial has reached England. The unfor- 
tunate general, in the criſis of his adverſity, lamented 


* This, on his examination, Cuſtine affirmed to be an entire 
falihood. 
that 
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that he appeared forſaken by every friend; and the po- 
pulace of Paris, accuſtomed to ſights of horror, beheld 
the ſacrifice of their former defender with calm indiffer- 
ence, or with blind exultation. | 

The trial and condemnation of the queen immediately 
followed that of general Cuſtine. She had been removed 
on the night of the iſt of Auguſt from the Temple to a 
firall and miſerable apartment in the priſon of the Con- 
ciergerie, where ſhe remained till ſhe was bronght before 
the revolutionary tribunal on the 15th of October. The 
act of accuſation conſiſted of fevera} charges, the ſubſtance 
of which was—That ſhe had contributed to the derange- 
ment of the national finances, by remitting from time 
to time conſiderable ſums to her brother, the emperor 

Joſeph— That ſince the revolution ſhe had continued to 
hold a criminal corre{pondence with foreign powers— 
That in every inſtance ſhe had directed her views to a 
counter-revolution, particularly in exciting the body 
guards and others of the military at Verſailles on the iſt 
of October 1729—That in concert with Louis Capet ſhe 
had diftributed counter-revolutionary papers and writ- 
ings; and even, to favour their purpoſes, ſome in which 
ſhe was perſonally defamed — That in the beginning of 
Ottober 1789, by the agency of certain monopoliſts, ſhe 
had created an artificial famine—That ſhe was a prin- 
cipal agent and promoter of the flight of the royal family 
in June 1791 —That ſhe inſtituted private councils in the 
palace, at which the maſfacres, as they were termed, in 
the Champ de Mars, at Nancy, &c. were planned That 
in conſequence of theſe councils ſhe had perſuaded her 
huſband to interpoſe his veto againſt the decrees concern- 
ing the emigrants and refrattory priefts—That ſhe influ- 
_ enced him to form a body guard compoſed of diſaffected 
perfons, and induced him to give employments to refrac- 
tory prieſts. 

One of the moſt ſingular charges was, that in conjunc- 
tion with a ſcandalous faction (that of the Gironde we 
Conceive) ſhe induced the king and the afſembly to de- 
Clare war againſt Auſtria, contrary to every principle of 
lound policy and public welfare. | _ 
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The act proceeds to ftate, That ſhe communicated to 
the enemy plans of the campaign and other intelligence 
That the affair of the roth of Auguſt was the conſequence 
of a horrible conſpiracy againſt the nation formed by her 
intrigues; and that, to promote her views, ſhe kept the 
Swiſs guards in a ſtate of intoxication— That on that day 
ſhe preſented theiking with a piſtol, ſaying, “ this is the 
moment to ſhew yourſelf ;** and on his refuſing, called 
him coward—That ſhe was alſo a principal agent in the 
internal war with which France had been diſtreſſed. 

On the trial, a number of witneſſes were examined; 


but we mult obſerve, that few of the charges appeared to 


be ſufficiently ſubſtantiated. A maid jervant gave in 
evidence a converſation which ſhe had formerly held with 
the duke of Coigny, in which he complained of the im- 
menſe ſums privately remitted by the queen to her brother 
during his war with the Turks; and ſome papers were 
referred to, from which it appeared that the queen had 
drawn for money on the treaſury ſince the revolution. 
The charge concerning her favouring the anti- patriotic 
ſentiments of the bydy guards at Verſailles on the iſt of 
October, was better ſupported, and we think, on the 
whole, was proved; as well as her activity in promoting 
the flight of the royal family to Varennes. 
It appeared alſo that ſhe had frequently been conſulted 
by the king upon political ſubjects; that ſhe had recoms 
mended {ſome perſons to brevets in the gardes du-corps: 
that ſhe treated her ſon with regal reſpe& was allo proved. 
But the horrid charge of inceſt was inade upon the autho- 
rity merely of ſome indiftint communications from the 
boy Capet to the mayor of Parts. | | 
Had the condutt of Marie Antoinette been more unex- 
ceptionable than there 1s reaſon to believe it was, there 
is not much probability that ſhe could have eſcaped : after 
an hour's conſultation, therefore, the jury brought in their 
verdict—** Guilty of all the charges.“ ] 
The queen heard the ſanguinary ſentence with dignity 


andi reſignation; perhaps indeed it might be conſidered 


by her leſs as a puniſhment than as a releaſe. On the 


16th of October, at about eleven o'clock in the . 
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ſhe was conducted from the priſon of the Conciergerie, 
to a ſcaffold prepared in the Place de la Revolution, where 
her unfortunate huſband had previouſly ſuffered. Her 
behaviour at that awful moment was decent and compoſ- 
ed. The miniſter of St. Landrey was appointed to diſ- 
charge the office of a confeſſor; and whatever might have 
been the foibles which diſgraced her early years, we have 
reaſon, on good authority, to believe that ſhe died a real 
penitent; and, like her huſband, found in the truths of 
religion a ſource of conlolation of which the perſecution 
oi her enemies was unable to deprive her; a conſolation 
which can effectually aſſuage all the evils of adverſity 
and can even alleviate the pangs of remorſe, | 
The trial of the unfortunate deputies of the Gironde 
party was deferred from time to time, till the complete 
overthrow of their adherents in the departments ſhould 
give ſecurity to their proſecutors, and afford the proper 
materials for their conviction. On the 24th of October 
the trial commenced before the revolutionary tribunal, 
which was attended on that occaſion by an unuſual con- 

courſe of ſpectators. 3 
The deputies who were accuſed were, Briſſot, Vergni- 
aud, Duperret, Carra, Gardienne, Valaze, Duprat, Sil- 
lery, Fauchet, Boileau, Ducos, Fonfrede, La Source, 
Beauvais, Duchatel, Mainville, Lacaze, Lehardi, Anti- 

boul, Vigee, Dufriche, and Boyer. 
Briſſot, who was always diſtinguiſhed as a man of un- 
common courage, appeared perfectly tranquil; Carra and 
Fauchet in ſome emotion; Boileau and La Source were 
in diſhabille; Ducos and Fonfrede well dreſſed. When 
Boileau was aſked if he had choſen an official defender? 
he ſaid, he had given notice to one, and if he ſhould re. 
fuſe, he muſt make as good a defence for himſelf as he 
could. Antiboul, when aſked of what profeſſion he was? 
faid, „ a defender of the rights of the people, and a per- 
fecutor of tyrants.” The act of accuſation calls Sillery 
the diſhonoured confidant of a contemptible prince. 
The ſubſtance of the act of accuſation has been already 
anticipated in relating the particulars of the conteſt be- 

tween the two factions, 9 
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It is remarkable, that among the crimes laid to their 
charge, are ſtated, the having cauſed war to be declared 
firſt againſt Auſtria, and afterwards againſt England and 
Holland. The chiefs of the mountain party had, indeed, 
proteſted againſt the latter meaſure; and if we conſider 


the pains which the Gironde party took to avoid it, it is 


only fair to conclude, that a rupture with Great Britain 


was equally unpopular with both parties. 


The article, however, on which they were convicted 
was, having conlpired againſt the unity and indiviſibility 
of the republic, by exciting a rebellion 1n the departments 
of the ſouth, and in that of Calvados. On the ef 
October, twenty-one of theſe deputies, viz. Briſſot, Verg- 
niaud, Genſonne, Duprat, Lehardi, Ducos, Fonfrede, 
Boileau, Gardien, Duchatel, Sillery, Fauchet, Duiriche, 
Duperret, La Source, Carra, Beauvais, Mainville, Anti- 
boul, Vigee, and Lacaze, were conveyed to the Place de 
la Revolution, and executed. | 

The reader will recognize among theſe names, ſeveral 
of thoſe who were moſt active in dethroning the king, and 
eſtabliſhing a republic. Valazé, who had prepared the 
charges againſt the king, ſtabbed himſelf as ſoon as the 


ſentence was pronounced. Fauchet was one of the con- 


ſtitutional biſhops ; and La Source a proteſtant clergy- 
man. | 
Manuel, who had been ſo active in the dethroning of 


the king on the 10th of Auguſt, and afterwards evinced 


ſo much ſolicitude to preſerve his Hife, was ſoon after 
brought to trial and executed. The trial of general Hou- 
chard immediately ſucceeded that of Manuel, and he was 
convicted of negle& of duty in not endeavouring to cut 
off the retreat of the Britiſh forces from Weſt Flanders. 
The veteran general Luckner ſoon after partook of the 
fate of Houchard; and the learned Bailly, the firſt mayor 
of Paris after the revolution, was condemned by the ſame 
tribunal, apparently upon an ill-founded charge, viz. that 
of having entered into a conſpiracy with La Fayette to 
maſſacre the patriots in the Champ de Mars, in July 
1791. The accompliſhed Barnave, and Rabaut de St. 
Etienne, ſuffered allo, with many others, before * 
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cluſion of the year. Of the guilt or innocence of theſe 
perſons it is impoſſible to determine, as their trials have 
never, to our knowledge, reached Great Britain. Of 
many, if not of moſt, we may venture to pronounce, that, 
their fate was at leaſt ſevere, and the reſpectable charac- 
ters of ſome of them will not permit us to ſuppoſe them 
ilty. 
"T G condemnation of the duke of Orleans, latterly 
known under the fantaſtical and almoſt ludicrous title of 
Philip Egalite, appears to have produced ſcarcely any ſen- 
timents either of horror or commiſeration in any party; 
ſo completely, though perhaps almoſt inſenſibly, does a 
profligate life excite the indignation of mankind. Yet 
Egalite, in ſome inſtances, had evinced himſelf the friend 
of liberty; and, however contemptible his general conduct 
in life, his death was heroic. He was included in the ge- 


neral decere which removed the Bourbon family to Mar- 
ſeilles, and he was brought to Paris in the beginning of 


November to be tried before the revolutionary tribunal. 
He was accuſed of having aſpired to the ſovere gnty from 
the firſt of the revolution; but how far the charge was 
ſubſtantiated, it is impoſſible to determine, for reaſons al- 
ready aſſigned. He was conveyed in a cart on the even- 
ing of the 6th.ot November to the place of execution, and 
ſuffered with magnanimity, amidſt the inſults and re- 
proaches of the populace. | 

The celebrated madame Roland was brought to the 
ſcaffold two days after the execution of Egalite. Her 
great talents have been confeſſed by all, and the integrity 
of her character has perhaps only been diſputed by that 
leveller of all moral excellence, the virulence of faction. 
Her attachment to the party of the Gironde was the only 
crime alleged againſt her, and in-this attachment ſhe glo- 
ried both at the tribunal and on the ſcaffold. 

The campaign terminated on the whole gloriouſly for 
the French, though the diſcomfiture excited by the defeat 
of the allies was in ſome meaſure compenſated to the Eng- 
liſh, by the intelligence, that in the beginning of October 
the royaliſts of fort Jeremie, in St. Domingo, had invited 
the Engliſh to take poſſeſſion of that part of the ifland, 
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It is remarkable, that among the crimes laid to their 


charge, are ſtated, the having cauſed war to be declared 
firſt againſt Auſtria, and afterwards againſt England and 
Holland. The chiefs of the mountain party had, indeed, 
proteſted againſt the latter meaſure ; and if we conſider 
the pains which the Gironde party took to avoid it, it is 


only fair to conclude, that a rupture with Great Britain 


was equally unpopular with both parties. 


The article, however, on which they were convicted 
was, having conſpired againſt the unity and indiviſibility 
of the republic, by exciting a rebellion in the departments 
of the ſouth, and in that of Calvados. On the wr 
October, twenty-one of thele deputies, viz. Briſſot, Verg- 
niaud, Genſfonne, Duprat, Lehardi, Ducos, Fonfrede, 
Boileau, Gardien, Duchatel, Sillery, Fauchet, Dutriche, 
Duperret, La Source, Carra, Beauvais, Mainville, Anti- 
boul, Vigee, and Lacaze, were conveyed to the Place de 
la Revolution, and executed. 

The reader will recognize among theſe names, ſeveral 
of thoſe who were moſt active in dethroning the king, and 
eſtabliſhing a republic. \Valaze, who had prepared the 
charges againſt the king, ſtabbed himſelf as ſoon as the 
ſentence was pronounced. Fauchet was one of the con- 
ſtitutional biſhops ; and La Source a proteltant clergy- 
man. | | 

Manuel, who had been ſo active in the dethroning of 
the king on the 1oth of Auguſt, and afterwards evinced 
ſo much ſolicitude to preſerve his Iife, was ſoon after 
brought to trial and executed. The trial of general Hou- 
chard immediately ſucceeded that of Manuel, and he was 
convicted of neglect of duty in not endeavouring to cut 
off the retreat of the Britiſh forces from Weſt Flanders. 
The veteran genera] Luckner ſoon after partook of the 
fate of Houchard; and the learned Bailly, the firſt mayor 
of Paris after the revolution, was condemned by the ſame 
tribunal, apparently upon an ill-founded charge, viz. that 
of having entered into a conſpiracy with La Fayette to 
maſlacre the patriots in the Champ de Mars, in July 
1791. The accompliſhed Barnave, and Rabaut de St 


Etienne, ſuffered allo, with many others, betore * = 
clulion 
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cluſion of the year. Of the guilt or innocence of theſe 
perſons it 1s impoſſible to determine, as their trials have 
never, to our knowledge, reached Great Britain. Of 
many, if not of moſt, we may venture to pronounce, that- 
their fate was at leaſt ſevere, and the reſpectable charac- 
ters of ſome of them will not permit us to ſuppoſe them 

nilty, | | 
p The condemnation of the duke of Orleans, latterly 
known under the fantaſtical and almoſt ludicrous title of 
Philip Egalité, appears to have produced ſcarcely any ſen- 
timents either of horror or commileration in any party; 
ſo completely, though perhaps almoſt inſenſibly, does a 
profligate life excite the indignation of mankind. Vet 
Egalite, in ſome inſtances, had evinced himſelf the friend 
of liberty; and, however contemptible his general conduct 
in life, his death was heroic. He was included in the ge- 
neral decere which removed the Bourbon family to Mar- 
ſeilles, and he was brought to Paris in the beginning of 
November to be tried before the revolutionary tiibunal. 
He was accuſed of having aſpired to the ſovere gnty from 
the firſt of the revolution; but how far the charge was 
ſubſtantiated, it is impoſſible to determine, for reaſons al- 
ready aſſigned. He was cenveyed in a cart on the even- 
ing of the 6th.of November to the place of execution, and 
ſuffered with magnanimity, amidit the inſults and re- 
proaches of the populace. | Tg 
The celebrated madame Roland was brought to the 
ſcaffold two days after the execution of Egalite. Her 
great talents have been confeſſed by all, and the integrity 
of her character has perhaps only been diſputed by that 
leveller of all moral excellence, the virulence of faction. 
Her attachment to the party of the Gironde was the only 
crime alleged againſt her, and in this attachment ſhe glo- 
ried both at the tribunal and on the ſcaffold. | 
The campaign terminated on the whole gloriouſly for 
the French, though the diſcomfiture excited by the defeat 
of the allies was in ſome meaſure compenſated to the Eng- 
liſh, by the intelligence, that in the beginning of October 
the royaliſts of fort Jeremie, in St. Domingo, had invited 
the Engliſh to take poſſeſſion of that part of the ifland, 1 
| | | and nf 
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and that cape Nicola Mole ſubmitted in a few days after 
to the Britiſh arms. In the Eaſt Indies alſo Pondicherry, 
and the other French ſettlements on the Coromandel coat, 
were taken by the Engliſh. | 

But it was in Europe that the valour and military ſkill 


of the French nation diſplayed itſelf to the moſt advantage, 


The decree for riſing in one body acted like an incanta. 
tion, and ſeemed to prodnce an army as if by a miracle, 
It was however ſome time before their numerous forces 
could be brought into action, and in ſome caſes the trea. 
chery of the commanders was ſuppoſed to act in favour of 
the combined powers. Early in the month of September, 
Landau had been inveſted by the combined powers; but 
while the French maintained the ſtrong lines at Weifſem. 
bourg, and on the Lauter, there was hut little proſpe& 
of ſucceſs. On the 13th of October, therefore, the Auſ- 
trian general Wurmſer made a grand attack upon the 
lines of Lauter; and, if we may truſt the French account, 
their generals permitted the Auſtrians, almoſt withont re- 
ſiſtance, to force the lines. The whole of the lines, with 
the town of Lauterburg, were carried, which Wurmſer 
himſelf confeſſes might have held ont a ſiege of ſeveral 
days. The French loſt alſo the whole of their artillery. 
The town of Weiſſembourg made a more formidable 


reſiſtance, and it was not carried without the loſs of be. 


tween ſeven and eight hundred men. The French re. 
treated towards Hagenau, from which however they were 
diſlodged on the 18th. The Auſtrian general loſt no 
time in proceeding towards Straſburg, and on the 25th, 
again routed the republicans, and was enabled to take 
poſſeſſion of Wanzenau. On the 27th he was attacked by 
the French ; but they were compelled to retreat, with the 
ſuppoſed loſs of 3000 men. | 

In the beginning of November the deputies St. Juſt 
and Le Bas were ſent to Straſburg, to re-organize the 
diſcomfited troops. They ordered immenſe reinforce- 
ments from the neighbouring departments; and to afford 
a falutary example of ſeverity, general Irembert, who was 
convicted of treachery in the affair of the lines of Weifſem- 
bourg, was ſhot at the head of the army on the gth. A 


conſpitacy was alſo detected at Straſburg, for delivering 
up 
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up the place to the enemy, and the traitors were puniſhed. 


Theſe ſpirited proceedings were not ſufficient however 
to fave Fort Louis, (or Fort Vauban) which fell into the 
hands of general Wurmſer on the 14th of November, not 


without firong ſuſpicions of treaſon on the part of the 


commandant, Here however the ſucceſſes of Wurmſer 
terminated 3 for on the 2 iſt of November the Auſtrians 
were compelled to retreat, and the republican army pene- 
trated to Vautruan, and almoſt to the gates of Hagenau. 

In the mean time the army of the Moſelle advanced to 
co- operate with the grand army of the Rhine; and on 
the 17th of November the Pruſſians were defeated near 
$221 bruck with ſome loſs. On the ſucceeding day the 
Prutfizn camp at Blieſcaſtel was ſtormed and taken by 
the republicans; and immediately, under the command 
of general Hoche, who it is faid had formerly officiated in 
the humble capacity of a poſtilion, they advanced to Deux 


Ponts. The poſt of Hornback, and the heights of Mille- 


back, were carried with great bravery by the Ftench, and 
the Pruſſians were immediately compelled to abandon 


= Deux Ponts. | | 
On the 29th and zoth of November, the French were 


repulſed with conſiderable loſs in two ſpirited attacks 
made on the duke of Brunſwick's poſts near Lantern 
but theſe were more than compenſated. by the ſucceſs of 
the republicans under general Pichegru, on the 8th of 
December, who carried with fixed bayonets all the re- 


doubts of the allies which covered Hagenau; and on the 


224 the allies were driven with an immenſe flaughter from 
Biſchoilers, Duſcheim, and Hagenau, notwithſtanding 


the almoſt continued works by which they had covered 


the line which joins the two poſts. The entrenchments 
on the heights of Reiſhoffen, Jauderſhoffen, and Freye- 
willers Radneith, are ſaid to have been not leſs formida- 


ble than thoſe of Jemappe, and formed three rows of re- 


doubts, which the allies conſidered as impregnable. They 
were however ſtormed by the army of the Moſelle, under 
general Hoche, who had joined Picheg:u; and carried 
word in hand, On the 23d and 24th, the French pur- 
tued the enemy to the heights of Wrotte, where they had 
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alſo erected moſt formidable entrenchments. On the 


26th, general Pichegru prepared to attack theſe entrench. 
ments in form; but after a fruitleſs cannonade, the re. 
publican ſoldiers called out to ſound the charge, and 
marched up to the very foot of the entrenchments, 4 
deſperate conflict enſued, which laſted from two o'clock 
in the afternoon till five. At half paſt fix the French 
were maſters of the heights, and at ten all the enemy's 
poſts were abandoned. On the 27th the republican army 
entered Weiſſembourg in triumph. General Wurmſer 
made good his retreat to the Rhine, and the duke of 
Brunſwick haſtily retreated to cover Mentz. 

The prince of Hohenloe had ſummoned Landau on the 
14th rf December ; but receiving an indignant reply 
from the commandant general Laubadere, the Prufian 
general Knobelſdorf attempted to eſtabliſh an intercourſe 
with the garriſon, which was ſpiritedly rejected. In con- 
ſequence of the retreat of the allies, the ſiege was raiſed, 
Keiſerſlautern, Guermerſheim, and Spires immediatcly 
ſubmitted to the French in conſequence of theſe victories. 

In the north but little was performed on either ſide dur- 
ing the latter part of the campaign. On the 19th of No- 
vember a trifling ſkirmiſh took place between a part ot 
the garriſon of Ypres, and a pary of the French who at- 
tempted to eſtabliſh themſelves at Poperinghue, from 
which they were diſlodged with the loſs of 45 priſoners. 
On the 28th of the ſame month, they attacked the out- 
poſts of the duke of York at Nechin and Liers, but were 
repulſed with ſome loſs; and on the zoth were again un- 
ſucceſsful in an attack on the ſame poſts. 

The fiege of Toulon was commenced immediately after 
the reduction of Marſeilles. On the 8th of September, 
general Cartaux arrived at the paſſes of Olioulles. The 
Spaniſh and Engliſh occupied the heights on the right, 
and the rebels on the left. As ſoon as the French genera 
was perceived by the enemy, he was ſaluted by a general 
ſhout of Yive Louis XVII. and by a diſcharge of muſbetij. 
At mid. day he ordered the attack, and by two o'clock 
the enemy were diſperſed, 150 of them being killed upœ 


the ſpot, and a number of priſoners taken by pb 
tab, 
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taux. On the firſt of October, the republican troops car- 
ried the heights of Pharon, which the Engliſh had forti- 
fed; but after retaining it a few hours, reinforcements 
arriving, they were forced again to abandon the poſt. On 
the 14th, an action took place between the garriſon, who 
had marched out to the defence of Malbouſquet, and the 
army of general Cartaux, in which the allies loſt about 
40 men, and the French about 30; no return was how- 


ever made by the Engliſh general of the Touloneſe who 


fell in the action. . 
On the ſucceeding day Cape Brun was taken with great 


_ bravery by the republican troops; and at the ſame time a 


detachment from the garriſon, ſent to occupy the heights 
of Thouars, was diſlodged, and obliged to retreat into 
the town, The allies loſt in both actions nearly 100 
men. 
In the beginning of November, general Cartaux was 
ordered to the command of the army in Italy, and gene- 
ral Dagobert was appointed to command the beſieging 
army at Toulon, About the ſame period, general 
O'Hara arrived with reinforcements from Gibraltar at 
Toulon, having been appointed by his Britannic majeſ- 
ty's commiſſion, governor and commander in chief, On 
the zoth of November, the garriſon made a vigorous ſor- 
tie in order to deſtroy ſome batteries which the enemy 
were erecting upon certain heights, within cannot ſhot of 
the city. The detachments ſent for this purpoſe, accom- 
pliſhed it with filence and ſucceſs ; and the French troops 
were ſurpriſed and fled. Elated unfortunately with the 
facility of the conqueſt, the allied troops ruſhed forward 
in purſuit of their fly ing foes, when they unexpectedly en- 
countered a conſiderable force which was proceding to 
cover the retreat of the fugitives. At this moment gene- 
ral O'Hara arrived on the ſpot; and while he was ex- 
erting himſelf to bring off his troops with regularity, be 
received a wound in his arm, and was made priſoner by 
the republicans. It is ſaid, that near a thouſand of the 
Britiſh and allied forces were killed, wounded, or taken 
priſoners on this occaſion. 
Soon after the capture of the Britiſh general O'Hara, 
| Pp2 : the 
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ſands of the people to the ſhips, thouſands were left to 


448 HISTORY OF ENGLAND; 
the city of Toulon was evacuated by the allies. On the 


morning of the 19th of December, the attack began be. 


fore all the republican forces had time to come up, It 
was chiefly directed againſt an Engliſh redoubt (Fort 
Mulgrave) which commanded the forts of I Eguillette 
and Ballaguier, defended by more than three thouſand 
men, twenty pieces of cannon, and ſeveral mortar, 
This important poſt was not able to reſiſt the ardour of 
the republican army. It was attacked about five o'clock 
in the morning, and at fix the republican flag was flying 
upon it. - This ſucceſs coſt the French about 200 men 
Killed, and more than o wounded. The allies loſt the 
whole garriſon, of which 500 were priſoners, including 


eight officers and a Neapolitan prince. The repreſenta. - 


tives of the people ruſhed among the ſeveral columns, and 
rallied thoſe who were panic-ſtruck for an inſtant, 
Diſmayed by the ſucceſs of their enemies, the allies 
evacuated the other forts, and began to take meaſures for 
removing their ſhips out of the reach of the ſhot and ſhells 
which the republicans inceſſantly poured upon them, 
More than four hundred oxen, ſheep and hogs, with large 
quantities of forage and proviſions of all ſorts, and more 
than an hundred pieces of cannon, fell into the hands of 
the French. 5 
The town was bombarded from noon till ten o'clock 
the ſame evening; when the allies, and part of the inha- 
bitants, having firſt {et fire to the town and ſhipping, pre- 
Cipitated their flight; two chaloupes filled with the fu- 
gitives, were ſunk to the bottom by the batteries. The 
precipitation with which the evacuation was effected, 
cauſed a great part of the ſhips and property to fall into 
the hands of the French, and was attended with the moſt 
melancholy conſequences to the wretched inhabitants. 


As ſoon as they obſerved the preparation for flight, they 


crowded to the ſhores: they demanded the protection 
which had been promiſed them on the faith of the Britiſh 
crown. A ſcene of confuſion, riot, and plunder enſued; 


and though great efforts were made to tranſport m—_ 
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the vengeance of their enraged countrymen. Many o 

them plunged into the ſea, and made a van effort to ſwim 
on board the ſhips. Others were ſeen to ſhoot them- 
ſelves, that they might not endure the ſuperior evil of fall- 
ing into the hands of the republicans. During all this, 
the flames were ſpreading in every direction, and the ſhips 
that had been ſet on fire, were threatening every inſtant 
to explode, and blow all around them into the air. This 
is but a faint deſcription of the ſcene on ſhore, and it was 
ſcarcely leſs dreadful on board the ſhips. Loaded with 


the moſt heterogeneous mixture of all nations, with aged 


men and infants, as well as women; with the fick from 
all the hoſpitals, and with the mangled ſoldiers from the 
polts juſt deſerted, their wounds {till undreſt; nothing 
could equal the horrors of the ſight, except the ſtill more 
appalling cries of diſtraction and agony that filled the ear, 
tor huſbands, fathers, children, left on ſhore. 

To increaſe the diſtreſs, they were without ſufficient 
proviſions for this mixed and helpleſs multitude of hu- 
_ beings; and ſuch as they had were almoſt unfit tor 
ule. g 


Of thirty -one ſhips of the line which the Engliſh found 


at Toulon, thirteen were left behind, nine were burnt 
at Toulon, and one at Leghorn; and four lord Hood 
had previouſly ſent away to the French ports Breſt and 
Rochefort, with 5000 republican ſeamen, whom he was 
afraid to truſt. Great Britain therefore obtained, by an im- 
menſe profution of blood and treaſure which the Toulon 
expedition coft, only three ſhips of the line, and five fri- 
gates, which were all that lord Hood was able to carry 
away. ; 

"The war on the fide of Spain was productive of no- 
thing but petty ſkirmiſhes, not worth detailing ; and on 
the fide of Savoy, the king of Sardinia appears to have 
made but a flow progreſs in recovering his poſſeſſions, 
which the Britiſh miniſtry are ſo generous as to guaranty 
to him at an immenſe expence. On the 27th of Septem- 
ber, the Piedmonteſe were repuiled in attempting to pe- 
netrate between Mourienne and Briangonnais. The re- 
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publicans ſaw them fall from the top of the mountains, and 
carried their rdoubts with the bayonet. The city of Clu: 
was then in the hands of the French, and they were pro. 
ceeding to Salons. In the mean time an Engliſh veſſel ar. 


rived at Nice with' a flag of truce, and a proclamation to 


the inhabitants, exhorting them to accept the royal con. 
ſtitution of 1789; but the magiſtrates of Nice replied, 


that French republicans would never become ſlaves, and 


that no other anſwer would be made to royaliſts except 
from the mouths of cannon, 
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CHAP. xxIX. 


glate of parties in England Meeting of parliament—Mr. 
Adam's motion reſpectiug Meſſrs. Muir and Palme. 
Deb ites on the policy of the war—On landing the Heſ- 
ſian troops in Englind—Grant of men for the uſe of the 
2 ivy—dSalary to the king of Sardinia—Supplies—New 
taxes—Bill io prevent money being remitted to France 
— Proceedings reſpecting the flawe trade—On recetu- 
ing emigrants into Britiſh pay—Motion of the marquis 
of Lanſdowne for negociation—BUul for augmenting the 
militia and raiſing volunteer companies—A ſubjidy to 
the king of Prufſia—Mefſage from the king reſpecting 
ſeditious practices —Suſpenſion of the habeas corpus act 
Lord Howe's wviftory—Inattvity of the king of Pruſ- 
fia——The parliament prorogued—State trial;—Account 
of the campaign of 1794—Retreat of the duke of York 
Lord Moira lands at Oftend——The French capture the 
Netherland. Duke of York defeated and crofſes the Waal 
— Maeſtricht jurrenders to the French—Progreſs of the 
French in Spain and Italy Change of affairs in the Wefl 
Indies—The French croſs the Waal—-Diflreſs of the Bri- 
tiſh army—The French enter Amflerdam—T he fladte 
holder arrives in England. 


[A. D. 1794 to 17959] 


I WHILE the republican party in England were ſecretly 
exulting at ſeeing the adminiſtration adopt mea- 
ſures which muſt inevitably endanger the conſtitution and 
government of the country, the latter had the vanity and 
| 1gnorance to tuppoſe, that the temporary ceſſation of de- 
mocratic clamour was to be attributed to ſome ſteps they 
had taken towards the ſuppreſſion of ſedition. 
The moderate party, the real friends to the conſtitu- 
tion, wiſhed for the reſtoration of peace, the re-eſtabliſh= 
ment of commerce, a temperate and limited parliamentary 
2 reform, and the ſimplifying of the adminiſtration of juſ- 
WF {ice in civil caſes, 48 perfectly convinced that ſuch a 
mode of procedure would much fooner reſtore proſperity 
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and tranquility to the kingdom, than perſevering in a 
ruinous and bloody war on the one hand, or ruſhing into 
confuſion and anarchy on the other. 

The conduct of the tory faction was injudicious in the 
extreme; they loudly vociferated the juſtice and neceſſity 
of the war, and the reſtoration of the ancient deſpotiſm in 
France, and of the popiſh religion, now appeared from 
ſome injudicious proclamations iſſued by the French roy. 
aliſts, to be the ultimate end of all their exertions, They 
forgot that the impolicy of engaging in prodigal and fruit. 
leſs wars, of aggravating the national burdens by impro. 
vident ſubſidies, of creating new and expenſive offices and 
places, was certainly not a leſs effectual means of pro- 
moting republicaniſm, than the preaching of the doArines 
of equality, and inculcating the duty of inſurrection. 
The Britiſh parliament met on the 21ſt of January, 
1794. His majeſty, in a ſpeech from the throne, called 
the attention of the two houſes to the iſſue of the war, 
«© on which, he obſerved, depended the ſupport of our 
conſtitution, laws and religion, and the ſecurity of all ci- 
vil ſociety.” He alſo noticed the treaties and conven- 
tions into which he had entered with foreign powers, for 
carrying on the war with greater energy, and mentioned 
the general loyalty which prevailed among all ranks, not- 
- withſtanding the continued efforts to miſlead and ſeduce 
the people. 

The debates on the addreſs were long and violent, and 
it was curious to obſerve, that the points of argument 
urged by miniſters for proſecuting the war were very dif- 
ferent from thoſe formerly employed by them for engag- 
ing init. The navigation of the Scheldt; the importa- 
tion of factious perſons from France, who were to over- 
turn the Britiſh government; and the decree of the 19th 
of Nov. 1792, were the original motives for engaging in 
the diſpute. It was afterwards diſcovered, that it was 
neceſſary to give to France a monarchical government; 
the principal argument afterwards reſted on the neceſſity 
4 maintaining faith and union with our allies ; but 33 

ome ſuſpicions afterwards aroſe with reſpect to the 


faith and union of theſe allies; it was diſcovered = 
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$ conſtitutional importance, which were ably conteſted ou 
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the French nation was incapable of maintaining the ac- 


cuſtomed relations of peace and amity. ; | | 
In the upper houſe, the addreſs was carried by a ma- 


jority of 97 againſt 12. In the houſe of commons, the 


addreſs was carried by 277 againſt 59. 


On the roth of March Mr. Adam moved in the houſe of 
commons, to review the late proceedings and deciſion of 
the ſupreme court of juſticiary in Scotland, againſt Tho- 
mas Muir, and the trial of the circuit court of juſticiary 
againſt the reverend Fyſche Palmer. In the couſe of his 
ſpeech, the mover clearly ſet forth that the crimes men- 
tioned in the indictments againſt the above mentioned 
gentlemen, were called leaſing making in the law of Scot- 
land, which was properly a miſdemeanour in the nature 
of a public libel, tending to affect the ſtate or diſturb the 
government, and that their indictments charged them 
with no other crime. He alſo ſtated that tranſportation 
could not, by the law of Scotland, he legally inflicted for 
lea/ing-making, the act of queen Anne 1703—4, having 
appropriated to that crime the puniſhment of fine, impri- 


| ſonment and baniſbment only; and the annexing of the 


pain of death to the return from tranſportation was an 
aggravation not warranted by law. The lord advocate 
of Scotland replyed to Mr. Adam in a long and elabo- 
rate ſpeech, in which he defended the law of Scotland, 
and the ſentence paſſed upon Mr. Muir and Mr. Palz= 
mer, On a diviſion of the houſe the motion of Mr, 
Adam was negatived by a majority of 1439 againſt 32. 
The minds of men, botn within and without the 
walls of parliament, continued to be agitated by the very 
intereſting queſtion of peace or war, and the conſideration 
of the vnpediments which obſtructed the reſtoration of that 


tranquil ſyſtem of policy, under which the nation had 


found itſelf both flouriſhing and happy. This ſubject 
therefore naturally intermixed itſelf in moſt of the debates 


in both houſes of parliament during the preſent ſeſſion, 
Independent, however, of the party and temporary poli- 
tics which were neceſſarily alluded to, ſome diſcuſſions 
took place, in which were involved points of the utmoſt 
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the part of oppoſition, Among theſe ſtand foremoſt the 
debates concerning the employment of foreign troops 
within. the territory of Great Britain. 

Oa the 27th of January, Mr. Dundas brought up 


meſſage from his majeſty, informing the houſe that 3 
eorps of Heſſian troops, employed in his ſervice, having 


been brought to the coaſt on the Iſle of Wight, to pre- 
vent ſickneſs on board the tranſports, his majeſty had 


given orders, that they ſhould be quartered on the iſland, 


An addreſs of thanks was voted for this communication. 
The next day, Mr. Grey called upon miniſters to aſſign 
a reaſon jor landing the Heſſian troops. Having receiv. 


eld an evaſive and unſatisfatory anſwer, Mr. Grey, on 


the 10th of February, called the attention of the houſe to 
this ſubject, by moving That to employ foreigners in 
any ſituation of military truſt, or to bring foreign troops 
into this kingdom, without the conſent of parliament, 
Hrſt had and obtained, is contrary to law. In the 
courſe of his ſpeech, he clearly pointed out the legality 
of introducing foreign troops into this kingdom, He 
inſtanced the 29th of George the ſecond, and the eighth 
of his preſent majeſty, The motion was ably ſupported 
by lerd John Cavendiſh, major Maitland and Mr, Fox, 
and though the arguments they made uſe of were unſuc. 
ceſsful as to their object, they will doubtleſs obtain an 


Influence with poſterity on any fimilar occaſion. 


The miniſterial fide of the houſe acknowledged that 
the law laid down by the oppoſition reſpecting the illege- 
lity of landing foreign troops was true in its prominent 
parts, but contended that the king had an inherent right 
to land foreign troops in time of war and upon particular 
emergencies. In ſupport of this opinion, they appeal! 
to the * of Henry VII. and VIII. and of the 

Philip and Mary. When a bill of indemnity 
was propoſed, they contended that it would be abſurd to 
pretend to indemnify meaſures which were in themſevs 
conſtitutional and juſtifiable by. the prerogative of the 
crown, and inſtanced the period from the year 1698 ü 


1701, when there was a ſtanding army kept up in ti 
countij, 
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country, and the mutiny bill was ſuſpended without any 
ſubſequent bill of indemnity. | | 

A. D. 1794. The next queſtion, which engaged the 
attention of the houſe, was the ſapply for the current 


Wh 
Ve When the reſolution for granting to his majeſty, for 
the naval ſervice of the preſent year, eighty-five thouſand 
men, including twelve thouſand one hundred marines, 
paſſed the houſe of commons on the 27th of January, it 
was ſtrongly urged that inſtead of granting two hundred 
thouſand pounds annually to the king of Sardinia, we 


ought to add five thouſand men to our navy, which 


would be of more ſervice to England than any ſervice of 
his Sardinian majeſty. The minority ſide of the houſe 
took this opportunity of 1 the negligent con- 
duct of miniſters, in not ſufficiently protecting the Britiſh 
commerce by proper convoys. In reply to the inſinu- 
ations of negligence, ſome commercial gentlemen in the 
houſe enumerated many inſtances of merchants having 
_ expreſſed their ſatisfaction at the protection which had 
been afforded to their trade, and declared that they (the 
reſpectable aldermaz Anderſon and others) had gained 
more laſt year by underwriting than by all the other 
branches of trade in which they were concerned. To 
this the oppoſition ably anſwered “ that the fair inference 
to be drawn from this was a'cenſure —_ the party that 
it was intended to panegyrize, becauſe the magnitude of 
the premium was a proof of the danger. | 

The reſolution for allowing his majeſty to make good 
his treaty with the king of Sardinia paiſed without a di- 
vijon. The chaucellor of the exchequer then moved twa 
reſolutions, toallow his majeſty 4, 500,000), for the preſent 
year by a loan on exchequer bills, which were put and 
carried. b 

On the zd of February, the houſe again reſolved itſelf 
into a committee of ſupply, and lord Arden moved, that 
553,021], ſhould be granted to his majeſty for the ordina. 


ries of the navy, and that 547, 3rol. be granted for de- 


traying the expences of building ſhips of war, over and 
| above 
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the part of oppoſition, Among theſe ſtand foremoſt the 
debates concerning the employment of foreign troops 
within. the territory of Great Britain. 

On the 27th of January, Mr. Dundas brought yy, 
meſſage from his majeſty, informing the houſe that 3 


corps of Heſſian troops, employed in his ſervice, having 


been brought to the coaſt on the Iſle of Wight, to pre. 
vent ſickneſs on board the tranſports, his majeſty bad 
given orders, that they ſhould be quartered on the iſland, 


An addreſs of thanks was voted for this communication. 


The next day, Mr. Grey called upon miniſters to aſſign 
a reaſon for landing the Heſſian troops. Having recey. 
ed an evaſive and unſatisfatory anſwer, Mr. Grey, on 
the 10th of February, called the attention of the houſe to 
this ſubject, by moving That to employ foreigners in 
any ſituation of military truſt, or to bring foreign troogs 
into this kingdom, without the conſent of parliament, 
Frſt had and ohtained, is contrary to law. In the 
courſe of his ſpeech, he clearly pointed out the illegality 
of introducing foreign troops into this kingdom, He 


inſtanced the 29th of George the ſecond, and the eighth | 


of his preſent majeſty. The motion was ably ſupported 
by lerd John Cavendiſh, major Maitiand and Mr, Fox, 
and though the arguments they made uſe of were unluc. 
ceſsful as to their object, they will doubtleſs obtain an 


Influence with poſterity on any ſimilar occaſion. 


The miniſterial fide of the houſe acknowledged that 
the law laid down by the oppoſition reſpecting the illegs 
lity of landing foreign troops was true in its prominent 
parts, but contended that the king had an inherent right 
to land foreign troops in time of war and upon particular 
emergencies. In ſupport of this opinion, they appealed 
to the precedents of Henry VII. and VIII. and of the 

f Philip and Mary. When a bill of indemnity 
was propoſed, they contended that it would be abſurd to 
pretend to indemnify meaſures which were in themſchs 
conſtitutional and juſtifiable by the prerogative of tie 
crown, and inſtanced the period from the year 1698 ü 


1701, when there was a ſtanding army kept up in - 
| COUNTY, 
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country and the mutiny bill was ſuſpended without any 
ſubſequent bill of indemnity. | 


attention of the houſe, was the ſupply for the current 


* OQ ma 895 


6-5 | | 
Wen the reſolution for granting to bis majeſty, for 
the naval ſervice of the preſent year, eighty-five thouſand 
men, including twelve thouſand one hundred marines, 
paſſed the houſe of commons on the 27th of January, it 
was ſtrongly urged that inſtead of granting two hundred 
thouſand pounds annually to the king of Sardinia, we 
n WH ought to add five thouſand men to our navy, which 
to would be of more ſervice to England than any ſervice of 
his Sardinian majeſty. The minority hde of the houſe 

took this opportunity of —_— the negligent con- 

duct of miniſters, in not ſufficiently protecting the Britiſh 
commerce by proper convoys. In reply to the inſinu- 
ations of negligence, ſome commercial gentlemen in the 
houſe enumerated many inſtances of merchants having 
expreſſed their ſatisfaction at the protection which had 
been afforded to their trade, and declared that hey (the 
reſpectable aldermay Anderſon and others) had gained 
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branches of trade in which they were concerned. To 
this the oppoſition ably anſwered © that the fair inference 
to be drawn from this was a cenſure _ the party that 
it was intended to panegyrize, becauſe the magnitude of 
| the premium was a proof of the danger.“ EY | 
The reſolution for allowing his majeſty to make good 
his treaty with the king of Sardinia paiſed without a di- 
viſon. The chancellor of the exchequer then moved two 
reſolutions, to allo his majeſty 4, 500,000), for the preſent 
year by a loan on exchequer bills, which were put and 
carried, ; 
On the 3d of February, the houſe again reſolved itſelf 
into a committee of ſupply, and lord Arden moved, that 
558,021], ſhould be granted to his majeſty for the ordina. 
ries of the navy, and that 547,310l. be granted for de- 
traying the expences of building ſhips of war, over and 
| | above 


A. D. 1794. The next queſtion, which engaged the 
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of the moſt juſt debt, the defendant might plead that the 
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above the ſum allowed {for wear and tear, which was 
agreed to. a | ; 
His lordſhip concluded by moving that the land forces 
for the ſ:rvice of the current year do conſiſt of, 60,24, 
men including 3, 382 invalids. | 

» The motion was oppoſed by Mr. Huſſey, who ſtrongly 
contended that an augmentation of the navy would be 
much preferable to an increaſe of the land forces, To 
this the chancellor of the exchequer replied, that « x 
naval war would prove inefkcacious, becauſe it would 
not bring that immediate preſſure upon the enemy, which 
was neceſſary to accelerate the proſpect of peace. Mere 
naval exertions are not ſufficient againſt a country yot 
poſſeſſing the command of the ſea, nor formidable from 


its maritime power; aà country which is ſatisfied yolun. 


tarily to annibilate its own commerce,” | 

The total amount to be provided for this year was 
19,939,000]. The additional taxes to aid this expence 
were one penny per gallon additional upon Britiſh ipirits 
in the waſh. Ten- pence addition per gallon upon bran. 
dy, and nine pence per gailon upon rum. An addi. 


tional duty was alſo laid upon brigks and tiles, flates, 


crown glaſs, paper, and upon attornies. 

The chancellor of the exchequer alſo ſtated, when hz 
propoſed theſe taxes, that the ſurplus of the taxes in 1791 
amounted to 428,000]; to. which, when the addition 
duties of the current year were added, he eſtimated the 
ſum to be 911, l. 

On the 1 of February, the ſolicitor general introduced 
a bill into the commons * to prevent the application of 
debts in the hands of any of the ſubjects of his majelty, 
to or tor the diſpoſal of perions reſident in France, aud 
for preſerving the produce of ſuch property to the indi- 
dual owners. The bill was defended by the attorucy 
general, who aſked, what ſecurity was poſſeited by Frencl. 
men this inftant but what depended upon the honour and 
integrity of their debtors ? The law atforded them none; 
for were a Frenchman to bring an action for the recover) 


0 


plaintiff was an alien cuemy, and there would be hs 
| | 0 
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of the action. After paſſing the preſent hill, however, he 
muſt pay the money, when ſued for it, after the war. He 


ſtated the bill to be a protection to inviduals, and of de- 


fence to this country. After the uſual formalities the 
bill was paſſed into a law. | 

The humane endeavours of Mr. Wilberforce to effect 
1 favourable change in the ſtate of the ſlave trade, induced 
him to bring forward a motion early in the ſeſſion, for 
leave to bring in a bill for aboliſhing that branch of the 
trade which extended to the ſupplying of foreign terrĩto- 
ries with ſlaves. He accompanied his motion with a de- 
claration of not having abandoned his original intention, 
of completely extinguiſhing the whole of this deteſtable 
trafic. He obſerved, that the ſupporters of the flave 
trade had reſted their cauſe on the ground of its being ne- 
ceſſary to the well being of our Weſt India poſſeſſions, 
which could not otherwiſe be ſupplied with labourers. 
They who were ſincere in this objection muſt warmly de- 
fend the preſent motion; for inſtead of abridging tha. 
{upply, it tended to increaſe it, and to prevent our raiſing 
the Weſt India poſſeſſions of foreigners into a competi- 
tion with our own. The bill in its progreſs through the 
houſe was oppoſed by fir William Young, alderman 
Newnham, and the members for ſeveral towns, intereſted 
in the ſlave trade, who, beſides the exertions of their re- 
prelſentatives, ſent petitions, praying that the bill might 
not paſs into a law. Alter ſeveral long debates upon 
the ſubje& of the ſlave trade, this bill paſſed the houſe of 
commons; but was afterwards rejected by the lords, 
upon a motion of lord Grenville, who objected to enter 
into the merits of the quettion, pending the inquiry inſti- 
_ in that houſe on the general ſubje& of the ſlave 
trade. 

The employment of the French emigrants in the war 
againſt their own country, which had frequently been cen- 
med by the oppoſition, produced in this ſeſſion debates 
of conſiderable magnitude. Major Maitland, in the 
houſe commons, on the 1ſt of February, deſired to be in- 


formed by Mr. Dundas, whecher or not there were 
French officers employed as aids-de-camp to the earl of 


VoL, V. u | Moira, 
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Moira, and receiving Britiſh pay. A ſatisfactory au. 
| ſwer to this was evaded by Mr. Dundas, who thought 
the noble earl had a right to employ ſuch inſtruments x; 
he thought fit for executing the buſineſs with which he 
was entruſted, and noticed the indelicacy of mentioning 
the names of the French officers. He declared further, that 
he ſhould decline anſwering any queſtions that tended ty 
diſcloſe the meaſures of government, the ſucceſs of which 
might depend upon ſecreſy, unleſs he was commanded 
to anſwer by the houſe. T he major replied, that the fad 
which the honourable gentleman ſcemed to conſider as 1 
very curious and important cabinet ſecret, might be 
learned from the meaneſt private ſoldier belonging to lord 
Moira ; that he underſtood from good authority that 
French officers were employed under his lordſhip, andre. 
ceived Britiſh pay, which, (if ſuch was the fact), wa 
contrary to law, and a fit object of inqu'ry in that houſe, 
Major Maitland concluded by moving for the produdticn 
of the names of foreign officers ſerving under the earl of 
Moira: the motion was negatived ; but ſoon after the earl 
of Moira introduced into the houſe of lords a juſtification 
of himſelf, and an account of his fruitleſs expedition to 
the coaſt of Cherbourg. In his narration he informed 
* the houle, that he appointed the French ſtaff, and it con. 
ſiſted of two aides-de-camp, a French ſecretary, and a 
quarter-maſter general; that in this appointment he had 
not been authoriſed by his majeſty's miniſters ; he con- 
ceived that the nature of his command neceſſarily inveſted 
him with a degree of diſcietion adequate to the end of the 
deſtined ſer vice. 

Among ſeveral laudable attempts made by oppoſition 
to put an end to the miſeries of war by negociation, the 
ſpeech of the marquis of Lanſdowne on the 17th of Fe- 
bru ry, introductory to his motion for peace, claims the 
fiſt rank. It was replete with ſound obſervation and 
elaborate reaſoning. It was a ſpeech which will nece!- 
farily attract the attention of every man who wiſhes to be 
acquainted with the actual ſtate of European politics, 38 
containing more rea] and curious information on that 


ſubje&, than any written document publiſhed at this pe. 
Tiod- 
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riod, It comprehends a retroſpectiue view of the prin- 
cipal tranſactions of the war, and an accurate inveſtiga- 
tion of the conduct of the Britiſh miniſtry towards the 
king of Pruſſia, the empreſs of Ruſſia, the King of Sardi- 
| nia, the court of Florence, and towards the governments 
of Genoa, Switzerland, Sweden, Denmark, and America. 
What the noble ſpeaker then propoſed under the form of 
hypotheſis and conje&ure, was afterwards confirmed by 
poſitive facts; and the picture which he drew of the views 
and intereſts of the different courts was fo correct, that 
it appeared almoſt to have been extracted from the mi- 
nutes of their reſpective cabinets. 

The motion was clamorouſly, but feebly oppoſed by 
earl Fitzwilliam, the earl of Caernarvon, lord 1 
and lord Grenville. The duke of Grafton, at the cloſe 
of an able ſpeech in defence of the motion, ſaid, * that 
he thought a continuance of the war threatened his ma- 
jeſty's throne and government, and the ſafety and proſpe- 
rity of the country. On a diviſion there appeared for 
the motion 13, againſt it, 103. : 

The augmentation of the militia, and the raiſing volun- 
teer companies, as well as taking meaſures for having a 
number of yeomanry and others in various parts of the 
kingdom, to bear arms and to be ready to take the field 
in caſe of an emergency, were new ſteps purſued by the 
preſent adminiſtration, to repel the threatened invaſion of 
this country by the French, or poſſibly as a corps de re- 
ſerve, ſhould the growing 4iſcontents of the people break 
out into open inſurrection. To aid theſe e the 
ſecretary of ſtate addreſſed circular letters to the lord 
lieutenants of the ſeveral counties, ordering them to take 
the ſenſe of the inhabitants, upon the beſt mode to be pur - 
ſued, in order to inſure the internal defence of the king- 
dom, either in caſe of an invaſion by a foreign enemy, or 
in caſe of riots and diſturbances at home. In conſequence 
of theſe letters to the lord lieutenants, meetings were held 


W in moſt of the cities and confiderable towns in the king- 


dom, and large ſums of money ſubſcribed for raifing 
troops, to be ready at the call of the miniſter. | 
On the 6th of March, Mr. Pitt introduced this ſubje& 
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Moira, and receiving Britiſh pay. A fatisfaRory an. 
ſwer to this was evaded by Mr. Dundas, who thought 
the noble earl had a right to employ ſuch inſtruments a 
he thought fit for executing the buſineſs with which he 
was entruſted, and noticed the indelicacy of mentioning 
the names of the French officers. He declared further, that 
he ſhould decline anſwering any queſtions that tended to 
diſcloſe the meaſures of government, the ſucceſs of which 
might depend upon ſecreſy, unleſs he was commanded 
to anſwer by the houſe. I he major replied, that the fad 
which the honourable gentleman ſeemed to conſider as a 
very curious and important cabinet ſecret, might be 
learned from the meaneſt private ſoldier belonging to lord 
Moira ; that he underſtood from good authority that 
French officers were employed under his lordſhip, andre. 
ceived Britiſh pay, which, (if ſuch was the fact), was 
contrary to law, and a fit object of inquiry in that houſe, 
Major Maitland concluded by moving for the production 


of the names of foreign officers ſerving under the earl of 
Moira: the motion was negatived ; but ſoon after the earl | 


of Moira introduced into the houſe of lords a juſtification 


of himſelf, and an account of his fruitleſs expedition to 
the coaſt of Cherbourg. In his narration he informed Jl 
the houle, that he appointed the French ſtaff, and it con- 
ſiſted of two aides-de-camp, a French ſecretary, and a | 
quarter-maſter general; that in this appointment he had 1 


not been authoriſed by his majeſty's miniſters; he con- 
ceived that the nature of his command neceſſarily inveſted 
him with a degree of diſcietion adequate to the end of the 
deſtined ſervice. | | 
Among ſeveral laudable attempts made by oppoſition 
to put an end to the miſeries of war by negociation, the 
ſpeech of the marquis of Lanſdowne on the 17th of Fe. 
bru wry, introductory to his motion for peace, claims the 
firſt rank. Tt was replete with ſound obſervation and 
elaborate reaſoning. It was a ſpeech which will necel- 
farily attract the attention of every man who wiſhes to be 
acquainted with the actual ftate of European politics, as 
containing more rea] and curious information on that 
ſubject, than any written document publiſhed at 1 
; | Tlod- 
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WT riod. It comprehends a retroſpective view of the prin- 
cCipal tranſactions of the war, and an accurate inveſtiga- 


tion of the conduct of the Britiſh miniſtry towards the 


7 king of Pruſſia, the empreſs of Ruſſia, the King of Sardi- 


nia, the court of Florence, and towards the governments 


of Genoa, Switzerland, Sweden, Denmark, and America. 
Wat the noble ſpeaker then propoſed under the form of 
ZE hypotheſis and conjecture, was afterwards confirmed by 
7 blade facts; and the picture which he drew of the views 
and intereſts of the different courts was ſo correct, that 
it appeared almoſt to have been extracted from the mi- 
nutes of their reſpective cabinets. 

The motion was clamorouſly, but feebly oppoſed by 
earl Fitzwilliam, the earl of Caernarvon, lord AT bang 
and lord Grenville. The duke of Grafton, at the cloſe 
of an able ſpeech in defence of the motion, ſaid, - that 
he thought a continuance of the war threatened his ma- 
jeſty's throne and government, and the ſafety and proſpe- 
rity of the country. On a diviſion there appeared for 
the motion 13, againſt it, 103. 

The augmentation of the militia, and the raifing volun- 
teer companies, as well as taking meaſures for having a 
number of yeomanry and others in various parts of the 
kingdom, to bear arms and to be ready to take the field 
in caſe of an emergency, were new ſteps purſued by the 
preſent adminiſtration, to repel the threatened invaſion of 
this country by the French, or poſſibly as a corps de re- 
ſerve, ſhould the growing diſcontents of the people break 
out into open inſurrection. To aid theſe meafures, the 
ſecretary of ſtate addreſſed circular letters to the lord 
lieutenants of the ſeveral counties, ordering them to take 
the ſenſe of the inhabitants, upon the beſt mode to be pur- 
ſued, in order to inſure the internal defence of the king- 
dom, either in caſe of an invaſion by a foreign enemy, or 
in caſe of riots and diſturbances at home. In conſequence 
of theſe letters to the lord lieutenants, meetings were held 
in moſt of the cities and confiderable towns in the king- 
dom, and large ſums of money ſubſcribed for raiſing 
troops, to be ready at the call of the miniſter. 

On the 6th of March, Mr. Pitt introduced this ſubje& 
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into the houſe, under the form of a motion for an aug. 
mentation of the militia. The oppoſition members rea. 
dily admitted, that an augmentation of the militia wag a 
meaſure generally allowed to be conſtitutional; but as to 
empowering the people to raiſe forces by benevolences 
and ſubſcription money, they contended it was illega}, 
and contrary to the genuine ſpirit of the Britiſh conſtitu- 
tion. It was clear, they ſaid, that a propoſition from the 
executive power to any quarter whatever, for the raiſin 
of troops ought to be laid before parliament. They urged, 
therefore, that the conſtitution, in its vitel principle was 
attacked and violated, when the executive government of 
this free country had made application to the lords lieu - 
tenant of the counties, ſtating to them the neceſſity of 
raiſing a military force, of which the houſe of commons 
was kept in profound ignorance. It was plain alſo, that 
if the executive power could raiſe ſupplies by any means 
whatever, without an application to the houſe of com- 
mons, there was an end at once of the repreſentatives of 
the people; ſince the repreſentatives were ſtripped of the 
only power that made them formidable to the crown and 
uſeful to the people. 

Theſe miniſterial proceedings produced a ſpirited and 
conſtitutional oppoſition in ſeveral parts of the country, 


Reſolutions pointedly againit theſe meaſures, were carried 


in ſome counties; that of Surry in particular. But not- 
withſtanding this oppoſition, the miniſter had ſufficient 
inſiuence finzlly to carry this meaſure, and allo to pals a 
bill to enable the ſubjects of France to enliſt in his majel- 
ty's ſervice on the continent of Europe, and to receive 
officers in ſuch regiments, as engineers, under certain re- 
ſtrictions, | 
The ſeceſſion of the king of Pruſſia from the great 
cauſe of the allies, agitated the political world for ſeveral 


weeks. At firſt it was repreſented as an abandoning of 
the cauſe altogether ; but at length the public declaration 


of his Pruſſian majeſty, announced that the whole pro- 


ceeded from his inability to ſupply his troops from the re. 


ſources of his own country, and, therefore, that he mult 
be ſublidized by /omze body to enable him to _ his 
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forces for the great purpoſe of reſtoring the monarchical 
form of government to France, Which of the powers at 
war was to ſupply the wants of the Pruſſian ſoldiers, was 
a queſtion ealy to be determined. The generoſity of 
Britain towards Pruſſia, was ſoon made known to the 
world by a treaty ſigned at the Hague, by the plenipoten- 
tiaries of the twokings, and the ſtates general of Holland, 

The chancellor of the exchequer on the 3zoth of April, 


| brag this treaty into the houſe of commons, recom- 


mending to them the conſideration of the means to enable 
his majeſty to fulfil the ſtipulation thereof. By the terms 
of the treaty, his Pruſſian majeſty was to furniſh thirty 
thouſand troops, in addition to his contingent, and to the 
number agreed for by a former treaty ; the additional an» 
nual expence to Great Britain on this account was eſti- 
mated at one million three hundred and fifty thouſand 
pounds. The miniſter concluded with moving, that the 
ſum of two millions and a half be granted to his majeſty 
to enable him to fulfil the ſtipulation of the ſaid treaty, 
entered into for the more vigorous proſecution of the war 

and allo to provide for ſuch exigencies as might ariſe 
during the vear 1794. The enemies of the war objected 


to this ſubſidy, as a very dangerous example, for every 


one of our allies might, on account of pretended or real 
inability, apply to this country for aſſiſtance. Phey 
urged that the court of Berlin, after the repeated proofs 
of duplicity it had exhibited, was an improper ally, and 
not to be depended upon in any point of view. It was 
alſo added that his Pruſſian majeſty had woluntarily em- 
barked as a principal in the war, long before the Britiſh 
nation was unbappily involved in it; and now he had the 
modeſty to come and demand payment of them (who cer- 
tainly could not be equally intereſted) for fighting his own 
battles, The Engliſh miniſter perſiſted in the inability of 
the King of Pruſſia to continue the war, without pecu- 
niary aſſiſtance, and in the neceſſity of our having ſuch 
an ally; and the houſe conwinced by his forcible reaſon- 
71g, voted the annual two millions and a half as required 

of them, | 
Mr, Dundas, on the 12th of May, brought down a 
24 3 | meſlage 
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meſſage from his majeſty, purporting that, having re. 
ceived information that ſeditious practices had lately been 
carried on by certain ſocieties in London, in correſpondence 
with ſocities in difterent parts of the country, and ayoy. 
edly directed to the object of aſſembling a pretended gene. 
ral convention of the people, in contempt and defiance ct 
the authority of parliament; he had therefore given di. 
rections for ſeizing the books and papers of the ſaid ſo. 
cieties in London, which had been ſeized accordingly; 
that his majeſty had alſo given orders for laying them be 
fore the houſe of commons, and recommended to them ty 
conſider the ſame, At the ſame time ſeveral perſons, the 
outline of whoſe trials will be preſently detailed, were 
taken into cuſtidy, underwent ſeveral examinations be. 
Fore the privy council, and were committed to the Tower 
for high treaſon. The papers taken were made th: 
foundation of an act of parliament, which paſſed foon 
afterwards, for ſuſpending the habeas corpus act; they 
were alſo referred to a ſecret committee of the houſe « 
commons, who made a long report of their contents, 
'The public found in the parliamentary report of theſe pa. 
pers, a repetition of advertiſements, proceedings of mt. 
ings, reſolutions, and diſccurſes on liberty, which they 
had before read in almoſt every newſpaper. The letter 
from individuals, and diſtant members of the ſocieties, to 
the ſecretaries, and the correſpondence between one f. 
ciety and another, made a conſiderable part of the rept BY 
of the ſecret committee. It is a curious circumſtance, 1 
that in the poſſeſſion of individuals connected with the! 
ſocieties, (who were ſuppoſed to conſiſt of at leaſt twenty Þi 
thouſand perſons about to take up arms) there wr 
found, as the report ſtates, ** eighteen ſtand of arms; Ii 
or, as a witty member of the houſe of commons remarke, I 
eighteen ruſty fowling pieces. 5 4 
Ihe bill for the ſuſpenſion of tlie habeas corfu 
act was introduced into the houſe by the mainiſts, 
upon the reading the report of the ſecret committee; Bi 
and in conſequence of his motion, leave was given *v BY 
bring in a bill, to empower his majeſty to ſecure mM. | 


formed a part of the French flect, 
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tain ſuch perſons as his majeſty all ſuſpect of conſpiring 


againlt his perſon and government.“ 

The oppoſition fide of the houſe contendrd, that they 
ſaw nothing in the report that juſtified ſo extraordinary 
and alarming a meaſure as the ſuſpenſion of that bill, 
which was jüſtly confidered as the palladium of Engliſh 
liberty. As to the principal argument of the miniſterial 
party, which went to prove the illegality of conventions, 
ir was anſwered by the other de, that there had deen 
many conventions for a parliamentary reform in both 
England and Scotland, and to ſome of which Mr. Pitt 
and the duke of Richmond had belonged, which were 
always regarded as perfectly legal and conſtitutional. 
But (remaiked a ſarcaſtic ſenator) as lord Foppington 
ſays in the play, © I begin to think that when I was a 
commner, I mult have been a very nauſeous fellow; 
ſo the chancellor of the exchequer, at this period, begins 
to think, „ that when he was a reformer, he muſt have 
bern a very fooliſo fellow. Reaſoning and wit, hew- 
ever, were both found too impotent when put in compe- 
tition with the miniſter. On the 23d of May, the bill 
for the ſuſpenſion of the habeas corpus act paſſed into a 


law; by which, perſons impriſoned for high treaſon art 


ſedit ion, might be detained, without bail or mainpriſe, 
until the 1ſt of February, 1795. 

About this time the public received the exhilirating 
intelligence of a victory gained over the French fleet by 
admiral lord Howe, off Uſhant. 

The Britiſh admiral having obtained the weather- gage 
of the enemy, brought them to cloſe action on the iſt of 
June. In leſs than one hour the French admiral, en- 
gaged by the Queen Charlotte, after a ſevere conflict, 
bore off, and was followed by moſt of the ſhips of his 
van in condition to carry ſail after him, leaving with 
the Engliſh ſeveral of his ſhips crippled or totally diſ- 
maſted, excluſive of the Vengeur, ſunk in the engage- 
ment. Though the enemy fonght with a courage bor- 
dering on raſhneſs, the ſuperiority of the British naval 


kill put the English in poſſeſſion of liz ſhips, Which had 
The 
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The rejoicings on this occaſion were great and gere. 
ral, but in the capital they were blended with great irre. 
gularities ; the peaceful inhabitants were awaked in the 
dead of the night with the moſt ſavage outcries, which 
were timorouſly conſtrued by many, previous to an ex. 
lanation, into annunciations of the moſt dreadful ca. 
lamity, rather than thoſe of a ſignal victory. The mob, 
in their riotous nocturnal perambulations through the 
ſtreets, aſſailed the houſes 15 ſeveral perſons, ſuppoſed to 
think differently on politics from the men in power, 
The houſe and furniture of the earl of Stanhope were 
' materially damaged upon this occaſion. To the ſcandal 
of the police, theſe ſcenes of outrage and riot were per. 
mitted for three ſucceſſive nights. | 
A few days before the prorogation of parliament, the 
miniſter had the mortification to find, that though he 
had punctually remitted the money from the Britiſh tres. 
ſury, for the uſe of the king of Pruſſia, according to 
treaty, the troops had not moved in the great caule in 
which he had engaged them; but that his Pruſſian ma. 
jeſty thought it more to his intereſt to order them for the 
protection of his newly acquired dominjons in Poland. 
The patriotic ſide of the houſe embraced this opportu- 
nity of rem ending adminiftration of the frequent admo- 


nitions and predictions which had been given them, 3 


reſpecting the conduct of this monarch, and embarraſſed Þ 
the miniſter by importunate interrogatories. What fer. 
vices they aſked had the king of Pruſſia rendered thi 
country ſince he was ſubſidized? Had he marched any troops 
to co-operate with ours? and if he had, what did ther 1 
number amount to? What had they done? And wher Jl 
were they now ſtationed? What articles of the laſt ot 
former treaty had his Pruſſian majeſty fulfilled, excepting 
that of receiving the Britiſh money? They alſo con. 
tended that if the misfortunes of the campaign were not 
owing to the negle& of the king of Pruſſia, or to tix 
inſincerity of the emperor, or any of the allies, but to BY 
the prodigious numbers of the French as an armed uu. 
tion, that miniſters knew the French to have been an 
armed nation, for ſo they had themſelves emphaticall 
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termed them, and therefore ought not to have conſumed 
the blood and treaſure of Great Britain in ſo hopeleſs a 
conteſt. | | Was 

On the 121th of July, however, Mr. Pitt was relieved 
from theſe embarraſſments by the prorogation of Parlia- 
ment, 98 N ä | 

On that day, in the houſe of lords, the duke of Nor- 
folk was prevented from making a promiſed motion, re- 
lative to the ſtate of the nation, by the lord chancellor 
abſenting himſelf till too late an hour. Lord Lauder- 


3 dale, on this occaſion, moved, ** that this Houſe do ap- 


* 


point a Speaker, and immediately proceed to buſineſs,” 
No proceeding took place in conſequence of this motion, 
his majeſty arriving ſoon afterwards, and the ſeſſion was 
X terminated in the ufual manner by a ſpeech from the 
W throne to both houſes,of parliament. | 

Previous to the prorogation of the legiſlative body, the 
duke of Portland, earl Spencer, ear] Fitzwilliam, Mr, 
Wyndham, and others who had formerly ſtyled them- 
ſelves the Whig party, had condeſcended to accept of- 
IX fices in ſubordination to the miniſter. 
| As the year 1794 will ever form a conſpicuous part 
in the annals of Great Britain, on account of the number 
and importance of the trials, which took place in it, for 
treaſon and ſedition, we ſhail now proceed to give a brief 
account of them. | | 

Mr. Thomas Walker, a manufacturer of Mancheſter, 
who had greatly diſtinguiſhed himſelf in defeating certain 
meaſures of the miniſter, which had been ſuppoſed injuri - 
ous to the manufactures of Lancaſhire; and who had al- 
ways been a ſt enuous advocate for a parliamentary reform, 
was indicted for conſpiring with nine other perſons to 
overturn the conſtitution by force of arms, and to aſſiſt 
the French in caſe of an invaſion. The principal evidence 
a gainſt the priſoner was a ſpy, of the name of Dunn, who 
was afterwards convicted of wilful and corrupt perjury, 
and who confeſſed he had been hired for the purpoſe by 
certain perſons, His evidence was however fo contra- 
| diftory, and abſurd, that the proſecution was even aban- 
concd by the counſel for the crown. Mr. Walker was 

| honourably 
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nonourably acquitted without being put upon his defence, 
and the witneſs committed to take his trial for perjury, 
The whole tranſaction reflected great diſgrace upon ſome 
gentleman in Mancheſter, who, it appeared, had en- 
couraged this man and others to become informers, and 
to inſtitute proſecutions againſt ſuch perſons in that place 
as were obnoxious to miniſtry, It is a melancholy con- 
ſiderat ion, that the fervour of party had ariſen to ſuch an 
excels in thi> part of the kingdom, that, on the teſtimony 
of this infamous and perjured miſcreant, Mr, Paul of 
Mancheſter, was impriſoned for nine weeks on a charge 
of high treaſon, and Mr. Booth was condemned to two 
gh impriſonment for ſpeaking ſeditious words, although 

is evidence upon the trial at the Mancheſter ſeſſions had 
been directly contradicted by that of a fair, honeſt, and 
unimpeached witneſs, 

The perſons who in the month of May had been com- 
mitted to priſon, on the charge of a democratic conſpiracy 
to overturn the government, were kept in cloſe confine- 

ment, without any notice of trial, to the month of Sep- 
ſi tember. With reſpect to the cauſes of this delay, we 
| i have no ſpecific information, nor is it within the compaſs 

| of our narrative to enquire into them. With reſpect to 
| the motives which induced miniſters to open the judicial 
11 campaign in North Britain, in preference to the ſouthern 
Ll part of the iſland, we are equally uninformed, nor ſhall we 
14 attempt to ſupply by conject ure what is wanting in evi- 

b dence. Two priſoners had been committed at Edinburg 
on a charge of high treaſon, Robert Watt and David 
1 Downie; and in the month of September a ſpecial com- 
4 miſſion was iſſued with great formality; and Mr. An- 
| il ſtruther, one of the miniſter's new converts from the 
. : whig party, and other gentlemen of the law, were diſ- 
4 
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1 patched from London to Scotland for the purpoſe of con- 
| | ducting the trials. On the 3d of September Watt was 
| tried, and convicted of high treaſon. The principal | 
| charge in the indictment related to a plan which, it ap- 
peared, the priſoner had committed to paper, and com- 
0 municated to ſeveral perſons, and particularly to Downie, 
F for ſeizing by force upon the caſtle of Edinburgh, _ 

the 
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the exciſe office, and the banks; alſo for ſeizing the per- 


ſons of the lord juſtice clerk, the lords of juſticiary and 
ſeſſion, and the provoſt of Edinburg; and for procuring 
and giving orders for arms to effect theſe purpoſes. The 
principal evidences againft the priſoner were a perſon of 
the name of Taylor, who was afterwards convicted of 
felony at the Old Bailey, Alexander Atchiſon, Arthur 
M'Ewan, William Bonthorn, and John Fairley, members 
of different ſocieties in Scotland for the promotion of a 
parliamentary reform. The production of the paper in 
queſtion was fully proved; and indeed it appeared that 
Watt had made no ſecret of the bufineſs, but had pro- 
ceeded in it with a degree of publicity which muſt have 
been fatal to any ſerious plan of conſpiracy. It was fur- 
ther proved, that an order had been given by Watt for 
the fabrication of five dozen of pikes; but it did not ap- 
pear that the meaſures had been received with approba- 
tion by any member of theſe affociations ; on the con- 
trary, according to theſe witneſſes, the utmoſt horror and 
oppoſition was manifeſted to proceedings which might 


diſturb the peace, or ſhed the blood of their countrymen.“ 


Thus far, on the part of Watt, a conſpiracy to lewy 
war againft the government was clearly proved, though 
a doubt was entertained by ſome perſons in the Jaw, 


how far a conſpiracy to leuy war could be conſtrued into 


an act of high treaſon, as it is not the conſpiring to do it, 
but the actual lewying of war, which is ſpecified by the 
act of Edward the third, and by fir Edward Coke, as 
conſtituting an overt a& of high treaſon. But the moſt 


curious circumſtance in the trial was the priſoner's de- 


fence. By the teſtimony of the lord advocate of Scotland, 
and by letters from Mr. fecretary Dundas, produced and 
authenticated in court, it appeared that the priſoner had 
carried on a confidential correſpondence with Mr. Dun- 
das, and had actually been retained as a ſpy in the ſervice 
of government, and had received money for his ſervices, 
The priſoner's counſel therefore contended, that what 
their client had done was with no other view than to ar- 
rive more completely at a knowledge of the ſecrets of 


thoſe perſons whoſe conduct he was to obſerve, and, by 


appearing 
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appearing zealous in the ſame cauſe, to cover his real in. 
tentions of betraying their counſels, and bringing to 

uniſhment the enemies of his ſovereign. This reaſoning 
—— had ſo little weight with the jury, that they re- 
turne into court with a verdict of guilty in about five 


minutes. Perhaps the circumſtance moſt in proof of the 


defence of Watt, is one which is mentioned by Mr. Plow. 
den, but which appears not to have been adduced in ar-. 
gument by his counlel, viz,—* Watt never became a 
member of any of theſe ſocicties (for parliamentary re- 
form), but procured conſtant admiſſion to them, by falſe 
pretences and undertakings, for the baſe purpoſe of car- 
rying information from them to government, and pro- 
bably with the ſtill more iniquitous view of working up 
grounds for ſuch information®*.” | | 

The crime of Downie appears to have conſifted rather 
in being a ſilent auditor of the plans of Watt, than in any 
active meaſures which he had taken, except that it ap- 


peared that he had paid a bill for 15 pikes, which had- 


been made by Watt's order. So little ſatisfied indeed 
were the jury with the verdict of guilty, which they 
brought in, that, on account of certain circumſtances.” 
they unanimouſly recommended the priſoner to mercy ; 
and he afterwards received his majeity's pardon, on 
condition of being tranſported for life. 

On the 10th of September a ſpecial commiſſion of oyer 
and terminer was iflued for the priſoners confined on a 
charge of high treaſon in the Tower of London ; and on 
the 2d of October it was opened at the ſeſſions houſe, 
eee by the lord chief juſtice Eyre, in an ela- 
borate charge to the Grand jury; and in the courſe of 
their proceedings the jury found a bill of indictment againſt 
Thomas Hardy, John ' Horne Tooke, J. A. Bonney, 
Stewart Kydd, Jeremiah Joyce, Thomas Wardell, Tho- 
mas Holcrott, John Richter, Matthew Moore, John Thel- 
wall, R. Hodion, and John Baxter; John Martin, at- 
torney, was afterwards indicted in a ſeparate bill. Mr. 


Hoicroft, who had not been previouſly in cufiody, at the 
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fame time voluntarily ſurrendered himſelf, and the priſon- 
ers were ordered to prepare for trial. 

The execution of Watt took place immediately previ- 
ous to the trials of thoſe who had been indicted in Lon- 
don. The evening before his execution he ſigned a con- 
feſſion, which was publiſhed, and which contained ſome 
extravagant accounts of the extent of the conſpiracy, of 
which he was to have been the principal mover. 

On the 25th of October Thomas Hardy, John Horne 
Tooke, J. A. Bonney, Stewart Kydd, Jeremiah Joyce, 


Thomas Holcroft, John Richter, John Thelwall, and 


John Baxter were arrainged hefore the ſpecial commiſſion 
at the Old Bailey. Of the twelve who were included in 
the firſt indictment three were not in cuſtody. When 
Mr. Tocke was aſked the uſual queſtion of“ How will 
you be tried?” with that expreſſive air and manner, 
which he is ſo able to aſſume, he fixed his eyes on the 
court for ſome time, and emphatically replied, <* I avould 
be tried by God and my country—But!** Mr. Bonney 
and Mr, Thelwall both pointed out errors in the indiét- 
ment, which would have deſtroyed its validity with re- 
ipe& to them; but of theſe they declined to take any ad- 
vantage. As the priſoners deſired to be tried ſeparately, 
the attorney general ſaid he would try Mr. Hardy firſt, 
By ſome unaccountable negle& on the part of the ſheriffs, 
when the jury came to be impannelled on the 28th of 
October, it appeared that many of them were not free- 
holders of Middleſex ; of thoſe who had anſwered to their 
names, a nnmber were challenged on both fides, and at 
length twelve were ſworn. 

The indictment was unuſually long, and ſtated nine 


overt acts of high treaſon. The firſt of theſe was, That 


the priſoners, with others, having formed an intention of 
traitorouſly breaking the peace and common tranquillity 
of the kindgom, and to ftir up, move, and excite inſurrec- 
tion and rebellion in the kingdom, and war againſt the 
king, and in order to carry into effect ſuch intention, did 
meet and conſpire amongſt themſelves and other falſe trai- 
tors to the king, to ſubyert the government, and to depoſe 
the king: | 
VOL. v. R r The 
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The ſecond overt act was, That theſe perſons did 


write and compoſe divers books, pamphlets, letters, and 


addreſſes, in writing, recommending delegates to a con- 
vention. | 
The third overt a& charged was, That they did con- 
fult on the means to form a convention, and on the place 
where 1t might be held, &c. | | 
The fourth overt a& charged was, That they did agree 


among themſclves, and others, to meet, form, and aſſem- 


ble into a ſociety, for the purpoſes aforeſaid. 

The fifth charged, That they cauſed or procured 
to be made arms to ſubvert the government of this coun- 
try, and to depoſe the king. | 

The ſixth a, That they conſpired to raiſe and to 
levy war within the realm. N 

The ſeventh, That they conſpired to aid the king's 
enemies, &c. | | 

The eighth, That they did draw. and compoſe certain 
books, pamphlets, letters, exhortations, and addreſles, 
and did maliciouſly publiſh them for the wicked pur- 
poſes aforeſaid. | | 

The ninth, 'That they did procure arms for the purpoſe 
of levying war againſt the king, and to excite rebel- 
lion, &c. | | 

The opening ſpeech of the attorney general endured 
for nine hours, and conſiſted chiefly in a recapitulation 
of the facts ſet forth in the reports of the ſecret com- 
mittees; and ſome of the circumſtances adduced by the 
attorney general were (it afterwards appeared) ſo ill 
ſupported, that they were not even brought into evidence. 
It is a remarkable truth, however, that all the facts which 
appeared in the leaſt to. countenance the charge, were 
pofierior to the miniſter's declaration in the latter end of 
1792, © that a conſpiracy actually exiſted to overturn 
the government.“ 

The written evidence conſiſted chiefly of advertiſements, 
addreſſes, &c. publiſhed in the newſpapers, and of ſome 
private lejiers which had been ſeized among the papers 
of the priſoners. Many of theſe papers were in an in- 
temperate and even indecent ſtyle with reſpect to _— 

an 
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and other perſons in authority ; but certainly none of 
them could by any rational perſon, be conſtrued into an 
act of high treaſon. 

On the parole evidence the attorney general had drawn 
a very candid, and, as it afterwards appeared, a neceſſary 
diſtinction.—““ Some of the witneſſes (he obſerved) 
were above all exception; and ſome were perſons em- 
ployed by government to watch over the proceedings of 
theſe ſocieties.” From the witneſſes of the former de- 
ſeription, nothing was extracted in the leaſt to criminate 
the priſoner; and the latter (among whom were the noto- 
rious Taylor, and one Gofling, who, on this very trial, 
was detected in ſwearing falſely) were found not to be 
deſerving of the ſmalleſt credit. 

It was a fortunate circumſtance for Mr. Hardy, and 

the members of thoſe ſocieties with which he was con- 
nected, that all their proceedings were public and open. 
* Theſe tranſactions which conſtituted the body of 
the proof were, (as Mr. Erſkine obſerved in ſumming 
up the evidence) not the peculiar tranſactions of the 
priſoner, but of immenſe bodies of the king's ſubjects, in 
various parts of the kingdom, aſſembled without the 
ſmalleſt reſerve, and giving to the public through the 
channel of the daily / newſpapers a minute and regular 
journal of their proceedings. Not a ſyllable (added 
that able advocate) have we heard read in the week's im- 
prifonment that we have ſuffered (for the evidence for the 
crown laſted nearly a week), that we had not read for 
months and months before the proſecution was heard of; 
and which (if we are not ſufficienly ſatiated) we may 
read again upon the file of every coffee-houſe in the 
kingdom.“ | 

The applications of theſe ſocieties to the friends of the 
people and other affociations to join them in ſtrenuouſſy 
promoting a reform in the commons houſe of parliament, 
upon a plan of the duke of Richmond, viz. univerſal 
ſuffrage and annual parliaments, and their application to 

Mr. Fox and Mr. Francis to preſent their petition to 
parliament, were inſiſted upon as ſtrong arguments that 
a reform in the repreſentation was their ſole object. With 
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this the evidence for the crown completely correſponded z 
nor could the whole proceſs of croſs examination extort 
from any of the members of the ſocieties who were exa- 


- mined, any conceſſion beyond this. The ſociety in Shef- 
field was ſuppoſed to have gone further than any other 


in the kingdom; and yet the evidence of the perſons 
from that place was perhaps among the faireſt and moſt 
conſiſtent that ever was aaduced on a trial of this kind. 
Camage the ſecretary, when the queſtion was put to him 
* I aſk you, in the preſence of God, to whom you will 
have to anſwer, had you any idea of deſtroying the king, 
or the houſe of lords ?—anſwered with a Spartan brevity, 
« God forbid!”” The ſpies indeed enumerated ſeveral 
inſtances (ſome true and ſome falſe) of raſh and inflam- 
matory expreſſions uled at different meetings of the ſoci- 
eties, and particularly at Chalk Farm ; but not one of 
theſe attached to the priſoner, who, it appeared, had al- 


ways demeaned himſelf in a moſt peaceable and becoming 


manner, and had always been the firſt to reprove the con- 
trary conduct in any individual. 
The charge which at firſt appeared to bear moſt againſt 
the priſoner, was that of having excited the people to 
arm againſt the government. This was the charge which 
effected the conviction of Watt, and from which the moſt 
fatal effects were expected. This charge originated in 
a letter which was found in Hardy's poſſeſſion, from 
Richard Daviſon of Sheffield, containing a propoſal to 
manufacture pikes of a certain dimenſion, and at a certain 
price, to defend themſelves, as the letter expreſſed, from 
the violence of the ariſtocrats. It allo appeared that a 
perſon of the name of Edwards had inquired of Hardy 
where he could procure a pike; when he ſhewed him Da- 
viſon's letter, which, however, he had communicated to 
no other perſon. It further appeared that one Williams, 
a gun-ſmith in the Tower, who bought ſhoes of Hardy, 
had aſked him whether he wanted a gun? when he re- 
plied in the negative. As the mention af arms had ori 
ginated in Sheffield, the charge was cleured up to we 
entire ſatisfaction of the juty, by the evidence of the 
Sherheid witneſſes, From the teſtimony of Camage, 
Broomhead, 
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Broomhead, and others from that place, it appeared that 
the whole had originated from an infamous hand bill, 
which had becn circulated in the night, previous to an 
| Intended meeting of the Society, exciting the mob of Shef- 
field to affemble and maltreat the members. Several of 
the merabers therefore came armed to the meeting, and 
others afterwards provided themſelves with pikes, as the 
moſt portable and convenient weapons of defence. A 
report that the ſame violent proceedings againft the ſoci- 
eties were likely to place in London, occaſioned the ap- 
plication of Daviſon to Hardy. 

A pocket knife was alſo found in the poſſeſſion of 
Hardy, which occaſioned a long diſcuſſion. Upon the 


teſtimony of Groves (one of the ſpies) it was aſſerted, | 


that one Green had procured theſe knives for a particular 
purpoſe, and for the uſe of the fociety. It however after- 
wards was proved, that Green had accidentally bought 
one dozen of theſe knives from a country rider, and, as 
he dealt in cutlery, had fold them openly, and expoſed 
them for ſale in his ſhop window. 

It appeared alſo that an aſſociation had been publicly 
eftabliſhed at Lambeth by one Franklow a taylor, called 
the Loyal Lambeth Affociation,”” for the purpoſe of 
learning the military exerciſe. But, beſides that it was 
perfectly public, it appeared that the priſoner Hardy was 
not implicated in it. | 

The defence of Hardy, by Mr. Erſkine, may be con- 
ndered as a model of forenſic eloquence ; and after a num - 


ber of witneſſes had been called to ſubſtantiate Hardy's 


character as a peaceable and inoffenſive man, the defence 
was concluded by Mr. Gibbs. The elucidations of the 
law of treaſon cited by cheſe two eminent advocates will, 
we doubt not, hereafter be referred to as authorities, and 
remain as ftanding bulwarks againit that moſt fatal of 
legal perverfions, conſtructive trealon. ; 

An attempt was made to implicate Hardy in the crime 
of Watt; but it was proved that the former had never 
correſponded with him, nor knew of the exiſtence of ſuch 
a perſon before his apprehenſion. Mr. Francis alio proved 


that when Hardy requeſted him to preſent the petition of 
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the correſponding ſociety, he had voluntarily offered to 
come forward and prodnce all the books and papers of 
the ſociety, to evince that there was nothing ſeditious in 
their, conduct, and that their opject was purely a parlia- 
mentary reform. * 

The reply was made by the ſolicitor general Mr. Mit- 
ford, Who began with confeſſing the difficulty he felt in 
following two ſuch able advocates as Meſſrs. Erſkine 
and Gibbs, and endeavouring to confute rhem. He ob- 
ſerved that much of what had been urged tended rather 
to accuſe the duke of Richmond, and others of his ma- 
jeſty's miniſters (meaning, we preſume, Mr. Pitt), than 
to defend the priſoner. He urged, that * the neceſſary 
and natural conſequences of a national conſtituted ai- 
ſembly”* muſt be the dethroning of the king. A letter 
from a ſociety at Stockport to the priſoner, containing 
theſe words. I am directed by the friends of univerſal 
peace, and the rights of man, was on that account con- 
ſidered as treaſonable by the ſolicitor, becauſe none but 
an enthuſiaſt, like the fifth monarchy men in the reign of 
Charles the ſecond, could profeſs himſelt a friend to uni- 
verſal peace, He admitted that very abominable abuſes 
in government might belong to this country. I will 
not difiemble (ſaid he) that there may be ſuch, and which 


as far as lies in my power, I ſhall think it iy duty to 


bring forward as ſoon as I can. In whatever ſituation a 
man may ftand in a country, he has that intereit in it 
which is far dearer to him than any thing elſe: and as 


may be ſaid in a religious view, we are taught, what can 


D 


a man give in exchange for his ſoul? fo in a civil and 


political view it may be ſaid, what can a man give in ex- 
change for his liberty?“ | 

Mr. Mitford proceeded to cite a ſuppoſed but almoſt 
impoſſible caſe from ſome of the caſuiſts of antiquity, viz. 
It two men were floating upon a plank in the ſea, and the 


' plank would ſupport but one, it has been ſaid that the 


ſtrongeſt man would be juſtified in turning the other 
overboard.” —Here Mr. Mitford burſt into tears, and ſaid 
he © was quite overcome by the dreaitul alternative to 
which the other man was reduced. Ale allerted, _ 
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if repreſentatives were to be paid by therr conſlituents, 


(which was a part of the plan of the correſponding ſociety) 
„it would lead perhaps to all the miſchiefs of anarchy 
and contution.”” He reprobated in ſtrong terms a cen- 
fure in one of the reſolutions on the conduct of judge Jef- 
feries, and pointed out an exceedingly treaſonable tuait 
“ Al that is good in every ccuſtitution 3 and may we 
never be ſuperſtitions enough to reverence in any that 
which is good for nothing!“ | 

What impreſſion the eloquent ſpeech of Mr. Mitford 
might make upon the jury we may not conjecture ; but 
atier fume dehberation, they brought in a verdict of et 
guilty. | 

Mr. Hardy's deportment thro” the whole of his ardu- 
ons trial was diſtinguiſhed by the moſt exemplary de- 
corum—firm, temperate, and tranquil, he ſhewed throngh- 
ont the conſcious rectitude of bis heart. There was no 
agitation, no arrogance, no diſdain in his manner; no 
apparent uneaſine ſs of reffection on his paſt conduct, and 
no einotion of alarm for its conſequences, When the 
jury pronounced their verdi&t of Not Guilty, he addreſſed 
them in a few words of grateful acknowledgement, for the 


attention they had paid to the long trial, and tor the juſt 


verdict they had pronounced; but the words were drowned 
in the low, but univerſal noiſe of joy, that filled the 
court. 

Confidering the ſtate of parties in this kingdom at 
the time, we mutt remark that the joy on Mr. Hardy's 
acquittal was much more general than we expected. 
Even thole who were evidently adverte to the ſocieties in 
queſtion appeared to partake in the triumph. There is 
a wide medium between the approbation of democratical 
or even very popular principles, and that of confiructive 
treaſon; and tney probably were not inſenſible to the 
very judicions remark of Dr. Johnſon, on the acquiial 
of lord George Gordon, as quoted by Mr. Erſkine—** I 
hate lord George Gordon, but I am glad he was not 
convicted for this conſtruttive treaſon ; for, though J hate 
him, I love my country and myſelf.“ 

Mr. Hardy was acquitted on the 5th of aan at 
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the correſponding ſociety, he had voluntarily offered ts 
come forward and prodnce all the books and papers of 
the ſociety, to evince that there was nothing ſeditious in 
their conduct, and that their m—_ was purely a parlia- 
mentary reform. | 

The reply was made by the ſolicitor general Mr. Mit- 
ford, who began with confeſſing the difficulty he felt in 
following two ſuch able advocates as McfIrs. Erſkine 
and Gibbs, and endeavouring to confute rhem. He ob- 
ſerved that much of what had been urged tended rather 
to accuſe the duke of Richmond, and others of his ma- 
jeſty's miniſters (meaning, we preſume, Mr. Pitt), than 
to defend the priſoner. He urged, that © the neceſſary 


and natural conſequences of a national conſtituted aſ- 


ſembly”* mult be the dethroning of the king. A letter 
from a ſociety at Stockport to the priſoner, containing 
theſe words“ I am directed by the friends of #niverſal 
peace, and the rights of man, was on that account con- 
ſidered as treaſonable by the ſolicitor, becaule none Hut 
an enthuſiaſt, like the fifth monarchy men in the reign of 
Charles the ſecond, could profeſs himſelt a friend to uni- 
verſal peace. He admitted that very abominable abuſes 
in government might belong to this country, “ will 
not diſſemble (ſaid he) that there may be ſuch, and which 
as far as lies in my power, I ſhall think it ny duty to 
bring forward as ſoon as I can. In whatever fituation a 
man may ſtand in a country, he has that intereſt in it 


which' is far dearer to him than any thing elſe; and as 
may be ſaid in a religious view, we are taught, what can 
a man give in exchange for his ſou)? ſo in a civil and 


political view it may be ſaid, what can a man give in ex- 
change for his liberty?“ | 
Mr. Mitford proceeded to cite a ſuppoſed but almoſt 
impoſſible caſe from ſome of the caſuiſts of antiquity, viz. 
« It two men were floating upon a plank in the ſea, and the 


' Plank would ſupport but one, it has been ſaid that the 


ſtrongeſt man would be juſtified in turning the other 
overboard.” —Here Mr. Mitford burtt into tears, and ſaid 
he © was quite overcome by the dreaitul alternative to 
which the other man was reduced. Ile allcrted, ac” 
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if repreſentatives were to be paid by their conſlituents, 
(which was a part of the plan of the correſponding ſociety) 


* jt would lead perhaps to all the miſchiefs of anarchy 


_ and confuſion. He reprobated in ſtrong terms a cen- 
fure in one of the reſolutions on the conduct of judge Jef- 
feries, and pointed out an exceedingly treaſonable toaſt 
“ All that is good in every ccnftitution 3 and may we 
never be ſuperſtitious enough to reverence in any that 
which is good for nothing!“ 

What impreſſion the eloquent ſpeech of Mr. Mitford 
might make upon the jury we may not conjecture ; but 
after fume dehberation, they brought in a verdict of not 
guilty. | 
Mr. Hardy's deportment thro' the whole of his ardu- 
ons trial was diſtinguiſhed by the moſt exemplary de- 
corum—firm, temperate, and tranquil, he ſhewed throngh- 
ont the conſcious rectitude of his heart. There was no 
agitation, no arrogance, no diſdain in his manner; no 
apparent uneaſine ſs of reffection on his paſt conduct, and 
no emotion of alarm for its conſequences. When the 
jury pronounced their verdi&t of Not Guilty, he addreſſed 
them in a few words of gratetul acxnowledgement, for the 
attention they had paid to the long trial, and for the juſt 
verdict they had pronounced; but the words were drowned 
in the low, but univerſal noiſe of joy, that filled the 
court. 

Conſidering the ſtate of parties in this kingdom at 
the time, we mutt remark that the joy on Mr. Hardy's 
acquittal was much more general than we expected. 
Even thoſe who were evidently adverte to the ſocieties in 
queſtion appeared to partake in the triumph. There is 
a wide medium between the approbation of democratical 
or even very popular principles, and that of conſtrutive 
treaton ; and taey probably were not inſenſible to the 
very judicions remark of Dr. Johnſon, on the acquiial 
of lord George Gordon, as quoted by Mr. Erſkine—*<* I 
hate lord George Gordon, but I am glad he was not 
convicted for this conſtruttive treaſon ; for, though I hate 
him, I love my country and myſeif.“' 

Mr. Hardy was acquitted on the 5th of ey at 
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four in the afternoon, for the trial laſted eight days, 
After an interval of eleven days, John Horne Tooke, 
Eſq. was put upon his trial.— This gentleman's charac. 
ter and abilities are too well known to require any pane- 
gyric from us, nor would it be either decorous or proper 
to enter on the detail of character during the life of any 
man however diſtinguiſhed. Mr. Tooke had been for 
a conſiderable period the warm and intimate friend of Mr. 
Pitt; and to that friendſhip many are of opinion, in the 
zeal and fervour of attachment, he ſacrificed both can- 
dour and juſtice in the compariſon which he has drawn 
between that miniſter and his truly illuſtrious rival Mr. 
Fox. In the ages of patronage, the portrait which he 
has drawn of Mr. Pitt, in the parallel to which we allude, 
would have ſecured him the higheſt honours and emolu- 
ments in the diſpoſal of a miniſter; and a Richelieu or a 
Medici would have requited the compliment with a pen- 
ſion for life. The diſintereſted patriotiſm of Mr. Pitt, 
therefore, has been highly extolled by his adherents, who 
could ſacrifice a friend and fellow labourer in the cauſe 
of reform, when that reform became, in his opinion, dan- 
gerous to the ſtate z who could proſecute with the utmoſt 
rigour the man to whom he was moſt indebted for his 
political reputation; and who could be fo infenfible to 
poſthumous fame, as to diſregard a panegyric, which, but 
for this alloy, muſt have handed down his name to poſterity 
in a point of view, perbaps beyond both his merits and 
abilities.— Of this praiſe we do not wiſh to defraud Mr. 
Pitt. | | 

It is much to be regretted that our limits neceſſarily 
confine us to a very brief abſtract of theſe trials, and 
that we can neither give the arguments of the counſel, 
nor even the depoſitions of the witneſſes, in that full and 
copious manner which the ſubject ſo juſtly merits. Mr. 
Tooke's trial commenced on the 17th of November. 
After ſome converſation relative to a demand made by 
Mr. Tooke to quit the bar and fit at the table with his 
counſel, the court granted his requeſt as an indulgence 
on the ſcore of health; and on that principle it was 
| | FF acceptcd 
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accepted by Mr, Tooke, tnouph be begged to be under- 
ſtood, that he did not change bis ground, but conceived 
be had a right to this ſituation, though he was willing 
to accept it under the name of an indulgence, to fave 
time. After the uſual challenges were made, a deficiency 
cf three perions appeared. Mr. Tocke then addreſſed 
rhe, court, and inſiſted that the crown, by the ftat. 3 of 
Edward the firſt, had no right to any peremptory chal- 
enges whatever; and after tome altercation, the attorney 
general was compelled to abandon his challenges, and 
three of the jurors who had been fet aſide upon that prin- 
ciple were impannelled and ſworn, to complete the jury. 
The charge was opened by the ſolicitor general Ir, 
Mitford, who intormed the jury, that the“ difttnet ima- 
gination of perſonal harm to the king formed no part of 
«this charge;'“ and he contended, that © It was not ma- 
terial 2vhether a perfon fo charged had, in his contemplation 
all the conſequences of that aybich he is about to do; it 
is ſufficient if ſuch are the probable and ordinary conſe- 
quences. He confeſſed that he felt his own ſufficiency 
for the taſk impoſed upon him. He fard, he did © not 
know what might be the conſequence of this trial; whe- 
ther that conſtitution, to which a great majority ot the 
people of this country are attached, was to be defended 
dy the law of this country, or whether thoſe that have 
formed that attachment may be compe!led to rally round 
its ſtandard, and defend it by their exun arms and force.” 
He proceeded to cite various proceedings of the conſti- 
tutional and correſponding focieties, to prove that the 
kaders of theſe ſocieties had formed a plan for the ſub- 
verfhion of the conſtitution ; and as, in his former addreſs, 
ardy the ſhoe-maker was repreſented as the origin and 
main fpring of all thete proceedings, lo in the preſent 


that part was transferred to the prifoner Mr. Tooke, 


whom he compared; in the concluſion of hus ſpeech, te 
tord Levat and Judas Iſcariot. 

Some difficulties having arriſen in the commencement. 
of the trial concerning the indentifying the hand writing 
of Mr. Tooke, he offered voluntarily himtelf to identity 
u, wherever it appeared, adding, I protcit I have never 

| | done 
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poſſible to get ready by Thurſday? Vours, 


done an at—T proteſt I never have had a ſentiment—1 
proteſt I never had a thought of any important political 
nature, which, taken fairly, I have the ſmalleſt degree of 
diſpoſition not now to admit.— I am anxious that my 
life and character ſhould go together, and I wiſh to admit 
all that I have ſaid, done, or written.” | 

The lord preſident obſerved, that he ſhould prefer that 
the evidence ſhould take its courſe. I do not think 
(ſaid his lordſhip), that any priſoner is quite cognizant 
to take upon himſelf to admit evidence that may be ad- 
duced againſt him.“ | 

Mr. Tooke replied, “ If it was a libel I would not do 
ſo; but in a matter of high treaſon, where ſubtle argu- 
ments cannot take place, I have no fear in doing it; but, 
if they cannot, I deſire to be the firſt man that dies upon 
that doctrine. I am old enough to wiſh to be the firſt 
man, becauſe I ſhall be ſure to be the laſt. I am not at 
all afraid either of conſtruction or of the conſequences.” 

Some other altercations took place in the early ſtages 


of the trial; but the whole was ſoon converted into ſuch 


a ſcene of pleaſantry and good humour, as perhaps never 
occurred in a trial for a capital offence, It appeared on 
the evidence, that the miniſter had been more than uſually 
terrified by a letter from Mr. Joyce to Mr. Tooke, which 
had been intercepted, and which was in ſubſtance as 
follows : | | 
cc Dear citizen, | 

This morning citizen Hardy was taken away by an 
order from the ſecretary of ſtate's office. They ſeized 
every thing they could lay hold on.— Query. It is im- 


| « J, JOYCE.” 
The query, it appeared from the evidence, related 


merely to an extract which Mr. Tooke was to have made 


trom the red book of the places and emoluments derived 
from the public by Mr. Pitt and his family, and which 
was to have been publiſhed in the news papers, Im- 
mediately on the intercepting of this letter, it appeared a 
ſtrong body of light horſe was ordered to Wimbledon, 
and warrants were iſſued for the apprehenſion of Mr. 

Tooke 
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Tooke and Mr. Joyce. On this and other parts of the 


charge the priſoner exerciſed his wit and raillery with ſuch 
effect, that the judges themſelves could not help joining 
in the ridicule, From various other evidence it apppeared 
that Mr. Tooke was a man of ſuch moderate principles, 
that even ſome of his majeſty's miniſters went much fur- 
ther that he did on the ſubject of a parliamentary reform; 
that it had even been reported in the ſocieties that he was 
penfioned by miniſtry ; and that in a converſation with 
major Cartwright on the topic of a reform, Mr. Tooke 
made uſe of the remarkable expreſſion “ You would 
goto Windfor ; but I ſhould chooſe to ſtop at Hounſlow.”” 
The defence by Mr. Erſkine was maſterly. The 
opening was remarkably forcible and impreſſive. 
“When, ſays Mr, Erſkine, “ I ſtood up here on a for- 
mer occafion, T had, gentlemen of the jury, to contend 
againſt what I tremble to look back on—I had to con- 
tend with what no other man at any time in England 
ever had to contend with—firſt of all as the repreſentative of 
a poor, lowly, and obſcure mechanic, known, of courſe, to 
perſons equally obſcure with himſelf only—1 had to con- 
tend in his name and perſon againſt that vaſt, powerful, ex- 
tenſive, but, after the verdi& which has been given, I will 
not ſaycrufhing influence of the crown of England; I ſay 
this with all that reſpect which belongs to its authority, 
for, in my opinion the adminiſtration of government and 
law ought to be dear to every man.— ! had, gentlemen, 
beſides that, to ſtruggle, from the nature of the cauſe, 
with that deep and ſolid intereſt which every good ſubject 
muſt take and ought to take in the ſecurity of the life of 
the chief magiſtrate, called upon by the [aw to execute the 
laws, and the reverence due to the authority of the con- 
ſtitution and government. I had to ſtruggle with what 
is much more difficult than ali, with that which is the 
characteriſtic of Engliſhmen, and which I hope ever will 
be, that general benevolence they muft ever feel for every 
thing that is dear and intereſting to the ſovereign upon 
the throne, of whom, ſurely, perſonally, we have nothing 
to complain. This would have been enough, independent 


of other circumſtances, at any time; but at what ſeaſon 
had 
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had I to contend with jt? I had to contend with it her 
there was a cloud of prejudices raiſed up againſt ey 
perion whoſe name is mentioned or thought of in the 
courſe of the cauſe, and againſt thoſe ſocieties, for only 
omg what their betters have done and approved of at 
other times; and who were, as I ſay, only actuated hy 
honeſt zeal to demand what they might think belonging 
to them—1 had to contend alſo againſt prejudices fo. 
mented by wickedneſs, which it is out of the power of 
human language to utter one idea concerning That is 
not ail, for prejudices in ſuch a cauſe as this can go but a 
very little way had to contend with this in a fearful 
ſeaſon, when the face of the earth was drawn into convul- 
tions, when various revolutions were daily rifing up, and 
when ſome men, becauſe they chulz to pretend alarm, 
wiſhed to turn the edge of that which has no concern 
with the buſineſs of others, to the utter deſtruction of 
thoſe who happened to be engaged in the buſineſs long, 
long, and often proceeded upon, in other ſeaſons. 
Gentlemen, when one reflects upon the ſtability of 
the law of England, and when one reflects upon the faith- 
ful adminiſtration of it, one might ſay, Yet this might 
be provided againſt, there ſtill remains that which is 
even paramount to the law—that great tribunal which 
the wiſdlom of cur anceſtors raiſed in this country for the 
ſupport of the people's rights — That tribunal which has 
made the law, that tribunal which has given me you to 
Juok at, that tribunal that is ſurrounded with an edge as 
it were ſet bout 1t; that tribunal which from age do 
age has ber fighting tor the liberties of the people, and 
without the aid of which it would have been in vain tor 
me to ſtand up before you, or to think of looking round 
for aſſiſtance. But, gentleman, in that quarter, which 
always has been the ſheld of the ſubject, was found a 
fword drawn to deſtroy him. The houſe of commons 
was the accuſer of my clicnt; the houſe of commons 
made up the brief for the counſ:l of the crown. I am 


making no complaints of the houſe of commons, but 


ſtating the fact; that tie briefs without which my learn- 
ed iriends as they agree, could not have proceeded in the 
Cauley 
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cauſe, were prepared by the commons of Great Britain» 
preceded by proclamatiens in every part of the kingdom, 
ſtamped by the higheſt authority, in order that the pre- 
judices of that authority might be as extenſive as the 
whole iſland. 
« Gentlemen, this is a caſe altogether new ; for when 

a man is impeached by the houſe of comraons, he is not 
tried by a jury of his country—Why ? Becaule the be- 
nevolent inftitations of our wiſe forefathers forbid it 
they conſidered, when the commons were the accuſers ; 
the jury were the accuſers ; they conſidered the commons 
at large as accuſers and jury. Here one would think 
the commons had no ſort of connection with the people 
of England, but that they were holding ont a ſiege againſt 
thoſe whole repreſentatives they are and ought to be. In 
ſuch caſes the lords in parliament have been appointed as 
a court of juſtice, and an Engliſhman, a comman man, 
is not forced before the houſe of lords when accuſed by 
the commons; but he goes there becauſe it is the only 
lace where he can ſtand for juſtice. But, gentlemen, 
the lords of England did not ſtand in that capacity; they 
too were accuſers; they, to whom alone, under tuch ac- 
cuſation, we could fly for protection, joined the commons 
in laying all this matter before you, which you have 
heard in the courſe of the cauſe. We had, beſides all 
this, a maſs of matter which the human underſtanding is not 
able to diſentangle, which no human ſtrength of body can 
go through the examination of, and which was therefore 
produced. I go along with the court in what it has de- 


cided, not waving any privileges of my client. I con- 


ceive the adjournment that took place, was founded upon 
that neceſſity which probably, if it had exiſted before, 
would not have been thus lately to be decided by their 
lordſhips; but if it be fo, what ſhall we ſay of that caſe 
in 1794, after a conſtitution has exiſted for a number of 
years, for which we were obliged to catch at any device, 
indulgence, or conſent, and at laſt the judges conſulted to 
know how they ſhould deal with a cauſe that had no pa- 
rallel, and was nothing like what any man before had to 
encounter with!“ 
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In the courſe of his ſpeech, Mr. Erſkine had occaſion to 
2 Mr. Paine's works, and related the following 
ct: ; 

« The ſecond part was publiſhed, and in every man's 
hands: it was proſecuted as a libel, and it was not deter- 
mined til: 1793, when it was brought to a trial. 0 
ſhame! you will ſay, when I relate what I am about to 
do—that there was a conſpiracy formed, that the author 
ſhould not be defended : that was the clue to Mr, Horne 
Tooke's conduct; there was a conſpiracy, that Mr, 
Paine was not to have the benefit of a tiial; he was a 
poor man, and he could not defend himſelf; he was to 
have no counſel, and I who ſpeak to you, was threatened 
with the loſs of my office, if I undertook his defence ag 
an advocate, as I do in this place; I was told, Mr. Paine 
* not be defended; I did defend him, and I loſt my 
office. x 

In the concluſion, he ſtates in beautiful language a 
circumſtance greatly to the honour of the priſoner. 

„Now, gentlemen, I muft conclude with ſaying, the 
part which this gentleman has acted in this cauſe has cer- 
tainly entitled him to the greateſt reſpe&t from me, be- 
cauſe, undoubtedly, I was prepared to conduct it in a dif- 
ferent manner, by a ſelection of thoſe parts of the evidence, 
and by a minute attention to thoſe particular entries, 
where I could have ſeparated him from the reſt. I could 
have made a defence which would have kept his veſſel out 
of the ſtorm; I could have brought him ſafe into the 
harbour of peace, while thoſe men were to ride out the 
ſtorm. But he would not ſuffer his defence to be made 


upon that; and though he has nothing to do with the 


conſpiracy, he held out a rope to ſave them; he charges 
me to lay, I will ſnew the other men had no ſuch guilt. 
belonging to them, and J rejoice in being the advocate to 
do it. I declare, my heart was never ſo much in a cauſe: 
ou mult ſee, I am in a manner tearing myſelf to pieces 
by what I am doing; TI have neither voice nor ſtrength 
to purſue t, but I have the moſt perfect reliance and con- 
fidence in your juttice : I am aſking no favour of you; 
I am not endeavouring to captivate you by . 
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but I conclude this caſe, as I began the laſt, with implor- 
ing, that you may be inſpired by that power, which 
can alone impregnate the human mind with true prin- 
ciples of truth and juſtice. | 

On the part of the priſoner, a number of witneſſes of 
high rank, and connected with adminiſtration, were ex- 
amined : among thele were the duke of Richmord, lord 
Camden, Mr. Beautoy, and Mr. Pitt. They all ap- 
peared to have drank moſt copiouſly of the Lethean. 
ſtream, and Mr. Pitt in particular ſeemed litterally 
to have quite forgozten all that be had formerly at- 
tempted in the cauſe of reform. On a letter being put 
into his hand, Mr. Tooke aſked him, if that letter was 
his hand-writing ? He owned it was. Upon lord chief 
juſtice Eyre's aſking what that Jetter had to do with the 


caſe, Mr. Tooke declared, that he had never followed any 


other plan of parliamentary reform than that propoſed 
by Mr. Pitt; namely that which was neceſſary to the inde- 
pendence of parliament, and the liberties of the people. 
Mr. Pitt being aſked by his lordſhip, to what deſcrip- 
tion of perſons his letter was addreſſed? he anſwered, 
that he could only judge from the contents of the letter, 
to what deſcription of perſons it was directed; and he 
thought he — have ſent it to ſome perſon who acted 
as chairman to a Weſtminſter committee. He recollected 


nothing more about that letter. He ſaid he recollected a 


meeting at the Thatched Houſe tavern, relative to a mo- 
tion for a parliamentary reform, which he had made in 


the houſe of commons, in May 1782. He could not re- 


collect with certainty who were preſent; but he believed 
Mr. Tooke was preſent. Mr. Tooke aſked Mr. Pitt, 
whether he had not recommended to endeavour to obtain 


the ſenſe of the people throughout England, in order to 


be a foundation for a future application to parliament ? 
He faid he had no particular recolleckhion of recommending 


ſuch a meaſure : ſo far as he could recolle#, it was the 


general ſenſe of the members to recommend petitions to 
parliament in the next ſeſſion, with a view to reform. 

Mr. Tooke hoped that his lordſhip would now allow 
him to read Mr, Pitt's letter. This, however, his lordſhip 
refuſed; and it was therefore returned to Mr. Tooke. 
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Mr. Pitt, upon croſs examination by the attorney-gene. 
ral, ſaid, that there was nothing paſſed at that meeting 
reſpecting bringing about a convention by delegates from 
different bodies of the people. There newer was ſuch a 
thing agitated in his preſence. | Mr. Tooke aſked him, 
what that meeſing was, but a convention of delegates, 
from different great towns and counties ſent by com. 
mittees of theſe towns and counties of England; He ſaid 
he had. tt ſufficient recollection how that meeting was 
campoſed ; but he did not conſider it as a meeting that 
wos authoriſed to act for any body but themſelves. Mr. 
Tooke ſaid, he would perhaps recollect, that it had been 
objected inthe houſe of commons, to the very petition which 
they preſented, that it came from perſons in a delegated 
capacity? He ſaid he had no recollemion of any ſuch thing. 
He did not recoliect exactly how that meeting was com- 
poſed ; and, therefore, did not know but that ſome of thoſe 
perſons might have been deputed by others. 

The evidence of Mr. Sheridan went almoſt to the di- 
rect contradiction of that which had been given by Mr. 
Pitt. He had met Mr Tooke in 1780 at a convention 
or meeting of delegates, from different parts, who were 
to conſider the beſt means of procuring a parliamentary 
reform, and to act for thoſe who deputed them; he was 
himſelf a delegate for Weſtminſter. The matter, he ſaid 
was notorious. He {aid they certainly did mean to ru 
the parliament not by any illegal means, but by a proper 
and conſtitutional awe. Mr. Sheridan proceeded to 
enumerate the places where theſe meetings were held, and 
mentioned in particular Guildhall, and the duke of Rich- 
mond's at Privy Garden. —Here Mr. Pitt begged leave 
to correct his evidence, and confeſſed that he was preſent 
at ſome mecting at Privy Garden, where there were dele- 


gates from different counties. 


The evidence was commented upon in a moſt able and 
ſatisfactory manner by Mr. Gibbs, who inſiſted, “that 
the evidences for the crown bad, of themſelves, given a 
molt compiete verdi& of acquittal.” The reply of the 
attorney general went chiefly to infer the guilt of Mr. 
Tooke trom his having conterred with Hardy, and _ 
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| reed ſome of the publications of the correſponding fo- 


ciety. The caſe, however, was ſo clear, that the jury 
had not retired above ſix minutes before they returned 
with a verdict of Not guilty. | 
After the acquittal of Mr, Tooke, which took place 
on the 22d of November, the attorney general declined 
any further proſecution of the remaining members of the 
conſtitutional ſociety 3 and on Monday, December the 1ſt, 
a jury being impannelled pro forma, Meſirs. Bonney, 
Joyce, Kyd, and Holcroft, were acquitted and dit- 
charged. h 
The trial of Mr. Thelwall commenced on the ſame 
day. | 
The charge was opened with great ability by Mr. ſer- 
jeant Adair ; but no new evidence was adduced upon the 
trial, except ſome intemperate expreſſions at the various 
meetings at Chalk Farm, &c. and at his lecture room, 
which were ſupported by the teſtimony of the ſpies, 
Lynam and Taylor, whoſe evidence was afterwards ren- 
dered nugatory by that of two other witneſſes. The pri- 
ſoner was defended by Meſſrs. Erſkine and Gibbs with 
their uſual ability, and this jury alſo brought in a verdict 
of Not guilty. | | 
We ſhall now proceed to give a brief account of the 
affairs of Europe and the important campaign of 1794, 
which terminated ſo diſaftrouſly to the allied powers. 
We cloſed the relation of the affairs of France in the 


laſt chapter with the re-taking of Toulon, the refuſal of 


Nice to ſurrender to the Britiſh arms, and the ſucceſs of 


the French in the Netherlands. Theſe eminent victories 


were attributed by many to the energetic adminiſtration 
of Robeſpierre. The plaudits, however, which he was 
accuſtomed to receive on theſe occaſions from the populace 
of Paris, inflated him with the moſt ambitious deſigns, 
and hurled him into all the deteſtable cruelties of a tyrant 
and an oppreſſor. The excefſes committed by him and 
his party, at length excited almoſt general indignation 
againft them, and after a bloody inſurrection, they were 
deſervedly led to that guillotine, to which they had pre- 
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viouſly devoted fo many victims to their revenge and cru. 
elty; with them tell the power and influence of the jaco. 
bin ſociety. N | 
The fate of the Nethe lands, and of Weſt Flanders in 
particular, was no ſooner decided, than lord Moira was 
deſpatched to Oftend, with the remains of that army 
which was to have eſtabliſhed royalty in Brittanny, and 
arrived only in time to aſſiit at the evacuation of that 
place, The reinforcement of lord Moira amounted to 
10,000 men, and it was the latter end of June when his 
lordſhip arrived at Oſtend. By the capture of Ypres on 
the one fide, and of Bruges on the other, the fituation of 
his lordſhip was rendered critical, The French in the mean 
time were advancing upon Ghent in great force, and but 
little expectation was entertained of general Clairfait be- 
ing able to make any effectual reſiſtance in that quarter, 
By the reinforcement remaining at Oftend, the place 
might perhaps have been defended tor ſome time; and 
while the Britiſh remained maſters of the ſea, the greater 
part of the troops might have been able to reimbark, 
ſhould they be 2 On the contrary, to re- 
lieve the allies, and to ſupport the duke of York in par- 
ticular, appeared to the Britiſh commander an object of 
more urgent importance than the precarious poſſeſſion of 
a ſingle town; and whatever movement was to be made 
required deſpatch, leſt the advance of the French armigs 
might completely cut off thc communication. A council 
of war was therefore called by the earl of Moira, and it 
was determined immediately to evacuate Oſtend. This 
difficult and laborious taſk was committed to colonel 
Vyie. On the morning ot the 1ſt of July, he began to 
embark rhe troops on board the ſhipping, which lay at 
ſingle anchor in the harbour, and the baggage and ftores 
were on board before night. The French entered the 
town as the laſt detachment embarked. Three columns 
of infantry were admitted by the weſt gate, with two 
pieces of cannon, and began immediately to fire upon the 
Britiſh tranſports, which was anſwered by the trigates 


and gun-boats. The inhabitants received the French 


with tranſports of joy; and the republicay gener] Van 
| | | Damme 
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Damme immediately convoked them, and deſired them 
to chooſe proviſional repreſentatives. The Britiſh fleet, 
amounting in all to 150 ſail, took their departure for 
Fluſhing on the 3d. The Gatton Eaſt India ſhip, laden 
with ordnance ſtores, unfortunately ran aground in get- 
ting out, and it was neceſſary to ſet her on fire to prevent 


her falling into the hands of the republicans. The wealth 
which was left in the place was conſiderable, as it was 


impoſſible in ſo ſhort a time to remove the whole of the 
ſtores; and from the convenience, of the port, the acqui- 
ſition to the French republic was important. 

While colone] Vyſe was engaged in conducting the 
evacuation of Oftend, lord Moira with his main army 
repaired to Malle, about four miles from Bruges, on the 
great cauſeway to Ghent, and ſhortly after effected a junc- 
tion with general Clairfait. On the zd of July the duke 
of York retreated from Renaix to Grainont, and the hck 
were ſent to Antwerp. On the lame day the French en- 
tered Tournay, the handful of Auſtrians and Heſhans 
who had been left there by the duke of York, having haf- 
tily evacuated the place. The inhabitants of this town 
had been more attached to the Engliſh than thoſe of any 
other in the Netherlands, yet they received the French 
with every mark of feſtivity and rejoicing, and liquor was 
brought to regale them at the gates by which they en- 
tered, The republican army entered Ghent on the fame 
day, which rendered the fituation of the Englith preca- 
rious, as the French were now nearer Antwerp by twenty 


miles than the duke of York. Oudenarde was evacu- 


ated at the ſame time; and at this place the French found 
twenty-four pieces of artillery, beſides the magazines and 
ammunition. At Tournay they found 20 guns ſpiked, 
10,000 mulquet balls, a large quantity of gunpowder, 
200 rations of forage and barley, and ſeveral magazines. 
Near that city they allo took tourteen barges laden with 
ammunition. 

About this period a ſtatement of the Joſs in killed ſuſ- 
tained by the combined powers from the capture of Lan. 
drecy (3oth May) was preſented to the national conven. 
tion; and as no other return has fallen within our 

| knowledge, 
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knowledge, we embrace the opportunity of inſerting it, 
without pledging ourſelves for the correctneſs of the re- 
Fort, which is given in the words in which it was made, 

« On the 2d Prairial, (2 iſt May): in the firſt combat 
near the wood of Bonne Eſperance, 1 300 flaves were 
killed. 

« On the 5th Prairial, (24th May) in the combat near 
the abbey of Obbe, 1 500 ſlaves. 


On the 7th Prairairal (26th May) in the attack of 


Montigny, 1000. 

« From the 7th to the 15th Prairial, (3d June) when 
Charleroy was firſt blockaded, 2000 Auſtrians. 

On the 28th Prairial, (16th June) in the very 
bloody engagement .on that day, 6000 of their accom- 

lices. 

“% On the 3oth Prairial, (18th June) near Harley- 
mont, 200. . : | 

«© On the 7th Meſſidor, (25th June) 800 bit the duſt. 

« On the $th Meſſidor, (26th June) in the. celebrated 


battle of Fleurus—in that battle which will eternally re- 


call to our remembrance the ſkilful march of the ſoldiers 
of the army of the Moſelle, who penetrated the woods of 
the Ardennes, and croſſed the rocks of the Meuſe, to 
afford an example of diſcipline to the enemy, and to beat 
them at Charleroi, in concert with the armies of the 
North and Ardennes—in that battle we have ſtated 
the loſs of the allies to be between 8 and 10,000, The 
repreſentatives of the people have informed us, that the 


reports of deſerters fince the battle of the 8th Meſſidor 


eſtimate the loſs of the enemy at 15,0000 On this part 
of the frontier the number of deſerters from the imperial 
ftandard is 600. To this we may add the garriſon of 
Charleroi, which amounted to 3000 ſlaves, and which 
ſurrendered at diſcretion. 

& Total of the killed, &c. 31, 600. 

«© Beſides theſe, 6oo0 were taken, aud 67 pieces of 
cannon, in the battle fought before the capture of Y pres. 
To this number muſt be added the amount of the garri- 
Jon of Ypres, which is 7000 men,” | 

The beginning of July was fatal to the allies in every 
| f Point. 
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point. On the 2d, the prince of Cobourg was again de- 


feated near Mons, and that place immediately ſubmitted . 


to the republicans, who entered at one gate while the Auſ- 
trians retreated through another. The prince of Cobourg 


next attempted to make a ſtand near tas foreſt of Soignes, . 


where he intrenched himſelt ſtrongly. The French at- 
tacked the Auſtrian batteries with the bayonet, and car- 


' ried them all. The prince of Cobourg is ſaid to have 


loſt 7,000 men iu this fatal conflict. With the miſerable 
remains of his army the prince ordered a retreat in the 
night through Bruſſels and its environs, which he effected 
in good order, He had previouſly erdered the magiſtrates 
to enjoin the inhabitants, on pain of death, to confine 
themſelves to their houſes, lock their doors, and even bar 
up their windows, Such was the melancholy ſtate in 
which this repreſentative of the emperor took leave of 
that place, which his maſter but a ſhort time before had 
entered in triumph. | 

The republican armies of the North, the Sambre, and 
the Meuſe, formed a junction at Bruſſels about the roth 


of July, „with as much gaiety and tranquillity,” ſaid 
the reporter, as would have been manifeſted at a civic 


feſtival.“ The magazines and ftores which fell into the 
hands of the French in the courſe of their progreſs are be- 
yond computation. The rich harveſt of the Netherlands 


was then on the ground; and contributions of corn and 


money were levied on the corporations and the monks. 
It was expected that Nieuport would have ſurrendered 


immediately on the fall of Ypres ; it however reſiſted till 
the 19th, and the brave garriſon ſuſtained a moſt ſevere, 
bombardment during the whole ſiege from an army of 


20,000 men, by whom it was inveſted. A number of 
emigrants taken in arms at Mons and Nieuport were put 
to death. | 


The ſurrender of Ghent and Oudenarde, added to the 


other ſucceſſes of the French, did not permit the duke of 


York long to retain his poſition at Gramont, In the 


morning of the 4th, he began his retreat. The line 


moved off about ſeven, and at four in the afternoon they _ 


wrived at the heights of Lombecke St. Catharine. The 
; marquis 
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marquis Cornwallis, who had been deſpatched on an un- 
ſucceſsful miſſion, to diſpoſe the king of Pruſſia to fulfil 
his engagements, was at this time on his return, and ac. 
comparied the army from Gramont to Antwerp, where 
he left it on the xoth. 

When the duke retreated from Gramont, lord Moira's 
army was at Aloſt. On the 6th, his outpoſts were at- 
tacked ; and the picquets being driven in, the French pe- 
netrated to the town : his lordſhip, however, arrivin 
with a reinforcement, they were repulſed. The loſs of 
the Britiſh in killed, wounded, and miſſing, was only 
thirty. From the moment of their quitting Oftend, this 
brave army had ſuffered incredible hardſhips, as they 
marched without tents. or baggage. 

From Lombecke St. Catharine's the duke of York 
marched on the 5th of July towards Mechlin ; and on 


the $th was joined by lord Moira's corps. On the 12th, 


the outpoſts occupied by the Britiſh, in front of the canal 
leading from Bruſſels to Antwerp, were attacked and 
driven into Mechlin, upon which place the republicans 
alſo fired; but on a reinforcement being brought up by 
the ear] of Moira, they were obliged to retreat with ſome 
loſs. On the 15th, however, the French renewed the at- 
tack, and ſucceeded in obliging the poſts on the left of 
Mechlin to abandon the canal and retreat from the dyke. 
Mechlin was immediately evacuated by the Auſtrian 
garriſon, and Antwerp itſelf was no longer conſidered as 
a ſafe retreat. On the 20th, lord Moira took his leave 
of the army; and the Duke of York o»ly continued in 
the vicinity of Antwerp, to give the Dutch time to put 
their fortifications in repair, and prepare for a vigorous 
defence. The prince of 'Cobourg at this time informed 
the duke by Jetter, that he meant to have given battle to 
the enemy, had not the Dutch fallen back and left his 
army too weak to attempt it. One expreſſion is remark- 
able in the prince's letter: ſpeaking of the allies (he 


fays) „We ſeem to be bewitched.”* An exclamation 


which ſtrongly marks the confuſion and want of ſyſtem 
revalent in the combined armies. | 

It is a ſingular circumſtance, that lord Moira conceived 
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it neceſſary to enter into a juſtification of his conduct in 
a written addreis, which was circulated among the offi- 
cers. Whether it aroſe from a miſtruſt of the miniſters, 
whom he mi ght ſuſpect of an intention of ſacrificing him 


to their own reputation; or from a wiſh of marking his 


diſapprobation of the mode which they had adopted for 

the conduct of the campaign, we cannot preſume to de- 
cide. In the addreſs in queſtion, his lordſhip informs his 
brother officers, that the orders under which he embark- 
ed, pointed out the reſtricted object of defending Oſ- 
tend; and that he had told the miniſters, that * any or- 


ders for his ſerving in Flanders muſt occaſion his imme=- 
diate reſignation. The day after his landing, how- 


ever, he heard ſo much of the ſtate of affairs in the 


country, that he thought he could not heneſtly confine his 


attention to the ſervice exactly aſſigned him. He then 
made a propoſal to generals Clairtait and Walmoden to 
unite their forces, and act from Bruges to Thieldt, upon 
the left wing of the French. On the road to Bruges, 
however, he received a letter from the duke of York, 


which had come round by Sluys, deſiring “ that lord 
Moira would embark his «off and join him by 


way of Antwerp; but the or object was too far ad- 
vanced to leave room for thEvbedience of this order. 
From general Clairfait he ſoon after received a declara- 
tion, that on account of prince Cobourg's defeat, he 
could not fulfil any engagement with lord Moira, and 
that he expected to leave Ghent in a few hours.“ At the 
ſame time he was preſſed by the duke of York to march 
by Sluys and Sas-de-Gand (the other road appearing out 
of the queſtion) and oin the duke's army more rapidly 
than the paſſage by fea would allow. 

In conſequence of this ex!gence, lord Moira proceeds 
to ſtate, that he reſolved to puſh forward by the route of 


Ecloo and Ghent. This arrangement, however, he ob- 


ſerves, occaſioned many inconveniences from the privation 
of baggage, &c. The evacuation of Oſtend, &c. was 
theretore immediately determined on. The rapidity of 
the march (he adds) fortunately expoſed nothing to 
chance, though the French general had orders to ſtrike at 


the 
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the corps at all events, and had taken every preliminary 
meaſure for that purpoſe. Lord Moira was ſucceeded in 
his command by general Abercrombie. 

The prince of Orange in the beginning of July had 


:taken | at Waterloo, and 'here he was at firſt ſuc- 


ceſsful in repelling an advanced guard of the French. He 
was ſoon, however, compelled to abandon this poſt by 


the advance of the republican armies to; Bruſſels, He 


attempted afterwards to make a ſtand along the canal of 
Louvain but the French bringing up continval reinforce- 
ments, he was obliged with conſiderable loſs to retreat 
on the 16th acroſs the Dyle, and eſtabliſhed for a ſhort 
time his head quarters at Nyle, It was in vain that the 
Stadtholder ſolicited the Dutch by repeated proclamations 
to make a levy of one man in ten throughout the United 
Provinces. A confiderable proportion of the people, it 
appeared, were diſaffefted to his government, and the reit 
were ſunk in an incorrigible torpudity, | 
The French generals loſt no time in advancing from 
Bruſſels to Louvain, General Kleber proceeded on the 
35th of July with one diviſion towards that city; while 
to favour this movement the diviſions under generals Le- 
fevre, Dubois, Championet, and Morlet, advanced in 
front of the Dyle. At the iron mountain the unfortu. 
nate Clairtait again attempted an ineffectual reſiſtance, 
but was completely defeated by general Kleber, with tle 
loſs in killed, wounded, and priſoners, of 6000 men; 


while the generals Lefevre and Dubois ſezied on the poſi- 


tion of the abbey of Florival. Genera] Kleber's advanced 
guard next made an attack upon Louvain, which they 
carried after an obſſ inatere ſiſtance. General Lefevre at the 
ſame time drove the Auftrians as far as Tirlemont, killed 
an immenſe number, and made many priſoner s. 

It was at firſt the intention of the commanders of the 
combined armies to defend Namur, and to form a line of 
defence from that city to Antwerp ; but theſe ſucceſſes of 
the republicans, and their rapid movements, totally dil- 
concerted this plan. Namur was abandoned by general 
Beaulieu on the night of the 16th, leaving bebind him 


only 200 men, wio ſurrendered both the city and citadel 
| on 


viſit them on the ſucceeding morning, which they did at 
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on the firſt ſummons. A large quantity of artillery was 
found at Namur, On the 2oth, the keys of the city 
were preſented at the bar of the national convention. 

The important paſs of the Lier, where general Wal- 
moden was poſted, was forced nearly about the ſame 
time; and on the 23d the French ſent a trumpeter to 
Antwerp, to inform the inhabitants that they intended to 


eleven o'clock, and took quiet poſſeſſion of that city, 
The allies had previouſly ſet fire to the immenſe magazines 
of forage there; and deſtroyed in different kinds of ſtores 
to the amount of half a million ſterling. The French 
commiſſioner however ſtated in his deſpatch, that he 
found immenſe magazines, eſpecially of hay, undeſtroyed, 
and thirty pieces of cannon. | 

The retreat of the Auſtrians from Louvain left open 
the territory of Liege to general Jourdain, who, with 
the armies of the Sambre and the Meuſe, loſt no time in 
improving his ſucceſs, and os ir to preſs the 
enemy more cloſely towards Maeſtricht. His advanced 

uard marched towards the river Jarr on the 27th. The 
allied army before Liege reſiſted the cannonade for ſome 
time, but the republican charge (ſays general Ernouf) 
ſoon put them to flight.” The French were moſt cor- 
dially received at Liege, while the enemy retreated to 
the heights of the Chartreux, where they were entrench- 
ed, and in a petty ſpirit of revenge directed their fire 
againſt the city. In this poſt, however, it appears they 
maintained their ground tor ſome time after the capture 
of the city. | 

About the ſame period fort Lillo was evacuated by 
the allies; and on the 29th the French general Moreau 
took poſſeſſion of the iſland of Cadſand, where he found 
ſeventy pieces of cannon, a third of them braſs, with a 
quantity of tents, ſtores, and waggons. 

The garriſon of Sluys was ſummoned early in the 
month of July by general Almain, but the commander 
Vander Dugn returned an anſwer remarkable at once for 
its brevity and fpirit—* The honour (ſays he) of de- 
fending a place like Sluys, that of commanding a brave 

VOL v. Tt garriſon 
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garriſon, and the confidence they repoſe in me, are my 
anſwer. This brave and able commander reſiſted the 
torrent till the 25th of Auguſt, when honourable terms 
were granted. The garriſon were made priſoners of 
war; but marched out with the honours of war „e jn 


teſtimony (ſays the French general) of the fine defence 
they have made. 


The armies of the Rhine and the Moſelle were not in- 
ative during theſe ſucceſſes of their brethren. On the 
12th of July, general Michaud attacked the Pruſſians 
near Edickhoffen; and, to favour their operations in 


that quarter, advanced at the ſame time upon the 


Auſtrians before Spires. The conteſt was long and 


| bloody, and both parties claimed tne victory. The 


French general of diviſion, Laboiffiere, by venturing too 
far, was taken priſoner. On the following day the 
French renewed the attack on the Pruſſians with redoubled 
vigour, The battle laſted from early in the morning till 
nine at night—general de Saix made himſelf maſter of 
Freſchboch and Freimerſheim. At the ſame time a ſe. 


cond diviſion under generals Siſca and Deſgranges com- 


bined its movements to the left of the mountain, with 
thofe of the other column. They attacked ſeven times, 
and at length carried by aſſault, amidf a terrible fire, the 
important poſts fortified and occupied by the Pruſſians 
on Platoberg, the higheſt mountain in the whole terri. 
territory of Deux. Ponts. Nine guns, beſides ammuni- 
tion, waggons, horſes, and a number of priſoners, were 
taken by the republicans, The Pruſſian general Pſau 
was killed in the action, and two others wounded, 
The remainder of the corps under the hereditary prince 
of Hohenlohe retreated at eleven. o'clock at night to 
Edickhoffen. | 

On the 14th, the French made an attack. upon Trip- 
ſtadt; they drove in the out-poſts, but the enemy was 
ſtrongly entrenched upon ſteep and ſhelving mountains. 
Here therefore the conteſt was ſharp and bloody, The 
French took fix field pieces and two howitzers : they loft 


on their part 300 men: and generai Moreau fays, that 
5 the 
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« the Joſs of the enemy, many of whom were cut to 
pieces in their flight, was very great indeed.“ 

On the afternoon of the 5th, the French repeated 
their attack on the whole chain of poſts from Newſtadt to 
the Rhine, along the Rebach. From two o'clock till 
eight, the cannonading continued without intermiſſion. 
The French were at length victorious, and in the night 
all the German troops retreated with the utmoſt precipi- 


tation, The imperial army paſſed the Rhine, and the 


Pruſſians under Hohenlohe retired towards Gunterſblum 
by way of Durcheim.—Another corps of Pruſſians took 
the road of Winweiller towards Mentz. The French 
are computed to have loſt nearly 4000 men in theſe ac- 


tions. Keiſerſlautern was abandoned to the republicans 


in conſequence of theſe ſucceſſes, | 

The ei of the Moſelle proceeded on the 5th of 
Auguſt in three columns, with a promiſe to meet at 
Treves at the ſame hour on the ſame day. In their pro- 
greſs, they encountered and forced ſeveral poſts of the 
allies. On the 8th, they united according to compact 
on an immenſe plain, and immediately ſurrounded Treves 
on every ſide. One of the columns in the afternoon en- 
tered the city, which had been haſtily evacuated by the 
German troops. The magiſtrates met them in their 
robes at the gates with the keys, congratulated them on 
their ſucceſs, and declared they were glad to receive 
them. The good conduct of this army deſerves com- 
mendation; and an Engliſh writer, ſpeaking of it, ob- 
ſerves, ©* They had no ſooner enternd Treves than they 
eſtabliſhed a municipality; they broke in upon no pro- 
perty whatever, aud left the different corporations, and 
all civil and religious inſtitutions as they found them.“ 

The good effects of that ſyſtem which ſucceeded the 


bloody tyranny of Robeſpierre were indeed not confined 


to the territory of France, but were extended in a con- 
2 manner to the conquered countries. The rage 
or extended dominion, which was the paſſion of Du- 
mouriez, and but too much favoured by the democratic 
enthuſiaſm of the Gironde party, was converted under 
Robeſpierre into a vaſt ſyſtem of plunder and oppreſſion ; 
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garriſon, and the confidence they repoſe in me, are my 
anſwer. This brave and able commander reſiſted the 
torrent till the 25th of Auguſt, when honourable terms 
were granted. The garriſon were made priſoners of 
war; but marched out with the honours of war „e in 
teſtimony (ſays the French general) of the fine defence 


they have made. 
The armies of the Rhine and the Moſelle were not in- 


ative during theſe ſucceſſes of their brethren. On the 
12th of July, general Michaud attacked the Pruſſians 
near Edickhoffen; and, to favour their operations in 


that quarter, advanced at the ſame time upon the 


Auſtrians before Spires. The conteſt was long and 


bloody, and both parties claimed the victory. The 


French general of diviſion, Laboiffiere, by venturing too 
far, was taken priſoner. On the following day the 
French renewed the attack on the Pruſſians with redoubled 
vigour. The battle laſted from early in the morning till 
nine at night—general de Saix made himſelf maſter of 


Fireſchboch and Freimerſheim. At the ſame time a ſe. 


cond diviſion under generals Siſca and Deſgranges com- 
hined its movements to the left of the mountain, with 
thofe of the other column. They attacked ſeven times, 
and at length carried by aſſault, amidf a terrible fire, the 
important poſts fortified and occupied by the Pruſſians 
on Platoberg, the higheſt mountain in the whole terri. 
territory of Deux. Ponts.. Nine guns, beſides ammuni- 
tion, waggons, horſes, and a number of priſoners, were 
taken by the republicans. The Pruſſian general Pſau 
was killed in the action, and two others wounded, 
The remainder of the corps under the hereditary prince 
of Hohenlohe retreated 'at eleven. o'clock at night to 


| Edickhoffen. 


On the z4th, the French made an attack. upon Trip- 
ſtadt ; they drove in the ont-poſts, but the enemy was 
ſtrongly entrenched upon ſteep and ſhelving mountains. 
Here therefore the conteſt was ſharp and bloody, The 


French took fix field pieces and two howitzers : they loſt 


on their part 300 men: and general Moreau fays, that 


6 the 
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« the Joſs of the enemy, many of whom were cut to 


pieces in their flight, was very great indeed. 


On the afternoon of the 15th, the French repeated 
their attack on the whole chain of poſts from Newſtadt to 
the Rhine, along the Rebach. From two o'clock till 
eight, the cannonading continued without intermiſſion. 
The French were at length victorious, and in the night 
all the German troops retreated with the utmoſt precipi- 
tation, The imperial army paſſed the Rhine, and the 
Pruſſians under Hohenlohe retired towards Gunterſblum 
by way of Durcheim.—Another corps of Pruſſians took 
the road of Winweiller towards Mentz. 'The French 
are computed to have loſt nearly 4000 men in theſe ac- 
tions. Keiſerſlautern was abandoned to the republicans 
in conſequence of theſe ſueceſſes. - 

The army of the Moſelle proceeded on the 5th of 
Auguſt in 5 columns, with a promiſe to meet at 
Treves at the ſame hour on the ſame day. In their pro- 
greſs, they encountered and forced ſeveral poſts of the 
allies. On the 8th, they united according to compact 
on an immenſe plain, and immediately ſurrounded Treves 
on every fide. One of the columns in the afternoon en- 
tered the city, which had been haſtily evacuated by the 
German troops. The magiſtrates met them in their 
robes at the gates with the keys, congratulated them on 
their ſucceſs, and declared they were glad to receive 
them. The good conduct of this army deſerves com- 
mendation ; and an Engliſh writer, ſpeaking of it, ob- 
ſerves, ©* They had no ſooner enternd Treves than they 
eſtabliſhed a municipality; they broke in upon no pro- 
perty whatever, and left the different corporations, and 
all civil and religious inſtitutions as they found them.“ 

The good ffs of that ſyſtem which ſucceeded the 
bloody tyranny of Robeſpierre were indeed not confined 
to the territory of France, but were extended in a con- 
2 manner to the conquered countries. The rage 
or extended dominion, which was the paſſion of Du- 
mouriez, and but too much favoured by the democratic 
enthuſiaſm of the Gironde party, was converted under 
Robeſpierre into a vaſt ſyſtem & plunder and oppreſſion; 
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and to this ſyſtem may be attributed in part the flow 


_ progreſs which was made by the immenſe armies of the 


republic. They were invincible in the field, but every 
town which was capable of defence formed an impedi- 
ment to their advances. No ſooner was this conduct 
changed on the part of the French, than the Flemiſh 
and German cities ſpontaneouſly opened their gates, and 
received the French rather as friends than as conquerors, 
Such a circumſtance ought very forcibly to operate on 
all who wiſh for ſucceſs in war ; they may depend upon 
it, that cruelty and rapacity will countera& the very 
ends for which they engage in hoſtility, and, like the 
armed men of Cadmus, a fruitful crop of enemies will 
ſtart up in every ſoil. If we muſt have war, good po- 


licy itſelf demands that even this abuſe of human reaſon 


ſhould be rendered as little abhorrent as poſſible from the 
principles of humanity. | 

After theſe ſucceſſes, it was not reaſonable to expect 
that the fortreſſes which had been conquered from the 
French, inſulated as the garriſons were,. and deprived of 
every hope of ſuccour, ſhould long reſiſt. Landrecy 
was inveſted by genera] Scherer, with a divifion of the 
army in which were incorporated the national guards and 
volunteers of the communes of Aveſnes, Maubeuge, 
and the neighbouring territory. 'The adventurous ge- 
neral, as if to ſhew his inflexible determination to carry 
the place without loſs of time, opened the firſt parallel at 
only 130 toiſes from the works; and this bold ma- 
nceuvre eventually ſpared the effuſion of blood: for the 
garriſon, not apprehending the beſiegers to be ſo near, 
directed their fire in ſuch a manner, that the ſhot went 
100 toiſes over the ground on which the workmen were 
employed. Without firing a gun, the general ſummon- 


ed the town, and at the ſame time advertiſed the garri- 


fon, that no capitulation would be admitted. As re- 
ſiſtance in ſuch circumſtances would have been inſanity, 
the garriſon ſurrendered at diſcretion on the 15th. It 
conſiſted of 2000 men; and beſides ninety- one guns, 
which were originally mounted on the W = 
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French found twenty-ſix others as an additional ſe- 
curity. 

* followed the fate of Landrecy, and the gar- 
riſon ſurrendered at diſcretion to general Scherer on the 
15th of Auguſt. It conſiſted of 3000 men; and a 
great quantity of arms, ammunition, and proviſions was 
found in the fortreſs, with 119 Auitrian and Dutch 
Cannon. | 

Valenciennes ſurrendered upon capitulation on the 26th 
of the ſame month. The garriſon were made priſoners 
of war, but were to be conducted to the firſt poſt of the 
Imperial and. Dutch armies, on condition that they were 


nof to ſerve againſt the republic till regularly exchanged. 


Conſiderable ſtores of every kind, with 200 pieces of 
cannon, one million pounds of gunpowder, and three 
millions of florins in ſpecie, and 64 millions of livres, 
were found in Valenciennes ; 1000 head of horned cattle, 
and great quantities of oats and other corn were alſo in- 
cluded within the fortreſs. So earneſt indeed had the 
emperor been to retain this important place, that he is 
{aid to have expended three millions in repairing and 
improving the fortifications. What is moſt to be la- 
mented is, that upwards of 1000 unhappy emigrants 
were ſurrendered on this occaſion to the vengeance of 


their enraged countrymen, Surely it would have been 


wile as weil as humane conduct, while the combined 
powers accepted the ſervices of theſe unfortunate men in 
the field, to avoid including them in fortified places, 
where their inevitable lot, on a ſurrender, muſt be death. 
Tue laſt of theſe four fortreſſes which was reſtored to 
the French was Conde. Here the allies had formed 
their depot, and the magazines and ſtores which fell 
into the poſſeſſion of the beſiegers were immenſe. It was 
on the zoth of Auguſt, in the midſt of the violent al- 
tercation reſpe&ing the accuſation of Billaud Varennes, 
&c, that this intelligence was communicated to the con- 
vention by the telegraph, as the re-capture of Queſnoy 
and Valenciennes had been before. The communica- 
tion was made in a few hours after the ſurrender ; and 
by the telegraph a decree of the convention was tranſ- 
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mitted back on the ſame day, changing the name of 
Conde to that of Nord: Libre. 28 
A corps of 1600 men formed the garriſon of Conde, 
ard ſurrendered priſoners of war. Beſides a large quan- 
tity of proviſions, there were found in the fortreſs 161 
pieces of cannon ; 6000 mulſkets, beſides thoſe of the 
garriſon z 300,000 lbs. of gunpowder ;z 100,000 bombs, 
balls, and ſhells; 1,500,000 cartridges; 600,000 lbs. of 
Jead ; and 191 waggons of ſtores, proviſions, &c. The 
fortifications were in the moſt complete repair, and there 

were caſemates for a much more numerous garriſon, 
The Britiſh army, after their retreat from the vicinity 
of Antwerp, proceeded to Breda, which it was deter. 
mined to defend, and a Dutch garriſon was ſtationed 
there for that purpoſe. The right column of the Engliſh 
marched through Breda on the 4th of Auguſt, while the 
left went round it. They then took a poſition which 
had been previouſly marked out for them about four 
miles diſtant from the town. In this ſtation they con- 
tinued ſome days at the particular requeſt of the prince 
of Orange, while he was occupied in putting Breda in a 
reſpectable ſtate of defence. The Britiſh army at this time 
amounted to 25,000 men. | 
From Breda the Britiſh retreated about the Jatter end 
of Auguſt towards Bois-le- Duc, with little moleſtation, 
except a ſlight ſkirmiſh with an advanced party of the 
French. A Dutch garriſon of 7000 men was alſo left 
in this fortreſs. In the beginning of September, the 
Britiſh troops were alarmed by the approach of a body of 
French, under general Pichegru, which the duke of 
York ſuppoſed could not be leſs in number than 80,000. 
The poſts on the Dommel, and the village of Boxtell, 
were attacked and forced on the 14th by the advanced 
guad of the republicans. The duke therefore conſider- 
ed his ſituation as no longer ſafe, and on the 16th of Sep- 
tember croſſed the Meuſe, and took a poſition, which had 
been previouſly reconnoitred, about three miles from 
Grave. The loſs of the Britiſh only in the attack on the 
poſts behind the Dommel, and at Boxtell, was 91 in 
killed, wounded, and miſſing. Of the Heſſians, who 
| ſuffered 
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ſuffered moſt in this engagement, we have no return. 
The Dutch account ſtates the whole loſs of the allies at 
2000 men ; and adds, that by the retreat of the duke of 
York an opening was left between Breda and Bois-le- 
Duc, by which an enemy leſs daring than the French 
might penetrate into Holland, by paſſing the Meuſe near 
Bommel. The French account ſtates that they took 
2000 priſoners and eight pieces of cannon in the action 
at Boxtell, 

The emperor appeared at this criſis completely weary 
of the war, On evacuating the Netherlands, the prince 
of Cobourg iſſued a proclamation to the Germanic circles, 
'exhorting them to make one deſperate effort in defence 
of what he is pleaſed to term Germanic liberty. The 


 mnexhauflible reſources of France; its innumerable co- 


horts ; the inactivity of a blinded people (the Belgians), 
who would not liſten ““ to the paternal voice of their 
good prince; and the ſecret practices of ſome of their 
ambitious repreſentatives, he ſays, are the cauſes which 


have forced the Imperial armies to retreat. He concludes 


by informing them, that if, like the * inhabitants of 
the Belgic provinces,” they ſhould ſuffer, themſelves 
to be miſled by ſecret ſeducers, he and his army would 
be obliged to paſs the Rhine, and leave them a prey to 
their enemies, and withdraw from them; without cere- 
mony, whatever the enemy might find among them for 
ſubſutence. This ſingular halt-expoltulatory and half- 
threatening manifeſto was without effe&t, The ſtadt- 
holder iſſued a proclamation nearly about the ſame time; 
in, which after enumerating the immenſe reſources of 
France, he obſerves, that“ ſuch an enemy cannot be 
Oppoſed by ſcanty contributions; the force that muſt be 
oppoſed to them requires the greateſt Forts. This 
proclamation alſo was without effect. 

On the 17th of Auguſt the emperor preſented a me- 
morial to the circle of the upper Rhine, preſaging the 
moſt fatal conſequences, unleſs the moſt prompt and ef- 
ficacious meaſures ſhould be adopted. He ſtates his 
own reſources as heing utterly unequa] to the conteſt. 
He ſpeaks with ſome degree of feeling W 
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mitted back on the ſame day, changing the name of 
Conde to that of Nord. Libre. | 

A corps of 1600 men formed the garriſon of Conde, 
and ſurrendered priſoners of war. Beſides a large quan- 
tity of proviſions, there were found in the fortreſs 161 
Pieces of cannon ; 6000 mulkets, beſides thoſe of the 
garriſon z 300,000 lbs. of gunpowder ; 100,000 bombs, 
balls, and ſhells; 1,500,000 cartridges; 600,000 lbs. of 
lead; and 191 waggons of ſtores, proviſions, &c. The 
fortifications were in the moſt complete repair, and there 
were caſemates for a much more numerous garriſon, 

The Britifh army, after their retreat from the vicini 
of Antwerp, proceeded to Breda, which it was deter. 
mined to defend, and a Dutch garriſon was ſtationed 
there for that purpoſe. The right column of the Engliſh 
marched through Breda on the 4th of Auguſt, while the 
left went round it. They then took a poſition which 
had been previouſly marked out for them about four 
miles diſtant from the town, In this ſtation they con- 
tinued ſome days at the particular requeſt of the prince 
of Orange, while he was occupied in putting Breda in a 
reſpectable ſtate of defence. The Britiſh army at this time 
amounted to 25,000 men. 

From Breda the Britiſh retreated about the Jatter end 
of Auguſt towards Bois-le-Duc, with little moleſtation, 
except a ſlight ſkirmiſh with an advanced party of the 
French. A Dutch garriſon of 7000 men was alſo left 
in this fortreſs. In the beginning of September, the 
Britiſh troops were alarmed by the approach of a body of 
French, under general Pichegru, which the duke of 
York ſuppoſed could not be leſs in number than 80, ooo. 
The poſts on the Dommel, and the village of Boxtel], 
were attacked and forced on the 14th by the advanced 
guard of the republicans. The duke therefore conſider- 
ed his ſituation as no longer ſate, and on the 16th of Sep- 
tember croſſed the Meuſe, and took a poſition, which had 
been previouſly reconnoitred, about three miles from 
Grave. The loſs of the Britiſh only in the attack on the 
poſts behind the Dommel, and at Boxtell, was 91 in 
killed, wounded, and miſſing. Of the Heſſians, who 
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ſuffered moſt in this engagement, we have no return, 
The Dutch account ſtates the whole loſs of the allies at 
2000 men; and adds, that by the retreat of the duke of 
York an opening was left between Breda and Bois-le- 
Duc, by which an enemy leſs daring than the French 
might penetrate into Holland, by paſſing the Meuſe near 
Bommel. The French account ftates that they took 
2000 priſoners and eight pieces of cannon in the action 
at Boxtell. 

The emperor appeared at this crifis completely weary 


of the war, On evacuating the Netherlands, the prince 


of Cobourg iſſued a proclamation to the Germanic circles, 
exhorting them to make one deſperate effort in defence 
of what he is pleaſed to term Germanic liberty. The 
mexhauftible reſources of France; its innumerable co- 
horts ; the inactivity of a blinded people (the Belgians), 
who would not liſten „ to the paternal voice of their 
good prince ;”* 
ambitious repreſentatives, he ſays, are the cauſes which 
have forced the Imperial armies to retreat. He concludes 
by informing them, that if, like the “ inhabitants of 
the Belgic provinces,” they ſhould ſuffer, themſelves 
to be miſled by ſecret ſeducers, he and his army would 


be obliged to paſs the Rhine, and leave them a prey to 


their enemies, and withdraw from them; without cere- 
mony, whatever the enemy might find among them for 
ſubſiſtence. This ſingular halt-expoſtulatory and half- 
threatening manifeſto was without effect. The ſtadt- 


holder iſſued a proclamation nearly about the ſame time; 


in, which after enumerating the immenſe reſources of 
France, he obſerves, that ** ſuch an enemy cannot be 
oppoſed by ſcanty contributions ; the force that muſt be 
oppoſed to them requires the greateſt efforts.” This 
proclamation alſo was without effect. 

On the 17th of Auguſt the emperor preſented a me- 
morial to the circle of the upper Rhine, preſaging the 
moſt fatal conſequences, unleſs the moſt prompt and ef- 


ficacious meaſures ſhould be adopted, He ftates his 


own reſources as heing utterly unequal to the conteſt. 
He ſpeaks with ſome degree of feeling reſpecting the 
| king 


and the ſecret practices of ſome of their | 
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king of Pruſſia having received a large ſubſidy from Eng. 
land, and yet having never brought his troops to act. He 
ſays, that the progreſs of the French is { rapid, and 
their army ſo formidable, that he muſt be inevitably 
obliged to withdraw his troops, and ſtation them for the | 
defence of his own frontiers, unleſs the empire ſhould 
think proper to oppoſe to the irruption of the French an 
adequate force. He reminds the r and temporal 
communities, that“ they are poſſeſſed of treaſures which 
are ſtill untouched, but which might be beneficially ap- 
plied :** and he concludes by a molt ſolemn aſſurance, 
*& that if the Imperial and royal court is abandoned at 
this important criſis, it will not be able to ſave the em- 
Ire. 
n It is ſomething extraordinary, that while the Germa- 
nic circles, who were = poſſoſſed of treaſures ſtill un- 
touched, remained perfectly inſenſible to theſe exhortati- 
ons of their chief, the Britiſh cabinet ſhould conceive itſelf 
more deeply intereſted in protracting the war, than thoſe 
whoſe dominions were immediately threatened. With 
that ſingular kind of generofity, however, which has 
characteriſed Mr. Pitt's adminiſtration, earl Spencer, 
and the honourable Thomas Grenville, were deſpatched 
to Vienna, in the utmoſt confternation left the emperor 
ſhould follow the example of Pruſſia, and prudenily 
withdraw from the combination; and humbly to intreat 
that his Imperial majeſty would condeſcend to accept a 
part of that treaſure which had been ſo liberally offered 
to other princes. It is believed that many difficulties 
attended this miſſion of the Britiſh negotiators. The 
oldeſt and wiſeſt counſellors of his Imperial majeſty were 
impreſſed with the neceſſity of giving peace to his do- 
minions ; and the leading members of the German dict 
were avowedly averſe to the continuance of a war, from 
which they could derive no benefit, and by which they 
might incur irreparable loſs. How far it is conſiſtent 
with true policy, in this ſea-girt iſle,” which can be 
in no danger from invaſion while its invincible navy 
covers the ocean, to exhauſt its reſources in paying the 
continental powers for fighting their own battles, the 
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event muſt determine. All that we can at preſent ſay 
is, that the miſſion of the Engliſn ambaſſadors eætraor- 
dinary was ſucceſsful ; and thus the prediction of Mr. 
Fox was verified, that the Pruſſian ſubſidy would only 
encourage in other powers a ſimilar rapacity. 28 

In conſequence of theſe arrangements the prince of 
Saxe Cobourg, the victorious opponent of Dumouriez, 
was diſmiſſed from his command ; and he took leave of 
the army on the 3oth of Auguſt in an affectionate and 
pathetic addreſs, which foreboded but little ſucceſs to 
their future enterpriſes. Various reports were circulated 
reſpecting the cauſe of this diſmiſſion. It was alleged by 
ſome that the removal of the prince of Cobourg was an 
expreſs ſtipulation of the Britiſh cabinet ; by others it 
was aſſerted, that two perſons high in the confidence of 
the prince had been diſcovered to be in the pay of the 
French. To this latter report we cannot affix much cre- 
dit. The character of the prince of Cobourg is that of 
an honourable man, and a loyal ſubje& : yet it ought 
not to ſurpriſe us, that any reports relative to the trea- 
chery of the Auſtrians ſhould meet ſome credit, Their 
whole conduct was a tiſſue of inconſiſtencies, the cauſes 
of which no politician, who is furniſhed with ho docu- 
ments beyond the official details, can poſſibly unravel. It 
is an undoubted fact, that the count Mercy Argenteau, 
the confidential miniſter and political Mentor of the em- 


peror, who was ſent to London on a ſpecial miſſion, and 


died there in the courſe of this month, employed as his 
principal agent M. Bellin, who was private ſecretary to 


Mirabeau to the day of his death; and, if we are not 


miſtaken, M. Bellin at this moment is in a confidential 
ſituation at the court of Vienna. 

After the defeat at Treves, that part of the Imperial 
army which was under the command of the duke of 
Saxe- Teſchen retreated up the Rhine in order to cover 
Mentz and Coblentz. This army, at the period of 


which we are treating, amounted to 94,535 men, of 


whom about 65,000 were the troops of the empire. The 
Pruſſian army added to theſe makes the whole force of the 
| | allies 
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allies ating on the Rhine in the beginning of September 
not leſs than 1 50,000, 3 

From the latter end of July to the beginning of Sep- 
tember the armies of the Sambre and the Meuſe do not 
appear to have been engaged in any very important en- 
terpriſe ; but the rapid advances of general Jourdain af. 
terwards amply compenſated for this pauſe. In the 
neighbourhood of Liege the Auſtrians were ſtrongly en- 
trenched. On the right fide of the river Aywaille, the 
banks of which were defended by remarkably ſteep rocks, 
ö whos 18, 00 men under general Latour occupied 
two ſtrongly fortified camps. On the 18th the French 
in four columns attacked the whole line from the Ay- 
waille to Emenx. All the paſſages were forced with 
the bayonet, and the camps taken at full charge. The 
Auſtrians left 2, ooo men dead on the field of battle, and 
ſeveral of their battalions were reduced to 1 50 men, 
Seven hundred priſoners, 26 pieces of large cannon, 3 
pair of colours, 100 horſes, and 40 ammunition wag- 
gons, were taken, as well as the general's own car- 
riage, his ſecretary and papers. The remnant of La- 
tour's army was completely routed and diſperſed z and 
In the night the camp of the Chartreux was haftily aban- 
doned.. | | 

The Auſtrian accounts mention, in addition to theſe 
particulars, that the whole left wing of their army was 
deliroyed on this occation. Three new-raiſed 2 
of the legion of the archduke Charles were entirely cut 
to pieces, or made priſoners. The regiment of Beaulieu 
loſt all its officers and moſt of its men. The emperor's 
own regiment of horſe was cut to pieces; and Murray's 
regiment of infantry loſt goo men. Previous to the 
action, the French launched a balloon with two ſkilful 
engineers, who threw down ſucceſſive notes, deſcribing 
the fituation of the enemy; and to this precaution the 
Auſt i ĩans in a great meaſure aſcribe the ſucceſs of their 
antagoniſts. | 

General Clairfait, who was poſted between Liege and 
Maeſtricht, was no ſooner informed of the defeat of ge- 
neral Latour, than he diſpatched 18 battalions to ſup- 
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port the left wing; and by this remforcement general 
Latour was enabled during the night of the 18th to rally 
the fugitives. On the following day, however, the 
French attacked him again with their uſual] impetuofity, 


and forced him to retreat to Herve with the loſs of all 


his artillery. The corps de relerve, under general Dal- 


ton, which was driven by the French to Aix-la-Chapelle, 


fled in ſuch confuſion from that place to Cologne, that 
the roads were covered with the fugitive cavalry till the 
third day. General Clairfait was in conſequence obliged 
to retreat as far as Juliers.; and on the 21ſt the French 
entered Aix- la-Chapelle. 1 

An action took place in the mean time (on the 2oth) 
between a diviſion of the French army and the rear 
guard of the Auſtrians at Clermont, which is chiefly 


deſerving of notice, to ſhew the diſcrepancy of official 


accounts. General Clairfait eſtimates the loſs of the 
French at 2000, and their own at that of 3o killed and 
300 wounded ; and, on the contrary, the French com- 
miſſioner Gillet ſtates the loſs of the Auſtrians at 800, 
and that of the Freneh at only nine killed, and 12 wound- 
ed. It appears from the former account that the French 


were repulſed. 


General Clairfait was not long permitted to enjoy in 
tranquillity his poſition near Juliers, which he had taken 
with his accuſtomed judgment and fmilitary ſkill. On 
the 29th, the French advanced from Aix-la-Chapelle, 
croſſed the Roer, and attacked all the Auſtrian general's 
extenfive poſts from Ruremonde to Juliers and Duren.— 


The conflict laſted the whole of the 2gth and 30th of 


September, and was renewed on the 1ſt and ad of Oc- 
tober. The battle was fierce and obſtinate on both ſides. 


On the 3d however general Clairfait, unable any longer 


to reſiſt, and having loſt at leaſt 10, oo men, took ad- 


vantage of a fog which roſe early in the morning to 


make a precipitate retreat. In the courſe of the conteſt 
the republican ſoldiers aſſaulted the mountain of Merze- 


nich four times ſucceſſively. The works on the moun- 
tain were uncommonly ſtrong, and defended by 24 


pounders. Though repulſed. in each aſſault, they re- 


turned 


mm 
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turned to the charge with renewed vigour, and at length 
obtained poſſeſſion of the mountain. Several Auſtrian 
regiments ſuffered moſt ſeverely, and three battalions of 
Fulans were annihilated. The city of Juliers immedi- 
ately ſurrendered at diſcretion. The arſenal was well 
provided; and 60 pieces of cannon and 50,000 pounds 
of gunpowder were found there. 

The retreat of the Auſtrian general was made in haſte 
and confuſion, and the French purſued ſo cloſely that im- 
menſe numbers were loſt in the retreat. The French 
ſtate them at between four and five thouſand, including 
700 priſoners, an account probably exaggerated ; but 
the Dutch accounts eſtimate the whole loſs of the allics 
in the action and the retreat at 13,000 men, a ſtatement 
which is probably near the truth. General Clairfait 
made but a ſhort halt at Cologne, and ſoon after croſſed 
the Rhine. He was purſued by the French to the very 
banks of the Rhine; and as the rear of the imperial 
forces croſſed the river, they were inſulted by the French 
ſoldiers calling out to them, and aſking if that was the 
road to Paris? An alluſion perhaps to the childiſh gaſ- 
conade of ſome young members of the Britiſh parlia- 
ment. | 

The French entered Cologne on the 6th of October.— 

The inhabitants, it is ſaid, preſſed upon them with 
the moſt unequivocal tokens of joy and admiration.” 
The magiſtrates had previouſly ſent feur deputies to the 
French general to deprecate the admiſſion of light troops 
within the walls; the requeſt was granted, and he en- 
tered only at the head of 4000 men. The French con- 
ducted themſelves here in the moſt honourable manner. 
Very few of the inhabitants left the place ; the perſons. 
and property of all who remained were in the mett per- 
fe& ſecurity z and the ſecular clergy were permitted the 
free exerciſe of their funtions.—Such was the change of 
ſyſtem after the fall of Robeſpierre. 

Venlo and Nuys ſubmitted in conſequence of theſe vic- 
tories, and many loaded veſſels on the rivers fell into the 
poſſeſſion of the conquerors. On the morning of the 
7th, fifty French chaſſeurs entered Bonn, and they were 

followed 
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followed on the ſame evening by 3000 more. The com- 
mittee of public ſafety had tranſmitted to general 
Jourdain a wiſh that he would ſend ſome troops to Co- 
blentz, which was particularly obnoxious to the French, 


from its having been the firit reſort of the ernigrants. 


Before this city the allies had been for two months labo- 


riouſly erecting very ſtrong redoubts. About the middle 


of October, the French commander detached general 
Marceau thither with his diviſion. On the 22d he arrived 
at Andernach, where he met the enemy's huſſars, charged 
them vigorouſly, killed ſeveral, and took 50 priſoners, 
with the loſs of only three men on his own part. Ge- 
neral Marceau arrived on the following day before Co- 
blentz. The redoubts were carried by affault by the 
infantry, and turned by the cavalry, and the Auſtrians 
„This 
important acquiſition did not coſt the republic one 
drop of blood,” according to the German gazette of 
Cologne, 


While the armies of the Sambre and the Meuſe were 


making this near approzch to Mentz, the army of the 
Rhine was victoriouſly advancing to the ſame point from 
the other ſide. On the 17th of October, Frankendal 
ſubmitted to the republicans ; and on the following day 
they entered in triumph the epiſcopal city of Worms. 
The army of the Moſelle about the ſame period took 


poſſeſſion of Bingen; and from this time Mentz may 
be conſidered as in a ſtate of ſiege. 


General Pichegru, it is ſaid, had demanded from the 
convention, that they would re-intorce his army to 
200,000 men, with which force he pledged himſelf to 
ſubjugate Holland before the cloſe of the campaign. The 
exertions of that able and indetatigable commander were 
however not inconſiderable, even previous to his recerving 
the expected reinforcement, It has been already ſtated, 
that after the retreat from Boxtell, the duke of York 
took a poſition near Grave, His retreat from the for- 
mer place, where he occupied a moſt advantageous po- 


ſit:on, was attributed to the failure on the part of the 


Auſtrians, who had promiſed to ſtrengthen the communi- 
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cation between the Britiſh and their own poſts at Waert 
towards Helmont, and to guard a paſs of importance be. 
tween the moraſs of Peel and the Meuſe. His royal 
highneſs was again compelled to change his poſition by 
the Auſtrians having abandoned the Roer, and leaving 
his left wing unprotected; and in the beginning of Oc- 
tober, after throwing a regiment into Grave, he encamp- 
ed under the walls of Nimeguen. 552 

In the mean time the French directed their principal 
force againſt Bois-le-Duc ; but previous to the reduclion 
of this place, fort Crevecœur on the Meuſe ſurrendered to 
Delmas, general of diviſion, Sept. 27. The garriſon 
marched out with the honours of war, and were permit- 
ted to retire into the united provinces upon condition of 
not ferving till individually exchanged. 
The poſſeſſion of this fort rendered the French mafters 
of the inundation, and it was always conſidered as one of 
the principal keys of Bois-le-Duc. The garriſon con« 
ſiſted of 500 men; and there were found in the fortreis 
29 pieces of cannon, 1000 muſkets, and 30,009 pounds 
. of powder. Eb 
Bois-le-Duc followed the fate of Crevecœur on the 
zoth of October, and the event was announced to the 
convention by the telegraph on the fame day. Similar 
conditions as at the latter place were allowed to the gar- 
riſon, which conſiſted. of 2, 500 men. The republicans 
took alſo in this place 146 pieces of cannon, ro7 of which 
were braſs ; 130,000 pounds of powder, and 9,000 fu- 
fees. After the capture of this place, general Pichegru 
demanded leave to retire from the command for a ſhort 
time, in conſequence of a cutaneous diſeaſe reſulting from 
exceſſive fatigue, It is remarked in the deipatch of the 
French commiſſioners, „that it is in the power of few 
generals to ſay, what he can, that he commanded during 
two active campaigns, without being once beaten.** The 
convention aceeded to his wiſh, and appointed as his ſuc- 
ceſſor for the time, general Moreau, the conqueror of 
Ypres, Nieuport, Sluys, and Cadſand. WE . 
It does not appear, however, that general Pichegru 
immediately quitted the army after the taking of Bois- le- 
Duc; 
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Duc; as in a deſpatch dated from Poſthiek, October 2oth, 
he mentions the act ion of the 19th between the Meuſe 
and the Waal as a ſkirmiſh. The duke of York's ac- 
count of this action is more detailed. He ſays that on 
the morning of the above day the French attacked the 


whole of the advanced poſts on his right wing in great 


force ; and that the poſt on the left of the 37th regiment, 
which was occupied by a detachment of Rohan huſſars, 
being forced, major Hope, who commanded the 37th was 
obliged to retreat upon the dyke along the Waal, which 
ke continued for ſome time without being much annoyed. 
« Unfortunately, however, (adds his royal highneſs), a 
ſtrong body of the enemy's huſſars being miſtaken for the 
corps of Rohan, the regiment allowed them to come on 
unmoleſted; when the huſſars immediately attacked, and 
the narrowneſs of the dyke, which on every other occa- 
fion, mult have afforded a ſecurity to the infantry, in this 


inſtance ated againſt them, as they were driven off it by 


the enemy's charge. We have not been able to find 
any authentic return of the loſs. It was ſaid that the 
whole 37th regiment, except the major and about fifty 
men, was cut to pieces. General Pichegru in his deſ- 
patch ftates, that they had taken four pieces of cannon 
and fix hundred priſoners, excluſive of ſixty nine emi- 
grants. He alſo mentions, that three hundred of the 
latter had been cut to pieces. 

All the priſoners who were taken by the Engliſh agreed 
m the intelligence, that the republicans had brought over 
on this occaſion thirty thouſand men; and the Britiſh 


commander received a report at the ſame time, that a very 
conſiderable body had paſſed the Meuſe between Rure- 


monde and Venlo, and were advancing on his left flank. 


Thus circumſtanced, his royal highneſs determined to 


paſs the Waal, and to take up the different cantonments, 
which had been marked out for the defence of that river, 
leaving general Walmoden with a corps to cover the 
town of Nimeguen. | | 

Little of importance paſſed in this quarter till the be- 
ginning of November, except an attack which was made 


on the 27th of October by the French on the Britiſh out- 
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poſts in the front of Nimeguen, which were driven in with 
ſome loſs, and a new polition taken to the left of the 
town. On the 4th of November, a ſortie was made in 
the night from Nimeguen by orders of count Walmoden, 
and conducted by major general de Burgh. The troops 
employed in the ſortie were about three thouſand Britiſh, 
Hanoverians and Dutch; and their object was to deſtroy 
the batteries which were newly eredted to annoy the city. 
By what means the French were informed of this inten- 
tion is not aſcertained ; but it is certain they knew of it, 
and were accordingly prepared. The reſiſtance was pro- 
portionably obſtinate; and a terrible carnage enſued on 


both fides. The loſs of the French is ſtated by the duke 


of York at five hundred ; that of the Britiſh and Hano- 
verians (excluſive of the Dutch) at about two hundred 
and ten. The brave general de Burgh was among the 
wounded. : 

This ſortie had the effect of checking the operations of 
the French till the morning of the 6th, when they open- 
ed two batteries upon the bridge of boats, and one on 
the town. The effect of the former, which very eaſily 
funk two of the boats, determined his royal highnels to 
withdraw every thing from the troops poſted in the town, 
beyond what was barely neceſſary for its defence; and 
the bridge having been repaired, all the artillery of the re- 
ſerve, with the Britiſh, Hanoverian, and Heſhan batta- 
lions, marched out in the night, leaving picquets under 
the command of general de Burgh to the amount of 
2,500 men, who with the Dutch forces were judged ſuf- 
ficient to maintain the place till the Auſtrian movements 
could be determined. | 

This partial evacuation was, however, no more than 
a prelude to the total abandonment of the town, which took 
place on the following night (the 7th). The Britiſh and 
Hanoverians effected their retreat in tolerable order; but 
before the Dutch battalions, who covered the retreat, 
could reach the bridge, they found that it. had heen with 
too much precipitation ſet on fire. Tuey then attempted 
to paſs the great flying bridge ; but when they got upon 


it, it ſwung round towards the city, either from the ropes 
| | being 
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being cut by the French artillery, or from ſome error on 
the part of the troops on the right ſide of the Waal, who 
fired in the dark on this bridge, ſuppoſing it to be in the 
poſſeſſion of the enemy; and the Dutch troops either pe- 
riſhed, or were taken priſoners by the French, who had 
forced their way into Nimeguen. Oh | 

Philippine on the Scheldt, and Sas-de-gand, both ſur- 
rendered to different diviſions of the French army, 
under general Michaud, on the 23d of October. Both 
garrifons were made priſoners of war, but were permitted 


to retire to Holland, and not to bear arms till exchanged. 


The ſiege of Maeſtricht was formed by the French ſoon 
aſter the defeat of the Auſtrian general Latour. On the 
224 of September they croſſed the Meuſe near the town, 
and blocked it up on the ſide of Wyk. On the 26th the 
town was formally ſummoned by general Kleber, who 
commanded the befieging army. On the morning of the 
23th, a detachment of Auſtrian cavalry made a ſortie, and 
took one piece of cannon; and on the 6th of October 
they made a ſecond fimilar attempt, but were repulſed, 


The French having begun to break ground and conſtruct 


batterics on the mountain of St. Peter, under the guns 
of the fort, a third ſortie was attempted on the gth, which 
partly ſucceeded ; but in leſs than two days the batteries 
were re-eſtabliſhed on the mountain of St. Peter, as well 
as other formidable works on the Limberg over againſt 
that mountain. On the 2oth the French park of artillery 
was increaſed by thirty pieces of heavy cannon. On the 
23d, they completed their firſt parallel, and commenced 
the ſecond. The town was again ſummoned on the 3oth z 
and the trumpeter had hardly departed from the gate on 
his return, when the beſiegers began to pour a moſt dread- 
ful ſhower of ſhot and ſhells from all their works, with 
which they had ſurrounded the place. The fire laſted 
the whole of the night. The atmoſphere was filled with 


balls, bombs, and howitzer ſhells : ſcarcely a place of 


ſafety was left in the whole circuit of the city: a num- 
ber of public and private buildings were demoliſhed ; and 
the groans of the wounded inhabitants and foldiers re- 
ſounded in every quarter. Three days were paſſed in 
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this diſtreſſing ſituation; when the governor, moved by 
the entreaties of the magiſtrates and people, entered into a 
negotiation with general Kleber, and the city capitulated 
on the th of November. The garriſon ſurrendered pri. 
ſoners cf war, not to ſerve till regularly exchanged. About 
two hundred of the garriſon and inhabitants were killed 
or wounded during the bombardment z more than two 
thouſand buildings were either entirely deſtroyedor greatly 
damaged: twelve thouſand bombs, halls, and ſhells had 
heen thrown into the town, and ſome of the firſt weighed 
two hundred weight. It was the intention af the French 

commander to have attempted a general ſtorm on the 4th; 
which the garriſon, conſiſting of five thouſand fix hun- 
dred Auſtrians, two hundred huſſars, and fifteen hundied 
- 2 troops, would probably not have been able to re- 
Iſt, 

It will be proper in this place to notice briefly the pro- 
greſs of the French in Spain and Italy, and a remarkable 
change which took place in the ſtate of affairs in the 
Weſt Indies. | 

The army of the eaſtern Pyrenees, under the command 
of general Doppet, proceeded from Puycerda on the 14th 
of June to Campredon ; where, after carrying Tonges and 
Ribes, the general eſtabliſhed his head-quarters on the 
17th. He advanced to Ripell on the 2 1ſt, where the Spa- 
niarqs had a manufactory of arms, a large quantity of 
which the French general added to his military ſtores. 
During this time the ſiege of Bellegarde continued to be 
cloſely preſſed. A bold attempt was made on the 13th of 
Auguſt, by the count de l' Union for the relief of that place. 
He had been reinforced by ſeveral foreign battalions lately 
arrived from Africa, whole impetuoſity obliged the re- 
publicans at firſt to give way. They however ſoon ral- 
lied, regained the heights from which they had at firſt 
been dillodged ; and the Spaniards were completely de- 
feated, leaving two thouſand five hundred dead on the 
field of battle. The French general Mirabel, a brave and 
active officer, was killed in this action, and the repub- 
licans Joſt beſides one hundred and eighty- ſeven killed, 

and ſix hundred wounded, 


Bellegarde 
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Bellegarde being thus deprived of every chance of re- 
lief, fubmitted to general Dugommier on the 20th of the 
following month. The garriſon conſiſted of bx thouſand 
men. On the day after its turrender, the count de l' Union 
made another ſpirited attempt to diſlodge the French, 
but was completely repulſed with the loſs of fix hundred 
men and four pieces of cannon. It does not appear that 
the Spaniſh commander, when he made this attempt, was 
conſcious that the town was in the poſſeſſion of the re- 

ublicans. 

General Pugommier concluded his career in this 
quarter by a ſignal victory which he obtained over the 


* 


Spaniards and emigtants at Spouilles. The flaughter of 


the emigrants was dreadful], but one thoutand Spaniards 
and Portugueſe obtained quarter by ſurrendering as pri- 
ſoners of war. The republicans took a large quantity of 
eannon, and tents and camp equipage for twelve thoutand 
men. The brave genera] Dugommier was kilied by a 
mell upon the Black Mountain, which he had aſcended 
the better to direct the military operations, His death 
was ſeverely revenged on the z0th of the fame month, 
when his great opponent the count de Union was kil- 
ted, with three other Spaniſh generals, near St. Fernando 
de Figueres. For the defence of this poſt, the Spaniards 
had ſpent ſix months in erecting from eighty to one hun- 
dred batteries mounted with heavy cannon, The force 
amounted to forty thoufand men ſtrongly entrenched 3 
and yet they were put to flight, and the batteries carried 
by the republicans in the ſpace of three hours. The 
fort of St. Fernando de Figueres was then attacked, and 
ſurrendered on the third day. The garriſon amounting 
to nine thouſand one hundred and ſeven men were made 
priſoners of war. The French found in the fort one hun- 
dred and ſeventy one pieces of canyon, and five thouſand 
itand of arms; they alſo took twelve founderies for can- 
non, and an immenſe quantity of ammunition, &c. The 
towns of Aſcoita and Aſpetea ſoon atter ſubmitted ; and 
in the courſe of a few days another victory was announced 


0 the convention, in which five hundred priloners, one 
| | brals 
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braſs cannon (the only one remaining in the poſſeſſion of 
the Spaniards) and the military cheſt were taken. | 

The army of the weſtern Pyrenees was not leſs ſucceſs- 
ful. In the latter end of July the redoubt of Mary Lou- 
iſa, the camp of St Jean de Luz, and the fort of St. Barbe 
were ſtormed and carried in one day by the republican 
general of diviſion Delaforde. Great numbers of the 
Spaniards were killed, and three hundred and twenty pri- 
ſoners taken, with ſeven pieces of cannon, two hundred 
tents, and great quautities of ammunition and ſmall arms 
The villages of Beda and Leſſaca were alſo taken at the 
ſame time, in which were abundant granaries for the 
ſupply of the army. | 

Theſe however formed but the prelude to a ſtil] greater 
victory; for on the iſt of Auguſt fifteen thouſand. Spa- 
niards poſted near the mountain of Haya fled before a body 
of fix thouſand French. By this retreat immenſe maga- 
zines, two thouſand muſkets, and ſix ſtand of colours, 
two hundred cannon and howitzers, tents for twenty-five 
thouſand men, and two thouſand priſoners, among whom 
were two entire regiments, who grounded their arms, ſeil 
into the hands of the conquerors. On the evening of the 


= ſame day Fontarabia, which guards the entrance of Spain, 


and which coſt the duke of Berwick eight thouſar.d men, 
was taken almoſt inſtantaneouſly by a detachment of the 
Fiench army. 

On the following day a ſingle diviſion, commanded by 
general Moncey, ſeized the port of the Paſſage. On the 
3d St. Sebaſtian was inveſted, and capitulated on the ſuc- 
ceeding morning. The garriſon conſiſting of two thou- 


_ ſand men ſurrendered priſoners of war. More than one 


hundred and eighty pieces of braſs cannon were taken, 
with cenſiderable magazines and ſtores: and after the re- 
duct ion of theſe places two Spaniſh ſhips, laden with 
powder and ball, wine and ccd-fiſh, entered the port of the 
Paſſage. The ſame good conduct which was obſerved 
by the other armies of France, characterized the meaſures 
of the commiſſioners with that of the weſtern Pyrenees. 
A. proclamation was iſſued, annexing ſerere puniſhments 

to 
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to any acts of plunder or devaſtation; and the freedom 
of religious worſhip was every where guarantied. | 
On the day that general Moncey advanced againſt St. 
Sebaſtian, another diviſion under generals Fregeville and 
Laborde proceeded againſt the Spaniſn poſts at Ernani; 
but diſheartened by their repeated defeats, the Spaniards 
fied on the firſt approach of the republicans. The French 
after theſe victories extended their advanced poſts to the 
gates of Toloſa. In the beginning of September the 
Spaniards again attempted to rally; and according to the 
French deſpatches, ſix thouſand of them were repulſed by 
an advanced guard of fix hundred men. At the ſame time 
it is to be remarked, that one hundred and. fifty of the 
Walloon guards deſerted to the French ; ſo that the vic- 
tory is perhaps more to be attributed to the diſaffection of 
the Spaniſh troops then to the valcur of their opponents. 
In the beginning of the ſucceeding month the Spaniards 
encountered another ſignal defeat. A line of poſts had 
been eſtabliſhed upwards of forty leagues in extent. The 
French, however, did not wait to be attacked, but aſ- 
failed theſe poſits in twelve different points at once. The 
Spaniards were entrenched on the heights and well for- 
tiſied; but all their entrenchments near Beddaditz, Cubeg 
Villaneuva, &c. were carried with the bayonet, and the 
works deſtroyed which they had laboured upwards of a 
twelvemonth to ere, It was the intention of the French 
generals to ſurround the whole Spaniſh army : But one 
of the columns which was to have co-operated arrived a 
day too late; and the Spaniards, favoured by a thick 
fog, were enabled to retreat to Sangonnelia, with the loſs 
of two thouſand five hundred men killed, aud an equal 

number of priſoners. | 
Amidſt theſe accumulated diſtreſſes, it was expected 
that the cabinet of Spain would be prudent enough to pro- 
poſe a negociation for peace; and at one time it was ſaid 
that ſome progreſs had been made towards this defirable 
object. An infatuation, however, appears to have poſ- 
tied that weak and diſſipated court. Attempts/ were 
made in vain to excite the people to riſe in a maſs, and 
conſiderable efforts were employed to provide reſources. 
HL One 
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One meaſure of this cabinet proves at leaſt their ſineerit y 
in the ſupport of the war, ſince they voluntarily ſubmitted 
to tax themſelves. In the month of September a tax of 
25 percent. was laid, at the dejire of the placemen them. 
ſelves, upon all places, ſalaries and penſions what. 
ever. A large ſum was levied at the time on the opulent 
clergy; and it was determined “ that no miniſter, per- 
ſon or perſons of any claſs or condition whatever ſhould 
receive more than one ſalary, though they might poſſeſs 
various employments under the government.“ Theſe 
ſelf-denying ordinances are truly honourable to the gran- 
dees of Spain, who, inſtead of battening on the ſpoils of 
their country, were the firſt to bear a part in the public 
diſtreſs. | | | 

'The experiment of raiſing the people in a maſs was 
made by the king of Sardinia in Piedmont in the month 
of July; but in ſuch a manner as juitifies fully the king 
of Pruſha's cenſure of this abſurd mode of warfare in a 
regular government, where the people are not actuated by 
.a ſtrong enthuſiaſm. Ten thouſand of theſe raw and un- 
diſciplined recruits were diſperſed by a few French bat- 
tations, On the 14th of September the Piedmonteſe were 
again defeated with conſiderable ſlaughter by the army of 
the Alps. In the ſame month a grand plan was formed 
for attacking the French poſts in the vicinity of Genoa, 
and afterwards, it is ſaid, the city of Genoa itſelf, The 
Frenchanticipated this plan, carried the Auſtrian and Sar- 
dinian poſts with the bayonet, purſued them to Alexandria 
and forced them to evacuate Le Caiſe with conſi derable 
loſs. The war on the part of the Auſtrians and Sardini- 
ans was defenſive during the following months; and in 
ſome inconſiderable attacks they were ſo fortunate as to 
repulſe the republicans. 

After the rapid and brilliant ſucceſſes of fir Charles Grey 
and fir John Jervis in the Weſt Indies, the Britiſh 
arms received acheck in that quarter before the cloſe of the 
campaign. The force originaliy ſent out under thoſe gal- 
lant commanders was comparatively ſmall, conſidering 
the magnitude of the undertaking; and the diſeaſes fo 
fatal to European conſtitutions in that climate mad 
dreadiu® 
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dreadful havoc among the ſoldiers in the courſe of the 
ſummer, and greatly reduced their number. | 
That accompliſhed officer major general Dundas fell 
among other victims of this Affen climate and died 
of a fever at Guadaloupe, after a few days illneſs, early 
in June. In him (ſays fir Charles Grey) his majeſty 
and his country loſe one of their beſt and braveſt officers, 
and a moſt worthy man. I too feel ſeverely the loſs of 
fo able an aſſiſtant on this arduous ſervice.** This irre- 
parable loſs was immediately followed by other diſaſtrous 
circumſtances; for on the 3d of June a French ſquadron, 
conſiſting of two 50 gun ſhips, one of 40 armed en flute, 
one frig2te and 5 tranſports, appeared off the iſland, and 
manifeſted an intention of attacking fort Fleur d'Epee. 
Tt appears that colonel Drummond, who commanded 
there, was at firſt miſtaken with reſpe& to the number of 
the invaders, whom he ſuppoſed not to exceed 300 men. 
He therefore acceded to the earneſt ſolicitation of the 
royalifts, and deſpatched a party of them under the com-- 
mand of captain M'Dowal, in the hope of ſurpriſing the 
republicans at the poſt where they had eſtabliſhed them- 
ſelves near the village of Gozier. On the firſt fire, however 
the royaliſts fled and diſperſed, and only a few returned 
to the fort. Onthe 5th the French landed thirteen boats 
crowded with men, and on the following day attacked 
fort Fleur d'Epte, which they carried by ſtorm; and the 
Evgliſh garriſon retreated with conſiderable lots to fort 
Louis, This poſt, however, not being conſidered as tena- 
ble, was alſo evacuated, and colonel] Drummond, with the 
ſhattered remains of his garriſon, retired to Baſſeterre. 
The French commiſſioner, Victor Hugues, a man of 
uncommon enterpriſe and daring courage, and u ho ſeems 
to have acted in a double capacity both political and mi- 
litary, loſt no time in making the neceſſary arrangements 
both to defend himſelf in caſe of an attack by the Engliſh 
fleet, and to reduce the Britiſh who remained on the iſland. 
Conformably to the famous decree of the convention, he 
declared the negroes free, and equipped with clothing and 
with arms a ſtrong body of theſe, and ſuch of the mulat- 
toes as appeared well affected to the French cauſe. Sir 
| | Charles 
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Charles Grey, on the other hand, was equally active. 
He failed from St. Kitt's with all the troops that he could 
colle& upon. a ſhort notice, and landed on the 19th of 
June at Gadaloupe, under cover of the Engiiſh fleet. 
Unfortunately the force of the Britiſh general was inade- 
quate to a conteſt with the numerous bands of negroes and 
mulattoes which Hugues had collected. The gallantry 
of the Britiſh troops procured them a temporary ſuccels 
in ſome ſlight ſkirmiſhes; but as nothing effectual was 
done, and the rainy ſeaſon being already ſet in, the gene- 
ral determined to make one grand effort for putting an 
immediate end tothe campaign. On the 2d of July, there- 
fore, he deſpatched brigadier Symes with three battallions 
of grenadiers and light infantry, and a battalion of ſeamen, 
to attack the town of Point-a-Petre before day-light, and 
to take it by ſurprize. By accident or deſign the Britiſh 
troops were miſled by the guides, and entered the town 
in a part where they were moſt expoſed to the fire of the 
French, and where it was impoſſible to ſcale the walls of 
the fort. After ſuffering greatly from round and grape 
ſhot, as well as by a continued fire from the houtes, a re- 
treat became unavoidable, which was made with conſider- 
able loſs. General Symes was wounded ; colonel Gomm, 
and capt. Robertſon of the navy, were both killed, with 
ſeveral other officers, and nearly 600 men were killed, 


wounded, and miſting in this unfortunate attempt*., The 


Britiſh general after this took meaſures for the defence of 
Baſſeterre, and re-embarked the remainder of the troops 
during the enſuing night. 

In giving an account of the campaign in the Nether- 
lands and Holland, before we made a digreſſion to relate 
the ſucceſs of the French in Spain and Italy, and the 
change of affairs in the Weſt Indies, we left the repub- 
licans in poſſeſſion of the important city of Maeſtricht, 
and the duke of Yotk retreating acroſs the Waal. 

For ſome time after the ſoldiers of the Gallic republic 
had driven the combined forces over the Meuſe and the 
Waal, they are ſaid to have lamented that inactivity 


| which was the neceſſary effect of long rains and im- 


Paſſabbe roads; but at length nature, in accord with 


The French accounts ſay 860, 
their 
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their wiſhes, removed the obſtacles that ſtopped their vie- 
torious career, and bound up in icy fetters thoſe currents 
which they had for ſeveral days made fruitleſs attempts to 
pervade. The forces, under the command of general 
Pichegru, braved the rigours of the ſeaſon, and, hav- 
ing taken the ifle of Bommel and the lines of Breda, with 
about 120 pieces of artillery, croſſed the Waal on the 
10th of January, 1795, in ſeveral columns, and attacked 
the combined forces under general Harcourt. The third 
column which paſſed near Nimeguen, in conjun&ion 
with other forces which croſſed between Thiel and Fode- 
waart, attacked the whole Britiſh line in that quarter, 
and compelled them to retreat. They forced the Auſ- 


trians to abandon Heuſden and retreat acroſs the Leck, 


and obliged the Hanoverians, with general Coate's bri- 
gade and ſome Auſtrians, to fall back upon Lant, which 
upon their arrival they found occupied by the French, and 


in conſequence retreated acroſs the Lingen. This was 


the eventful moment, which determined the fate of Hol- 
land; the Britiſh foldiers, ſent as the defenders of the 
United States, had long been regarded by the factious 
Dutch as intruders, and the authors of their misfor- 
tunes. 'They were now openly inſulted, reviled as the 
ſlaves of deſpots, and even refuſed the common neceſ- 
ſaries of life, to alleviate the diſtreſſes which reſulted from 
mortal wounds, intenſe cold, and, in ſome degree, fa- 
mine itſelf, The Britiſh commanders in their retreat 
were under the neceſſity of leaving ſeveral hundreds of 
their wounded countrymen to the mercy of the con- 
querors, whoſe humanity towards them added the bright- 
elt luſtre to their laurels. The catalogue of the ſuffer- 
ings of the Engliſh ſoldiers, in their retreat from the 
frozen ſhores of the Waal to the city of Oſnaburgh, form 
a melancholy tale, which involuntarily excites the wiſh 
in every humane breaft, that in every war, thoſe who 
are the authors of it, and moſt intereſted in its continu- 
ance, ſhould at leaft partake of its calamities. 

After theſe ſucceſsful efforts, the French ſoldiers were 
cordially received by the inhabitants in general; and in 
one month eyery town in the United Provinces accept- 
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ed, either by force or willingly, the alliance of France, 
while a large portion of the people appeared to have im. 
bibed from the political creed of the national convention, 
The patriots, as they called themſelves, of Holland, 
ſeem to have acted ſo thoroughly in concert with the 
French, that the Orange party found new conſtituted au- 
thorities, while they were in doubt whether the French 
were advanced as far as Utrecht. | 
On the 19th of January, the patriots of Amſterdam 
met, and choſe provihonary repreſentatives ; and that day 
was denominated the firſt of Batavian liberty. The na- 
tional colours were diſplayed on the town-houſe, and the 
inhabitants were all decorated with national cockades, 
The tree of liberty was planted and guarded by a few 
French huſſars. On the following day, general Pi. 
chegru entered the city at the head of a body of French i 
troops, who deported themſelves with the moſt commend- 
able order and decorum. The people inſtantly elected 
new magiſtrates, ſome of whom paſſed from 'a priſon 
into office. Amongſt the multitude of decrees or pub- 
lications which the new authorities firſt promulgated, 
was the declaration that the ſtadtholder was depoſed 
from all his employments, and a prohibition againſ 
wearing any marks or badges of the houſe of Orange. 
The itadtholder, upon receiving intelligence that the 
French had croſſed the Waal, took immediate meaſures 
for his flight, and to ſecure what property -he could, 
He fortuately effected his eſcape on board a pink, which 
was ready to fail on the 19th of January, and, after 
ſome difficulty, arrived in England, where, through the 
munificence and commiſeration naturally excited on ſuch 
an occaſion in the boſom of his Britannic majeſty, he] 
found an aſylum for himſelf and family in the palace ot Þ 
Hampton Court, | 
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| | 
Not? ſent by M. Chauwveclin, miniſter plenipotentiary from 
his moſt chriſtian majeſty, to lord Grenwille, one of his 
Britannic majeſty" s principal ſecretaries of ſtate. Dec. 
17, 1792. | 
HE underſigned miniſter plenipotentiary of France 
1 has the honour to communicate to iord Grenville the 
inſtructions which he has received from the executive coun- 
cil of the French republic, with orders to lay them be- 
fore his Britannic majeſty's ſecretary of ſtate for the de- 
partment of foreign affairs, in caſe he ſhould think that 
he could not ſpeedily enough obtain an interview with the 
miniſter. 9 | 761 
The French government, by continuing, ſince the re- 
call of lord Gower from Paris, to leave at London a mi- 
niſter plenipotentiary, thought they gave to his Britan- 
nic majeſty an unequivocal proof of the defire they had to 
remain in good underſtanding with the Britiſh conrt, and 
to ſee all thoſe clouds diſſipated, to which events, neceſ- 
ſary and inſeparable from the internal government of 
France, ſeemed then to have given birth. The inten- 
tions of the executive council of France toward England 
have never ceaſed to be the ſame, but they cannot ſee 
with indifference the public conduct which the Britiſh 
miniſtry obſerve at preſent toward France. It is much 
to be regretted, that they have perceived in this condutt - 
an indiſpoſit ion which they ſtill force themſelves not to 
believe. They think it a duty, however, which they owe 
to the French nation, not to leave it much longer in that 
ſtate of uncertainty into which it has been thrown by ſe- 
veral meaſures lately adopted by the Britiſh government 
an uncertainty in which the Engliſh nation muſt ſhare, 
and which mutt be equally unworthy of both. The exe- 
cutive council of the French republic have conſequently 
authorized the miniſter of France at London to demand 
with openneſs of the miniſters of his Britannic majeſty, 
nn whether 
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whether France ovght to conſider England as a neutral 
or hoſtile power, and have particularly charged him to 
obtain on this point a definitive anſwer. But in demand. 
ing from the miniſters of his Britannic majeſty an open 
and candid explanation of their intentions toward France, 
the executive council do not wiſh that the ſmalleſt douht 
ſhould exiſt reſpecting the diſpoſition of France toward 
England, and of its defire to remain at peace with it, 
They even wiſh to anſwer previouſly to all thoſe re. 
proaches which may be thrown out againſt France, in 
order to juſtify England. Reflecting on the reaſons which 
might determine his Britannic majeſty to break with the 
French republic, the executive council can ſee them only 
in a falſe interpretation, given perhaps to the decree of 
the national convention of Nov. 19. If the Britiſh mi- 


niſtry are really alarmed by that decree, it can only be 


for want of comprehending the true meaning of it. The 
national convention never intended that the French re. 
public ſhould favour inſurrections, and eſpouſe the cauſe 


of a few ſeditious perſons, or, in a word, that it ſhould 


endeavour to excite diſturbance in any neutral or friendly 
country whatever. Such an idea would be rejected by 
the French nation. It cannot without injuſtice be im- 
puted to the. national convention. This decree then is 
applicable only to thoſe people, who after having con- 
quered their liberty, may requeſt the fraternity and aſſiſt- 
ance of the French republic, by a ſolemn and unequivo- 
cal expreſſion of the general will. France not only ought 
and wiſhes to reſpect the independence of England; but 
that alſo of its allies, with whom it was not at war, 
The underſigned therefore has been charged to declare 
formally, that France will not attack Holland while that 
power confines itſelf, on its part, within the bounds of 
ſtrict neutrality. The Britiſh government being thus aſ- 
ſured reſpecting the two points, no pretence for the leaſt 
difficulty can remain, but on the queſtion of opening the 
Scheld—a queſtion irrevocably decided by reaſon and juſ- 
tice, of little importance in itſelf, and on which the opi- 
nion of England, and perhaps even of Holland, are too 
well known, to render it difficult to make it ſeriouſly — 
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ſole cauſe of a war. Should the Britiſh miniſtry, how- 
ever, embrace this laſt motive to induce them to declare 
war aga'nſt France, would it not then be probable that 
their private intention was to bring about a rupture at 
any rate, and to take the advantage at preſent of the moſt 
futile of all pretences, to colour an unjuſt aggreſſion, long 
ago meditated? | 

On this fatal ſuppoſition, which the executive council 
rejects, the underſigned would be authorized to ſupport 
with energy the dignity of the French people, and to de- 
clare with firmneſs that a free and powerful nation will 
accept war, and repel with indignation an aggreſſion ſo 
manifeſtly unjuſt, and ſo unprovoked on their part, 
When all theſe explanations, neceſſary to demonſtrate the 
purity of the intentions of France, and when all peaceful 
and conciliatory meaſures ſhall have been exhauſted by 
the French nation, it is evident that the whole weight, 
and the whole reſponſibility of the war, will ſooner or la- 
ter fall upon thoſe who have provoked it. Such à war 
would really be the war of the Britiſh miniſtry only 
againſt the French republic ; and ſhould this truth ap- 
pear for a moment doubtful, it would not perhaps be im- 
poſſible for France to render it ſoon evident to a nation, 
which in giving its confidence, never renounced the ex- 
erciſe of reaſon, and its reſpect for juſtice and truth. 

Such are the inſtructions which the underſigned has re- 
ceived orders to communicate officially to lord Grenville, 
inviting him, as well as all the conncil of his Britannic 
majeſty, to weigh with the moſt ſcrious attention, the de- 
liberations and demands which they contain. It is evi- 
dent that the French nation deſires to preſerve peace with 
England. It proves this, by endeavouring with candour 
and openneſs to remove every ſuſpicion which ſo many 
paſſions and various prejudices are continually labouring 
to excite againſt it ; but the more it ſhall have done to 


convince all Europe of the 3 of its views, and the 
t 


rectitude of its intentions, the greater right it will have 


to a claim of being no longer miſunderſtood. | 
The underſigned has orders to demand a written an- 


{wer to the preſent note ; he hopes that the miniſters — 
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whether France ought to conſider England as a neutral 
or hoſtile power, and have particularly charged him to 
obtain on this point a definitive anſwer. But in demang. 
ing from the miniſters of his Britannic majeſty an open 
and candid explanation of their intentions toward France, 
the executive council do not wiſh that the ſmalleſt douht 
ſhould exiſt reſpecting the diſpoſition of France toward 
England, and of its deſire to remain at peace with it, 
They even wiſh to anſwer previouſly to all thoſe re. 
proaches which may be thrown out. againft France, in 
order to juſtify England. Reflecting on the reaſons which 
might determine his Britannic majeſty to break with the 
French republic, the executive council can ſee them only 
in a falſe interpretation, given perhaps to the decree of 
the national convention of Nov. 19. If the Britiſh mi- 
niſtry are really alarmed by that decree, it can only be 
for want of comprehending the true meaning of it. The 
national convention never intended that the French re. 
public ſhould favour inſurrections, and eſpouſe the cauſe 
of a' few ſeditious perſons, or, in a word, that it ſhould 
endeavour to excite diſturbance in any neutral or friendly 
country whatever. Such an idea would be rejected by 
the French nation. It cannot without injuſtice be im- 
puted to the national convention. This decree then is 
applicable only to thoſe people, who after having con- 
quered their liberty, may requeſt the fraternity and aſſiſt- 
ance of the French republic, by a ſolemn and unequivo- 
cal expreſſion of the general will. France not only ought 
and wiſhes to reſpect the independence of England; but 
that alſo of its allies, with whom it was not at war, 
The underfigned therefore has been charged to declare 
formally, that France will not attack Holland while that 
power confines itſelf, on its part, within the bounds of 
ſtrict neutrality, The Britiſh government being thus aſ- 
ſured reſpecting the two points, no pretence for the leaſt 
difficulty can remain, but on the queſtion of 2 the 
Scheld -a queſtion irrevocably decided by reaſon and juſ- 
tice, of little importance in itſelf, and on which the opi- 


nion of England, and perhaps even of Holland, are too 


well known, to render it difficult to make it ſeriouſly the 
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ſole cauſe of a war. Should the Britiſh miniftry, how- 
ever, embrace this laſt motive to induce them to declare 
war aga'nſt France, would it not then be probable that 
their private intention was to bring about a rupture at 
any rate, and to take the advantage at preſent of the moſt 
futile of all pretences, to colour an unjuſt aggreſſion, long 
ago meditated ? 

On this fatal ſuppoſition, which the executive council 
rejects, the underſigned would be authorized to ſupport 
with energy the dignity of the French people, and to de- 
clare with firmneſs that a free and powerful nation will 
accept war, and repel with indignation an aggreſſion ſo 
manifeſtly unjuſt, and ſo unprovoked on their part, 
When all theſe explanations, neceſſary to demonſtrate the 
purity of the intentions of France, and when all peaceful 
and conciliatory meaſures ſhall have been exhauſted by 
the French nation, it is evident that the whole weight, 
and the whole reſponſibility of the war, will ſooner or la- 
ter fall upon thoſe who have provoked it. Such 2 war 
would really be the war of the Britiſh miniſtry only 
againſt the French republic; and ſhould this truth ap- 
pear for a moment doubtful, it would not perhaps be im- 
poſhble for France to render it foon evident to a nation, 
which in giving its confidence, never renounced the ex- 
erciſe of reaſon, and its reſpect for juſtice and truth. 

Such are the inſtructions which the underſigned has re- 
ceived orders to communicate officially to lord Grenville, 
inviting him, as well as all the council of his Britannic 
majeſty, to weigh with the moſt ſerious attention, the de- 
liberations and demands which they contain. It is evi- 
dent that the French nation deſires to preſerve peace with 
England. It proves this, by endeavouring with candour 
and openneſs to remove every ſuſpicion which ſo many 
paſſions and various prejudices are continually labouring 
to excite againſt it; but the more it ſhall have done to 
convince all Europe of the purity of its views, and the 
rectitude of its intentions, the greater right it will have 
to a claim of being no longer miſunderſtood. | 

The underſigned has orders to demand a written an- 
{wer to the preſent note: he hopes that the miniſters = 

| 18 
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to bring our two countries nearer, I have been unwilling 
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bis Britannic majeſty will be induced, by the explanations 
which it contains, to adopt ideas favourable to a good 
underſtanding between the two nations; and will have 
no occaſion, in order to return to them, to conſider the 
terrible reſponſibility of a declaration of war, which 
would inconteſtably be their work; the conſequences of 


which could be only fatal to both countries, and to all 


mankind, and in which a generous and free people could 
not long conſent to betray their own intereſts, by ſerving 
to aſſiſt and ſupport a tyrannical coalition. | 

| (Signed) Chauwvelin, 


Lord Grenwville's Anſwer to the preceding note. 
| Sir, Whitehall, Dec. 31, 1782, 
I have received from you a note, in which, ſtyling 
yourſelf miniſter plenipotentiary of France, you commu- 
nicate to me, as the king's ſecretary of ſtate, the inſtruc. 


tions which you ſtate to have yourſelf received from the 


executive council of the French republic. You are not 
ignorant, that, fince the unhappy events of the 10th of 
Auguſt, the king has thought proper to ſuſpend all offi- 
cial communication with France, You are yourſelf no 
otherwile accredited to the king, than in the name of his 


moſt Chriſtian Majeſty. The propoſition of receiving a 
. miniſter accredited by any other authority or power in 


France, would he a new queſtion, which, whenever it 
ſhould occur, the king would have the right to decide ac- 
cording to the intereſt of his ſubjects, his own dignity, 
and the regard which he owes to his allies, and to the 
general ſyſtem of Europe. I am therefore to inform you 
fir, in expreſs and formal terms, that I acknowledge you 
in no other public character than that of miniſter from his 


moſt Chriſtian majeſty, and that conſequently you cannot 


be admitted to treat with the king's miniſters in the qua- 
lity, and under the form ſtated in your note. 
But obſerving that you have entered into explanations 


of ſome of the circumſtances which have given to Eng- 
land ſuch ftrong grounds of uneaſineſs and jealouſy, and 


that you ſpeak of theſe explanations as being of a nature 


to 


— eos 


. other circumſtances which are but too notorious, it would 


compatible with the political inſtitutions of all the coun- 


and revolt in every country. No one can be ignorant 
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te convey to you the notification ſtated above, without at 
the ſame time explaining myſelf clearly and diftin&ly on 
the ſubject of what you have communicated to me, though 
under a form which is neither regular nor official. 

Your explanations are coniined to three points : 

The firſt is, that of the decree of the national conven- 
tion of the 19th of November, in the expreſſions of which 
all England ſaw the formal declaration of a deſign to ex- 
tend univerſally the new principles of government adopt- 
ed in France, and to encourage diſorder and revolt in all 
countries, even in thoſe which are neutral. If this inter- 
pretation, which you repreſent as injurious to the con= 
vention, could admit of any doubt, it is but too well juſ- 
tified by the conduct of the convention itſelf. And the 
application of theſe principles to the king's dominions 
has been ſhewn unequivocally, by the public reception 
given to the promoters of {edition in this country, and 
by the ſpeeches made to them preciſely-at the time of this 
decree, and ſince, on ſeveral different occaſions. 

Yet, notwithſtanding all theſe proofs, ſupported by 


have been with pleaſure that we ſhould have ſeen here 
ſuch explanations, and ſuch conduct, as would have ſatis- 
fied the dignity and honour of England, with reſpect to 
what has already paſſed, and would have offered a ſuffi- 
cient ſecurity in future for the maintenance of that reſpe&t 
toward the rights, the government, and the tranquillity 
of neutral powers, which they have on every account the 
right to expect. | X x | . 

Neither this ſatis faction, nor this ſecurity is found in 
the terms of an explanation which ſtill declares to the 
promoters of ſedition in every country, what are the \ 
caſes in which they may count beforehand on the ſupport 
and ſuccour of France: and which reſerves to that coun- 
try the right of mixing herſelf in our internal affairs, 
whenever ſhe ſhall judge it proper; and on principles in- 


tries of Europe. No one can avoid perceiving how much 
a declaration like this is calculated to encourage diſorder | 
| 
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his Britannic majeſty will be induced, by the explanations 
which it contains, to adopt ideas favourable to a good 
underſtanding between the two nations; and will have 
no occaſion, in order to return to them, to conſider the 
terrible re ſponſibility of a declaration of war, which 
would inconteſtably be their work; the conſequences of 
which could be only fatal to both countries, and to all 
mank ind, and in which a generous and free people could 
not long conſent to betray their own intereſts, by ſerving 
to aſſiſt and ſupport a tyrannical coalition. 

| (Signed) Chauvelin, 


Lord Grenwville's Anſwer to the preceding note. 
Sir, Whitehall, Dec. 31, 1702. 
I have received from you a note, in which, ſtyling 
yourſelf miniſter plenipotentiary of France, you commu. 
nicate to me, as the king's ſecretary of ſtate, the inſtruc. 
tions which you ſtate to have yourſelf received from the 
executive council of the French republic. You are not 
ignorant, that, ſince the unhappy events of the 10th of 
Auguſt, the king has thought proper to ſuſpend all offi- 
cial communication with France, You are yourſelf no 
other wiſe accredited to the king, than in the name of his 
moſt Chriſtian Majeſty. The propoſition of receiving a 
. miniſter accredited by any other authority or power in 
France, would be a new queſtion, which, whenever it 
ſhould occur, the king would have the right to decide ac- 
cording to the intereſt of his ſubjefts, his own dignity, 
and the regard which he owes to his allies, and to the 
N ſyttem of Europe. I am therefore to inform you 
hr, in expreſs and formal terms, that I acknowledge you 
in no other public character than that of miniſter from his 
moſt Chriſtian majeſty, and that conſequently you cannot 
be admitted to treat with the king's miniſters in the qua- 
lity, and under the form ſtated in your note. 
But obſerving that you have entered into explanations 
of ſome of the circumſtances which have given to Eng- 
land ſuch ſtrong grounds of uneaſineſs and jealouſy, and 
that you ſpeak of theſe explanations as being of a nature 
to bring our two countries nearer, I have been a 
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to convey to you the notification ſtated above, without at 
the ſame time explaining myſelf clearly and diſtinctly on 
the ſubject of what you have communicated to me, though 
under a form which is neither regular nor official. 

Your explanations are confined to three points : 

The firſt is, that of the decree of the national conven- 
tion of the 19th of November, in the expreſſions of which 
all England ſaw the formal declaration of a deſign to ex- 
tend univerſally the new principles of government adopt- 
ed in France, and to encourage diſorder and revolt in all 
countries, even in thoſe which are neutral. If this inter- 
pretation, which you repreſent as injurious to the con= 
vention, could admit of any doubt, it is but too well juſ- 
tified by the conduct of the convention itſelf. And the 
application of theſe principles to the king's dominions +» 
has been ſhewn unequivocally, by the public reception 
given to the promoters of (edition in this country, and 
by the ſpeeches made to them preciſely at the time of this 
decree, and ſince, on ſeveral different occaſions. 

Yet, notwithſtanding all theſe proofs, ſupported by 


other circumſtances which are but too notorious, it would 


have been with pleaſure that we ſhould have ſeen here 
ſuch explanations, and ſuch conduct, as would have ſatis- 
fied the dignity and honour of England, with reſpect to 
what has already paſſed, and would have offered a ſuffi- 
cient ſecurity in future for the maintenance of that reſpe& 
toward the rights, the government, and the tranquillity 
of neutral powers, which they have on every account the 
right to expect. | OY | 

Neither this ſatisfa&ion, nor this ſecurity is found in 
the terms of an explanation which (till declares to the 
promoters of ſedition in every country, what are the \ 
caſes in which they may count beforehand on the ſupport 
and ſuccour of France : and which reſerves to that coun- 
try the right of mixing herſelf in our internal affairs, 
whenever ſhe ſhall judge it proper; and on principles in- 


— 


compatible with the political inſtitutions of all the coun- 


tries of Europe. No one can avoid perceiving how much 
a declaration like this is calculated to encourage diſorder 


and revolt in every country. No one can be wh 4 
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how contrary it is to the reſpect which is reciprecally due 
from independent nations, nor how repugnant to thoſe 
principles which the king has followed, on his part, by 
forbearing at all times from any interference vhitever in 
the internal affairs of France. And this contraſt is alone 
ſofficient to ſhew, not only that England cannot confider 
ſuch an explanation as latisfadtory, but that ſhe muſt 
look upon it as a freſh avowal of thoſe diſpoſitions which 
the ſees with ſo juſt an uneaſineſs and jealvuſy. 

I proceed to the two other points of your explanation, 
which concern the general diſpoſitions of France with re. 
gard to the allies of Great Britain, and the conduct ef 
the convention and its officers relative to the Scheld, 
The declaration which you there make, that France 
will not attack Holland ſo long as that power ſhall ob. 
ſerve an exact neutrality,” is conceived nearly in the ſ2me 
terms with that which you were charged to make in the 
name of his moſt Chriſtian majeſty in the month of June 
laſt. Since that firſt declaration was made, an officer, ſtat- 
ing himſelf to be employed in the ſervice of France, has 
openly violated both the territory and the neutrality of 
the republic, in going up the Scheld, to attack the citadel 
of Antwerp, notwithſtanding the determination of the 
government not to grant this paſlage, and the formal pro 
teſt by which they oppoſed it. Since the ſame declara- 
tion was made, the convention has thought itſelf autho- 
rized to annul the rights of the republic exerciſed within 
the limits of its own territory, and enjoyed by virtue of 
the ſame treaties by which her independence is ſecured, 
And at the very moment when, under the name of an 
amicable explanation, yeu renew to me 1n the ſame terms 


the promule of reſpecting the independence and the rights 


of England and her allies, you announce to me, that theſe 
in whoſe name you ſpeak, intend to maintain theſe open 
and 1 injurious aggr clſions. 

It is not, certainly, on ſuch a declaration as this, that 
any reliance can be placed for the continuance of public 
tranquillity. 

But I am unwilling to leave without a more particular 
reply, what you ſay cn the ſubje& of the Scheld, If it 

were 
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were true that this queſtion is in itſelf of little importance, 
this would only ſerve to prove more clearly, that it was 
brought forward only for the purpoſe of inſulting the al- 
lies of England, by the infra&ion of their neutrality, and 
by the violation of their rights which the faith of treaties 
obliges us to maintain. But you cannot be ignorant 
that here the utmoſt importance 1s attached to thoſe prin» 


ciples which France wiſhes to eſtabliſhed by this proceed- 


ing, and to thoſe conſequences which would naturally re- 
ſult from them : and that not only thoſe principles, and 
thoſe conſequences, will never be admitted by England, 
but that ſhe is, and ever will be, ready to oppoſe them 
with all her force. 1 

France can have no right to annul the ſtipulations re- 
lative to the Scheld, unleſs ſhe have alſo the right to ſet 
aſide equally all the other treaties between all the powers 
of Europe, and all the other rights of England, or of her 
allies. She can even have no pretence to interfere in the 
queſtion of opening the Scheld, unleſs ſhe were the ſove- 
reign of the Low Countries, or had the right to diftate laws 
to all Europe. belongs 

England never will conſent that France ſhall arrogate 
the power of annulling at her pleaſure, and under pretence 
of a pretended natural right, of which ſhe makes herſelf 
the only judge, the political ſyſtem of Europe, eſtabliſhed 
by ſolemn treaties, and guaranteed by the conſent of all 
the powers. This government, adhering to the maxims 
which it has followed for more than a century, will alſo 
never ſee with indifference that France ſhall make herſelf, 
either directly or indirectly ſovereign of the Low Coun. 
tries, or general arbitreſs of the rights and liberties of 
Europe. If France is really deſirous of maintaining 
friendſhip and peace with England, ſhe muſt ſhew herſelf 


diſpoſed to renounce her views of aggreſſion and aggran- 


dizement, and to confine herſelf within her own territory, 
without inſulting other governments, without diſturbing 
their tranquillity, without violating their rights. 

With reſpect to that character of ill-will which is en- 
deavoured to be found in the conduct of England toward 


France, I cannot diſcuſs it, becauſe you ſpeak of it in ge. 
: nera 
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neral terms only, without alleging a ſingle fact. All 
Europe has ſeen the juſtice and the generoſity which have 
characterized the conduct cf the king: his majeſty hay 
always been deſirous of peace: he deſires it ſtill, but ſuch 
as may be real, and ſolid, and conſiſtent with the intereſt 
and dignity of his own dominions, and with the general 
ſecurity of Europe. | 
On the reſt 5 paper I ſay nothing.— As to what 
relates to me and to my colleagues, the king's miniſters 
owe to his majeſty the account of their conduct: and] 
have no anſwer to give to you on this ſubject, any more 
than on that of the appeal which you propoſe to make to 
the Engliſh nation. This nation according to that con. 
ſtitution by which its liberty and its proſperity are ſecured, 
and which it will always be able to defend againſt every 
attack, direct or indirect, will never have with foreign 
powers connection or correſpondence, except through tue 
organ of its king: of a king whom it loves and reveres, 
and who has never for an inſtant ſeparated his rights, his 
intereſts, and his happineſs, from the rights, the intereſts, 
and the happineſs of his people. 8 
(Signed) Grenville, 
| 1 
Oficial note of the Executive Power of France, in reply u 
the preceding. 
Paris, Jan. 4, 1793, 2nd year of the republic. 
The proviſional executive council of the French repub- 
lic, before they reply more particularly to each of the 
points comprehended in the note remitted to them on the 
part of the miniſter of his Britannic majeſty, will begin 
by repeating to that minifter the moſt exprets aſſurances 
of their fincere deſire to maintain peace and harmony he- 
tween France and England. The ſentiments of the French 
nation toward the Engliſa have been manifeſted during 
the whole courſe of the revolution, in ſo conſtant, ſo una- 
nimous a manner, that there cannot remain tbe ſmalleſt 
doubt of the efteem which it vows to them, and of its de- 
fire to have them for friends. 
It is then with great reluance, that the republic 
would ſee itſelf forced to a rupture, much more-contrary 
: to 
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to its inclinations than to its intereſt. Before it proceeds 
to ſuch a diſagreeable extremity, explanations are neceſſa- 
ry; and the object of them is fo highly important, that 
the executive council have not thought that they could 
entruſt them to a ſecret agent, always to be diſavowed. 
For this reaſon they have thought proper, under every 
point of view, to entruſt them to citizen Chauvelin, though 
he is not accredited to his Britannic majeſty but from the 
late king. 

The opinion of the executive council on this occaſion 
is juſtified by the manner in which our negotiations are 
at the ſame time carried on in Spain, where citizen Bour- 
goign was exactly in the ſame ſituation as citizen Chauvelin 
at London; which, however, has not prevented the mi- 
niſter of the Catholic king from treating with him on a 
convention of neutrality, the ratification of which is to be 
exchanged at Paris between the miniſter for foreign af- 


fairs and the charge des affaires of Spain, We will even 


add, that the principal minitter of his Catholic majeſty, 
when writing officially on this ſubject to citizen Burgoign, 
did not forget to give him his title of miniſter plenipoten- 
tiary of France. The example of a power of the firſt 
rank, ſuch as Spain, might have induced the executive 
council to hope that we ſhould have found the ſame faci- 
lity at London. The executive council, however, readily 
acknowledge that this negotiation has not been demanded 
according to diplomatic ſtrictneſs, and that citizen 


| Chauvelin is not formally enough authorized. To re- 


move entirely this obſtacle, and that they may not have 
to reproach themſelves with having ſtopt, by a ſimple de- 
fect in form, a negotiation on the ſucceſs of which de- 
pends the tranquiility of two great nations, they have 
ſent to citizen Chauvelin credential letters, which will 
give him the means of treating according to all the feve- 


rity of diplomatic forms. To proceed now to the three 
points which can alone form an object of difficulty with 
the court of London, the executive council obſerve on 


the firſt, that is to ſay, the decree of November 19, that 
we have been miſunderſtood by the miniſters of his Bri- 
tannic majeſty, when they accuſe us of having given — | 

| | EX pla- 
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explanation, which announces to the ſeditious of all na. 
tions, what are the caſes in which they may depend before. 
hand, on the ſuccour and ſupport of France. Nothing 
can be more foreign to the ſentiments of the national con. 
vention, and to this explanation which we have given, than 
this reproach ; and we did not think it was poſſible that 


the open deſign of favouring ſeditious perſons could be 


imputed to us, at a mement even when we declared, that 
it would be doing an injury to the national convention to 


aſcribe to them the plan of protecting inſurrections and 


ſeditious commotions, which might ariſe in any ſtate: of 


aſſociating with the authors of them; and thus of mak. 


ing the cauſe of a few individuals that of the French na. 
tion,” | 

We have ſaid, and we chooſe to repeat it, that the de. 
cree of November 19, could not be applicable, but to the 
fingle caſe where the general will of a nation, clearly and 
unequivocally expreſſed, ſhould call for the aſſiſtance and 
fraternity of the French nation. Sedition can certainly 
never exiſt, when there is an expreſſion of the general 
will; theſe two ideas mutually exclude each other; for 


ſedition is and can only be a commotion of a ſmall number 


againſt the majority of a nation; and this commotion 
would ceaſe to he ſeditious, if all the members of a ſoci- 
ety ſhould ariſe at once, either to correct a government, 
to change its form entirely, or to accomplith any other 
object. c 

The Dutch were certainly not ſeditious when they 
formed the generous reſolution of throwing off the Spa- 
niſh yoke, and when the general will of that nation called 
on the aſſiſtance of France. It was not accounted a crime 
to Henry IV. nor to queen Elizabeth, that they liſtened 
to them. A knowledge of the general will is the only 
baſis of tranſactions between nations; and we cannot 
treat with any government but becauſe that government 


is ſuppoſed to be the organ of the general will of the na- 


tion to which it belongs. When by this natural inter- 
pretation, therefore, the decree of November 19th is re- 
duced to its real ſignification, it will be found that it an- 


nounces nothing more than an act of the — 
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above all conteſt, and ſo founded in right, that it was not 


worth while to expreſs it. For this reaſon, the execu- 
tive council think that the evidence of this right might 
have perhaps rendered it unneceſſary for the national con- 
vention to make it the object of a particular decree ; but 
with the preceding interpretation it cannot give offence to 


any nation. 


It appears that the miniſters of his Britannic majeſty 
have made no objections under the declaration reſpecting 
Holland; fince their only obſervation on this ſubject re- 
lates to the diſcuſſion concerning the Scheid, it is on this 
laſt point, therefore, that we have to make ourſelves un- 
derſtood. | 

We here repeat that this queſtion itſelf is of little im- 
portance. The Brit:ſh miniſters thence conclude, that it 
is therefore more evident that it has been brought for- 
ward for the purpoſe of inſulting the allies of England. 
We reply with much leſs warmth and prejudice, that 
this queſtion is abſolutely indifferent to England, that it 
is little intereſting to Holland, but that it is of the utmoſt 
importance to the Belgians: That it is indifferent to 
England, does not even require to be proved. It is little 
intereſting to Holland, fante the productions of the Bel- 
gie Netherlands can be conveyed through the canals 
which end at Oſtend; but it is of great importance for 
the Belgians, on account of the numerous advantages 
which they may derive from the port of Antwerp. It is 


therefore on atcount of this importance, to reſtore to the 


Belgians the enjoy ment of a valuable right, and not to 
offend any one, that France has declared that it is ready 
to ſupport them in the exerciſe of ſo legal a right. 
But is France authorized to break ſtipulations which 
oppoſe the opening of the Scheld ? If we conſult the right 


of nature, and not of nations, not only France, but all 


the nations of Europe are authorized to break them. No 


_ doubt can remain on this point. \ 


If public right is conſulted, we ſay that it onght never 


to be but the application of the principl-s of the general 
right of nations to the particular circumſtances in which 


nations may be in reſpect to each other; ſo that every 
vol. V. 2 private 


rewarded. 


* ecutive council will leave that affair to a direct negoti- 
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private treaty which might violate theſe principles, could 


never be conſidered but as the work of violence. We 
will next add, that in regard to the Scheld, the treaty 
was concluded without the participation of the Belgians, 
The emperor, to ſecure the poſſeſſion of the Netherlands, 
ſacrificed, without ſcruple, the moſt inviolable of rights, 
being maſter of theſe beautiful provinces, he governed 
them, as Europe has ſeen, with abſolute deſpotiſm, re. 


ſpected none of their privileges but thoſe which were of 


importance for him to preſerve, and continually attacked 
or deftroyed the reſt. France entering into a war with 
the houſe of Auſtria, expels it from the. Low Countries, 
and reſtores liberty to thoſe people whom the court of 
Vienna had devoted to flavery. Their chains are bro. 
ken: they are reſtored to all thoſe rights which the houſe 
of Auftria had taken from them. How, can that right 
which they had over the Scheid be excepted, eſpecially 
when it is of real importance only to thoſe who were de- 
prived of it ? In ſhort, France has too good a profeſſion of 
political faith to make, to be afraid of avowing its prin- 
ciples. The executive council declares then, not that it 
may appear to yield to ſome expreſſions of threatening 
language, but only to render homage to truth, that the 


French republic does not mean to eſtabliſh itſelf an uni-. 


verſal arbiter cf the treaties which bind nations together, 
It «equally knows to reſpe& other governments, and to 
take care that it may make its own reſpected. It does 
not with to give law to any one, and it will never ſuffer 
any one to give laws to it. It has renounced, and ſtil] 
renounces all conqueſt : and its occupying the Nether- 
lands will continue no longer than the war, and during 
that time, which may be neceſſary for the Belgians to le- 
cure and conſolidate their liberty ; after which, provided 
they be independent or happy, France will be ſufficiently 


When that nation ſhall find itſelf in full poſſeſſion of 


Its liberty, and when its general will may be declared 
legally and unfettered, then if England and Holland ſtill 


affix any importance to the opening of the Scheld, the ex- 


ation 
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ation with the Belgians. If the Belgians, through any 
motive whatever, thall conſent to deprive themſelves of 
the navigation of the Scheld, France will not oppoſe it. 
It will reſpe& their independence, even in their. errors. 
After ſo free a declaration, which manifeſts the preſent 
deſigns of peace, the miniſters of his Pritannic majeſty 
ought to entertain no doubt reſpecting tae intentions of 
France, But if theſe explanations appear to them inſuf- 
ficient, and if we are ſtil] obliged to hear the language of 
haughtineſs, and if hoſtile preparations are continved in 
the ports of England, after having done every thing in 
our power to maintain peace, we will prepare for war, 
conſcious at leaſt of the juſtice of our canle, and of the ef- 
forts we have made to avoid that extremity, Wes ſhall 
combat with regret the Engliſh, whom we eſteem, but 
we ſhall combat them without fear, 
(Signed) Le Brun, 


Leiter from lord Grenwille to M. Chauvelin, in anſwer 
to the explanations of the proviſional executive council, 
Jan 20. | 

| Whitehall, Jan. 18, 1793. 
I have examined, fr, with the utmoſt attention, the pa- 

per you remitted to me on the 13th of this month. T 

cannot help remarking, that I have found nothing ſatis- 

factory in the reſult of it. The explanations which it 

contains are nearly reduced to the ſame points which T 

have already replied to at length. The declaration of 

wiſhing to intermeddle with the affairs of other countries, 
is therein renewed. No denial is made, nor reparation 
offered, for the outrageous proceedings I ſtated to you in 
my letter of December 31ſt ; and the right of infringing 
treaties, and violating the rights of our allies, is ſtill 
maintained, by ſolely offering an illuſory negotiation 
upon this ſubject, which is put off, as well as the evacu- 
ation of the Low Countries by the French armies, to the 
indefinite term, not only of the concluſion of the war, but 
likewiſe of the conſolidation of what is called the Liberty 

of the Belgians. 
It is added, that if theſe explanations appear inſuffici- 
1 ; ent 
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ent to us; if you ſhould be again obliged to hear a 
haughty tone of language; if hoſtile preparations ſhould 
continue in the ports of England—after having tried 


every effort to preſerve peace, you will then make diſpo- 
ſitions for war. 


If this notification, or that relative to the treaty of 


commerce, had been made to me under a regular and of. 
| ficial form, I ſhould have found myſelf under the neceſſity 

of replying to it, that to threaten Great Britain with a 
declaration of war becauſe ſhe judged it expedient to aug- 
ment her forces, and alſo to declare that a ſolemn treaty 
ſhould be broken, becauſe England adopted for her own 
ſafety; ſuch precautions as already. exiſt in France, would 
only be conſidered, both the one and the other, as new 


grourds of offence, which as long as they ſhould ſubſiſt, 


would prove a bar to every kind of negotiation. 

Under this form of extra-official communication, I 
think I may yet he permitted to tell yon, not 1n a tone of 
havghtineſs but of firmneſs, that theſe explanations are 
not conſidered ſufficient, and that all the motives which 
gave riſe to the preparations ſtill continue. Theſe mo- 
tives are already known to you by my letter of Decem- 
ber ziſt, in which I marked in preciſe terms what thoſe 
diſpoſitions were, which could alone maintain peace and 
a good underſtanding. I do not fee that it can be uſeful 
to the object of consiliation to enter into a diſcuſſion with 
you on feparate points under the preſent eireumſtances, 


as I have already acquainted you with my opinion con- 
y acq : 


cerning them. If you have any explanations to give me 
under the ſame extra-official form, which will embrace 
all the objects contained in my letter of the 3 1ſt Decem- 
ber, as well as all the points which relate to the preſent 
criſis with England, her allies, and the general ſyit-m of 
Europe, I ſhall willingly attend to them. 

I think it, however, my duty to inform you in tie 
molt poſitive terms, in anſwer to what you tell me on the 
ſubject of our preparations, that under the preſent cir- 
cumſtances all rhoſe meaſures will be continued, which 
may be judged neceſſary to place us in a ſtate of prote&- 
ing the ſafety, tranguillity, and the rights of this coun- 

try, 
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try, as well as to guarantee thoſe of our allies; and to 
ſet up a barrier to thoſe views of ambition and aggran- 
dizement, dangerous at all times to the reſt of Europe, 
but which become ſtill more ſo, being ſupported by the 
propagation of principles deſtructive of all ſocial order. 

(Signed) Grenville, 


Letter from the ſame to the ſame, on refuſing to receive 
his letters of credence from the French republic, Jan. 
20. 

Sir, voy rt 
I have received your letter of the x7th inſtant. I have 


already appriſed you that his majeity has reſerved to him 


ſelf the right of deciding accordi:g to his judgment upon 

the two queſtions of acknowledging a new torm of go- 

vernment in France, and of receiving a miniſter accre- 
dited on the part of ſome other authority in France than 
that of his moſt Chriſtian majetiy. In anſwer to the de- 
mand you now make, whether his majeſty will receive 
your new letters of credence, I have to inform you, that 
under the preſent circumſtances, his majeſty does not 
think proper to receive them, | 

The requeſt you make of me is equally incompatible 
with the form of an extra-official communition, and that 
character in which you have hitherto been known as mi- 
nitter of his moſt chriſtian majeſty. 

Nothing then remains for me to ſay relative to the ſub- 
ject of your former letter, particuiarly after what bas juſt 
happened to France, than io inform you, that as an 
agent charged with a confidential communication, you 
ought certainly to have attended to the neceflery meatures 
taken by us, to ſecure your letters and couriers; that as 
miniſter of his molt chriſtian majeſty you would have en- 


joyed all thole exempiions which the law affords to pub- 


lic miniſters, properly acknowledged as fuci; z but that 
as an individual, you can only be conſidered among the 
general mals of foreigners reſident in England. 

| * (Signed) Grenville, 


Letter 
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ent to us; if you ſhould be again obliged to hear 2 
haughty tone of language; if hoſtile preparations ſhould 
continue in the ports of England—after having tried 
every effort to preſerve peace, you will then make diſpo- 
ſitions for war. 

If this notification, or that relative to the treaty of 
commerce, had been made to me under a regular and of. 
ficial form, I thould have found myſelf under the neceſſity 
of replying to it, that to threaten Great Britain with a 
declaration of war becauſe ſhe judged it expedient to aug. 
ment her forces, and alſo to declare that a ſolemn treaty 
ſhould be broken, becauſe England adopted for her own 
ſafety ſuch precautions as already. exiſt in France, would 
only be conſidered, both the one and the other, as new 
grourds of offence, which as long as they ſhould ſubſiſt, 


would prove a bar to every kind of negotiation. 


Under this form of extra- official communication, I 
think I may yet he permitted to tell you, not in a tone of 
havghtineſs but of firmneſs, that theſe explanations are 
not conſidered ſufficient, and that all the motives which 
gave riſe to the preparations ſtill continue. Theſe mo- 
tives are already known to you by my letter of Decem- 
ber ziſt, in which I marked in preciſe terms what tho 
diſpoſitions were, which could alone maintain peace and 
a good underſtanding. I do not fee that it can be uſeful 
to the object of conciliation to enter into a diſcuſſion with 
you on feparate points under the preſent eircumſtances, 
as I have already acquainted you with my opinion con- 
cerning them. If you have any explanations to give me 
under the ſame extra-official form, which will embrace 
all the objects contained in my letter of the 3 1ſt Decem- 
ber, as well as all the points which relate to the preſent 
criſis with England, her allies, and the general ſyſtem of 
Europe, I ſhail willingly attend to them. 

I think it, however, my duty to inform you in the 
molt poſitive terms, in anſwer to what you tell me on the 
ſubject of our preparations, that under the preſent cir- 
cumſtances all thoſe meaſures will be continued, which 
may be judged neceſſary to place us in a ſtate of protes- 
ing the ſafety, tranguillity, and the rights of this coun- 
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try, as well as to guarantee thoſe of our allies; and to 
ſet up a barrier to thoſe views of ambition and aggran- 
dizement, dangerous at all times to the reſt of Europe, 
but which become ſtill more ſo, being ſupported by the 
propagation of principles deſtructive of all ſocial order. 
(Signed) Grenville, 


Letter from the ſame to the ſame, on refuſing to receive 
his letters of credence from the French republic, Jan. 
20. 

Sir, | | ; 

I have received your letter of the x7th inſtant. I have 
already appriſed you that his majeſty has reſerved to him 
{clf the right of deciding according to his judgment upgn 
the two queſtions of 1 new form of g 
vernment in France, and of receiving a miniſter accre 
dited on the part of ſome other authority in France tha 
that of his moſt Chriſtian majetiy. In anſwer to the de- 
mand you now make, whether his majeſty ill receive 
your new letters of credence, I have to inform you, that 
under the preſent circumtiances, his majeſty does not 


think proper to receive them. 


The requeſt you make of me is equally incompatible 
with the form of an extra-official communition, and that 


character in which you have hitherto been known as mi- 


nitter of his moſt chriſtian majeſty. 

Nothing then remains for me to ſay relative to the ſub- 
ject of your former letter, particuiarly after what bas juſt 
happened to France, than io inform you, that as an 
agent charged with a confidential communication, you 
ought certainly to have attended to the neceſſery meaſures 


taken by us, to ſecure your letters and couriers; that as 


miniſter of his molt chriſtian majeſty you would have en- 
joyed all thole exemptions which the law affords to pub- 
lic miniſters, properly acknowledged as ſuci z but that 
as an individual, you can only be conſidered among the 
general mals of foreigners reſident in England. 

* (Signed) Grenwille. 
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Letter from the ſame to the ſume, ardering his immediate 
departure from the realm, fax. 24. | 

I am charged to notify to you, fir, that the character 
with which you had been inveſted at this court, and the 
functions of which have been fo long ſuſpended, being 
nov entirely terminated by the fatal death of his moſt 
Chriſtian majeſty, you have no longer any public charac. 
ter here. 

The king can no longer after ſuch an event, permit 
your reſidence here. His majeſty has thought fit to or- 
der that you ſhould retire from this kingdom within the 
term of eight days; and I herewith tranſinit to you a 
eopy of the order which his majeſty in his privy council 
has given to this effect. 

I ſend you a paſſport for yourſelf and your ſuite : and 
T ſhall not fail to take all the other neceſſary ſteps, in or- 
der that you may return to France with all the attentions 
which are due to the character of mininiſter plenipotentt- 
ary from his molt Chriſtian majeſty, which you have ex- 
erciſed at this court. | 

(Signed) - Grenville, 


Mrfage from his majeſly to the houſe of commons, Jan. 28. 
Gecrge R. | | | 

His maj: fty bas given directions for laying before the 
nouſe of commons, copies of ſeveral papers which have 
been received from Mr. Chauvelin, late minifter plenipo— 
tentiary from the moſt Chriſtian king, by his majeſty's 
ſecretary of ſtate for foreign affairs, and of the anſwers 
returned thereto; and likewiſe the copy of an order made 
by his majeſty in council, and tranſmitted by his majeſty's 
commands to the ſaid Mr. Chauvelin, in conſequence of 
the accounts of the atrocious act recently. perpetrated at 
Paris. 1 NA 
In the preſent ſituation of affairs, his majeſty thinks it 
indiſpenſable neceflary to make a turtier augmentation 
of his forces by fea and land; and relies on the Known 
affection and zeal of the houſe of commons to enable his 
majzity to take the moſt effeQual meaſures, in the preſent 
important conjunciure, for maintaining the ſecurity and 
N gits 
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rights of his own dominions ; for ſupporting his allies; 
and for oppoſing views of aggrandizement and ambition 
on the part of France, which would be at all times dan- 
gerous to the general intereſts of Europe; but are pecu- 
liarly ſo, when connected with the propagition of princi- 
ples which lead to the violation of the moſt ſacred duties, 
aid are utterly ſubverſive of the peace and order of all 
civil ſociety. | | 

TER G. R. 
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Letter from the ſame to the ſume, ordering his immediate 

| departure from the realm, Fan. 24. 

J am charged to notify to you, fir, that the character 
with which you had been inveſted at this court, and the 
functions of which have been ſo long ſuſpended, being 
now entirely terminated by the fatal death of his mot 
Chriſtian majeſty, you have no longer any public charac. 
ter here. | 

The king can no longer after ſuch an event, permit 
your reſidence here. His majeſty has thought fit to or- 
der that you ſhould retire from this kingdom within the 
term of eight days; and J herewith tranſinit to you a 
eopy of the order which his majeſty in his privy council 
has given to this effect. 

J ſend you a paſſport for yourſelf and your ſuite : and 
T ſhall not fail to take all the other neceſſary ſteps, in or- 
der that you may return to France with all the attentions 
which are due to the character of mininiſter plenipotenti- 
ary t:om his molt Chriſtian majeſty, which you have ex- 
erciſed at this court. 

(Signed) Grenville, 


Meſage from his majeſiy to the houſe of commons, Jan. 28. 
Gecrge R. | 

His maj: ty bas given directions for laying before the 
nouſe of commons, copies of ſeveral papers which have 
been received from Mr. Chauvelin, late miniſter plenipo- 
tentiary from the moft Chriſtian king, by his majeſty's 
ſecretary of ftate for foreign affairs, and of the aniwers 
returned thereto; and likewiſe the copy of an order made 
by his majeſty in council, and tranſmitted by his majeſty's 
commands to the ſaid Mr. Chauvelin, in conſequence of 
the accounts of the atrocious act recently perpetrated at 
Paris. EK 
In the preſent fituation of affairs, his majeſty thinks it 
indiſpenſable neceflary to make a further augmentation 
| of his forces by fea and land; and relies on the Known 
| affection and zeal of the houſe of commons to enable his 

| majeſty to take the moſt effectual meaſures, in the preſent 

1 | important conjunciure, for maintaining the ſecurity and 
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rights of his own dominions; for ſupporting his allies; 
and for oppoſing views of aggrandizement and ambition 
on the part of France, which would be at all times dan- 
gerous to the genera] intereſts of Europe; but are pecu- 
liarly fo, when connected with the propagition of princi- 
ples which lead to the violation of the moſt ſacred dnties, 
and are utterly ſubverſive of the peace and order of all 
civil ſociety. | 

| G. E. 
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ed, 124; dreadful tumult, 128; declared to be ſeditious, 

141 ; 

Brink, Count, tranſactions with Count Struenſee, 315; exe. 
cuted in a cruel manner, 391 

Brownrigg Elizabeth, particulars of her ſhocking cruelties, 98; 
executed, 102 | W | 

Burke, Edmund, makes his firſt ſpeech in parliament, 25 

Bute, John carl of, account of his meaſures in the cabinet, 23; 

diſſolves the miniſtry, 75. applies to carl Temple but is re- 

fuſed, 29, 30; his conduct in changing the miniſtry, 93 


C. 


Cabinet, diſputes in the, 6, 3x ; reſignations, 50 

Campbell, Mungo, particulars of his life, 175; ſhoots lord Eg. 

lintown, 15. legal diſcuſſions upon his trial, 176; condemned, 

but terminates his exiſtence by ſuicide, 177 

Camden, lord, clamours againſt him for ſupporting the royal 

prerogative, 61; diſagrees with migiſtry in the Middleſex 

election, 183; is compelled to refign the great ſeal, ib. 

Canada, a plan of a government for, diſapproved at court, 37 ; 

which produces a change in the miniftry, 38, et cg. bills 

amicably ſettled between Great Britain and France, 58 

Carnac, general, aſſumes the command of the army in India, 75 

Chalotais, M. See Aguillon. | 

Chanda- Geer, ill ſucceſs of the Engliſh army before, 71; ſur- 

_ renders, to the Engliſh, 7 

Chatham, William Pitt earl of, ſee Pitt 

Cider act, repealed, 27 

Connecticut, diſturbances in, 14 | 

Conway, general, reſigns his office of ſecretary of ſtate, 92 

Corn, diſtreſſes and riots occaſioned by the high price of, 543 

proclamation againſt regraters and foreſtallers, 55; embargo 

laid on the exportation, 2%. cauſes debates in parliament, 59 

finally allowed, 61; ſcarcity of, in various parts of Europe, 

337, et ſeq. 

Corſica, debates in parliament concerning, 138 

Cotes (Humphrey) his account of ſome fingular tranſactions bee 

* tween Mr. Wilkes and the miniftry, 33; ſee Miniſtry. 

Crotby, Braſs, lord mayor of London, committed to the Tower, 
324; releaſed, and welcomed now by the citizens, 325 

Cumberland, Henry Frederick, duke of, account of his trial for 
crim. con. 269 ä 

| C umberland, 


INDEX. 


Cumberland, William duke of, his death, 7 
Cutters, in Spitalticlds, account of the diſorders committed by 


them, oo 


: D. 

Dartmouth, earl of, ſucceeds lord Hillborough as ſecretary of 
ſtate for America, 362 

De Grey, Mr. appointed chief juſtice of the common pleas, 311 

Denmark, king of, account of his vitit to, and entertainment in 
Eng! und, 135; hiſtory of the revolution, 384; great danger 
of the kiag and ue 387; the queen ſeized and impriſoned 
at Cronberg, 389; leaves the Kingdom and arrives at Stade, 
where ſhe is nobly received, 392 

Dolgorucki, prince, his victories over the Turks, 331 

Droneits, the Ruſſian general, his cruelty, 162 

Dunkirk, attempt to deff roy its harbour, 313 the meaſure fruſ- 


trated, 32; remarks, 7b. 
E. 


Exſt India Company interfere in the ſucceſſion of the nabob of 
Bengal, 77; ſupport Najiem il Doula, 78; their humiliating 
terms to him, 79; demand Nuncomar, ib. the nabob's be- 
haviour on that occafion, ib. the arrival of lord Clive, eſta- 
bliſhes the company's affairs on a former baſis, 80; debates 
in parliament concerning the company, 87; government ac - 
cepts propoſals, and a bill paſſes for regulating India divi- 
dends, 88 er ſeq- reſumed, and oppoſed in the houſe of lords 
96 ; new agreement with government, 145 

— „its amazing opulencc, 146; its credit re- 
ceives a ſhock by means of the war with Hyder Ally, 177; 
ſend agents to India to examine into their concerns. 106. oppoſe 
the deſigns of miniſtry with vigour, 179 

Edgcumbe, lord, particulars of his diſmiſſion, 48 

EleQors, a hints to, 106; of Middleſex, their condu@ 
in Wilkes's favour, 117, 120 

England critical ſituation of, 8, 20, 130, 

Europe, ſtate of, 56, 96, 161, 243, 337» 363, 


* 


F. 


Falkland's Iſlands, diſpute between England and Spain, con- 


cerning, 269 et ſeq. ſee Spain ; conduct of pirliament on this 
buſineſs, 


-INDERX. 
buſineſs, 276 et ſeq. mr ſettled, 311; occaſions à debate 
in parliament, 16. 

Fletcher, ſir Robert, focceeds major Munro in the command in 
India, 74; reduces Chanda Geer, 75; and Eliabad, ib, ſy. 
perſeded in command by general Carnac, ib. 

Forſter, Mr. ſpeech on American grievances, 17 

Fox, honourable Charles James, his entrance ints political life, 
362 ; appointed a lord of the Treaſury, 7b, his character at 
that time, 363 

France, king of, his cotiteſt with his parliament, 53; his tyran- 
nica! condudt towards them, 261 et ſeq, ſee Aguilion, arbi- 
trary behaviour to the parliament of Paris, 344, ſee Paris. 

fate of, 57; its court endeavours to ſtrengthen the 
Bourbon alliance in Spain and Naples, 57 ; ſeems difpoſcd to 
drop its connexions in Germany, ib. intereſt declines in the 
North, ib, endeavours to increaſe its marine, ib. amicably ſet- 
tles the Canada buſineſs with Great Britain, 58 z condutt in 
India, 63; ftate of with reſpe& to Corſica, 162; marriage 
of the dauphin, 267; fatal accidents on that occation, ib. 
mediation of concerning Falkland's Iflands, 313 


F ranklin, Dr. his behaviour at the commencement of the Ame- 
rican conteſt, 8 


G. 


Gee! warrants declared legal by the houſe of commons, 2 
yore III. his meſſage to the earl of Chatham at Hampſtcad, 
533 his ſpeech to parliament on the ſcarcity of corn, treaty 
with Ruſſia, and marriage of the queen of Denmark, 59; 
recommends the diſtrefſes of the poor to parliament, 95; 
thanks the ſoldiery after the buſineſs of St. George's Fields, 
2119; approves of the conduct of parliament on the Middle- 
ſex election, 160; petitions to him on this occaſion, 180; 
diſpleaſed at Mr. Beckford's anſwer, 24.3 ; benevolent ſpeech, 
327 remarks, 1b. his anſwer to the city remonſtrance, 328; 
ſpeecli to parliament more agreeable than formerly, 351; 
impreſſes harmony and confidence among his ſubjects, 301 
Germany, tate of, 163; 437; 
Glynn, Mr. ſerxxant, commencement of his public tranſact ions, 
36; elected member for * 120 riots and murder 
on the occaſion, 121 | 
Grafton, duke of, appointed ſecretary of ſtate, 6; ſuddegly de- 
<lared prime miniſter, 27; his ingratitude to Mr. _ 
110 


116 ; unexpectedly reſigns, 184; his ſpeech on the ſtate of 
the nation, 208; appointed lord privy ſeal, 328 | 
Granby, marquis of, reſigns his employ ments, 184 
Grenville, right honourable George, American agents wait on 
him, 5; the King diſpleaſed with his conduct changes the 
miniſtry, 6 ; introduces his bill for trying controverted Aleo- 
tions, 2313 his death, 275 

Grimaldi, M. de, prime miniſter of Spain, his duplicity of con- 
duct, reſpecting Falkland's Iflands, 306 et ſeq, fee Spain. 


I. 


Halifax, earl of, appointed ſecretary of fiate for the northern 
department, 311; dies, 328; his character, 76, i 
Hamburgh, remarkable inundations there, 338 


Harcourt, earl of, ſucceeds-lord Townihend as lord lientenant of 


Ireland, 362 

Hawke, fir Edward, reſigns as firſt lord of the admiralty, 3113 ; 
lee Sandavich. 

Heraclius, prince of Georgia, attempts to, deliver his country 
from Turkith tyranny, 55 

Hyde, lord, appointed chancellor of the duchy of Lancaſter 

23 

oder Ally, an enemy to the Eaſt India Company, 121; oeca- 

ions a ihock to the company's credit, 177 


Lþ 


ebb, Dr. his obſervations on religious ſubmiſſion, 3 56 
eic, Charles, appointed vice- treaſurer ot Ireland, 362 
ndies, Eaſt, recapitulation of its hiſtory, 62 to 67; conduct of 
Sujah Doula, 68 
Ireland, duration of its parliament. limited, 114; reveenilogs 
on Poyning s law, 240 
Junius, letters of, account of them, 1805 ; with an extract, 182; 
Mr. Wood fall tried for printing them, and acquitted, 183 


L. 


Lilly, count, tried and exec oted, 53 
London, city of, Aldrefſes and petitions of, on the birth of a 
prince, 7; petitio:s parliament on the dearth, 95; merchants 


of, inſulted by the populace, 1713 corporation preſent a vote 
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INDEX. 
buſineſs, 276 et ſeq, an ſettled, 311; occàſions 1 debate 


in parliament, 7h, 


Fletcher, fir Robert, facreeds major Munro in the command | in 
India, 74; reduces Chanda Geer, 75; and Eliabad, 1b, ſy. 
perſeded in command by general Carnac, 76. 

Forſter, Mr. ſpeech on American grievances, I 

Fox, honourable Charles James, his entrance ints political life, 
362 ; appointed a lord of the Treaſury, 16. his charatter at 
that time, 363 

France, king of, his conteſt with his parliament, 5; his eyed. 
nical md towards them, 261 et ſeq, ſee Apuill (on, arbi- 
trary behaviour to the parliament of Paris, 344, ſee Pari. 

fate of, 57; its court endeavours to ſtrengthen the 
Bourbon alliance in Spain and Naples, 57; ſcems diſpoſ:d to 
drop its connexions in Germany, ib. intereſt declines in the 
North, 75. endeavours to increaſe its marine, ib. amicably fet- 
tles the Canada buſineſs with Great Britain, 58; conduct in 
India, 63; ftate of with reſpe& to Corſica, 1 62 ; marriage 
of the dauphin, 267 ; fatal accidents on that occafion, ib, 
mediation of concerning Falkland's Iflands, 313 

3F ranklin, Dr. his behaviour at the commencement of the Ame- 
rican conteſt, 8 | 


G. 

eee! warrants declared illegal by the houſe of commons, 2 

George III. his meſſage to the earl of Chatham at Hampſtcad, 
533 his ſpeech to parliament on the ſcarcity of corn, treaty 
with Ruſſia, and marriage of the queen of Denmark, 59; 
recommends the diſtrefſes of the poor to parliament, 95; 
thanks the ſoldiery after the buſineſs of St. George's Fields, 
219; approves of the conduct of parliament on the Middle- 
ſex election, 160; petitions to him on this occaſion, 180 
diſpleaſed at Mr. Beckford's anſwer, 24-3 ; benevolent ſpeech, 
32 ; remarks, 15. his anſwer to the city remonſtrance, 328 


* ſpeech to parliament more agreeable than formerly, 351 


impreſſes harmony and confidence among his ſubjects, 3 301 
Germany, ſtate of, 163; 237, 
Glynn, Mr. ſerxaht, commencement of his public tranſact ions, 
36; elected member for Middleſex, 120; riots and murder 
on the occaſion, 121 


Grafton, duke of, appointed ſecretary of ſtate, 6; ſuddegly de- 


clared prime miniſter, 27; his iogtatitude to Mr. . 
1103 


Halifax, earl of, appointed ſecretary of ſiate for the northern 


INDER. 


116; unexpectedly reſigns, 184; his ſpeech on the Kate of 
the nation, 208; appointed lord privy ſeal, 328 | 
Granby, marquis of, reſigns his employments, 184. 

Grenville, rignt honourable Geerge, American agents wait on 
him, 5; the King diſpleaſed with his conduct changes the 
miniſtry, 6 ; introduces his bill for trying controverted elec- 
tions, 2313 his death, 275 


Grimaldi, M. de, prime miniſter of Spain, hfs duplicity of con- 
duct, reſpecting Falk land's Iſlands, 306 Ct ſeq. fee Spain. 


H. 


- # 


department, 311; dies, 328; his character, 46, 


Hamburgh, remarkable inundations there, 338 | 
Harcourt, earl of, ſucceeds lord Townihend as lord lientenant of 


Ireland, 362 

Hawke, fir Edward, reſigns as firſt lord of the admiralty, 317; 
ſee Sandawich, 

Heraclius, prince of Georgia, attempts to, deliver his country 
from Turkith tyranny, 55 

Hyde, lord, appointed chancellor of the ducky. of Lancaſter 

23 

oder Ally, an enemy to the Faſt India Company, 121; oeca- 

tions a hock to the company's credit, 177 


kh 


ebb, Dr. his obſervations on religious ſubmiſſion, 3 56 
enkinſon, Charles, appointed vice-treaſurer ot Ireland, 362 
Indies, Eaſt, recapitulation of its hiſtory, 62 to 67; conduct of 
Sujah Doula, 68 
Ireland, duration of its parliament limited, 114; proceedings 
on Poynin 's law, 240 
Junius, — of, account of them, 1835 ; with an extract, 132; - 
Mr. Woogfall tried for printing wen, and acquitted, 183 


L. 


Lally, count, tried and exec uted, 53 


London, city of, Agdreſſes and 'petitions of, on the birth of a 
prince, 73 petitio: is parliament on the dearth, 95; merchants 
of, inſulted dy the populace, "7a z corporation preſent a vote 
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IND Ex. 


of thanks to lord Chatham, 238; oppoſe preſs warrants, 
275; reſiſt the embankment of the Thames, 325; proſe- 
cute the ſpealcer of the houſe of commons for impriſoning 
their magiſtrates, 328; preſent an addreſs, petition and re- 
monſtrance to the king, ib. minute of the corporation con- 
cerning lord Chatham's letter, 397, Apftendir. 
Lo ther, fir James, dif ons the duke of Portland of his lands, 
107 | 


17 


| Mancheſter , duke of, his motion for defending the Weſt Indies, 


Gibraltar, &c. 2 

Mansfield, lord William, alters the record to criminate Mr. 
Wilkes, 118; his ſpeech on the addreſs, 190; gives notice 
for a call of the houſe of peers, 296; ends in a diſappointment 
to public expectation, 299 

Maſerano, prince, his negociations with miniſtry concerning 
Fallcland's Iſlands, 305 et ſeg. 


Maſſachuſett's bay, governor and council of, altercations be- 


tween, 124; increaſed by a letter from lord Shelburne, ib. 
petit ion parliament, 140 

Middleſcx, frecholders of, their interference in favour of Mr. 
Wilkes, 150; elect him in oppoſition to the court, 157; 
their election declared void, and colonel Luttrel declared eli- 
gible to ſit, though leaſt on the pole, 152; petition the 
throne, 164 

Ministry ſudden change of, 27; intereſting account of this 
tranſaction, 28; anecdotes of the principal agents, ib. ſup- 
ports the royal prerogative in a ſingular manner, 59; fingu- 
lar ſtate of, 93; and change, 94; cenſured for neglecting the 
calamities of the poor, 95; new arrangement in, 126; 

change in, 183; duplicity of in the affairs of Falklands 
Iſlands, 304; partial change, 362; account of various pro- 

mo tions, 265; Appendix. 

Mir Coffim Ali Cawn, his defeat the cauſe of a general war in 
India, 68 | 

Munro, Hector, commencement of his exploits in India, 69; 
defeats the Indian army at Buxard, 70 ; ill ſucceſs at Chane 
6a Geer, 71; recalled to England, 74 


Najiem 


INDEX, 
N. 

Najiem il Doula, humiliating terms of his beetle 78 5 | 

New n borough of, its freemen disfranchiſed for mod 
bery, 322 

Newcaſtle, (Pelham, duke of 2 his conduct towards valjog par 
ties, 93 

New York, riots in, 15; conduct of its aſſembly, inveſtigated 
in parliament, 61 ; prohibited to yo any act without pare 
tamentary ſanction, 62 

North, lord, ſueceeds the duke of Grafton as premier, 134 5 
moves for a partial repeal of the obnoxious duties impoſed 
upon America, 238 ; his behaviour on this motion, ib, 
ſeems to ſecure himſelf by large majerities, 275 

Northington, lord Chancellor, diſapproves of the bill for the 
government of Canada, 37; reſigns, 92 

Norton, fir Fletcher, made ſpeaker of the houſe of commons, 
18 

Nultum tempus bill, hiſtory of and debates concerning, 106 < 


#4 
O. 


Oliver, Richard, alderman of London, committed to the Tower, 
3243 releaſed, and welcomed home by the citizens, 32 5 
O ford, corporation of, committed to Newgate for corruption, 
105 | 


p. 


Paris, parliament of, its noble ſtand in defence of its privileges, 
343; tyranny of the king towards them, 344 et ſeq. ſee 
France. 

Parliament, meeting of, 21; debates on the right to tax Ame- 
rica, ib. repeal the American ſtamp act, 27 ; cider act, ib, 
meeting of, 58; debates on the ſcarcity of corn, 59; royal 
prerogative, ih. on the affairs of the Eaſt India Company, 62 
bill paſſed for regulating India dividends, 88; debates on the 
diſtreſſes of the poor, 95; diſſol ved, having previouſly grant- 
ed exorbitant ſupplies, 115; called on account of riots occa- 
ſioned by mobs, 1203 determination to ſupport the conſtitutional 
men of America, 136; great debates in, on the civil 

lift, 


INDEX, 


lift, 147; conduct of reſpecting Mr. Wilkes, 148 er /eg- 
debates concerning the Middleſex election, 153; the king 
petitioned to diſſol ve the parliament, 180; conduct concern- 
ing Falkland's Iſlands, 276 ; debate on Middleſex election, 
283; on an enquiry into the conduct of the judges, 290; 
rejected, 296; miſunderſtanding between the two houſes, 
2993 tumult on the occaſion, 300; enquire into the nego- 
ciation concerning Falkland's Iſlands, 311 er ſeq. moves an 
addreſs of thanks for the communication of the Spaniſh de. 
claration; 320; reſumes the buſineſs of the Middleſex elec. 
tion, 322 ; disfranchiſes a number of freemen of New Shore. 
ham, 7b. vote a large number of ſeamen, 351; reject the pe- 
tition of the diſſenting clergy, 356 to 355 ; paſs the marriage 
act, 2 ; ul 6 
Parties, = of, on the American conteſt, 137; on the Middle. 
ſex election, 169 0 | | 
Petitions procured by the court from petty towns in oppoſition to 
_ thoſe of Middleſex, &c. 170 | 
Pitt, William, (earl of Chatham) public opinion againſt his re. 
{ fignation, 7; his exertions during the American diſpute, 24; 
created earl of Chatham, 28 ; appointed lord privy ſeal, 76, 
conferences previouſly to his promotion, 39 et ſeq. his haugh- 
ty conduct, 44 ; his handſome conduct to Mr. Mackenzie, 
miſrepreſented, 45; meets a powerful oppoſition, 46; en- 
deavours to form an alliance with the Bedford party, 47; his 
attempt to divide the Newcaſtle intereſt brings on him the re. 
ſentment of oppoſition, 47; particulars. of his diſmiſſal of 
lord Edgcumbe, 48; renews his overtures to the duke of 
Bedford, 50; fruſtrated, 51; chagrined by the ſeceſſion of 
earl Temple, is ſeized by the gout, 52; attempts by Mr. 
Townſhend to aſſume the reins of government, 53; over- 
turned by lord Chatham's return to Hampſtead, where the 
king declares his intention to ſupport him, 16. his popularity 
decreaſes, 54; ſupports the prerogative in a ſingular manner, 
£9; clamours raiſed againft him on this occaſion, 6x , be, 
gin to wear off, 92; receives a meſſage from the King re- 
queſting his aſſiſtance, ib. which he declines on account of ill 
health, 93; his advice neglected in the arrangement of the 
miniſtry, 95 ; his ſpeech on the duke of Lancaſter's motion 
for an addreſs, 184 er ſeq. on the ſtate of the nation, 209 et 
27. on the motion of lord Rockingham reſpecting the conduct 
of the houſe of commons in the Middleſex election, 2 19 et 
eg. on an addreſs to the King for putting the royal navy on 4 
1 reſpectable 
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INDEX. 


reſpectable footing, 224; on the motion to enquire into the 
expenditure of the civil liſt, 226 ; preſents a bill againſt the 
adjudications of the houſe of commons againſt Mr. Wilkes, 
238 ; heads of, that bill, 75. his ipeech on this ſubject, 233 et 
Le. on his bill of enquiry concerning the king's anſwer to 
the city of London, 235 3 on his motion for an addreſs to dif- 
folve parliament, 237; on the Middletex election, 285; bis 
conduct on the miſunderſtanding betwixt the two houſes, . 
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5 309 ; extract from his letter to the city, 396, Appendix ; 
5 Anecdote of him, 397 
. Poland, king of, attempt to aſſaſſinate him, 335; ſhameful par- 
r  tition of, 340; farther account of the partition, 363 
Portland, duke of, account of his conteſt with fr James Low- . 
| ther, 206 = 
Portimouth, great frre at the dockyard, 373 1 
Prerogative, royal, ſingularly aſſerted by the miniſtry, 59 op- N 
) poſcd by parliament which occaſions its prorogation, 10. "4 
„ 
a R. | 


, Repnin, prince, his military atchievements, 333 
| Rhode Ifland, diſturbances there, 1 
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cerning, 24 3 debates on in parliament, 21; repeal of, 27 ; 

fee Anęuica and Parliament. 

Stormont, David viſcount, appointed ambaſſador at Verſailles, 

in the roam of lord Harcourt, 362 

Struenſee, count, his imprudent conduct, cauſes a revolution, 
384. ; executed in a cruel manner, 391 

Suffolk, earl of, appointed lord privy ſeal, 3113 ſucceeds lord 

Halifax as ſeeretary of ſtate, 328 
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ends the war, 76 

Sweden, acceſſion and coronation of, 341 et ſeq. particulars of 
the revolution in, 364. et ſeg. 
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Talbot, earl, inſtance of his intrepidity, 171 

Taxation, American, diſcuſſed and cenſured, 142 

Temple, earl, applied to by lord Bute to take a ſhare in ad miniſ. 
tration, 28; refuſes the connexion, 30; but is afterwards 
duped by lord Bute's infinuations, 31; his conferences with 
Mr. Pitt upon a change of the miniſtry, 40 declares his ſen» 
timents to the king, — returns in diſgrace to the country, 


Thurlow, Edward, appointed attorney general, 311 
Yownthend, viſcount, lord lieutenant of Ireland, extract fram 
his meſſage to the commons of Ireland, 395, Appendix. 
Turkey, hiſtory of the war between this country and Ruſſia, 
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Veſuvius, Mount, particulars of its eruption, 102 
Vincent, iſland of St. interference oi parliament in its ſettle- 
. __ ment, 360 

Virginia, colony of, reſolutions in oppoſition to the ſtamp act, 
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Wilkes, John, communications between him and the miniſtry, | 
33 3 arrival from France, 7b. negociation with lord Temple, | 
34; deceived by miniſtry, ib. is compelled to ſecrete himſelf | 
363 returns to England, 115; offers himſelf a candidate for 1 

the city of London, 116; returned for Middleſex, 1173 1% 
ferrenders to the court of King's bench, ib. his outlawry re- ll 
verfgd, 118; condemned to be fined and imprifoned, 74. riots, » 
in which Allen was ſhot, 119 ; petitions parliament, 137; | 
expelled the houſe of commons, 149; his popularity increaſes \ 
in an amazing manner, ib. his cauſe taken up by the free» » 
holders of Middleſex, 150; again elected for that country, 
15! ; his election declared void, and colonel Luttrel declared 
proper to fit as member by the houſe, 152; occaſions gene- 
ral diſcontent, ib. debates on the violent meaſures, 153; his 
ſufferings cauſe general diſcontent, 161; petitions in his 
favour from various parts of the kingdom, 164 

Woodfall, Mr. tried for printing and publiſhing Junius's let- 

ters and acquitted, 183 | 
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Yorke, Charles, attornev-general is prevailed on to accept the 
ſeuls, 183; defpiſcd for his conduct, he puts a period to his 
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York, Edward Auguſtus, duke of, account of his death and bu- 
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BARLOW'S CONTINUATION. 


VOL. II. 


ATTKIN, John, alias John the Painter, account of him and 
the fire at Portſmouth, 322; executed, 323; remarks on 
that myſterious tranſaction, 10. 


America (North) diſpute with unhappily revived, 55; tax on 


tea, its fatal effects, 36; reſolutions thereupon, 33 ; conduct 
of the different colonies on the occaſion, 40; form different 
parties, 70; circular letters diftributed in the different ſtates 

743 congreſs firſt formed, 15. diſcontents in conſequence o 

the tax on tea, 77; general diſpoſition of the inhabitants, 
81; aſſemble and commit violence in ſeveral places, 84; 
proceed to further hoſtilities, i51 ; retroſpective hiſtory, 
152 ; deplorable ſtate of the colonies, 154; reſolve to re- 
fort to arms, 157, 175; ſtate of the army, 181, er ſeg. proſ- 
pects of the colonies mote favourable, 196; in general againſt 
the royal intereſt, 215 effect of the war upon trade, 216 
great inconveniences ot provincial army, 241; had ſucceſs of 
congreſs in Canada, 246; its fleet on lake Champlain de- 
ſtroyed, 259 ; declares its independence, 263; ſubſtance of 
the act of ſeparation, 265, et ſeg. conduct of the different 
Rates on this occaſion, 271 3 all hereditary honours and diſ- 
tinctions deſtroyed, 275; powers of congreſs defined, 276 ; 
declaration of independence ratified and publiſhed at the head 
of the army, ib. deplorable tate of the country, 299 z ex- 
ceſſes of the Britiſh and Heſſian troops, 308; productive of 
the worſt conſequences to the Br.tiſh intereſt, 30g; a general 
inoculation takes place throughout the American army, 
310; their ſickneſs and diſtreſs, 312; compariſon on the ſuc» 
ceſs of the campaign between the Americans and Britiſh, 
313; general exultation on the ſurrender of general Bur- 
goyne's army, 383 z privatccring allowed and carried on with 


luccels, 387 
—— Arnold, 
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the royal intereſt, 215 ; effect of the war upon trade, 216 ; 
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ſtroyed, 2 59 declares its independence, 263 ; ſubſtance of 
the act of ſeparation, 265, et ſeg. conduct of the different 
ſtates on this occaſion, 271 ; all hereditary honours and diſ- 
tinctions deſtroved, 275; powers of congreſs defined, 276 ; 
declaration of independence ratified and publiſhed at the head 
of the army, ib. deplorable tate of the country, 299 ; ex- 
ceſſes of the Britiſh and Heſſian troops, 308 ; productive of 
the worſt conſequences to the Br.tiſh intereſt, 309; a general 
inoculation takes place throughout the American army, 
310; their fickneſs and diſtreſs, 312; compariſon on the ſuc- 
ceſs of the campaign between the Americans and Britiſh, 
313; general exultation on the ſurrender of general Bur- 
goyne's army, 383; privatecring allowed and carried on with 
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Arnold, general, commencement of his military exploits, 18g; 
account of his ſucceſs againſt Ticonderoga, 186 ; acquires 
the name of the American Hannibal, 193 ; arrives before 
Quebec, 195; but ſuddenly withdraws, 196; returns and 
beſieges that city, 198: is wounded, and after raiſing the 
fiege, retires from the attack, 201; great diſtreſs of his ar- 
my, 202 ; his gallant behaviour on Lake Champlain, 259 
In great danger, 340 


B. 


Barclay, David, agent for the London merchants, 131; pleads 
their cauſe before the houſe of commons, 1313 ſubſtance of 
his conferences with Dr. Franklin, 139 | 

Barton, lieutenant-colonel, ſurpriſes and takes general Preſcot 
priſoner, in his quarters, 386 ; is rewarded by congreſs with 
an elegant ſword, 76. | 

Boſton, North America, its reſolutions on the Boſton-port bill, 
68 ; its port ſhut, 71; dreadful conſequence, 79 ; fortified, 

83; forms ſpirited reſolutions, 84; ſubſcriptions raiſed to 
relieve the diſtreſſes of its inhabitants, 100; the Britiſh 

troops blocked up and in great diftreſs, 240; are ſupplied 
from England, 7b. evacuated by the Engiſh troops, 244 ; re- 

_ ceives general Waſhington as its deliverer, 245 

Brandywine, battle of, 347 | 

Bunker's Hill, account of the battle of, 163 

Burgoyne, general, his arrival in America, 162 account of his 
enterpriſes in America, 359 ; his great difficulties, 361 re- 
ſolves to puſh into Albany, 369, his very deplorable ſituation, 
374; attempt to relieve him, 378; rendered abortive by 

the exceſſes of the Britiſh ſoldiery, 379; his bravery in his 
diſtreſs, 381 ; him and his army ſurrender being allowed the 
honours of war, 382 | 155 

Burke, Edmund, his cenciliatory plan, for reſtoring peace in 

America, 138; negatived, 139; attempts another plan of 
reconciliation, 230: which is alſo rejected, 10. 
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Canada, account of the enterpriſe againſt, 18 5; the affections 
of the people alienated from England, 196; incline to the 
| American 
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American cauſe, 197; complexion of the country, ib. con» 
greſs endeavour to expel the Britiſh from the province, 246 5 
totally fruſtrated by governor Carleton, 249; who cauſes the 
continental army to abandon the country, 256 
Carleton, fir Guy, oppoſes general Arnold in Canada, 187; 
marches againſt colonel Allen, 191; defeats him, 192 ; re- 
turns to Quebec, 16. and prepares to oppoſe the American ar- 
my, 165; iſſues a proclamation commanding the diſcontent- 
ed to leave the city, 198; completely relieves the place, 
249 ; and exalts his name by his humane conduct to the van- 
quiſhed, 2 50, e ſeg. | 
Carolina, North, colony of, more fortunate in eſcaping cala- 
mity than the reſt, 211 ; arms and drives away the governor, 
212; the Britiſh intereſt annihilated, 213 
m———— South, conduct of its inhabitants reſpecting the bills 
obnox1ous to America, 74, prepares for defence, 2133 com- 
pels its governor to retire, 214 | 
Champlain, lake, account of the action on, 2 56, et ſe. | 
Charleſtown, its powder magazine feized, 83; attacked by the 
Britiſh forces, 260; who are defeated, 261 
Chatham, earl of, ſpeech of on the bill for altering the governs 
ment of Maſſachuſet's Bay, 59; oppoſes the Quebec bill, 
64 : his ſpeech in favour of the Americans, 107; his mo- 
tion rejected, 116 ; introduces into parliament his plan for 
ſettling the troubles in America, 116; rejected, 121; re- 
mark, 7b. attends the houſe of lords ſupported by crutches, 
334; his motion to ſtop the American war, and ſubſtance of 
his ſpeech, 2b. er ſeq. his motion rejected, 336 
Chefs, allufion to the game of, 391, notes 
Clement XIV. (Ganganelli) liis death, 102 
Clinton, general, arrives in America, 162; commencement of 
his military exploits, 259; attempts the reduction of Charleſ- 
town, 260; is repulſed, 261 
Clive, lord, his conduct in India inveſtigated, 23 2 
Congreſs, continental, firſt convened, 89; its fidelity, ib, re- 
ſolves of its firſt meeting, 91, et ſeg. addrefles the people of 
Great Britain, 96; petitions the king, 97; addreſſes the 
French inhabitants of Canada, 98; diflolves itſelf, 95 its 
determinations obeyed by the colonies, jb. its acts ratified in 
Pennſylvania, 100; takes into conſideration the ſtate of Ame- 
rica, 168; its reſolutions againſt the mother country, 169 
its critical ſituation, 170 addreſſes the people of Great Bri- 
tain, 172; addreſſes the king, 174; the petition rejected, 
| | 1733 
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212; the Britiſh intereſt annihilated, 213 
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Charleſtown, its powder magazine ſeized, 83; attacked by the 
Britiſh forces, 260; who are defeated, 261 
Chatham, earl of, ſpeech of on the bill for altering the governs 
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175 petition to parliament rejected, 229; forwards the 
project to expel the Britiſh from Canada, 246; excite the 
Canadians by popular publications, 247 ; declares the inde. 
pendence of the ſtates, 263; its powers defined, 276; en. 
counters many difficulties, 278; invite foreigners who left 
the Britiſh armies, -ro the rank and privileges of natives, 
282; addreſs the American ftates, 298 ; give unlimited 
power to general Waſhington, 299 ; obliged to fly from Phi- 
ladelphia, 350 ; authoriſe privateering, 387; conduct re- 
ſpecting general Burgoyne's embarkation, 339 
Congreſs, provincial, farſt formed, 35 ; draw up a plan of de- 
- fence, $6; determine to oppoſe the Britiſh troops, 76, 
Conway, general, deſerts and oppoſes miniſtry in the American 
cauſe, 224. | | 20 | 
Cornwallis, earl, his military exploits in America, 296; pur» 
ſues general Waſhington, 7b, account of his conduct at Bran- 
dywine, 347 | 


D. 


Dartmouth, earl of, oppoſes lord Chatham's conciliation bil], 
121; endeavours to prevent the meeting of the American 
congreſs, 168; his meaſures ineffectual, 15. appointed lord 
privy ſeal, 233 
Deane Silas, an American agent, ſuppoſed to have aſſiſted John 
the Painter in ſetting fire to Portſmouth dockyard, 323, ſee 
1 At tin. | 
| | Delaware, river, its navigation opened by the Britiſh army, 353 
1% Dickenſon, Mr. his petition to the king, from congreſs, rejected, 
Sn I 74 | ; . f 42 
4 3B Diner count, mortally wounded and taken prifoner by th 
KH | Americans, 355 | MM 
7 Dunmore, lord, his conduet during his government in Ameri, 
1 79 203; through his neglect and imprudence the Virginians 
765 arm themſelves, 16. he calls a general aſſembly, who reject his 
8 offers of canciliation, 205 raſhly retires to a place of ſafety, 
tb. is requeſted to return but refuſes, and ncecafions the ſa- 
ceſſion of the colony, 206; eſtabliſhes a marine force, 207 ; 
attempts to burn Hampton but is repulſed, 207; iſſues 8 
proclamation to repair to the royal ſtanda d, 208 and en:an- 
cipates the negroes, & c. for that purpoſe, which ſpreads hor- 
ror through the country, 20. conſequence of theſe ill- judged 
| meaſures, 


INDEX. 


meaſures, 209; endeavours to engage the Indians againft the 


ſtate, 210; his plan fruſtrated and expoſed, 211 


E. 


Eaſt India company, embarraſſment of, 2; its tate enquired into 
by parliament, 3 ; reſtrained in its privileges, 4, et ſeq. every 
motion in their favour rejected by parliament, 12 3 ultimate- 
ly conſidered as totally in the power of the crown, 23 

England fingular ſtate in 1776, 314 . 

Europe, ſtate of, 28 


f F. 


Falmouth, in America, burnt, 184 


Fayette, marquis de la, wounded at the battle of Chad's-ford, 


347 3 bis character, 348 

Fothergill, Dr. his conferences with Dr, Franklin, 139, ſee 
Franklin. 

Fox, hon. Charles James, ſecedes from the Treaſury board on 
the impolicy of the American meaſures, 126 ; his motion 
in the houſe of commons on that occaſion, 16. moves for an 
account of the expences of the ſtaff, 232; negatived, ib. 
moves an enquiry into the cauſes of the ill ſucceſs in Ame- 
rica, &c. 234; 
houſe of commons, 334 

France, the pacific diſpoſition of, conducive to the tranquillity 
of Europe, 30; overpowers the hoſtile intentions of Spain, 31 

Franklin, Dr. ſubſtance of his conferences on America, 139, 
et ſeq. his plan for a reconciliation rejected, 148 ; is ſent by 
congreſs to gain over the Canadians, 247 ; his obſervation 
vn general Howe's entry into Philadelphia, 351 


G. 


Gage, governor, account of his conduct in America, 80; his 
deſigns diſappointed, 81; his difagreeable ſituation, ih. pub- 
lifhes a proclamation againft the league and covenant, 82; 
his proclamation ridiculed and oppoſed, 16. iſſues a procla- 
mation againſi immorality, 37 ; ill :eceived, ib, fortifies 

| b Boſton 
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INDEX. 


Boſton and feizes on the magazine at Charleſtown, which 
occaſions a general ferment, 1b. iſſues writs for holding a ge- 
neral aſſembly at Salem, 8 5; addreſſed by the provincial con- 
greſs, his anſwer to them, 76. his admonition unavailing, 86; 
orders barracks to be erected, 37 ; his orders diſobeyed, ib, 
diſplays his willingneſs to reconciliation, 155; fails for Eng. 
land, 183 


Gates, Horatio, appointed adjutant general by the Americans, 


177 ; his ſkilful conduct, 183 ; his ſpirited remonſtrance to 
general Vaughan, 379; prevents any relief to general Bur- 
govne, ib. poſts his army near Saratoga, 75. his extreme mo- 
deration on general Burgoyne's ſurrender, 382 

George III. ſubſtance of his ſpeech, 28; his meſſage to parlia- 
ment on the American diſturbances, 43 ; ſubſtance of his 
ſpeech on opening the new parliament in 1774, 103; on 
opening the parliament in 1775, on the cloſe of the ſeſſion, 
239; on opening the parliament in 1776, 313 his meſlage 
for a ſupply, 324 ä | 

Georgia, colony of, joins the other colonies in oppoſing govern- 
ment, 213 3 * 

Germaine, lord George, forſakes oppoſition and attaches him- 
ſelf to all the meaſures of adminiſtration, 233; is appointed 
ſecretary of ſtate for America, 76. | 

German-town, account of the battle of, 351 

Germany, dearth in that country exceſſive, 30 

Grafton, duke of, ſupports the American cauſe in parliament, 
224; reſigns, 233; propoſes a plan of reconciliation, 238; 
rejected, 239 | +0 

Greene, Nathaniel, appointed brigadier general by the Ameri- 
cans, 177; preſented by congreſs with a ſword for his gal- 
lant conduct, 355 


H. 


Hancock, Mr. choſen preſident of the provincial congreſs, 85 
appointed preſident of the continental congreſs, 170 

Hartley, David, his plan for a reconciliation with America re- 
jected, 139; propoſes another plan which is alſo rejected, 233 

Heath, William, appointed brigadier-general by the Americans, 
177 | 

Heiſter, De, general of the Heſſian troops, his behaviour at Neu- 
Vork, 284 | 


Heſſian 


LG aags os 
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INDEX. 


Heſſian troops, made priſoners at Tenton, 303 

Holland, the fates of, offended at the imperious memorial of 
England, 337; deliver a counter memorial, 7b. 

Howe, general fir William, arrives in America, 162 ; takes the 
command of the Britzſh army, 184 ; evacuates Boſton, 244; 
is appointed jointly with his brother to the command of the 
expedition againſt New York, 262; beats off the Ameri- 
cans, 290 ; publiſhes a proclamation of pardon which is par- 
tially accepted, 295 z endeavours to force general Waſhing- 
ton to an engagement, 342; in which he is diſappointed, ib. 
makes his triumphal entry into Philadelphia, 3 50; obſer- 
vation of Dr. Franklin on this oecaſion, 351; endeavours to 
bring general Waſhington to a general engagement, 383; but 
fails, 38 5; gains but ſmall advantage by his victories, 386 

—— admiral lord, is appointed to command the expedition 
againſt New York, 262; his circular letter for- a reconcilia- 

tion publiſhed by congreſs and rejected, 280; befieges and 
takes the American forts, 354 | 


I. J. 


Jeſuits, their ſuppreſſion and hiſtory, 31, ct ſeq. 
John the painter, ſee Air&in, 


Johnſton, colonel, ill effects produced by his allegorical invita- 
tion, 188 


Ireland, conduct of parliament reſpecting the employment of 
troops from that kingdom, 233 | 


K. 


Kniphauſen, general, his behaviour at the battle of Brandys 
wine, 347 


L. 


Laurens, Henry, appointed preſident of congreſs, 456 
Lee, Charles, app»inted, major general in the American army, 
177; commands the left wing at Proſpect Hill, 183; re- 
ceives the thanks of congreſs for his gallant behaviour at 

| | Charleſtown, 


INDEX. 
Charleſtown, 261; taken priſoner, 297 ſuſpected of 


. treachery, tb. | 

Lee, Mr. his petition to the king from congreſs rejected, 175, 
fee Penn. | | 

Lexington, battle of, 155 1 

London, the merchants of, petition the houſe of commons in fa. 
your of America, 116 ſubſtance of their petition, 117; 

preſent a ſecond petition which is rejected, 122 

Long Iſland, the Britiſh forces land there, 233 

Louis XV. death of, 101; his character, 75. 

— XVI. his acceſſion, and character, 101, 102  _ 


M. 


Mansfield, lord, condemns the American duties, 128 
Maſſachuſet's Bay, debates on the petion from, 45; is joined by 
the other colonies, 76 ; receives ſtrong proofs of ſupport 
from the provinces, 86; refuſes to ſupply the ſoldiery, 87; 
its dreadful ſtate, 88; the aſſembly fit out armed veſſels, 183 
Macrea, miſs, her cruel treatment and death, 365 | 
Miniſtry, conduct of, on the proceedings of the American con- 
greſs, 101; ſurpriſe the nation into a general election, ib. 
obſtinacy productive of fatal conſequence to America, 123; 
Charged in parliament with ſubverting the conſtitution, 127 ; 
Purſue their plans by arbitrary means, 130; negociate with 
various other powers of Europe to affiſt them in the Ameri» 
can war, 217; their efforts fruitleſs, ib. uſe every means to 
proſecute military operations againſt the eolonies, 230; 
though ſuperior in numbers very deficient in rhetorical pow- 
ers, 237; are therefore obliged to have recourſe to the ſanc- 
tion of parliament to ſupport their meaſures, ib. and then ob- 
B18 , tain a majority, 238; aſſume a haughty deportment, 239; 
19 their remarkable remiſſneſs, 338 e 
| Montgamery, fort, action at, 378 
© Montgomery, Richard, appointed brigadier-general by the 
| Americans, 177; account of his operations in Quebec, 190; 
takes the command of the expedition, 7b. beſieges and takes 
St. John's, 191; arrives before Quebec, 193; commences 
the ſiege, 199 ; determines to ftorm the town, 200; is 
killed in the attempt, 201; his character, 202, ſee Arnold, 
Quebec, and Carleton, | 1D 
* New 


INDEX, 


N. 

New York, the merchants of, refuſe to ſupply the ſoldiers, 17 
city and county of, conſult with congreſs how to act, 168 ; 
are adviſed to act on the defenſive, 169 attack againſt pro - 
jected, 276 3 account of that expedition, 76. et ſeg. 
Norfolk, in America, burnt, 209 


North, lord, inconſiſtency of his conduct, 38; his plan for the | 


reſtoration of peace in Maſſachuſet's Bay, 45; is obſtinately 
bent on continuing the war with America, 123 ; propoſes a 
violent addreſs to the king for that purpoſe, 124 ; occaſions 
violent debates in parliament, 125; introduces his American 
reſtriction bill, 139 ; propoſes a pretended plan of reconcilia- 
tion, 132 3 occaſions violent debates in parliament, 133 z in- 
troduces a bill of indemnity, 277 | 

Norton, fir Fletcher, fpcaker of the houſe of commons, addreſſes 
the king on the public expenditure, 332; is inſulted in the 
houſe for his conduct, 333 ; ably ſupported and applauded, 


33T 


O. 


Oliver, Mr. uoves to diſcover to pariiament the original authors 


of the meaſures againſt America, 233; rejected, ib. 


P. 


Paper currency, American, eſtabliſned, 179 | 
Parker, fir Peter, effects a junction with general Clinton, 260; 
determine jointly to attack Charleftown, il, repulſed, 261 
Parli:ment, appoint a ſccret committee to enquire into the ſtate 
of the Eaſt India company, 3; its conſequence, 4, er ſeq. 
proceedings on the navy half-pay bill, diſſenters bill, religi- 
ous ſubſcription bill, 27; diſſolved, 28; meet again, 41 
proceedings relative to the gold coin, 42; make Mr. Gren- 
ville's act perpetual, 43; reſumes its debates on America, 
44; debates on the Maſſachuſet's petition, 45; paſs an ob- 
noxious act in conſequence, 48; heads of that act, 50 paſs 
the Quebec bill, 63, et ſeg. ſuddenly diſſolved, 101; debates 
on the addreſs, 104; on the American papers, 116; 2 
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Charleſtown, 261; taken priſoner, 297 ſuſpected of 
treachery, ib. | 

Lee, Mr. his petition to the king from congreſs rejected, 175, 
fee Penn. 

Lexington, battle of, 155 5 


London, the merchants of, petition the houſe of commons in fa. 

your of America, 116; ſubſtance of their petition, 117; 

preſent a ſecond petition which is rejected, 122 | 
Long Iſland, the Britiſh forces land there, 283 | 
Louis XV. death of, 101; his character, 7). | 
m— XVI. his acceſſion, and character, 101, 102  _ 


M. 


Mansfield, lord, condemns the American duties, 128 
Maſſachuſet's Bay, debates on the petion from, 45; is joined by 
the other colonies, 76 ; receives ſtrong proofs of ſupport 
from the provinces, 86 ; refuſes to ſupply the ſoldiery, 87; 
its dreadful ſtate, 88; the afſembly fit out armed veſſels, 183 
Macrea, miſs, her cruel treatment and death, 365 
Miniftry, conduct of, on the proceedings of the American con- 
greſs, 101; ſurpriſe the nation into a general election, 6, 
obſtinacy productive of fatal conſequence to America, 123; 
charged in parliament with ſubverting the conſtitution, 127 ; 
purſue their plans by arbitrary means, 130; negociate with 
various other powers of Europe to aſſiſt them in the Ameri- 
v3 can war, 217; their efforts fruitleſs, ib. uſe every means to 
1 proſecute military operations againſt the eolonies, 230; 
1 though ſuperior in numbers very deficient in rhetorical pow- 
Fr ers, 237; are therefore obliged to have recourſe to the ſanc- 
-% tion of parliament to ſupport their meaſures, ib. and then ob- 
8 4 dain a majority, 238; aſſume a haughty deportment, 239; 
| their remarkable remiſſneſs, 338 R 
Montgomery, fort, action at, 378 
Montgomery, Richard, appointed brigadier-general by the 
Americans, 177; account of his operations in Quebec, 190 
takes the command of the expedition, ib. beſieges and takes 
St. John's, 191; arrives before Quebec, 193; commences 
the fiege, 199; determines to ftorm the town, 200; is 
killed in the attempt, 201; his character, 202, ſee Arnold, 
Quebec, and Carleton, | | 
45 New 


INDEX, 


N. i 

New York, the merchants of, refuſe to ſupply the ſoldiers, 17 
city and county of, conſult with congreſs how to act, 168 ; 
are adviſed to act on the defenſive, 16g ; attack againſt pro - 

jected, 276 3 account of that expedition, 76. et ſeg. 

Norfolk, in America, burnt, 209 

North, lord, inconſiſtency of his conduct, 38; his plan for the 
reſtoration of peace in Maſſachuſet's Bay, 45 ; is obſtinately 
bent on continuing the war with America, 123; propoſes a 

_ violent addreſs to the king for that purpoſe, 124 ; occaſions 
violent debates in parliament, 125; introduces his American 
reſtriction bill, 130; propoſes a pretended plan of reconcilia- 
tion, 132 3 occaſions violent debates in parliament, 133; in- 
troduces a bill of indemnity, 277 | 

Norton, ſir Fletcher, ſpeaker of the houſe of commons, addreſſes 
the king on the public expenditure, 333 ; 1s inſulted in the 
houſe for his conduct, 333; ably ſupported and applauded, 
337 
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Oliver, Mr. moves to diſcover to pariiament the original authors 
of the meaſures againſt America, 233; rejected, ib. 
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Paper currency, American, etabliſhed, 179 | 
Parker, fir Peter, effects a junction with general Clinton, 260 ; 
determine jointly to attack Charleſtown, il. repulſed, 261 
Parliument, appoint a ſecret committee to enquire into the ſtate 
of the Eaſt India company, 3; its conſequence, 4, er ſeq. 
proceedings on the navy half-pay bill, diffenters bill, religi- 
ous ſubſcription bill, 27; diſſolved, 28; meet again, 41; 
proceedings relative to the gold coin, 42; make Mr. Gren- 
ville's act perpetual, 43; reſumes its debates on America, 
44-3 debates on the Maiſachuſet's petition, 45; paſs an ob- 
noxious act in conſequence, 48; heads of that act, 50 paſs 
the Quebec bill, 63, ez ſeg. ſuddenly diſſolved, 101; debates 
on the addreſs, 104 ; on the American papers, 116 3 _— 
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debates on lord North's violent addreſs, 125; the two houſes 
hold a conference on the addreſs, 127 ; lords fign a proteſt, 
129; American reſtriction bill introduced, 131 ; carried by 
a great majority, ib. violent debates on lord North's concili. 
ation bill, 1343 ; on the American trade reſtriction bill, 137; 
retroſpect of parliamentary proceedings, 151; meet again, 
217 ; debates on the king's ſpeech, 219; nineteen peers 
ſign a proteſt, 224; motion for the employ of German 
troops, 225 ; ſtrenuouſly oppoſed, but carried by a vaſt ma- 
Jority, 227 ; new militia bill intruded on the parliament, 
and carried, 7b. bill for interdicting all commerce with Ame- 
rica introduced, 230; occaſions violent debates, 231; de- 
bates on the propriety of tranſporting troops from Ireland, 
233 3 on the propriety of ſending foreign troops to Amegica, 
2353 on the vote of ſupply, 236 ; Scotch militia bill thrown 
out, 239 ; ſubſtance of the addreſs on the king's ſpeech, 
316; debate on the proclamation by the American commu. 
fioners, 317; on the ſuſpenſion of the habeas corpus act, 
319; inſtitutę a ſevere enquiry into the public expenditure, 
324 | | 

Parties, ſtate of, 1 

Penn, Mr. preſents a petition from congreſs to the King, which 
is rejected, 175; his examination before parliament, 229 
inſulted, ib. his petition from congreſs rejected, ib. 


| Penſylvania, colony of, its reſolutions on paſſing the bills ob- 


noxious to American liberty, 72; ratifies the acts of the 
continental congreſs, 100 
Fhiladelphia, conduct of its inhabitants reſpecting acts obnoxi- 
ous to American liberty, 72 
Poland, its diſtracted ſtate, 28 5 
Pomeroy, Seth, appointed brigadier general by the Americans, 
177 
Princetown, battle of, 306, ſee Waſbington. 
Pulaſki, count, a Poliſh nobleman, his behaviour at the battle 
of Brandywine, | 
Putnam, Itracl, appointed major-general by the Americans, 


177 5 


* 


Quebec, invaſion of, determined on by the Americans, 189; 
conſternation of the inhabitants, 195 ; increaſed by the ab- 
ſence 


INDEX, 
ſence of general Arnold, 7b. patriotic deportment of the inha« 
tants, 198; the ſiege commenced, ib. and afterwards raiſed, 
291 | | 


R. 


Randolph, ä choſen firſt preſident of the continental con- 
reſs,: 

Rhode idea, the inhabitants of, ſiege the military ſtores, 87 

Rochford, car] of, rehgns as ſecretary of ſtate, 233 

Rockingham, marquis of, preſents a petition trom the Weſt 
India planters, 127; his ſpeech on their connexion with 
America, 128 

Ruſſia, the war of, againſt Turkey condemned, 29; peace be- 

teen the two powers proclaimed, 102 


8, 


St. Leger, lieutenant colonel, his behaviour at Fort Schuyler, 
367 
Sandwich, ear] of, his petulent inſult to Dr. Franklin in the 
houſe of lon 120 
Say re, Mr. a banker, committed to the Tower on a ſuppoſed 
charge of treafon, 217 ; the charge declared frivolous, and 
he recovers damages for falſe impriſonment, ib. 
Schuyler, fort, the Britiſh troops repulſed there, 389 
———- Philip, appointed major-general by the Americenly 
177; his operations in Quebec, 190 
Spain, koftile meaſures of, prevented by the pacific diſpoſition 
of France, 31 
Spencer, Joſeph, appointed brigadier general by the Americans, 
177 
Stark, brigadier, receives the thanks of congreſs for his gallant 
* viour, 371; his victories reduce general Burgoyne to 
g:eat difficulties, 372 
Stillwater, action at, 374, et ſeq. 
Stirling, lord, taken priſoner by the Britiſh, 285 
Sullivan, John, appointed brigadier general by the Americans, 
177 : particulars of his conduct at New York, 283; taken 
priſoner, 235 
Sweden, account of the dearth there, 38 
Tea; 
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INDEX, 


T. 


Tea, the tax on, productive of fatal conſequences in America, 
36, ct ſeq. ſec ,dmerica. 

Thomas, John, appointed brigacier g general by the Americans, 
17 

Aalen, Charles, choſen ſecretary to the continental con- 
greſs, 91 

Ticonderoga, enterpriſe againſt, 185; evacuated, 357, ſec Ca- 
nada and Quebec. 

Trade, materially affected by the American war, 216 

Trenton, battle of, 303. ſee ans. 

Tryon, major-general, acccount of his military operations in 
America, 

Turks, race ate of the country, 29; death of the grand 
vier, 30 conclude a humiliating peace with Ruſſia, 102 


V. 


Virginia, reſolves of the colony, on the American bills, 74; 
conduct towards lord Dunmore, ſce Dunmore. 


W. 


Ward, Artemas, appointed general of the American army, 177; 
commands the right wing at Roxburg, 183 

Warren, general, his death and character, 167 

Waſhington, George, appointed commander in chief of the 
American army, 175; fketch of his character, 176; his 
ſpeech on his promotion, 177; receives a ſpecial commil- 
ſion, 178; receives an addreſs from ons: York, 179 his 
anſwer 76, is received with honour, 189; takes the command 
of the army, ib. compels general Howe to evacuate Boſton, 
244; receives a vote of thanks from congreſs, 245; who 
order a medal to be truck on the occaſion, 75. goes on an 
expedition againſt New York, 76; deſcription of his army, 
2773 his magnanimous conduct applauded by congreſs, 
2813 obliged to retreat and in Ys difficulty, 290 ; purſu- 
ed by lord Cornwallis, 296; his very diftieffed fituation, 


2973 


INDEX. 


297; gallant behaviour at Princetown, 306; his prudent con- 
duct admirable, 384 the extreme diſtreſs of his army, 335 
Weymorth, lord, appointed ſecretary of ſtate, 233 

Wooſter, David, appointed brigadier general by the Americans, 
I77 ; his brave deportment at the ſkirmiſh at Danbury, 340 


v. 


Yorke, fir Joſeph, ſubſtance of his memorial to the ſtates gene- 
ral, 336; who are offended at its imperious tenor, 337 
fee Holland. 
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INDEX 


BARLOW's CONTINUATION, 


VOL. III. 
A $INGDON, earl of, his ſpecch on lord Sackville's creation, 


Africa, Britiſh forts on the coaſt of, taken by the French, 126 
America (North) its independence acknowledged by France, 
35; by the Britiſh parliament, 44, ef ſeg. refuſes reconcili- 
ation with Great Britain, 58; reſolutions of congieſs upon 
this buiineſs, 59, et /eq. military proceedings, 68, 105, er 
ſeq. ſtate of the army, 111; recommencement of hoſtilities, 
et ſeq. great diſtreſs, 219; detail of further hoſtilities, 261; 
mutiny of the army, 10. depredations committed in the coun- 
try, 264, et ſeq. diſtreſs of the army, 273; great joy on the 
capture of lord Cornwallis, 310; its independence ſtipulated 
for by the new miniſtry, 355; the war languiſhes, 364 
Andre, major, taken as a ſpy, 226 particulars of his unſortu- 
nate Caſe, ib. executed, 229 | 
Arnold, general, his treachery and defection, 224 3 major An- 
dre ſacrificed on his account, 230 is made a brigadier ge- 
neral in Britiſh pay, 16. remarks, 231; fights againſt the 
Americans, 265 ; his capture attempted 16 he luckily eſ- 
- capes, 2665 deſtrovs the country, 261; beſieges New Lon- 
don, 311 | 
Aſgill, captain, his calamitous ſituation, 305 


* _ 


* — — 
— RIF ry" en) — 2 


B. 
Bahama Iſlands taken by the Spaniards, 364 


| Baker, Mr. moves for the removal of miniſiry, 43 
Barbadbes, hutcicane there, 244; relieved by parliament, 73. 
Barre, colonel, moves that lord Chatham be buried at the puh= 

lic expence, 57 ; his motion for an inſpection into the public 
accounts, 53; introduces his ſtate of the army man 
1813 
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INDEX. 


131; his motions rejected, 182; appointed treaſurer of the 
navy, 355 

Bathurſt, earl, appointed preſident of the council, 132 

Beylor's regiment, maſſacre of, 81 

Bolton, duke of, preſents a memorial to the king on admiral 
Keppel's trial, 89; ſee Keppel and Palliſer. 

Burgoyne, central; 3 in diſgrace at court, 57; Is refuſe c 2b ant 
martial, and demands a parliamentary enquiry, ib. his conduct 
inveftigated, and his character fully eſtabliſhed, 99 

Burke, Mr. moves for papers relative to the employment of the 
Indians, 22; negatived, 23; introduces his plan for ac. 
nomy, and reform, 153, er /eq. renews his endeavours at re- 
form, 248; oppoſes the addreſs, 330; fpeech on the St, 
Euſtatius buſineſs, 331; on the addreſs to diſcontinue the 

American war, 335; conſtituted pay maſter of the forces, 


355 | 
Byland, count, his fleet defeated by commodore Fielding, 237 ; 
and himſelf brought prifoner to England, 238 


2 


1 battle of, 203 

Camden, lord, ſubſtance of his ſpeech on the commencement 
of hoſiilities with the Dutch, 245; oppoſes the addreſs, 
329; appointed lord prefident of the council, 355 

Carliſle, earl of, appointed a commiſſioner to America, 37 

Carolina, South, attacked by the Britiſh army, 118 z their im- 
politic tothe, 120 

Cavendiſh, lord John, appointed chancellor of the Exchequer, 


3 

. the Britiſh army repulſed there 1213 the town 
taken, 192 

Chatham, curl of, his ſpeech and motion for a reconciliation 
with America, 7; on employing Indians in the war, 10; 
his motion rejected, 11; moves for orders and inſtructions 
to general Buigoyne, 3; his ſpeech, 14 ; rejected, 15; his 
ſpeech cp an adjournment, 76. againſt American inde- 
pendence, 45 ; his ſpeech, 7. his death and character, 49 

Chetterhiels, a of, his raſh remark in the houſe of peers, 157 

Clerk, fir Philip Jennings, his bill againſt contractors, 56; loſt 

by a ſmall majaiity, ibs brings forward the bil, again, which 

is loſt, 94 


Clinton 


INDEX. 

Clinton, fir Henry, his conduct at Rhode Ifland, 78; at New 
Vork, 303 , 

Coke, M r. his motion and ſpeech againſt the maledictory ma- 
nifeſto of the American com miſſioners, 91 

Commiſſioners royal, their reception in America, 60 

Congreſs, American, apply to France to aſſiſt them, 31; ap- 
x commiſſioners for that purpoſe, ih. the commiſſioners 
well received at Paris, 32; conduct their commiſſion with 
ſucceſs, 33 3 conclude a treaty of amity with France, 253 
effect of that treaty on the commerce of Europe, 36; con- 
duct to the commiſſioners from England, 59; anſwer to them, 
62; their mediation refuſed, 66 ; et ſeg. after the retreat of the 
Britiſh army, reſume their functions 3t Philadelphia, 73; 
ſend an ambaſſador to France, ib. reward the generals for the 
action at Stoney Pot, 113; and at Powles Hook, 114; 

ſend an ambaſſador extraordinazy to France, 299 order pub- 
lic thankſgiving for the capture of lord Cornwallis, 311 

Convoy, Eaſt and Welt Indian, almoſt wholly captured by the 
French, 255 

Conway, general, moves an addreſs for diſcontinuing the war, 
345; moves that all who adviſe it are ene mies to the king 
and country, 347; appointed ſecretary at war, 355 

Coote, fir Eyre, his exploits in the Eaſt Indies, 315, er ſeg. 

Cornwall, Charles Wolfran, choſen ſpeaker of the houſe of 
commons, 241 

Cornwallis, earl, motion in parliament reſpecting his examina- 
tion on the American war, 98; reſult of the enquiry, ib. his 
victories in America, 201 ; et ſ2q. drives the enemy before 
him and erects the royal ſtandard at Hillſborough, 276; 
his various fucceſſes and difficulties, 292, et /eq. is taken 
priſoner, 308; his capture conſidered as the cloſe of the 
war, 319 


D. 
Deane, silas, appointed a commiſſioner from America to 
France, 31 
D'Eſtaing, count, his fleet arrives in America, 69; attacks the 
Britiſh fleet with various ſucceſs, 74, et ſeq. takes St. Vin- 
cent and Granada, 123; receives inſtructions to act in con- 


cert with the forces of the United States, 10. arrives on the 
c 5 * 


INDEX. 


coaſt of Georgia, and takes the Experiment and three frigates, 

ib. attacks Savannah, but is repulſed, 124. | 
Dogger Bank, ſea fight of the, 318, ſee Hughes. 5 
Dunning, John, his motion on the increaſe of the crown, 176 


K. 


Eden, Mr. appointed a commiſſioner to America, 37 

Effingham, earl of, accuſes the miniſtry of profuſion, 41 

Elliot, general, bravely defends Gibraltar, 369 

— ſir Gilbert, his vehement declamation againſt America, 
3 ; ſeverely animadverted on in. the houſe of commons, 5 

Ellis, Welbore, appointed ſecretary for the American depart- 
ment, 345 ; his ſpeech on the continuance of the American 
war, ib. 1 

England, ſtate of its commerce, and of public affairs, 3; critical 


ſtate of, 101 | | ' 
Europe, effe& of the treaty between France and America, on 


the commerce of, 36 a | 
St. Euſtatius iſland of, taken by admiral Rodney, 257 ; convo 


taken, 314; and the iſland retaken by the French, 16, 


F. 

Fairfield in America, cruelties exerciſed by the Britiſh ſoldiery 
there, 108 | 

Farmer, captain, account cf his bravery, 131 

Fayette, ma"quis de la, his military operations in America, 293 

Fielding commodore, ſee Byland. | | 

Florida, Eaſt, expedition againſt, 82 "1 

Fox, hon. Charles James, moves an enquiry into the ſtate of the 
nation, 13; for papers concerning the prohibitory bill, 75. 
rejected, i6. inſtitutes an enquiry into the ſtate of the nation, 
213 rejected, 22; his motion on the national loſs, 23 re- 

Jected, 7b. his ſpeech on lord North's reconciliation bill, 27; 
moves a vote of cenſure againſt lord George Germaine, 53; 
1e3&ed, ib. moves for the removal of lord Sandwich, rejected, 

96; ſpeech on the miſconduct of miniſters in the American 
war, 138; is challenged by Mr. Adam, 139; his ſpeech 
violently interrupted in the houſe of commons, 180 ; his 


ſpeech on lord North's ſtatement of public accounts, 249 3 
moves 


INDEX. 


for a repeal of the royal marriage act, 254; oppoſes the ad- 
dreſs, 327 ; ſpeech in a committee of ſupply, 331; inſtitutes 
an enquiry into the conduct of lord Sandwich, 342; his mo- 


tion negatived, 3433 appointed ſecretary of ſtate, 3533 
moves to take into conſideration the affairs of Ireland, 3563 


reſigns, 372 
France, conduct of, on the American war, 4; opens a treaty 


with congreſs, 28; critical ſtate of, 32 ; enters into a treat 
of amity with America, 35; meſſage from the miniſter of, 
to the Britiſh court, 42; fleet of, deſtroyed by admiral Rod- 
ney, 361 
Franklin, Dr. appointed commiſſioner from America to France, 
31; ſketch of his character, 7b, | 


G. 


Gates, general, ſubſtance of his letter of reconciliation, 39 de- 
feated by the Britiſh army, 204 IE 3A 
Geary, admiral, ſucceeds fir Charles Hardy, in the command of 
the channel fleet, 255 3 takes twelve rich veſſels, ib. 
George III. Speech to parliament, 2; his meſſage to parliament 
on the American treaty, 42 ; his ſpeech on the cloſe of the 
ſeſſion, 57; on opening parliament 1778, 90; on the cloſe 
of the ſeſſion, 104. ; on opening the ſeſſion of 1779, 132; 
on opening the new parliament in 1780, 242; meſſage on 
hoſtilities with the Dutch, 244; ſpeech on cloſing the ſeſ- 
ſion, 254; ſpeech on opening the ſeſſion of 1781, 326; his 
anſwer to the addreſs of the commons to diſcontinue the war, 


347 | 

Georgia, enterpriſe againſt, 83; ſubdued, 84; its fingular fitu- 
ation, 84 | | 

Germaine, lord George, publicly accuſed in parliament, 53 
reſigns his place of ſecretary, 343; created viſcount Sacks 

ville, his promotion diſputed, 16. his character, 351 

Gibraltar, beſieged by the Spaniards, 186; blockaded, 255, ef 
ſeq. bravely defended by general Elliot, 369 

Gordon, lord George, preſents the proteſtant petition to the 
houſe of commons, 182 ; riats on the occaſion, 183; et ſeq. 
committed cloſe priſoner to the Tower, 185; tried and ace 
quitted, 7b, 

Gower, earl, oppoſes lord Chatham in his motion for an enqui- 
ry into the employing ſavages, 15 | 
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INDEX: 


Grafton, duke of, appointed lord privy ſeal, 35 5 

Grantham lord , appointed ſecretary of ſtate, 372 

Graſſe, count ag arrives in America, 298 ; his battle with 
admiral Graves, 7b. 

Grattan, Mr. moves an addreſs in the Iriſh houſe of commons 
to declare Ireland a diſtinct kingdom, 356 

Graves, admiral, battle with the French fleet under count de 
Graſſe, 298; is unable to give the neceſſary ſuccours to lord 

Cornwallis, 29 

Grenada taken by the French, 122 

Greene, general, detail of bis military exploits in America, 
. 268; his cruelty to the IT at m0 277 


\ 


H. 


Haſtings, Warren, governor of Bengal, proceeds on a political 

+ tour to Benares, 317; his conduct there, 76. 

Hawke, admiral, and twelve other admirals ſign a memorial to 

the king concerning admiral Keppel, ſee — ebe, and 
Palliſer. 

Hayre, colonel Iſaac, his fatal cataſtrophe, 291 

Hillſborough, earl of, appointed ſecretary of ſtate, 132 

Holland, cauſes which produced a rupture with, 234; war de- 
clared againſt the ſtates general, 238, ſee Nn Laurens 

Hood, admiral fir Samuel, by his excellent management, diſap- 
points de Graſſe of his advantage, 313; carries the Engliſh 
fleet ſafely to Antigua, ib. aſſiſts admiral Rodney in deſtroy- 

ing the fleet under count de Graſſe, 362; created lord Hood, 
of the kingdom of Ireland, ib. ſee Rodney. 

Howe, admiral lord, his rencontre with D*Eſtaing, 74; defeats 
all D'Eſtaing's plans, ib. et ſeq. returns to England, and de- 

 mands an enquiry into his conduct, 98; which is "rejedted, 


ih. relieves Gibraltar, 371 


——- fir William, returns to England, and demands an enqui- 
ry into his conduct, 98 ; which is rejected, 7b. witneſſes en- 
deavour to criminate him, 100; refuſed a day to examine 
them, ib. 

Huddy, captain, murder of, 365 

Hughes, admiral fir Edward, deſtroys the ſhipping of Hyder 
Ally, 316 reduces Trincomale, 364 


| Hyder Ally, beaten by the Engliſh forces, 31 53 and his ſhip · 


ping deſtroyed, 316 
« Jamaica, 


WU 


Ir. 


INDEX. 


Lk 


Jamaica, hurricane there, ſee Barbadoes. | 

Jefferſon, Thomas, appointed a commiſſioner to France from 
America, declines, 31 | 

| Jerſey, attack on the iſland of, 254 z the governor taken pri- 

ſoner, 255 ; the invaders made priſoners of war, tb. 

Indies, Eaſt, hoſtilities commence there, 104; account of their 
continuation, 239, et ſeg. the Britiſh army ſucceſsful, 314 3 
battle of Porto Novo, 315 | 

ohnſtone, governor, appointed a commiſſioner to America, 
37; his letter to Mr. Laurens, 63; congreſs refuſe to ne- 
gociate with him, 66; his action with M. Suffrein, 312 

ones, Paul, particulars of his exploits, 129, et ſeq. ſee Pearſon, 

Ireland, diftrefles of the kingdom of, 54 ; reſolutions of its par- 
liament, 16. grievances ſtil! continue, 94; a motion for trad» 
ing to the Welt Indies, loſt by a ſmall majority, go ; firſt 
riſe of the Iriſh volunteers, 128 ; plan for a free trade ſug- 
geſted in the Britiſh parliament, 140 ; meeting of the vo- 
luntcers, 3563 ics parliament reſolves it to be a diſtin king» 
dom, under one King, 356 "TER 


K. 


Keppel, admiral, appointed to the command of the grand fleet, 
85; particu'a's of che action with the Erench fleet, 86 is 
accuſed of miſconduct by fir Hugh Palliſer, 38; tried by a 
court martial and honourably acquitted, 16. receives the 
thanks of parliament, /b. memorial to the king on tne occa- 
lion, ib. appointed firſt lord of the admiralty, and created lord 


Keppel, 355 


L. 
Laurens, Henry, his anſwer to the royal commiſſioners, 62 
his letter to governor Johnſtone, 65; taken on board a 
Dutch ſhip, 238; examined before the privy council and 


committed cloſe priſoner to the Tower of London, ib. releaſe 
ed, 320 | 
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INDEX. 


Lee, Arthur, appointed a comiſſioner from America to France, 2 
„ ä re 
— general, his conduct at Princeton, 71; tried by a court re 
martial, 73 ; found zuilty of miſbehaviour, ib, of 
Lewis XVI. enters into a treaty of amity with America, 3 5 tl 
London, city of, petitions the king againſt the American war, P 
347 
Loughborough, lord, his cruel conduct on the trials of the C 
- rioters, 186, ſee Wedderburne. . b 
Lowther, fir James, requeſts parliament to oppoſe its authority { 
in the caſe of a due! between lord 3 and Mr. Fullar- No 
don, 173 : ; 
Lycia, St. taken by the Pritiſh, 123 = | 
M. 
Maria Fhereſa, empreſs- queen, her death and character, 243 0¹ 


Miniftry, arrogant conduct of, 13; completely humbled, . 
though unſucceſsful, determines to purſue the war, 16; en- 

deavour to procure the countenance of the city of London, 
7b. eſtabliſh aſſociations, 17; diſappointed, 75. ſimilar » 
tempts at other cities, ib. begin to loſe their power, 37 ; 
eg. their conduct reſpecting D*Eftaing's armament, * 
heavy charges againſt them in parliament, 100; conduct of 
in raiſing new regiments, 101; reject the offers of the an- P 
cient peers, 16. remark, ib. neglect the port and harbour of 
Plymouth, 127 ; the great danger occaſioned by this neglect, 
ib. partial change, 132 incur public averfion, 150 ; alarm- 
ed by the forming of aſſociations, 151; their great perplexi- 


| 

. ty, 1773 fluſhed with lord Cornwallis's victories, 209 ; 1 
My through their negle& the combined fleets appear in the chan- | 

© nel, 319; entirely changed, 340; ſtipulatio,s of the new 1 


miniſtry, 355; ſudden change, 372 
Minorca taken by the Spaniards, 360 


N. 


Neutrality armed, account of the, 235 
New London 80 of, 311 

New York, operations againſt, 307, et ſeq. 

North, lord, his new propoſition for a recong.llation wich Ames 
rica, 


INDEX. 
rica, 25; remark, 26; his ſpeech on this occaſion, not well 
received, it. diſpleaſed with his colleagues, 103; his plan 
reſpecting Ireland, 142 ; oppoſes the motion for the amount 
of patent places, 1613 oppoſes Mr. Dunning's motion on 
the increaſe of the crown, 179; his crude politics reduces the 
poſſeſſions in the Eaſt Indies to a deplorable ſtate, 247 ; 
brings forward an enormous account, 249 ; his influence de- 
clines, 32 5; his unvopularity increaſes, 347 3 declared un- 
worthy the confidence of parliament, 348 ; deelares his re- 
ſignation, 350 ; his character, 351 
Norton, fir Flereher, ſtates to parliament his miſunderſtanding 
with miniſtry, 170 ſides with the minority, 178; is de- 
prived of his place of ſpeaker, 241 


O. 


Orvilliers, count de, particulars of the ſea fight between him 
and admiral} Keppel, 86; makes his appearance on the Bri- 
tith coaſt, 127 ; captures the Ardent man of war and returns 
to Breſt, 128 | 


P. 


Pallifer, fir Hugh, his reprehenſible conduct, 86; exhibits ar- 
ticles of accuſation againſt admiral Kepp?l, 88; demands a 
court martial on himſelf, and receives the cenſure of the 
court, 89; the public reſentment ſo high, he is compelled to 
retire from his public employments, ih. 

Parker, admiral fir Hyde, his fight with the Dutch fleet off the 
Dogger Bank, 318 

Parliament, meeting of, in 1777, 2; motion for et the 
differences with America, 5; ; debates on this occaſion, is. 
rejected, 7; inftitute an enquiry into the ſtate of the navy, 
11; motion renewed for ſuſpending the habeas: corpus act, 
carried, 12; motion for an enquiry into the ſtate of the na- 
tion, 21; rejected, 22; debates reſumed, 36; move an ad- 
dreſs for war with France, 43 votes on the death of lord 

Chatham, 51; paſs a bill for the relief of papiſts, 55; 
againſt contractors, 56 the ſeflion cloſed, 57; meeting in 
1771, 90; debates on the conduct of the royal commiſſion- 
ers, 91 on their manifeſto, ib. er ſeq. for removal of lord 
— ; Sandwich, 


INBEX. 


Sandwich, 96; inſtitutes an enquiry into the conduct of lord 
Cornwallis, 97 ; new regiments propoſed to be raiſed, 101 ; 
bill on preſſwarrants, 102; on the ſuſpenſion of the habeas 
corpus act, ib. on militia bill, 103; ſeſſion cloſed, 104; 
meeting in 1779, 132; debate on the addreſs, 133; on the 
affairs of Ireland, 140; on the expences of the war, 142; 

on the army extraordinaries, 146 ; petitions preſented from 
various parts of England, 150; Mr. Burke's plan of reform 
Introduced, 153 ; debate on the motion concerning the pub. 
lic expenditure, 156; on a motion for an account of patent 
places, &c. 160; on the increaſe of the crown, 176, et ſeg. 

diflolved, 186; new parliament meet in 1780, 241; cöle 
a new ſpeaker, ib. debate on that occaſion, ib. on the addreſs, 
243 ; vote a relief to the ſufferers in the Weſt India Iſlands, 


244, debate on the Dutch hoſtilities, 75. Mr. Burke's re- 


form bill, rejected, 248 debate on the loan, 2493 the ſeſ- 
ſion cloſed, 2 54; meet in 1731, 3263 debate on the addreſs, 
3303 on the ſupply, ib. on the continuance of the war, 331; 
motion for a committee of enquiry, 336; rejected, 337; 
on the army eſtimate, 338; on the land tax bill, 340; on 
lord Sackville's creation, 343; on an addreſs that the 
war be no longer purſued, 345; commons addreſs the king 


to that purpoſe, 346 ; declare want of confidence in the mi- 


niſter, 248; addreſs for his diſmiſſion yoted, 349; endeavour 
to reſtore peace and reform, 357; debates on the Cricklade 
bribery bill, 358 vote on the Middleſex election expunged 
359 ; motion for enquiring into the conduct of fir Thomas 
Rumbold, 16. 
Pearſon, captain, his bold act ion with Paul Jones, 130 
Philadelphia evacuated by the Britith army, 69 
Pierſon, major, killed in the defence of Jerſey, 255, fee Ferſey. 
Pitt, hon. William, his firſt ſpeech in the houſe of commons, 
248; ſpeech on the American war, 254 appeal to heaven 
on that war, 340; moves an enquiry into the ſtate of repre- 
ſentation, 360 rejected, 16. appointed chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, 372 
Plymouth, defenceleſs ſtate of its port and harbour, 127; its 
great danger, ib. 
Pondicherry, capitulation of, 105 
Portland, duke of, appointed lord lieutenant of Ireland, 355 
Powys, Mr. his ſpeech againſt the American war, 337 
Prevoſt, general, his conduct at the fie ge of Savannah, 124 
Pioteſt in the houſe of lords againſt an annuity to lord Chat- 
ham's 


9 


INDEX. 


ham's heirs, 52; againſt the conduct of lord Sandwich, 37 
againſt lord Sackville's creation, 344 
Putnam, general, his bold enter prize, 111 


R. 


Radon, lord, his military atchievements in America, 201, 284 
Rhode Iſland, abortive plan againſt, 75, er ſeg. 
Richmond, duke of, his ſtatement of loſſes on the American 
war, 23; his reſolutions on that buſineſs rejected, 24, 39, 
et ſeq. enquires into the abuſes in Greenwich hoſpital, 100 
rejected, ib. ſtatement of the expences of the war, 142 ; re- 
ceives the thanks of the city of London, 150 ; oppoſes the 
addreſs, 328 ; appointed maſter general of the ordnance, 355 
Riots in London, account of, 182, ſee Gordon. | 
Roberts, colonel, his behaviour previouſly to his death, 122 
Rochambeau, count, arrival in America, 222 
Rockingham, marquis of, his motion and ſpeech on the mani- 
feſto of the American commiſſoners, 92; his ſpeech on a 
motion to examine into the public expenditure, 158 on the 
land-tax bill, 340; appointed firſt lord of the Treaſury, 355; 
his death, 371 | | , 
Rodney, admiral fir George Bcidges, defeats the Spaniſh fleet, 
under don Langara, 187; takes St. Euſtatius from the 
Dutch, 257; ſpeech in the houſe of commons on that buſi- 
neſs, 334 ; deſtroys the French fleet commanded by count 
de Grafle and takes him priſoner, 361 ; created lord Rodney, 
362 ; his fleet ſeparated and diſtreſſed, 76. | 
Rumbold, fir Thomas, his conduct in India enquired into, 359 
Ruflia, empreſs of, declares an armed neutrality, 235 


8. 


Sandwich, earl of, motion in parliament for his diſmiſſion, re- 
jected, 97; ſuffers in his publie reputution, ib. oppoſes an en- 
quiry into the abuſes in Greenwich hoſpital, 100; an en- 
quiry into his conduct moved by Mr. Fox, 342, negatived, 
343; reſigns, 351 | 

Savannah in Georgia, taken by the Britiſh, 84; attacked - 
the Americans and F duch, 123; relieved by the Britith, 

x Saville, 
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INDEX, / 


Saville, fir George, brings in a bill for repealing certain penal. 
ties againſt papiſts, 55 ; preſents a petition from the county 
of York, 152; moves for an amount of all places held by 
patent, 160 ; ſpeech againſt the American war, 339 

Scotland, riots in, occaſioned by the Roman Catholic act, 132 


Shelburne, earl of, introduces a motion army extraordinaries,: 


146 ; rejected, 149; moves for a committee to enquire into 
the public expenditure, 76. receives the thanks of the city of 
London, 150; moves to examine into the public expendi- 
ture, 156; enquires into the diſmiſſion of the marquis of Car- 
marthen, and the earl of Pembroke, 172; is challenged by 
Mr. Fullarton, 173; and wounded in Hyde Park, 7b. is of- 
fered the lead in the new adminiftration, but declines in fa- 
vour of lord Rockingham, 355; appointed firſt lord of the 
Treaſury, 372 | 
Spain, declares war againſt England, 109 
Stony-point, capture of, 112 | 
Stormont, lord, ambaſſador at Paris, his ſupercilious con- 
duct to the American commiſſioners, 128 ; appointed ſecre- 
tary of ſtate, 132 | 
Suffolk, earl of, his unfeeling ſpecch on employing Indians dr 
ring the American war, 10 


Sullivan, general, his conduct at Rhode Iſland, 78 


T. 


Tarleton, colonel, his exploits in South Carolina, 270, et ſeq. 


defeated by colonel Morgan, 271 

Temple, lord, appointed lord lieutenant of Ireland, 372 

Thurlow, Edward, appointed lord high chancellor, and created 
lord Thurlow, 132; continued in his office on a change of 
miniſtry, 353; his character, 7b. 

Tobago taken by the French, 314 

Trincomale taken, 364 

Tryon, governor, juſtifies the cruelties of the Britiſh ſoldiery 
on political principles, 109 


. 


Vincent, St. taken by the French, 123. 8 
Virginia, 


2 2 


INDEX. 


Virginia, expedition to, 106; devaſtation of property, ib. ex- 
cites the inhabitants to greater obſtinacy, ib. | 


W. 


Waſhington, George, his diſpute with general Lee at Princeton, 
71; his behoviour at the battle of Monmouth, 70, et ſeg. at 
Stoney-point, 112; his behaviour in conſequence of lord 

Cornwallis's capture, 310 + 
Wayne, general, his gallant behaviour at Stony-point, 113 

Wedderburne, Alexander, created lord Loughborough, ſeg 
Loughborough. p 

White, colonel ſohn, his remarkable enterpriſe, 125 | 


Y. 


York, county of, ſubſtance of its petition to the houſe of com- 
mons, 1 50 

Yorke, fir Joſeph, demands Paul Jones, from the ſtates gene- 
ral, 131; his requiſition declined, 76. demands ſuccours, 
237 ; which are not complied with, ib. remonſtrates to the 
ſtates general, 238 | | 
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BARLOW's CONTINUATION. | 


VOL. IV. 
America, North, copy of the treaty of peace with England, 


Anderſon, Mr. his great merit in negociating the peace in In- 
dia, 86 0 | 
Annapore, remark on the maſlacre at, 102 | 

Aſaph, St. Dr. Shipley, dean of, tried for a libel, 224 


B. 


Balloons, air, experiments with, 262, et ſeq. | 
Bednore, city of, attacked, 103; its extent deſcribed, 1043 
taken by the Engliſh, 105; retaken by Tippoo, 114 
Bembridge, Mr, proceedings againſt, 32, ſee Poxwel. 
Bickerton, fir Richard, arrives at Madras, with a force from 
England, g1 
Braithwaite, colonel, fee Tippoo. 
Burke, Mr. reinſtated paymaſter of the forces, 27 ; oppoſes the 
reform of public offices, 33; refigns, 182 ; introduces his. 
accuſation againſt Mr. Haſtings into parliament, 326 


C. 


Calabria, account of the earthquake in, 171 
Carlifle, lord, appointed vord privy ſeal, 27 
Carmarthen, marquis of, appointed ſecretary of ſtate, 181 
Cavendiſh, lord John, his reſolutions againſt miniſtry, 11 ; re- 
appointed chancellor of the Exchequer, 27; his motion for 
reform in the Exchequer, 31; paſſed, ib. 
- : Coalition 


' INDEX, 
Coalition formed, 4; ſpeeches in parliament on the occaſion, 9g 


et ſeg. 

Coke, Mr. moves for a change of miniſtry, 27 

Coote, fir Eyre, his military exploits in the Eaſt Indies, * te 
jeg. his death, 121; his character, 16. 


Candapore ſhamefully abandoned, 113 
D. 


Dundas, Mr. Henry, appointed treaſurer of the navy, 182; re- 
Gits the attacks of Mr. Burke in the houſe of commons, 339 


. 


Elliot, general, parliament grant him a penſion, 34 
Erſkine, Mr. his motion for an addreſs againſt the diſſolution of 


parliament, 182 
Europe, retroſpective view of the affairs of, 134 to 174—264 
to 284 


F. 


Fox, Mr. his ſpeech on the coalition, 10; on the peace, 12; 
appointed ſecretary of ſtate, 27; introduces his Indian bill 
into parliament, 175; refigns, 181 

France, commercial treaty with, 349 ; copy of the treaty of 


peace with England, 394 
Frederick III, king of Pruſſia, his death, 348 ; and character, is. 


G. 


Gauts, Atevley and danger of a paſſage through the, deſcribed, 
JON 7 

Geneva, emigrants from to Ireland, account of, 3I9 ; the irpro- 
ject of ſettling there fruſtrated, 220 

George III. his anſwer to the addreſs of the commons againſt a 
diffolution of parliament, 182; refuſes to diſmiſs his mini- 
ters, 206; his ſpeech, 1784, 216 ; ſpeech, 1786, 320; de- 


| fires the debts of the civil liſt to be paid by purliament, 324 3 
ſpeech 
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INDEX. 


ſpeech on the cloſe of the ſeſſion, 343 ; attempt to aſſaſſinate 
him, 1b. | 

Germany, emperor of, mediator for peace, 2 

Gower, carl, appointed preſident of the council, 18x 

Grenville, Mr, William, appointed — paymaſter, 182, ſee | 
Mulgrave. 


H. 


Halſewel: Eaſt Indiamen, account of the loſs of, 345 

Haſtings, Mr. governor of Bengal, accuſed by parliament, 3263 
his ſpeech at the har of the houſe of commons, 336 

Holland, hiftory of the emperor's extraordinary demand on, 226; 
et ſeq. diſpute between the ſtadtholder and his ſubjects, 359, 
copy of the treaty of peace with England, 401 

Howe, lord, appointed firſt lord of the Admiralty, 181 

Hughes, admiral fir Edward, particulars of his naval exploits in 
India, 35, et ſeq. compleatly beats the French fleet under M. 
Suffcein, 70; great bravery of his fleet before Trincomale, 
77; diſtreis of his fleet, go ; further account of his naval eà- 
ploits, 130, et ſeq. 

Humberſtone, colone!, gains poſſeſſion of Calicut, 92; of Pa- 
nian, 93; attacks Palacatcherty, and is driven back with 
loſs, ib. purſued by Tippoo, but with ſmall loſs, 94. 3 

Hyat Saib, by bis prudence preſerves Bednore, 104; treachery 
of the Engliſh, 105; is Cloſely impriſoned but ſoon releaſ- 
ed, ib. | 

Hyder Ally, his movements againſt Tellicherry, 50 his diſ- 
treſſed fituation, 65; his death, 98 and character, 7b. 


wy 


Indies, Eaſt, hoſtile operations in the, 34, 87, et ſeq. peace con- 


cluded, 119 ; bill for the regulation of, introduced into the 
houſe of commons, 175; heads of the bill, 176; another 
bill introduced, 185; rejected, 189 
Ireland, bill for its emancipation paſſed, 28 ; retroſpective view 
of the affairs of, 285; meeting of the Iriſh volunteers, 288 
a parliamentary reform propoſed, 289 reſolutions of its par- 
lIiament, 76. et [eq- taken into conſideration by the Britiſh ſe- 
d 2 „mate 
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INDEX. 


mate, 305; arguments upon them, 3133 account of the Ge- 
neveie emigrants, 319 


Keppel, lord, appointed firſt lord of the Admiralty, 27 


L. 


Lally, M. attacks the Britiſh forces at Paniang, 95 

Llandaff, Dr. Watton, biſhop of, his conduct in parliament reſ- 

petting bonds of reſignation, 34 | | 

Loughborough, lord, appointed firſt commiſſioner of the great 
ſeal, 27 | 

Lunardi, Mr, his experiments with air balloons, 262 


M. 


Macleod, colonel, takes the command of the forces in India, 95 
his army inveſted by Tippoo and M. Lally, 76. defeats the 
enemy, 453 beſieges Onore, 96; and takes it by ſtorm, 97; 
appointed to the command in the Bednore country, 103 

Madras, account of its great diſtreſs by a hurricane, 88 ; and 
famine, 89 | 

Mahrattas, treaty of peace with, 83 ; terms of treaty, 7b. 

Malabar, ſucceſſes of the Englrſh in that country, 110 

Mangalore, beſieged, 109; 110 


Matthews, general, his extraordinary conduct in India, 97, ef 


ſeg. ſingular behaviour at Bednore, 105; its effect upon the 
army, ib. he iſſues a general accuſation againſt his forces, 107 ; 
ſuſpended from his command, 108 ; his conduct at Manga- 
lore, 111 ; the miſerable end of him and his troops, 115 
Miniſtry, counteracted in parliament, 10, et ſeq. reſolutions 
againſt, 11; change of, 27, 180 | | 
Mulgrave, lord, appointed joint paymaſter, ſee Grenville, 


N. 


Nicholſon, Margaret, her attempt to aſſaſſinate the king, 342 


North; 


INDEX. 


North, lord, his unbecoming ſpeech on the peace, 8; his defence 
of the coalition, 15; appointed ſecretary of ſtate, 27; his 
ſpeech on parliamentary reform, 29 ; remark, 30 | 
Northington, earl of, appointed lord lieutenant of Ireland, 27 ; 
recalled, 182 


P. 


Parliament, meeting of, in 1783, 4; debates on the peace, 5, 
et ſeq. motion for a change of miniſtry, 27 for the indepen- 
dence of Ireland, 28; debate on the India loan, 15h. parl iamen- 
tary reform, 29; rejected, ib. grant an eſtabliſhment to the 
prince of Wales, 31; paſs a bill for aboliſhing offices in the 
Exchequer, ib. examine into frauds in the Pay office, 32 
motion for reform in public offices, rejected, 33; obſerva- 
tion, 1b. conduct on reſignation bonds, 34; grant penſions to 
Jord Rodney and general Elliot, ib. prorogued, ib. meeting of 
in 1783, 174; debate on the India bill, 175; carried through 
the houſe of commons, but rejected by the peers, 178; com- 
mons addreſs againſt a diſſolution, 182; various reſolutions 
moved on the ſtate of the nation, 183; India bill introduced, 
185; heads of that bill, 16. et ſeg. rejected, 189; motion 
againſt the reſponſibility of adminiſtration, 190; motion for 
an union of parties, 191; debate on a breach of privileges, 
194; means taken by the members to unite parties, 196; 
reſent the king's refuſal to diſmiſs his miniſters, 208 ; their 
addreſs on the occaſion, 7b, parliament diſſolved, 214; meet- 
ing of the new parliament, 1784, 216 examine the high bai- 
liff of Weſtminſter reſpecting the ſcrutiny, 218; commuta- 
tion bill paſſed, 222; Mr, Pitt's India bill paſted, 76. bill for 
the reſtoration of forfeited eſtates paſſed, 223; prorogued, 
224; meeting of in 1785, examine into the Weſtminſter 
ſcrutiny, 258 ; mation for a parliamentary reform, 259 3 
ſhop tax bill, 261 ; reſolution reſpecting a commerce with Ire- 
land, 261; adjourn, 262; meeting of in 1786, 320; motion 
for a plan of fortification, 320; rejected, 322; for the re- 
duction of the national debt, 323; for an enquiry into the 
conduct of Mr. Haſtings, 326, et /cq. prorogued, 343; 
Peace, genera), motives for, 2; preliminary articles ſigned, 3 
conſcquent conceſſions, 4; debates on in parliament, 10, et 
ſeq. a general view of the motives for peace, 16, et ſeq. deſi- 
© CRE: d 3 nitive 


INDEX. 
nitive treaty ſigned, 134; copies of the treaty with Ameri- 
ca, 379; with France, 394; with Holland, 401 

Pitt, Mr. his ſpeech on the peace, 13; reſigns, 27; moves for 
a parliamentary reform, 29 ; his motion rejected, 1b. unſuc- 
ceſsful attempt to reform public offices, 33 declared prime 
miniſter, 181; his India bill rejected, 189; refuſes to an- 
ſwer interrogatories by the commons, 192; his plan for a 
parliamentary reform, 25 | 
Portland, duke of, appointed firſt lord of the Treaſury, 27 
Powel, Mr: proceedings againſt for peculation, 32; puts an end 
to his exiſtence, 76. 

Powys, Mr. his f peech on the peace, 9 


R. 


Richmond, duke of, his remark on the independence of judges, 
30; appointed maſter general of the ordnances 131; his 
plan of fortification, 320 

Rodney, lord, a penſion granted to him by parliament, 34 «+ 
Ruſſia, Empreſs of, mediatrix for peace, 2 

Rutland, duke of, conſtituted lord privy ſeal, 181 


ik 


Sheridan, Mr. his ſpeech on the coalition, 9 

Shipley, reverend Dr. ſee &. Aſaph. | 

Spain, convention with agreed upon by this country, 349 

Stormont, lord, appointed preſident of the council, 27 

Sutfrein, M. de, his operations in the Eaſt Indies, 34 takes 
Trincomale, 75 ; defeated by fir Edward Hughes, 76 "ſeq 

Surry, lord, his motion for a change of miniſtry, 27 

Sydney, lord, appointed ſecretary of ſtate, 181 


T. 


Tellicherry blockaded, 50; relieved, 51 

Temple, earl, appointed lord lieutenant of Ireland, 182 
Thurlow, lord, reinſtated lord chancellor, 181 

Tippoo Saib, defeats colonel Braithwaite 54; purſues colone 
— 


IN DEX. 


Humberſtone, 94 ; inveſts the Britiſh army, 95; determines 
to relieve Mangalore, 1 10 
Trincomale ſurrendered, 75 


Townſhend, Mr, Thomas, created Jord Sydney, ſee Sydney, 


W. 


Wales, prince of, his eſtabliſnment formed, 31 
Watſon, Dr. ſee Llandaff. 
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BARLOW'S CONTINUATION. 


VOL. V. 


BDUL Hamet, grand ſultan, his death and character, 231; 

ſucceeded by his nephew Selim, 243 

Artois, count d', his raſh obſervation to the preſident of the 
parliament of Paris, 89; the preſident's noble anſwer, ib. 


B. 


Baftille put in . ſtate of defence, 128 horrid maſſacre at the, 
130; beſieged by the citizens, 131; ſorrendered, 132 

Beautoy, Mr. moves for a repeal of the teſt act, 5, 219 

Belgrade beſieged, 186; taken by the emperor's forces, 246 

Bergen-op-Zoom, fiege of, 404 

Birmingham, riots in, 321 

Brabant, fee Netherlands. 

Briſſotines, execution of, fee France. | 

Brunſwick, duke of, his military atchievments in Holland, 96; 
enters France, and publiſhes his proclamation, 366 

Burke, Mr. his violent conduct towards Mr. Haſtings, 13; 
carries up articles of impeachment againſt him, 33 proceeds 
on the trial, x45 ; his diſpute with Mr. Fox on the French 
revolution, 303; publiſhes his Reflections on the French 
Revolution, 312 | 


C, 


Calcnve, M. obloquy of the French towards him, *; : reſigns 

as miniſter, ib. 

Camden, lord, created earl Camden, 2 

Chatham, ear] of, appointed firſt lord of the Admiralty, 129 
Cornwallis, 


wy 


INDEX. 


Cornwallis, earl, arrives at Madraſe, 344; takes Bangalore, 
345 3 beſieges Seringapatam, 351; cuncludes a treaty of 
peace with Tippouy 357 

Crimea, ſtate of, 184 

Cuſtine, general, his trial and execution, 438 


D. 


Dorſet, duke of, ambaſſador to France apprizes the govern- 
ment of a plot againſt the ſtate, 255 | 
Dumourier, general, his military exploits, 367, et ſeq. his de- 

fection, 416 | i | 


1 


England, ſtate of, 2; conduft in the internal diſturbances of 
Holland, 94; effect produced by the French revolution, 
300; party differences divide the country, 312, 372, et ſeq. 
magnat ion of commercial cie lit, 394 ; ſtate of parties, 451 

Erſkine, hon. Thomas, his ſpeech on the trial of Mr. Horne 
Tooke, 479 

Eſpremenil, M. d', fee France. 

Europe, ſtate of, 226, et /eq. 329 


F. 


Fayette, marquis de la, his conduct preſerves ſafety to the king 
and his family, 292; by his unexpected appearance at Paris 
he loſes the public confidence, 365; taken priſoner by the 
Pruſſians and cloſely impriſoned at Spandau, 367 

Foulon, M. murder of, by the populace, 2 54 

Fox, Mr. ſupports the pretenfions of the prince of Wales to the 
regency, 209 ; quarrel between him and Mr. Burke, 318 

France, origin of the revolution in, 71; meeting of the nota- 
bles, 830; carry on meaſures contrary to the king's will, 82; 
et ſeq. wantonly joins the diſcontents in Holland, 95; enters 
into mutual convention with England to diſarm, 97; meet- 
ing of parliament, 98: ſeveral of the members impriſoned, 
ib. releaſed, 99; a cour pleniere formed, ib. detected by M. 


d'Eſpremenil and M. Monſambert, ib. who are impriſoned, ih, 
M. Neckar 


INDEX, 


M. Neckar recalled, but ſoon reſigns, 100 ; eſtabliſhment of 
the Tiers Etat, 102; Jacobin club firſt formed, 110; the aſ- 
ſiſtance of the ſoldiery called, 116; repel the aſſembly, who 
meet in the church of St. Louis, 117; royal ſeſſion takes 
place, 118; commons refuſe to yield to arbitrary authority, 
119; commencement of hoſtile meaſures, 122 baſtille ta- 
ken, 132; Te Deum performed on the occaſion, 250 ; ſe- 
veral of the nobility arreſted, 256; propoſal for internal 
peace, 264 3 duration of the legiſlative body reſtricted to two 
years, 281; women riotouſly aſſemble, 239 ; compariſon be- 
tween the American congreſs and the national aſſembly, 
294; mob force their way into the royal palace, 295 ex- 
ceſſes committed there, 296 z abolition of the feudal ſyſtem 
and titular diſtinctions, 310; grand confederation, 411 ; 
oath of the king, ib. conſtituent aſſembly diſſolves itſelf, 
329 ; meeting of the ſecond national aſſembly, 359 ; riot of 
the 26th of June, 1792, 365; maſſacre of the xoth of Au- 
guſt, 366; of the 2nd of September, 368; the Engliſh am- 
baſlador recalled 372; the executive government declares war 
againſt England and Holland, 335 ; new conſtitution formed, 
404; war declared againſt Spain, 405; reorganization of 
the army, 422; detail of various ſucceſſes, ih. et ſeq. fall of 
the Briſſotines, 427 ; decree to riſe in a maſs, 437; execu- 
tion of Cuſtine, 433 ; of the queen, 439; of the Briſſotines, 
441; of the duke of Orleans, 443; great ſucceſſes of the 
army, 442, et ſeq. | 

Francis II. ſucceeds as emperor of Germany, 362; takes a de- 
cided part in the affairs of France, 76, Rs 


G. 


George, III. ſpeech to parliament, in 1788, 138 at the cloſe 
of the ſefiion 182; accaunt of his mental indiſpoſition, 208, 
et ſeq. recovers, 217; his ſpeech to parliament, 1792, 378 

Germany, emperor of, ſee Ry/a. | 

Gordon, lord George, tried and convicted of a libel, 

Gower, earl, created marquis of Stafford, 2 

Grey, fir Charles, and fir John Jervis, their ſucceſſes in the 
Welt Indies, 514 | 

Guſtavus, III. king of Sweden, aſſaſſinated, 377 
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INDEX. 
H. 
Haftings, Mr. impeached, ſee Parliament. 


Heſſe, landgrave of, ſubfidy granted to him, 137 


Holland, particulars of the inſurrect ion in, 40, et ſeq. overpow- 
ered by the king of Pruſſia, 5 5 

Hood, lord, defends Mr. Haſtings in the houſe of commons, 16 

Howe, admiral lord, his fignal vitory over the French fleet, 


465 


I. J. 


Jervis, fir John, ſee Grey. 

Impey, fir Elijah, examined before the houſe of commons, 14; 
proceedings upon his impeachment, 174 

India, recommencement of the war in, 339; hiſtory of, ib. er 
47. 

— Paul, appointed to a command i in the Ruſhan ſervice, 137 

Ireland, parliament of, its conduct during the king's illneſs can- 
traſted with that of England, 218 


K. 


Kenyon, ſir Lloyd, created, lord Kenyon, and appointed chief 
Ln of the King's Bench, 139 


L. 


Lambton, Mr. ſeconds the motion for the Oy" of the ſhop 
tax, 5 

Lanſdowne, marquis of, his motion for a negoclation with 
France, 458 

Launay, M. de, his extreme perfidy, 130; maſſacres the citi- 
zens of Paris, ib. killed, 134 

Leopold, II. emperor of Germany, death of, 362 

Libels, proſecu ion for, 397 

Loughborough, lord, appointed lord high chancellor, 380 

Louis XVI. king of France, his ſituation with reſpect to the ge- 
neral ſtate of the country, 80, et ſeg. conduct at the roya! 

ſeſiion, 


INDEX, 


ſeſſion, 118; intreats a harmony among the orders, 121; 
commands M. Neckar to quit France, 124 his behaviour on 
taking the Baſtille, 135; viſits his capital, 252 ; receives the 
title of reſtorer of Gallic liberty, 268 ; his perſon declared 
inviolable, 282 3 violence offered to him and his family, 
29 55 ef ſeq. proceeds to Paris, 299; at ends the grand confe- 
deration, 311; takes the national oath, ib. his flight, 322 ; 
taken at Varennes and brought back to Paris, 324, et ſeq. 
accepts the new conſtitution, 329 ; declares the unfortunate ' 
veto, 360; writes to the king of England to requeſt a treaty 
of amity and alliance, 362 ; obſervation on this circumſtance, 
363; him and his family impriſoned in the Temple, 367; 
his execution, 383 | 
Luckner, M. takes the command of the French army, 263 
Lyons, city of, its public buildings deſtroyed and its name 
changed, 437 | 


M. 


Maeftricht ſurrendered to the French, 509 
Marie Antoniette, queen of France, condemned and executed, - 


Mirabeau, M. his anſwer to the maſter of the ceremonies'man«= 


date, 119; addreſs the king on the public diſtreſſes, 123 
Monſambert, Mr. ſee France. 


Moira, earl of, his progreſs in the Netherlands, 487 et ſeg. 
. 4g 

— L ee in the, 69, et ſeq. captured by the | 
2 


Orleans, duke of, his execution, 443 
Oczakow, ſiege of, 187 | 


INDEX. 


P. 


Paine, Thomas, publiſhes his Rights of Man, 313; its effect 
upon the public mind, 2b. convicted of a libel, 339 | 
Paris, critical ſituation of, 122, et ſeq. in a ſtate of famine, 294, 
Parliament, meeting of, in 1787, 3; debate on the treaty with 
France, ib. plan for conſolidating the cuſtoms, 4; bill for 
farming the poſt horſe duty, ib. motion for repealing the ſhop 
tax, 5; for repeating the teſt act, 15. for payment of the 
prince of Wales's debts, 7; charges againſt Mr. Haſtings 
diſcuſſed, 10; commons impeach Mr. Haſtings, 33 ; ſeſſion 
cloſed, 38; meeting of in 1788, 138; debate on the Heſſian 
treaty, ib. declaratory bill, 139 3 ſtate of the revenue in In- 
dia, 141; regulation of the carriage of ſlaves, 142; motion 
for the relief of American loyaliſts, 143 ; ſtate of the reve- 
nue, ib. trial of Mr, Haſtings, 144; end of the ſeſſion, 182; 
meeting of on the King's illneſs, 209; debate on the regency, 
ib. et ſ:q. death of the ſpeaker, 215; negociation with the 
prince, 216 ; outlines of the regency bill, 217 ; proceſſion to 
St. Paul's on the king's recovery, 7h. grant money to fortify 
the Weſt India iſlands, 218; repeal the ſhop tax, 219 3 mo- 
tion for the abolition of religious penal ſtatutes, 220 ; of the 
ſlave trade, 221; tate of the finances, 224, proceed cn Mr. 
Haſtings's trial, 225 ; ſeſſion cloſes, 226; meeting of in 
1790, 302; motion for a repeal of the teſt act, 305; for a 
parliamentary reform, 306; proceed oa Mr. Haſtings's trial, 
_ 7b, reprimand major Scott, 307; ſtatement of India affairs, 75, 
Dr. Willis's penſion, 308; ſupplies, 156. Nootka Sound, 76. 
parliament diſſolved, 310; new parliament meet, 1790, 3133 
ratify the convention with Spain, ih. motion on the unclaim- 
ed dividends, 7b. debate on the continuance of Mr. Haſtings's 
trial, 314; on the Indian war, 316; bill. for the relief of 
Engliſh Catholics, 75. motion for the abolition of the flave 
trade, 317; for the government of Canada, 25. meſſage from 
the king on the quarrel with Ruſſia, 319; ſeſſion cloſed, 
321; meeting of in 1791, 330; the king announces the 
marriage of the duke of York, ib. debate on the Ruſſian ar- 
mament, 331; ſlave trade, 334; on the. Birmingham riots, 
336 ; bill for the relief of Scotch Epiſcopalians, 337; con- 
duct concerning ſeditious writings, 15. ſeſſion cloſes, 33g z 
meeting of in 1792, 378; debates concerning the war, 379 
to 386 ; addreſs to the king moved, ib. ſubſtance of the —_— 
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336; motion on the ſlave trade, 387; traitorous correſpon- 
dence bill, 395 ; parliamentary reform, 396; ſeſſion ends, 15. 
meeting of in 1794, 452; motion reſpecting Muir and Pal- 
mer, 453; debates on the impolicy of the war, 454, et ſeg. 
on the king of Sardinia's ſalary, 455; ſupplies, ib, flave 
trade, 457 ; on receiving French emigrants into Britiſh pay, 
ib. for a negociation, 458; for augmenting the militia, 459 
on the Pruſſian ſubſidy, 461 ; ſuſpenſion of the habeas corpus 
act, 462 ; ſeſſion prorogued, 465 
Poland, revolution in, 370; invaded by Ruſſia and Pruſſia, 371 
Pretender, young, death of the, 182 
Pruflia, king of, interferes in reſtoring the ſtadtholder, 55 ; en- 
ters France, 366 ; invades Poland, 377 


R. 


Revolutions account of, ſee France and Holland. 

Robe ſpierre, inflamed by proſperity commits moſt horrid ex- 
cefles, 48 5; deſervedly led to the guillotine, 76. 

Roland, M. his celebrated letter to the king of France, 364 

Madame, her execution, and character, 443 

Ruſſia, empreſs of, joins the emperor of Germany in a war 
againſt the Turks, 183; further operations, 226 


8. 


Saxe Cobourg, prince of, his operations againſt the French, 407 

Selim, grand ſultan, his rapacity and cruelty, 233 

Sheridan, Mr. his eloquence againſt Mr. Haſtings, 10; repro- 
bates the political ſentiments of Mr, Burke, 304 | 

Stafford, marquis of, ſee Gower. 

State trials account of, for treaſon and ſedition, 465, et ſeg. ſee 
Tooke, 

Straſburg, city of, a ſcene of maſſacre and confuſion, 262 

Sweden, ſaved from ruin through the medium of England, Hol- 
land, and Pruſſia, 197, ſee Guſtavus. 


T. 


Tooke, John Horne, &c. their trials for high treaſon, 476 
| e 2 3 Valenciennes, 


INDEX. 


P. 
Paine, Thomas, publiſhes his Rights of Man, 313; its effect 
upon the public mind, 7b. convicted of a libel, 339 


Paris, critical ſituation of, 122, et ſeq. in a ſtate of famine, 294 


Parliament, meeting of, in 1787, 3; debate on the treaty with 
France, ib. plan for conſolidating the cuſtoms, 4; bill for 
farming the poſt horſe duty, ib. motion for repealing the ſhop 
tax, 5; for repeating the teſt act, ib. for payment of the 
prince of Wales's debts, 7; charges againſt Mr. Haſtings 
diſcuſſed, 10; commons impeach Mr. Haſtings, 33 ; ſeſſion 
cloſed, 38; meeting of in 1788, 138; debate on the Heſſian 
treaty, ib. declaratory bill, 139 3 ſtate of the revenue in In- 
dia, 141; regulation of the carriage of ſlaves, 142; motion 
for the relief of American loyaliſts, 143; ſtate of the reve- 
nue, ib. trial of Mr, Haſtings, 144; end of the ſeſſion, 182 
meeting of on the king's illneſs, 209; debate on the regency, 
ib. et ſeq. death of the ſpeaker, 215; negociation with the 
prince, 216 ; outlines of the regency bill, 217 ; proceſſion to 
St. Paul's on the king's recovery, 7h. grant money to fortify 
the Weſt India iſlands, 218; repeal the ſhop tax, 219; mo- 
tion for the abolition of religious penal ſtatutes, 220 ; of the 
flave trade, 221; ſtate of the finances, 224, proceed cn Mr. 
Haſtings's trial, 225; ſeflion cloſes, 226 3 meeting of in 
1790, 302; motion for a repeal of the teſt act, 305; for a 
parliamentary reform, 306; proceed oa Mr. Haſtings's trial, 
1b. reprimand major Scott, 307; ſtatement of India affairs, 2%. 
Dr. Willis's penſion, 308; ſupplies, 156. Nootka Sound, 10. 
parliament diſſolved, 310; new parliament meet, 1799, 313 z 
ratify the convention with Spain, ih. motion on the unclaim- 
ed dividends, ib. debate on the continuance of Mr. Haſtings's 
trial, 314; on the Indian war, 316; bill for the relief of 
Engliſh Catholics, 75. motion for the abolition of the flave 
trade, 317; for the government of Canada, :b, meſſage from 
the king on the quarrel with Ruſſia, 319; ſeſſion cloſed, 
321; meeting of in 1791, 330; the king announces the 
marriage of the duke of York, ib. debate on the Ruſſian ar- 
mament, 331; flave trade, 334; on the. Birmingham riots, 
336 ; bill for the relief of Scotch Epiſcopalians, 337; con- 
duct concerning ſeditious writings, 15. feflion cloles, 339; 
meeting of in 1792, 378; debates concerning the war, 379 
to 386 ; addreſs to the king moved, ib. ſubſtance of the _—_ 
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386; motion on the ſlave trade, 387; traitorous correſpon- 
dence bill, 395 ; parliamentary reform, 396; ſeſſion ends, ib. 
meeting of in 1794, 452; motion reſpecting Muir and Pal- 
mer, 453; debates on the impolicy of the war, 454, et ſeq. 
on the king of Sardinia's ſalary, 455; ſupplies, 76, ſlave 
trade, 457 ; on receiving French emigrants into Britiſh pay, 
ib. for a negociation, 458; for augmenting the militia, 459; 
on the Pruſſian ſubſidy, 461 ; ſuſpenſion of the habeas corpus 
act, 462; ſeſſion prorogued, 465 
Poland, revolution in, 370; invaded by Ruſſia and Pruſſia, 371 
Pretender, young, death of the, 182 
Pruſſia, king of, interferes in reſtoring the ſtadtholder, 55; en- 
ters France, 366 ; invades Poland, 371 | 
\ 


R. 


| Revolutions account of, fee France and Holland. 

Robeſpierre, inflamed by proſperity commits moſt horrid ex- 
cefles, 48 5; deſervedly led to the guillotine, 76. 

Roland, M. his celebrated letter to the king of France, 364 

Madame, her execution, and character, 443 

Ruſſia, empreſs of, joins the emperor of Germany in a war 
againſt the Turks, 183; further operations, 226 


8. 


Saxe Cobourg, prince of, his operations againſt the French, 407 

Selim, grand ſultan, his rapacity and cruelty, 233 

Sheridan, Mr. his eloquence againſt Mr. Haſtings, 10; repro- 

bates the political ſentiments of Mr. Burke, 304 5 

Stafford, marquis of, ſee Gower. 

State trials account of, for treaſon and ſedition, 465, et ſeg. ſee 
Tooke, | | 

Straſburg, city of, a ſcene of maſſacre and confuſion, 262 

Sweden, ſaved from ruin through the medium of England, Hol- 
land, and Pruſſia, 197, ſee Guftavus, 
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Tooke, John Horne, &c. their trials for high treaſon, 476 
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INDEX, 


. 


Valenciennes, ſiege of, 427 ; ſurrenders, 428 | 
Verſailles,” imprudent conduct at, productive of many evils, 
237 ; women of Paris aſſemble there, 292 


W. 


Wilberforce, Mr: his different motions on the ſlave trade, ſee 
Parliament. F 


V. 


Vork, duke of, his marriage with the princeſs of Pruſſia, 330 
his behaviour before Valenciennes, 428; defeated before 
« Dunkirk, 4321 his retreat, 487 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 
Printed for T. CHAPMAN, No. 151, Fleet-Street. . 


(QBSERVATIONS concerning the Prevention and 
Cure of the Venereal Diſeaſe. Intended to guard 
the ignorant and unwary againſt the baneful effects of 
that infidious malady. With an Appendix, containing 
a liſt of the moſt approved medicines now uſed in the cure 
of this diſorder ; alſo their doſes, manner of application, 
&c. By W. Buchax, M. D. Fellow of the Royal 
College of Phyficians, Edinburgh ; and Author of Do- 
meſtic Medicine. Price 3s. 6d. ſewed. | 


* The obvious deſign of this little Work is to ſhew 
people how far it is in their own power to avoid the Ve- 
nereal Diſeaſe by due care, or to prevent its proving de- 
ſtructive to the conſtitution by timely remedies. | 


Woadfall's Parliamentary Reports of 1794, and 17953 
embelliſhed with Portraits of the principal Members ot 
both Houſes of Parliament, with ſome Account of the 
reſpective Speakers; in 8 vols, 8yo. price, half- bound 
and lettered, 31. 128. 1 | 


* Noblemen and Gentlemen deſirous of being ſup- 
plied with theſe Reports, are requeſted to ſend their orders 
to the publiſher, or to Mr, Woodfall. | 


The Works of Alexander Pope, Eſq. with his laſt 
Corrections, Additions, and Improvements ; together 
with all his notes; in 8 vols. price 16s. bound. 


Thomſon's Seaſons ; embelliſhed with fourteen capi- 
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* The obvious deſign of this little Work is to ſhew 
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ſtructive to the conſtitution by timely remedies. 
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New Publications printed for T. CHAPMAN. 


tal engravings, executed by artiſts of the firſt reputation, 
from original drawings, deſigned on purpoſe for this 
work. To which are added, the Life of the Author, 
and a general index. A moſt beautiful edition hot-preſl. 
ed, price 8s. in boards. - 


Young's Night Thoughts, with Notes, critical and il. 

luſtrative, by the Rev. C. E. De Coetlogon, A. M. To 

which are added, the Life of the Author, and a complete 

Index and Gloſſary : embelliſhed with fifteen elegant en- 

gravings, by the firſt artiſts, from original deſigns. A 

ry edition, in royal 8vo. hot- preſſed, price 18s. in 
oards. 


» 


Philoſophical Diſſertations on the Egyptians and Chi- 
neſe : tranſlated from the French of Mr. De Pauw, Pri- 
vate Reader to Frederic II. King of Pruſſia, by Capt. J. 


Thompſon ; with two large Maps, 2 vols. 8vo. 128. 


j boards. 


| Euphemia, a Novel, in 4 vols, by Mr. Charlotte Le- 
nox, price 14s. bound. 


The Private Life of the late Benjamin Franklin, 
LL. D. late Miniſter Plenipotentiary from the United 
States of America to France, &c. &c. &c. originally 
written by himſelf, and now tranſlated from the French, 


To which are added ſome account of his public life, a va- 


riety of anecdotes concerning him, by M. M. Briflot, 
Cordorcet, Rochefoucault, Le Roy, &c..&c. and the eu- 
logium of Mr. Fauchet, Conſtitutional Biſhop of the de- 
partment of Calvados, and a Member of the National 
Convention. Price 5s. in boards. 


Edwy and Edilda, a tale, in five parts, by the Rev. 
Thomas Sedgwick Whally, author of A Poem on 
Mount Blanc, &c. &c. &c. Embelliſhed with fx fine 
engravings, from original deſigns, by a young Lady. A 
beautiful edition, in royal 4to. hot- preſſed, price 128. 
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New Publications printed for T. CuArMAx. | 

M*Fingal, a modern epic poem, in four cantos ; the 
fifth edition, with explanatory notes, by J. Barlow, Eſq. 
price 28. 6d, 8 


The Gardener's Daily Aſſiſtant in the modern practice 
of Engliſh gardening, for every month in the year, on an 
entire new plan. Containing upwards of 500 pages of 
l:tter-preſs, handſomely printed, ornamented with an en- 
graved title, page, head of the author, and other plates, 
containing deſigns and plans of green-hot-houſe, foreing- 
houſe, &c. &c, By John Abercrombie. The whole 
forming a moſt uſeful monthly director and daily garden 
aſſiſtant. -A [new edition greatly improved and enlarged, 
Price 48. ſewed, or 4s. 6d. bound, | | 


The Gentleman's Miſcellany ; in proſe and verſe. By 
the author of the Lady's Miſcellany. Price 38. 


Pleaſing Melancholy: or, a walk among the tombs in 
a country church- yard, in the ſtyle and manner of Her- 
vey's Meditations; to which are added, epitaphs, ele- 
gies, and inſcriptions, in proſe and verſe, Dedicated, 
with permiſſion, to Sir Richard Hill, Bart.—Price 38. 
bound. 


Poems, by J. Bidlake, B. A. price 6s, boards, 


The Paſſions taught by Truth : An allegorical Poem, 
by the Rev. Thomas Beck. Price 18. 


Dogmatiſm Expoſed, and Sophiſtry DeteAed : or, a 
Confutation of Paine's ©* Age of Reaſon. To which is 
prefixed, a brief account of the replies already publiſhed ; 
by Daniel M'Neille, AM. Price 18. 6d. 


The Hiſtory of Robeſpierre ; containing a moſt cir- 


cumſtantial account, collected from authentic ſources, of 
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tal engravings, executed by artiſts of the firſt reputation, 
from original drawings, deſigned on purpoſe for this 
work. To which are added, the Life of the Author, 
and a general index. A moſt beautiful edition hot- preſſ- 
ed, price 8s. in boards. : 


Young's Night Thoughts, with Notes, critical and il. 
luſtrative, by the Rev. C. E. De Coetlogon, A. M. To 
which are added, the Life of the Author, and a complete 
Index and Gloſſary: embelliſhed with fifteen elegant en- 
$rarings, by the firſt artiſts, from original deſigns. A 
— edition, in royal 8 vo. hot- preſſed, price 188. in 

oards. 


Philoſophical Diſſertations on the Egyptians and Chi- 
neſe : tranſlated from the French of Mr. De Pauw, Pri- 
vate Reader to Frederic II. King of Pruſſia, by Capt. J. 


Thompſon; with two large Maps, 2 vols. 8vo. 12s, 


| Euphemia, a Novel, in 4 vols, by Mr. Charlotte Le- 
nox, price 148. bound. 


The Private Life: of the late Benjamin Franklin, 
LL. D. late Miniſter Plenipotentiary from the United 
States of America to France, &c. &c. &c. originally 
written by himſelf, and now tranſlated from the French, 
To which are added ſome account of his public life, a va- 
riety of anecdotes concerning him, by M. M. Briſſot, 
Cordorcet, Rochefoucault, Le Roy, &c..&c. and the eu- 
logium of Mr. Fauchet, Conſtitutional Biſhop of the de- 
partment of Calvados, and a Member of the National 
Convention. Price 5s. in boards. 


Edwy and Edilda, a tale, in five parts, by the Rev. 
Thomas Sedgwick Whally, author of © A Poem on 
Mount Blanc, &c. &c. &. Embelliſhed with fx fine 
engravings, from original deſigns, by a young Lady. A 
beautiful edition, in royal 4to. hot- preſſed, price 128. 
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M*#Fingal, a modern epic poem, in four cantos ; the 
fifth edition, with explanatory notes, by J. Barlow, -Eſq. 
price 28. 6d, 


The Gardener's Daily Aſſiſtant in the modern practice 
of Engliſh gardening, for every month in the year, on an 
entire new plan. Containing upwards of 500 pages of 

etter- preſs, handſomely printed, ornamented with an en- 
graved title, page, head of the author, and other plates, 
containing deſigns and plans of green- hot houſe, foreing- 


houſe, &c. &c. By John Abercrombie. The whole 


forming a moſt uſeful monthly director and daily garden 
aſſiſtant.—A [new edition greatly improved and enlarged, 
Price 48. ſewed, or gs. 6d. bound, 


The Gentleman's Miſcellany ; in proſe and verſe. By 
the author of the Lady's Miſcellany. Price 3s. 


Pleaſing Melancholy: or, a walk among the tombs in 
a country church-yard, in the ſtyle and manner of Her- 
vey's Meditations; to which are added, epitaphs, ele- 


| gies, and inſcriptions, in proſe and verſe, Dedicated, 


with permiſſion, to Sir Richard Hill, Bart.— Price 3s. 
bound. 55 


Poems, by J. Bidlake, B. A. price 6s, boards. 


The Paſſions taught by Truth: An allegorical Poem, 
by the Rev. Thomas Beck. Price 18. 


Dogmatiſm Expoſed, and Sophiſtry Detected: or, a 
Confutation of Paine's Age of Reaſon. Towhich is 
prefixed, a brief account of the replies already publiſhed ; 
by Daniel M'Neille, A M. Price 18. 6d. 


The Hiſtory of Robeſpierre ; containing a moſt cir- 
cumſtantial account, collected from authentic ſources, of 
the 
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the riſe, progreſs, decline, and deſtruction of the power 
and popularity of this extraordinary man. Price 28. 6d, 


Authentic Trial at large of Marie Antoinette, late 
Queen of France, before the Revolutionary Tribunal at 
Paris, on Tueſday, October 15, 1793. To which are 
prefixed, her life, &c. with a Supplement, containing the 
particulars. of her execution; embelliſhed with a portrait 

of the Queen, Price 28. 6d. e 
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